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OFF FOR EUROPE—SAILING OF A HAMBURG-AMERICAN STEAMER, 


METROPOLITAN LIFE IN SUMMER. 


By Ly J. VANCE. 


Ir you look in the same kind of kaleidoscope I 
use you can see New York society broken into a 
hundred different pieces. You can see, also, many 
beautiful colors, and many odd and curious pat- 
terns. Then, if you give the kaleidoscope a shake, 
you haveean entirely new combination. 

The changes in metropolitan society are kalei- 
doscopic in a sense. They are sudden, and yet 
more or less uniform. The ever-changing round 
of social entertainment is marked by the four 


seasons. But society people, i.e., the members of 
Vol. XXXVI., No. 1—1. 


the ‘‘smart set,” are continually on the “ go.” 
They are never still. And so, in the merry month 
of May, when roses are fifty cents a dozen instead 
of fifty cents apiece ; when the peach and the 
cherry trees open their sweet-scented blossoms to 
the blue skies ; when the flashing beauty of bird 
life is seen amid leafy bowers ; when all nature is 
decked in holiday attire—at such a time the gay 
butterflies of fashion take to themselves wings and 
fly to lands over the seas, on to beautiful cottages 
and homes in the country. But the incessant 
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THE RIDING CLUB, AT RIVERSIDE PARK. 


round of pleasure goes on—parties, dances, lunch- 
eons, private theatricals and any number of teas. 

The spring season in New York closes promptly 
the last week in May. ‘The annual parade of the 
Coaching Club winds it up. This event has at 
last come to have some social significance. For 
one thing, it marks the end of the social season in 
town. No dance or dinner after that counts for 
much. The parade of the club is set for the last 
Saturday in May. 

About half an hour before noontime the four- 
in-hands have assembled before the Brunswick, 
and then a blast from the horn announces the 
start. Dexterously the agile grooms release the 
leaders’ heads, and the pawing horses step off at 
a lively gait down the avenue to the entrance of 
Central Park, where the coaches wheel into line. 
The club members wear uniforms of dark-green 
coats and yellow-striped waistcoats. Additional 
color and interest are lent to the occasion by the 
ladies, who are resplendent in Parisian gowns, 
spring bonnets and flowing ribbons. There isa 
lady on the box beside the driver ; two ladies and 
two gentlemen sit on the second seat ; while the 
grooms occupy the rear seats. 

The show is as good as a circus, as the presence 
of a large and curious crowd might be taken to 
indicate. The spectators on foot along the route 
look over carefully and critically every detail of 


horses, harness, coaches and load, and express 
their opinions. Frank and often cynical are nany 
of the comments thereon. 

The route through the park is along the West 
Drive and around the north end by McGowan’s 
Pass, thence down the East Drive to Seventy-sec- 
ond Street, and through that street to Riverside 
Drive, which commands a fine view of the Hud- 
son. Finally all the coaches draw up at Clare- 
mont, opposite General Grant’s Tomb, and the 
party takes luncheon on the piazza of the hotei. 
About six o’clock the members of the Coaching 
Club and guests return to city pavements thor- 
oughly satisfied with their annual parade, with 
their entertainment and with themselves. 

The rush to Europe is next in order. The ma- 
jority of the Four I{undred now go abroad in 
May or June, and it is at the departure of an 
ocean greyhound that you will see one of the most 
interesting phases of New York life in summer. 

This season our society people will go to Chi- 
cago and the World’s Fair instead of taking a trip 
across the water. The Astors and the Vander- 
bilts have rented elegantly furnished maneions, 
where they will entertain their friends in their 
usual lavish style and manner. After they show 
the wild and woolly Westerners how the thing 
should be done the ‘‘smart set” will retire to 
Newport cottages. , 
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The annual European exodus is really a sight 
worth seeing. The scene on the Cunard or White 
Star pier on ‘‘steamer day ” will give one a livelier 
notion of the people who have a place in society 
than at any other public gathering. Here, just 
before sailing hour, one can see the swellest people 
in town, and troops of friends come to see them 
off. Few days, even at the height of the social 
season, collect such a large number of stately 
creatures, arrayed in stylish gowns, as does 
“‘steamer day.” The crowd of pleasure seekers 
is composed of buds and belles, who go abroad for 
rest, incidentally for new worlds to conquer ; of 
brides who just dote on Europe as the proper 
place for a honeymoon ; of would-be brides who 
go to Paris for a trousseau ; of ‘ fellows,” both 
old and young, who run over to London to see 
what the Prince of Wales is wearing and doing ; 
of fond mothers who take their marriageable 
daughters to Europe in the hope of capturing a 
prize or a blank; of all sorts of idle men and 
women who take a trip across the water because 
they have nothing else todo. Surely a shipload 
of society people furnishes more food for reflec- 
tion, more material for observation, than a steer- 
age-full of picturesquely clad immigrants. 

The friends of the pleasure seekers belong, of 
course, to the same set as do the departing tour- 
ists. They are women mostly, for it is perfectly 
proper for them to attend steamship sailings with- 
out an escort. And how the dear creatures flock 
to the pier! What 
fun they have seeing 
their friends off for 
Europe! To some, 
the bustle, the excite- 
ment, the crying, the 
kissing and the part- 
ing are rather a lark 
than a serious matter. 

Those who have 
witnessed the confu- 
sion and rush and ex- 
citement accompany- 
ing the departure of a 
crack ocean liner will 
not soon forget the 
lively and amusing 
spectacle. One bright 
morning in June I saw 
the New York off, 
and it was worth go- 
ing across town to the 
river front to see. 
The affair was as good 
as a wedding, better 
than a horse or a 


dog show in Madison Square Garden. A_ society 
leader was going abroad preparatory to settling 


down for the rest of the season at Newport. Her 
friends would not let her depart in peace. They 
must send flowers and come. themselves. The 


parting was turned into a regular afternoon re- 
ception. This was only one of its kind on deck ; 
for, remember, each departing tourist has his or 
her own circle of friends surrounding them. 

But the time of departure draws near, and a few 
false alarms throw nervous old maids and hyster- 
ical girls into a genuine panic of fear. Suddenly 
the bell does ring furiously, and everybody on 
board without a ticket makes a dash for the gang 
plank. Some young women begin talking, kiss- 
ing and erying all over again. 

Then you hear such final messages as these : 
“You must not be seasick !” or, ‘‘ If you do feel 
squeamish, take those pills !” and, “ Give Jack my 
London address,” and, “I'll be in Dresden on the 
10th !” 

The bell is still ringing, and the officers are 
giving orders in loud tones. ‘There is a throb, a 
beat of the mighty engines, a splashing and a 
boiling of muddy waters around the wharf. The 
great vessel, towed by a puffing tugboat, glides 
out into the river. ‘The crowd surges to the end 
of the pier, and a few enthusiastic individuals 
keep waving their handkerchiefs long after their 
friends are out of sight. That night many a 
fair head lies down on the pillow to dream, per- 
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chance, of the rolling billows, the saloon in blue 
and gold, the steamer chair, the pools on the 
day’s run, and the concert for the poor sailors. 

Presently the words are whispered round that 
Society has left town. What of it? What is 


Four Hundred out of nearly two millions ? They 
They con- 


are not missed. Still, they are gone. 


as regularly as they do to the dentist’s—that is, 
once a year. The wives and daughters of pro- 
fessional men, ministers, doctors, lawyers and 
merchants, all go somewhere or other. They 
swarm over the country like a grasshopper plague, 
resting here and there, eating and consuming. 
No matter where you go, you are sure to run 


THE FLOWER MARKET, UNION SQUARE. 


gregate at a few well-known places—Bar Harbor, 
Narragansett, Newport, and, late in autumn, at 
Lenox. No female member of ‘a set’ would 
dare to show her face in town unless it were at a 
funeral, a fire, or a Wall Street panic—events, 
luckily, that seldom happen in dog days. 

Then there are families that go to the country 


| 
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across some of them. You cannot escape the 
summer girl or the summer boarder. You will 
find them on the Jersey coast, where they are 
bothered and bitten by mosquitoes ; at fashion- 
able watering places, where they drink enormous 
quantities of sulphur and other nasty waters ; in 
big caravansarics, where they sleep in hot, stuffy 
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rooms ; in second-rate hotels, where they put up 


with discomforts which they would not endure at- 


home ; finally, in some cheap country boarding 
house, where they get good fresh air—and that 
is all. 

The body and the brains of New York are left 
in town over summer. The men who do the vot- 
ing and the women who do the housework—it is 
of the lives of these men and women in summer 
that we desire to speak. We wish to show how 
they spend their days and their nights; how they 
enjoy the parks and pleasure grounds ; how they 
take advantage of the cheap excursions to seaside 
and mountain slope; how they. go to open-air 
concerts and to roof-garden entertainments; how 
they flock to outdoor resorts, where they eat, 
drink and are merry; how, in short, they man- 
age to make life worth living. 

There is a popular notion afloat, especially in 
the country, that city life in summer is something 
intolerable. And so it often is in the regions of 
Tenementdom, where family above family are 
packed in tiers—where four, five or six persons 
sleep in one room. But that is only one side of 
city life. It is just as if city folk should say: 
‘I pity the poor ‘hayseeds’ who are snowed in 
all winter long.” 

As a matter of fact no city in the country af- 
fords in summer so much relief and so many 
breathing places for its poor as does the metrop- 
olis. New York is so situated as to catch the 
faintest breezes that blow from any point of the 
compass. Surrounded as it is by water, Manhat- 
tan Island is fanned by the windmills of the gods. 
No matter how hot the day has been or how life- 
less the air, before midnight an ocean breeze 
springs up and comes flying over the housetops, 
bringing health and restorative power in its train. 

The real breathing places in the city are the 
public parks and squares. Manhattan Island is 
dotted over with green patches of grass and 
flowers. The largest bit of country in the city is 
Central Park. It is the most democratic place in 
the world. Indeed, Central Park is a small world 
to itself. JIlere, in summer, all sorts and condi- 
tions of people may be found ; here all are free 
and equal. There is, to be sure, a difference in 
the outward appearance of people in the park. 
Some of them are better dressed than others; but 
the sun shines for all; the sky is as blue and the 
grass as green for one as for the other. 

Of the many human beings who flock to Cen- 
tral Park in summer the children come near being 
the most interesting. If you would see how the 
children enjoy their playground, go some after- 
noon and watch them in their merry gambols in 
the sunshine and under the spreading branches. 


Tt will do you good, for youth always has its 
charms. It is well that Father Knickerbocker 
thinks of his children. 

Again, Central Park offers a different set of 
attractions to different people. ‘The baseball 
players have grounds for their favorite game ; 
the tennis players have courts for their nets. 
The young people sail miniature yachts in a 
pond, while their elders row boats on the big 
lake. Lovers: of nature can sit in a shady nook 
and see the flashing beauty of bird life or watch 
the squirrels frisking about. Lovers of music can 
sit in the open square and enjoy a free concert. 
Indeed, the park is a great place for lovers of 
every kind and description. Many loving couples 
find the park to their taste. They seek out-of-the- 
way places, and there they bill and coo as happily 
as though by the seashore. As you stroll through 
the winding paths suddenly you come upon a 
scene evidently not intended for vulgar eyes. 
You are half inclined to back ont, to retreat, and 
somehow you feel as though you had committed a 
breach of etiquette. But you assume a look of 
indifference, turn your head away and pass on. 

Quite a different phase of city life in summer 
is presented at the park restaurant. ‘The Casino 
is a little stone hotel almost hidden from view by 
the shrubbery and the trees. People of slender 
means do not go there, for it is a place for those 
who like a good dinner and are willing to pay for 
it. There are tables on the porch and tables out 
under the spreading branches. After six o’clock 
wagon after wagon drives up; a man jumps down 
from his seat and helps a lady out. Soon the 
tables are all taken, Then the scene is Parisian. 
It is a company of men and women, all well 
dressed and all light-hearted, eating and drinking 
outdoors. “Here, on a warm summer’s night, you 
may see couples having a confidential talk over a 
planked shad or a steak, salad, some: cheese and a 
pint bottle. The men light their cigarettes or 
cigars, lean back in their chairs, happy and con- 
tented. The restaurants at McGowan’s Pass in 
the upper part of Central Park, and in Riverside 
Park, have their particular charms, and each has 
its display of pretty faces, of fine clothes, dia- 
monds and happy men and women. : 

Now let us observe life in the small public 
parks and squares. We may begin with Battery 
Park, which is the meeting ground of people liv- 
ing south of Chambers Street. Here all types 
may be found—Germans, Irish, Swedes, Poles 
and Italians; here the emigrant lately landed 
makes himself at home. The park begins to fill 
in the afternoon, when young women with babies, 
little ones with their big brothers and sisters, and 
mothers, put in appearance. There is a soda- 
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water fountain and a milk counter. Both are 
more or less surrounded by thirsty children. 

On a hot July night Battery Park swarms with 
poor people, all out to get a breath of fresh air. 
It is ‘music night,” and the band is going to 
play. Promptly at eight o’clock the fat, pompous- 
looking leader appears. The band strikes up a 
popular air, and the people are satisfied after 
the long wait. For two hours they enjoy a free 
concert. It is now ten o’clock, but still the crowd 
shows no sign of going away. The people would 
like to remain in the park all night if they could 
do so. But after midnight the policeman says to 
the stragglers: ‘‘Come, come, get out of here; 
go home!” Have they homes? However, men 
and women get out, but by daylight the benches 
in the park are again occupied. 

Going uptown on the East Side, there is Tomp- 
kins Square, which is a ten-acre patch between 
Seventh and Tenth Streets. Here another phase 
of city life is presented in summer. In the early 
morning the seats in the square are occupied by 
workingmen. Some of them, with tin pails at 
their feet, are waiting for the seven-o’clock whis- 
tle to shriek its warning, and some are reading 
the morning papers. In the afternoon women 
and children take possession of the square. Most 
of the mothers bring their babies in their arms, 
for few of them can afford a baby carriage. Big 
brothers take charge of small brothers, and big 
sisters mind their small brothers and sisters. 

Over in Washington Square and Union Square 
and Madison Square the children come attended 
by nurse girls in white aprons and pretty caps. 
It is in these squares that the idle spend most of 
their time, the tired and heated men and women 
rest for a few minutes, the studious read a book 
or paper, the aged sleep and meditate, and the 
young people play, while the nurses talk with each 
other or flirt with the park policeman. The up- 
town squares are places where the better class of 
people lounge and dawdle, where the ‘“‘dude” 
may drop down on a seat beside a man who has 
not had a square meal that day or the day before ; 
where a well-dressed lady, who has been shopping 
or visiting, rests for awhile alongside of the serv- 
ant girl; where progress and poverty touch el- 
‘ bows. After all, the uptown squares are not half 
so interesting as those over on the great East Side. 

Here is the proper place to call attention toa 
curious element of metropolitan life. The parks 
and squares are crowded from morning to night 
with able-bodied men who have no visible means 
of support. They are summer squatters. Where 
do they go, and what do they do in winter ? How 
they can live by loafing is one of the mysteries of 
the city. They all cannot have pensions. We 


have indicated the problem, and perhaps some 
can solve it. 

One of the most noticeable features of summer 
life is seen on the front steps. On the East Side 
the man of the house sits in. the doorway in his 
shirt sleeves, pipe in mouth and his brood around 
him. The ‘ growler” is rushed at frequent in- 
tervals. On the West Side the owner of a brown- 
stone front is attired in a jaunty smoking jacket, 
velvet slippers, and he smokes a good cigar. But 
if you wish to study human nature you must 
see the people on the front steps of a big board- 
ing house. There is a scramble for the desira- 
ble places almost every night. Of course the 
‘star boarder ” is allowed to take the best seat, 
while the other seats are allotted according to 
popularity or merit. The attention which the 
young ladies receive varies generally with their 
personal charms and attractions. Quite interest- 
ing is the good-natured rivalry between fellow 
boarders for the privilege of sitting close by 
“her” side. When there is a well-understood 
arrangement the sitters retire one by one and 
leave a couple to themselves and their astronomy. 
Ah, what gossip and scandal are retailed on the 
front stoop! How Miss This and Mr. That are 
dissected like a ‘‘ bird”! These front-stoop par- 
ties are not always conducive to good government, 
rest and peace of mind. 

It is only of late years that New Yorkers have 
found a better place than the front steps to sit 
outdoors. It is the housetop. The situation is a 
splendid one, for it is high above the dusty streets, 
the burning pavements and the bad odors. If 
any breeze is stirring, you are sure to catch a 
breath of it on the housetop. ‘The view from the 
roof of an eight or ten story building by night is 
magnificent. Far out toward the bay the lights 
on Staten Island gleam and glitter ; the blazing 
torch of the Statue of Liberty is a powerful bea- 
con light, and the two great cities of New York 
and Brooklyn are chained together by a dazzling 
string of diamonds, pearls and rubies on the 
bridge. 

The roof garden is a new feature of our city 
life in summer. The idea is a most excellent one. 
Already it has yielded good fruits. Many a bar- 
ren home roof has been converted into a beautiful 
place of bloom and blossom. It is a matter of re- 
gret that roof gardens are not found where they 
are most needed—that is, on the tenement roofs. 
We wonder that some landlord does not make the 
experiment. Some day we New Yorkers may re- 
alize Charles Reade’s picture of flower gardens on 
city roofs, and happy families enjoying the cool 
breezes and holding impromptu concerts, and en- 
tertaining their friends in delightful fashion. 
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PREPARING The Tea EE 


AFTERNOON TEA AT THE CLAREMONT. 


A few private houses have been provided with 
the roof garden at slight trouble and expense. 
Boxes or tubs of plants and flowers are arranged 
along the edge of the roof, which is protected by 
boards or matting. A tent can be put into a cor- 
ner, while a hammock is easily slung from posts 
or the chimney. Then a table and a few chairs 
will complete the outfit. Thus, given a barren 
roof, some flowers, rugs and furniture, there is no 
telling what a clever woman may not do to trans- 
form the roof into a cozy sumimer retreat. Those 
who have a roof garden of their own now invite 


their friends to spend the evening atop the house. 
Last season housetop parties were given, and many 
a stay-at-home enjoyed tea on the roof for the © 
first time. 

The roof garden of the Casino has been a feat- 
ure of New York life for three or four summers. 
At first it was an open place illuminated by many- 
colored lights. A band discoursed sweet music. 
There were chairs and tables, and refreshments 
were served. Last summer a stage was erected, 
and the place made into a café chantant. The 
performances given were on the same lines as 
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those at the Café des Ambassadeurs in Paris. 
Here, after nine o’clock, people dropped in to 
hare an ice and to see young women in purple 
tights and the Spanish dances. 

The Madison Square roof garden is another 
popular resort. It was thrown open last summer, 


and its success was immediate and unmistakable. 
The garden was crowded nightly by men and 
women, who wanted to see the flowers, the elec- 
tric lights, the colored tights and the eccentric 
dances. It was a typical New York audience. 
There were somebodies and nobodies ; men who 
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had more in their pockets than in their heads, 
and so they bought champagne; pretty women 
in fine clothes and fashionable styles ; husbands 
with their wives and families, and young men 
with their best girls. 

The democratic outdoor resorts are over on the 
East Side. They are immensely popular with our 
foreign population. Few Americans know of, 
and hence few go to, these ‘“‘summer gardens,” 
which present some interesting phases of city life. 
The Germans know how to enjoy open-air refresh- 
ment and recreation. ‘They take their wives and 
children to a summer garden, and seat themselves 
around a table under no other roof than the 
spreading branches. The whole family are in 
high spirits, either eating or drinking beer, of 
course. The father sets a good example in tem- 
perance, for no man would shame his family in 
public. Most of these places are entirely respect- 
able ; loud and excited talking, loose actions and 
drunkenness are of rare occurrence. Those who 
have visited a first-class beer garden once will be 
apt to goa second and a third time. It is not 
even necessary to drink beer or strong liquors. 
The music of the band, the singing of performers, 
the shouts of laughter, the flash of electric lights 
and of diamonds, the sheen of silk and the show 
of color, the groups of happy men and women— 
all these, indeed, are stimulating enough to the 
mind and soul of the tired worker at the close of 
the day. 

The entertainments offered at the summer gar- 
den are not of the highest kind or order of merit. 
But ‘everything goes” in July and August, 
when people are easily amused or diverted. In 
some gardens there are boat swings and merry-go- 
rounds ; in others there are bowling alleys and 
shooting galleries. How the young people flock to 
a grove where there is a platform for dancing ! 
The “ feller and his girl” are there. Te has his 
hat on, and she has her dress pinned up. But 
what of that ? Are they not having as much real 
fun and enjoyment as the young men and women 
at a dance in the Newport Casino ? 

You should see the entertainment given at 
Terrace Garden. The garden adjoins the Am- 
berg Opera House. You can stroll from the 
opera house into the garden. Thus, if you tire 
of the performance, you can seek the shade and 
shrubbery, and in a quiet corner you sip a cooling 
drink or smoke a cigar. The performance may 
sometimes seem dull, if you do not understand 
German. But music is the universal language. 
There is an intermission of twenty minutes be- 
tween the acts, whereupon the audience adjourns 
to the garden. 

The warm weather sets in motion the many 
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restless members of society on the great East Side. 
Scattered through the city wards are social clubs 
and political organizations. Every leader has his 
pet association named after him. The event of 
the season is an excursion to some grove or glen 
along the East River, or the Hudson River, or the 
Sound. The excursionists take a sail in hay 
barges two or three stories high, and fitted up 
for the occasion. Go down to the wharf and see 
regiments of men and women, girls and boys, of 
the “‘tough variety,” crowding into the barge, 
which is gayly decorated with flags and banners. 
Two or three ‘‘ brass bands” try to outvie each 
other in making noise. A few policemen go- 
along to keep order. The trouble begins after 
the beer and whisky refuse to mix. ‘Then “scrap- 
ping matches” take place. No ward excursion 
would be a success without a fight, and so there 
are more successes than failures in social affairs. 
of this kind. Often some fair ward belle is the 
cause of the row. ‘ Wot’s der mutter wid yer, 
eh ?” * You keep ’way frum me gurl, or I'll spoil 
yer face—see ?” It is a word and a blow, of 
course. 

What are called ‘‘chowder parties” create a 
sensation in the summer. They, too, are popular 
on the Kast Side of the city. ‘The chowder party 
is usually a ‘“‘ stag racket.” ‘The ‘ boys” hire a 
stage or tallyho coach, sit on top and blow horns 
as they bowl along. They go to some grove or 
glen, where they eat large quantities of clam 
chowder and drink barrelfuls of beer and whisky. 
Then, at night, the chowder party comes back to 
the city, singing and howling and yelling like a 
band of Comanche Indians. 

We need only refer to the popular resorts with- 
in an hour’s ride or sail of New York. During 
the months of July and August the boats and 
cars are crowded with jolly excursionists going to 
or coming from these summer loafing places. No 
city on the continent is better located for outings 
than New York. A day off and a single silver 
dollar will afford an. excursion that cannot be 
equaled elsewhere in the wide world. Coney 
Island, Rockaway, Monmouth Beach, Staten Isl- 
and, Glen Island—these are a few of the places 
patronized. The rush to these resorts shows what 
an outlet they are for the ‘‘ plain people.” If it 
were not for such excursions the life of ‘‘ Mike 
and Bridget,” of ‘‘ Hans and Lena” or of < Isaac 
and Rebecca” would be very hard and joyless in 
summer. 

Indeed, no account of metropolitan life in sum- 
mer would be complete without some reference to 
the excursions for men, women and children too 
poor to pay for them. The city charities do a 
noble work in warm weather. They bring com- 
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fort and cheer to broken-down men, sick women 
and children. Very popular, for example, are 
the excursions of the St. John’s Guild. Go some 
morning to the pier, and there see mothers with 
their pale-faced girls and boys. The free ride 
down the bay is the only excursion the children 
ever get. It is a godsend to them, and the pleas- 
ures of that one outing—the sunshine, the good 
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which has its own manners and customs, its own: 
books and papers and its own language or slang. 
There are single events that bring ten and twenty’ 
thousand people together at one time and place. 
A few of the principal attractions may here be- 
noticed. 

Of all outdoor sports horse racing now takes- 
the lead. It has made more rapid strides toward. 
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food and the sea bath—linger in their memories 
for many a day. 

The interest which New Yorkers take in out- 
door sports and games is never more plainly 
shown than in summer, when the season is at its 
height. The sporting side of metropolitan life is 
a feature very peculiar to itself, inasmuch as there 
are thousands and tens of thousands who make, 
or try to make, their living out of sports, same as 
at any business. These people form almost a sep- 
arate class; they live in the “sporting world,” 


public favor than any other kind of sport. Its: 
growth is unprecedented, and it has come within 
the past three or four years. If you would know 
how popular horse racing is with New Yorkers, 
you should go some hot July day to the race 
course and there see the mob of excited, perspir- 
ing men and women. A trip to the track is like 
going toa fire. There is a regular rush to the 
boats or to the trains. 

The racing season really opens with the Brook- 
lyn Handicap and Suburban races at the Sheeps-- 
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head Bay course, which is about a mile back of baseball. There are any number of baseball 
old Coney Island. Racing over there, the horses ‘‘cranks” in New York. They go to the grounds, 
and the people adjourn to Morris Park, in West- rain or shine. ‘They applaud their favorites, hiss 
chester County, and then to Monmouth Park, near at the umpire, or groan at a bad play. If the 
Long Branch, in August. F score be a tie in the ninth inning their enthusi- 
On a summer Saturday afternoon Morris Park asm knows no bounds. When the winning run 
is a sight worth seeing. The track, one mile is made a scene of confusion follows, and I have 
straight away, is perhaps the finest in the United seen gray-haired men throw their hats in the air, 
States. The grand stand, several city blocks in yell like Indians, and embrace their friends in 
length, is packed ; the lawns are covered with their outburst of joy. 
thousands of sightseers. The carriages and drags Of course the other outdoor recreations have 
are drawn up in the field. The gay butterflies their share of admirers. It is hardly necessary 
of fashion, in bright summer toilets, lend a touch to speak of the growing popularity of yachting. 
of color to the lively scene. A very queer place is The annual regattas are the events of the season, 
the “ betting ring,” where the ‘bookmakers hold and they attract thousands of people who love 
forth in boxes and shout their alluring odds. the water. The headquarters of the rowing clubs 
Here pandemonium reigns just before the races, are on the Harlem River, and every fine afternoon 
and here men fight like tigers for the privilege of scores of oarsmen are out foraspin. Steam yacht- 
placing their money on their favorite horse. ing is a feature of New York life in summer. But 
Next in public favor is the “‘ national game,” it is a sport in which only the rich can indulge. 
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THE PARIS SALON. 


By HENRY 


OF all that ceaseless and infinitely varying 
round of esthetic sensations which constitutes 
the essence of Paris life, the most brilliant, mo- 
mentous, complex, fascinating, stimulating, satis- 
fying, and altogether delightful, is undoubtedly 
the one that precedes the first of May—the Var- 
nishing Day of the Salon. Then the beauty and 
fashion, the wit and distinction, the wealth, and 
above all the connoisseurship, of the modern 
world capital assemble in festive throng, to see 
and be seen, to view and comment upon the two 
or three thousand fresh creations of art which, 
after a long winter’s travail, have bourgeoned out 
in the ateliers of that valiant legion of tireless 
-optimists, the painters and sculptors. It is the 
yearly universai exposition in the domain of art ; 
for the Salon of Paris, like her schools, is open 
to all the world, on the sole passport of talent. 
And all the world comes. On the morrow the 
galleries will be thrown open to the public at 
large—that great art-loving public of France, in- 
cluding persons from every walk of life, with the 
poorer classes rather in the majority, whose refined 
appreciation in matters of beauty and taste is an 
inheritance and a pride. During the month the 
medals and honors will be awarded, the govern- 
ment’s purchases made for the national and pro- 
vincial museums, and the selections of dealers 
and amateurs representing the four quarters of 
the civilized globe completed. Criticism and dis- 
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cussion of these pictures will pervade the press, 
and form the chief topic of conversation in so- 
ciety. Copies of them, multiplied by all the new 
processes of reproduction, will line the shop win- 
dows, fill the illustrated prints, and be dessemi- 
nated throughout foreign lands. It is the apo- 
theosis of the fine arts, nurtured by progress and 
peace. 

Let us agree, at the outset, to use the name 
Salon in the singular, notwithstanding the fact 
that since 1890 there are two of them, bearing 
respectively the appellations of the Champs-Ely- 
sées and the Champ de Mars, having each its 
separate jury, president, partisans, installation, 
varnishing day and exposition—yet in accord, we 
trust, as to the main object. Detailed reference 
will be made, further on, to this division in the 
ranks of the leading French painters in 1889-90, 
after the Universal Exposition. The point of 
difference being in its bearings one of policy and 
personality rather than of art, it seems prefera- 
ble to regard the present separation as accidental 
and temporary, destined to go down in history 


* merely as 


‘*A small disunion, like an isle 
Where parted waters meet and smile.” 


No small portion of the interest which every 
visitor feels in the principal ‘ institutions” of 
Paris, such as the Théatre Frangais, for example, 


EXPOSITION OF 1673, IN THE COURTYARD OF THE HOTEL DE BRION, PALAIS ROYAL 
(PRESENT SITE OF THE THEATRE FRANCAIS). 


LISTE DES TABLEAVX 


: ET 
PIECES DE SCVLPTVRE, 


EXPOSEZ DANS LA COVRT DV PALAIS 
Royal par Meffieurs les Peintres G Sculpteurs 
de ’ Academie Royale. 


Uarre grands tableaux faits par Monfieur le Brun , Chancelier & 
Reéteur de l’Academie., le premier reprefentant la défaite de Porus 
par Alexandre. 
Le fecond eft le paffage du Granique. 
Letroifiéme , la Bataille d’Arbelle. 
Et le quatriéme , le Triomphe d’ Alexandre. 
Vn tableau fait par M. Champagne Recteur de Academie , reprefen- 
tant Jesus-CuristT avec les deux Pelerins d’Emaiis. 
Encore vn autre dumefme, ot font les deux portraits de Meffieurs 
Anguier & de Mademoifelle Anguier. 
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THE PARIS SALON. 


PLACE DU LOUVRE, ON SALON OPENING DAY (EIGHTEENTH CENTURY). 


or the Academy, or the Sorbonne, is due to the ro- 
mance of their past, their historical background, 
with its mellowed mosaic of reminiscence, legend 
and tradition. So it is with the Salon. True, 
its essential history lies within the domain of art 
criticism ; yet the record of the various stages 
traversed during some two centuries and a half 
by the associated artists in the public display of 
their works has a picturesqueness of its own, 
which can hardly fail to enhance the attractive- 
ness of the great art fair as it has come down to 
us to-day. The purpose of these notes is to trace 
and illustrate such an outline, with the aid, 
chiefly, of the rare documents unearthed at the 
Musée Carnavalet and the Bibliotheque Nationale 
by M. Théodore Gosselin for his monograph pub- 
lished in the Jfonde Illustré, a few years ago. 
The first illustrious name to figure in the 
chronicle is properly that of Colbert, the minister 
of Louis XIV., and to whose genius the reign of 


the Grand Monarque owed so much of its prestige 
in various directions. In his plan of a universal 
Academy, which was in fact the prototype of the 
Institute, Colbert gave to the arts an important 
place. ‘he academy of painting and sculpture, 
indeed, dated from the regency of Anne of Aus- 
tria, the pretensions of the Masters of Arts, who 
placed an interdict upon artists not belonging to 
their corporation, having determined the painter 
Lebrun, himself the son of a Master, to agitate 
for such a foundation ; Colbert added to it the 
academy of music and the academy of architect- 
ure, and created the French school of painting at 
Rome. Finally, he secured for Lebrun the royal 
protection and patronage which culminated in 
that inaugural academic exposition of 1667, from 
which may be dated the official commencement 
of what subsequently came to be known as thie 
Salon. Preceding this, however, and destined to 
continue well along into the century following, 
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was the annual exposition of the Place Dauphine, Paris. The new houses, with their traditional 
in favor of which a digression is called for here. dormer windows, stood proudly in line, all spick, 

The old Place Dauphine, to-day so forlorn and and span with fronts of brick and white stone. 
neglected, was in its time one of the sights of On one side the place opened upon the Pont Neuf, 
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which was the Boulevard dés Italiens, so to speak, 
of old Paris—continually thronged with gossips, 
idlers, merry-andrews and venders; on the other 
the buildings seemed to stand aside to give place 
to the escutcheoned archway leading to the hdtel 
of Monsieur le Premier, otherwise called Presi- 
dent of the Parliament. On the anniversary of 
the Féte-Dieu, or Corpus Christi Day, ever since 
the middle of the seventeenth century, after the 
processions were over, the crowd was accustomed 
to turn into the Place Dauphine. ‘There, upon 
the basement walls of the houses, hung with an- 
tique tapestries and decorated with green branches, 
the amateur painters of Paris, the jeunes of the 
period, were wont to expose, for an hour or two 
only, the best productions from their ateliers. 
Sometimes it was a gaudy signboard for sale, 
sometimes a study from the antique: rarely a 
landscape or a historical composition. Yet, so 
firm a hold did this primitive manner of exposi- 
tion take upon the public fancy, that long after 
the creation of the academic Salons the people 
used to flock to the Place Dauphine on Corpus 
Christi Day. Grand seigneurs and artists of re- 
nown alike patronized the place. ‘The talent of 
Chardin first revealed itself here in a painting 
imitating bas-relief: Carle Vanloo noticed and 
bought it, and took the young artist with him to 
Fontainebleau, where he had been commissioned 
to decorate a gallery. Lancret hung here, in 
1717, two pictures which connoisseurs attributed 
to Watteau, and which founded his reputation, 
Notwithstanding their popular success, which 
continued down to the Revolution, these exposi- 
tions were never taken quite seriously. They 
evoked no regular criticism, and were not digni- 
fied with a catalogue. The Mercure de France, 
however, used to consecrate a few lines to them 
annually. ‘One day,” relates this democratic 
chronicle, ‘‘ Antoine Coypel came in pomp to 
show himself at the Place Dauphine, riding in a 
magnificent carriage, while persons of the high- 
est distinction left their equipages at the entrance 
to the place. Incensed at the pride of Coypel, 
the Sieur Le Clerc, a painter, mounted a cart 
which chanced to be passing, and followed him 
around the Place Dauphine, parodying his gest- 
ures in a highly diverting manner.” In Bachau- 
mont’s Mémoires Secrets for 1786 occurs a passage 
to the following effect : “‘ This year the exposition 
at the Place Dauphine offered nothing remarka- 
ble, unless it was the spectacle of half a dozen 
balconies filled with young girls bedight, some in 
their natural charms, others with all the embel- 
lishments of the toilet : they were the demoiselles 
whose work, and especially whose portraits, were 
on exhibition, so that it was easy to judge on the 
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spot of the likenesses, by comparing them to- 
gether. This new species of coquetry attracted 
many admirers more eager to view the originals 
than the copies.” A scene somewhat of this kind 
is represented in the picture herewith reproduced 
on page 17, wherein the artist has admirably 
rendered the aspect of the Place Dauphine on an 
exposition day. It is toward the epoch of the 
Regency ; and the houses, scarcely a hundred 
years old as yet, retain something of the quaint 
grace of their Louis XIII. style. Here are the 
draperies flung out in front of the shops, the 
green garlands, and the great crown suspended 
overhead, on a sort of triumphal festoon. On the 
right is the celebrated establishment of Legrand, 
dealer in “ papier de Chine, papier de couleur du 
Japon, et papier d’Arabie”; and further down, 
on the opposite side of the Seine, a distant 
and hazy glimpse is caught of the dome of the 
old Louvre. 

Toward the middle of the seventeenth century 
a number of young artists, one of whom was 
Charles Le Brun, clubbed together and rented in 
common an atelier in a house adjacent to the 
Church of St. Eustache. One Vaudeschoux 
served them as model for the nude. For six 
months this unfortunate faithfully posed in what- 
ever attitude the fancy of his young masters 
might dictate; but as the winter came on he 
was finally compelled to declare that, notwith- 
standing his enthusiasm for art and his zeal in 
the service of his friends, the scanty drapery in 
which he posed as the classic heroes of antiquity 
was insufficient to keep him from shivering, and 
it would be necessary thenceforward to warm the 
atelier. This was a serious matter ; for not one of 
the youthful painters—all of whom were destined 
one day to figure on the royal pension roll—was 
then able to subscribe toward the extravagant 
luxury of a stove and fuel. So the students aban- 
doned their rented atelier, and took refuge in the 
cellar inhabited by one of their number in the 
Rue du Coq. ‘This economy enabled them to re- 
place the malign and by no means disinterested 
Vaudeschoux by a new model, a bibulous charac- 
ter, but of herculean build, Marin by name. 
Their example soon found imitators amongst 
other art enthusiasts of Paris, and at the same 
time service as artists’ models grew to be a recog- 
nized occupation. One Dubois set up in the busi- 
ness in a court of the Louvre; and two others, 
named Brulin and Girard, used to make the rounds 
of the ateliers, to be hired and grouped as mes- 
sieurs the artists might require. Brulin, who was 
a mason by trade, was so fine a specimen of phys- 
ical development that Le Brun afterward took 
him to Italy, where he supplanted the famous 
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Caporali of Rome, whose proportions had been 
regarded as miraculous. 

Le Brun and his confréres, desirous of with- 
drawing from the domination of the old corpora- 
tion of Master Painters bearing the title of the 
Academy of St. Luke, formed the project of es- 
tablishing at their own expense a school, or Ara- 
démie royale, where they should work publicly in 
the exemplification of their art, and teach the 
youth to draw from nature—that is to say, from 
a nude human figure posed in divers attitudes : a 
procedure ever since designated by the phrase 
faire une académie, or starting a school. 

The new course was assiduously followed, and 
later the King fostered it by granting letters 
patent dating from 1648. Such was the founda- 
tion of the French Royal Academy of Painting 
aud Sculpture, which flourished until the open- 
ing years of the Revolution. 

The Academy first took up its quarters in 
that same atelier near St. Eustache where winter 
and poverty had frozen out the model Vaudes- 
choux. Later it occupied the first floor of the 
Hotel de Clisson, Rue des Deux-Boules. In 1673 
we find it installed in a wing of the Palais Royal, 
built by the Cardinal de Richelieu for his library, 
on the site of the hdétel of the Count de Brion, 
equerry to Gaston d’Orleans. It was here that 
the painters and sculptors of the Academy gave 
their first general exposition, on the 25th of Au- 
gust—the King’s birthday. No contemporary 
picture of this notable event has survived ; but, 
by the aid of documents and prints preserved in 


that treasure house of history, the Carnavalet. 
Museum, M. Gosselin has produced the repre- 
sentation of the Brion court which we copy 
on page 15, showing the general aspect present- 
ed by that part of the old Palais Royal on An- 
gust 25th,1673. It fronted on the Rue Riche- 
lieu, the site being at present occupied by the 
Théitre Francais and its approaches. In this. 
open courtyard, without the protection even of 
a canopy, were exposed such seventeenth-century 
masterpieces as the ‘Story of Alexander,” by 
Lebrun, and the ‘‘ Conquests of Louis XIV.,” by 
Van der Meulen. The pieces of sculpture occu- 
pied the middle of the court, where they were 
grouped around the bronze statue of the King, 
destined for the Place Venddme. <A portion of 
the opening page of the catalogue of this exposi- 
tion is reproduced fac-simile on page 15. Three 
earlier expositions, under the patronage of Col- 
bert, were held here, in the years 1667, 1669 and 
1671, respectively, but the only catalogue pre- 
serve is that of 1673. 

From the Hétel de Brion the Academy re- 
moved to the Louvre, where its installation 
was celebrated in 1725, with extraordinary pomp- 
and splendor. This ceremony, as represented 
in its exterior aspect in the picture on page 
16, took place in the Apollo gallery, hung for 
the occasion with the richest tapestries of the 
royal household. The catalogue was edited by 
Perrault, author of the classic Fairy Tales. The: 
Academy now entered upon a flourishing period 
of its history. The expositions, held quite reg-- 
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ularly every two years, outgrew their quarters, 
and in the early part of the cighteenth century 
were transferred from the Apollo gallery to the 
adjoining grand hall-—the noble Salon Carré of 
our acquaintance. The tout Paris of that date 
‘thronged the Louvre during the month that the 
pictures were on view, and the entire quarter took 
on a festive air. The contemporary plan, by Tur- 
got, with the picture by M. Dunki (page 16), 
‘conveys a perfect idea of the external appearance 
and topography of the place. The Rue de Bean- 
vais and the Rue Frementeau correspond respect- 
ively to the Rue de Rivoli and the Rue Richelieu 


of to-day. The latter thoroughfare leads from the 
Palais Roys! to the irregular plaza of the Louvre, 
hemmed in on two sides by the great palace and 
its dependencies. M. Dunki’s picture, composed 
from a careful study of the original documents, 
presents with vivid animation the aspect of this 
historic Place du Louvre on an exposition day in 
the eighteenth century. Here are the cumbrous 
carriages, and the sedan chairs so dear to the old 
régime, with brocades, velvets, powdered wigs 
and queues, three-cornered hats, knee breeches, 
silk stockings and silver-buckled shoes, all gravi- 
tating in a fashionable crush toward the Academy 
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building at the further end of the square, which 
gave entrance to the Salon. In the foreground, 
to the right of the picture, is the Café d’Alban, 
at the angle of the Rue de Beaunvais—running op- 
position to the famous Café de Foy of the Palais 
Royal, whence, in the course of time, Camille 
Desmoulins was to lead the populace to the storm- 
ing of the Bastille. Finally, we have an elaborate 
and detailed view of the interior of the grand 
Salon, with these same dilettanti of 1787 discuss- 
ing the pictures. A number of these works— 
notably Mme. Vigée Lebrun’s “ Portrait of the 
Queen,” and David’s ‘“‘ Death of Socrates ”—are 
recognizable as canvases which figure in modern 
museums and collections. It was in this same 
Salon Carré, though not at this particular exposi- 
tion, that the charming Mme. Lebrun showed the 
“Venus” which inspired the following senti- 
mental billet : 


‘*Pour nous peindre Venus si belle, 
Vraiment je ne puis ¢oncevoir 
Ou Lebrun a pris son modele. .. . 
—Eh! n’a-t-elle pas son miroir ?” 


The Revolution put an end to the Royal Acad- 
emy in 1792; but the Louvre Salon survived for 
more than half a century longer, and even after 
the halls of the palace had been transformed into 
museums the works of living artists of celebrity 
continued to be exhibited there annually. A curi- 
ous old plate (page 20) gives us a glimpse of the 
Salon at the beginning of the present century, 
the large canvas in the centre, on the line, being 
the ‘‘ Death of Desaix.” Battles and portraits, 
the latter in particular, seem to have been the 
pieces de résistance of the Salons in the time of 
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the First Empire. <A vaude- 
villiste of the epoch sings: 


“J'ai peint mon pire, 
J’ai peint ma mire, 
Puis au Salon 
S’expose ma maison. 
De ma portitre 
J'ai peint le frére, 
J'ai peint le frotteur, le propri¢taire f 
Bref, dans latelier, 
J’ai peint tout mon quartier.’” 


It was in 1849 that the Salon 
finally quitted the Louvre, after 
having made its home there 
continuously for 124 years. ‘The 
inconvenience of erecting par- 
titions and scaffoldings for the 
hanging of the new pictures, 
and so rendering inaccessible 
during a considerable period 
each year the works of art be- 
longing in permanence to the museum, induced 
the administration to seek new quarters. First 
they removed to the badly lighted Salle des 
Maréchaux, in the Tuileries ; then (1850) back to 
the court of the Palais Royal ; then to the theatre 
of the Menus-Plaisirs ; and finally, in 1855, to the 
spacious “ crystal palace ” erected on the Cnamps- 
Flysées for the first Universal Exposition. This 
latter has remained the regular Salon headquar- 
ters during a generation past, and up to the 
present date. 

In the meantime the Salon had undergone cx- 
periments and changes innumerable in the ce- 
tails of its administration. Only within the last 
twenty-five years or so have the expositions been a 
regular annual fixture : previously, for long peri- 
ods together, they were held biennially, or at still 
longer intervals, and irregularly, The system of 
rewards in the form of medals does not appear to 
have been established until the beginning of the 
present century ; though of course successful art- 
ists had always received more or less of substantial 
distinction through individual patronage and 
commissions for public works. _'There was always 
(with the sole exception of the revolutionary year 
1848, when the grotesque experiment of free ad- 
mission of all works was tried) a jury of one kind 
or another to determine the acceptance of offer- 
ings for exhibition. In 1792, after the great 
Revolution, when the Royal Academy gave place 
to the Commune of Arts, under the direction of 
David, the jury was composed of artists and lay- 
men in about equal proportions. I’rom this period 
also dates the opening of the Salon to the offer- 
ings of all artists, whether French or foreign. 
Napoleon I. placed the expositions under control 
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of the Institute of France. Under the Restora- 
tion the government was represented on the jury 
by officers of its own selection, and also charged 
itself with the decree of awards. After 1849 the 
administration came into the hands of men whose 
names occupy a permanent place in the art history 
of the century. The admissions and the awards 
were voted upon by two distinct bodies, and in 
the latter the exhibitors en masse acquired ade- 
quate representation. With the establishment of 
the Republic, and the creation of the Ministry of 
Fine Arts, the juries came to be made up of mem- 
bers elected by artists who had won their medals, 
or at least exhibited a certain number of times, 
in the Salon. In 1881 the Ministry decreed the 
organization of the Society of French Artists. 
This body has ever since directed the fortunes of 
the old Salon, which, after the secession of Meis- 
sonier and his friends three years ago, retained 
the distinctive appellation of. the Salon of the 
Champs-Elysées. 

This secession was the outcome of a discussion 
by the society of the question as to whether the 
medals awarded at the Universal Exposition of 
1889 should confer upon their numerous recipi- 
ents the privilege of hors concours, or exemp- 
tion from submission to the jury in the following 
Salon of 1890. Meissonier (whose vehement and 
aggressive personality is legendary) insisted that 
the withdrawal of the said privilege from the 
recompensés of the late World’s Fair would com- 
promise the dignity and value of that interna- 
tional competition, and involve the honor of 
France itself. The great majority of the mem- 
bers, however, thought differently, and Meisso- 
nier’s objection was overwhelmingly voted down. 
Thereupon the painter 
of ‘‘ Friedland ” resign- 
ed from the committee, 
accompanied by a num- 
ber of its oldest and 
most distinguished 
members, including 
Puvis de Chavannes and 
Carolus Duran. The 
younger and the revolu- 
tionary elements flocked 
to the new standard, 
and thus arose the Na- 
tional Society of Fine 
Arts, under the leader- 
ship of Meissonier. It 
took up its quarters in 
the Beaux-Arts building 
of the World’s Fair, 
under the shadow of the 
Eiffel Tower, on the 


Champ de Mars, where its inaugural exhibition 
was held in the spring of 1890. Meissonier died 
in January, 1891, and was succeeded by Puvis de 
Chavannes as President of the Champ de Mars 
Salon. 

It is naturally at the Champs Elysées, or First 
Salon, that the conservative and classical tradi- 
tions of French art are most in evidence. The 
dominant personalities there are Bouguereau and 
Cabanel, both suave and exquisite masters, whose 
vogue is world-wide as their influence is potent. 
Bouguereau has been president of the Salon jury 
for many years in succession, though in 1892 the 
suffrages of his confréres gave that post of honor 
to Cabanel, and this year to Bonnat. 

Bouguereau was born at La Rochelle, sixty- 
seven years ago. Like Corot, he was destined by 
his parents to a shopkeeping career, but broke 
away from the counter to follow art. Ife studied 
first in the schools of Bordeaux, then in Paris 
under Picot, who was also the master of Cabanel 
and Henner. At twenty-five years of age he won 
the Prize of Rome ; and the outcome of his four 
years of Italian study was the ‘‘ Entombment of 
St. Cecilia.” This work, now famous, is in the 
Luxembourg Gallery, where also hangs the paint- 
er’s beautiful Madonna picture, the ‘‘ Vierge Con- 
solatrice,” representing the highest maturity of 
his powers. Bouguereau is one of the most ele- 
gant and finished draughtsmen of modern times ; 
and, while not a fleshy painter in the sense which 
may be applied to Cabanel, is perhaps the latter’s 
only rival in the exquisitely delicate representa- 
tion of the nude. While Cabanel idealizes Venus, 
Bouguereau offers his tribute at the altar of Cupid 
—which sentimental devotion, by the way, is the 
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precise subject of his Salon picture this year. He 
is a favorite not only with American students, 
but with American buyers as well; and his last 
year’s Salon contribution, ‘* Le Guepier,” or 
Love’s Wasp Nest (reproduced on page 73 of this 
number of FRANK LEsLI£’s PopuLAR MONTHLY), 
figures in the brilliant representative French Art 
exhibit at the Chicago World’s Fair. 

At the Second Salon, that of the Champ de 
Mars, where Puvis de Chavannes wears the crown 
and Carolus Duran (as president of the section of 
Painting) wields the sceptre, the note of moder- 
nity is Quite decided. The influence of the impres- 
sionist school, especially, is marked here, though 
its leading individual 
exponents, such as 
Monet, Degas, Dis- 
surro and Renoir, do 
not as a rule exhibit 
at either of the Sa- 
lons. Puvis de Cha- 
vannes is indisputa- 
bly in the very first 
rank amongst living 
artists, and one of the 
most poetic painters 
of any age. He has 
something of the 
misty harmony of 
Corot, and a classical 
charm comparable to 
the idyls of Theocri- 
tus. Withal, he is a 
symbolist in art. IIis 
well-known picture of 
«“The Fisherman’s 
Family” (painted in 
1875) is in a limited 
way illustrative of his 
manner and aims. The 
group portrayed is in 
reality a synthetic re- 
presentation of the 
humble life of toil, with infancy, maturity and 
age simply, sweetly, nobly typified. “Summer” 
and ‘‘ Winter,” the decorative panels painted, for 
the Hotel de Ville, Paris, represent the painter’s 
most recent work, in the line of his large “ fres- 
coes on canvas.” 

M. Pierre Puvis de Chayannes was born at 
Lyons in December, 1824, and was in succession 
the pupil of Ary Scheffer and of Couture. He 
first exhibited in Paris about the year 1854, at 
one of the minor galleries, the doors of the Salon 
being then closed to him as they were to Gustave 
Courbet, and to many other painters who have 
since won the highest renown. It is foreign to 
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the present purpose to enter into details with re- 
spect to his artistic training or the carlier and 
more hesitating steps of his career, or to give par- 
ticulars as to his private life: this is in his case 
the less necessary, as the man is all absorbed in 
the artist, and desires only to live and to be 
known to posterity through his achievement. 
He must be judged chiefly by the grand deco- 
rative works of his maturity, executed during the 
last twenty-five years, and among these may be 
mentioned notably the great series of designs, 
“Te Repos,” ‘ Le Travail,” ‘La Paix,” ‘* La 
Guerre” and ‘ Picardia,” all now in the Musée 
de Picardie, 2t Amiens ; the frescoes at the Pan- 
theon (Paris) illustra- 
tive of the early life 
cf St. Genevicve; the 
great “Ludus pro 
Patria,” also painted 
for Amiens; and the 
famous decorative 
work called ‘‘ Le Bois 
Sacré Cher aux Arts 
et aux Muses.” These 
are perhaps his great- 
est and most complete 
achievements, and so 
may be taken as most 
representative of his 
manner and mode of 
thought. The eycle 
of designs at Amiens 
is one of the most im- 
portant and original 
decorative works ex- 
ecuted by a modern 
painter. It isa paint- 
ed epic of humanity, 
in which are set forth, 
with perfect simplic- 
ity and directness, 
yet with ideal grand- 
eur and the largest 
generalization, four great universal phases of 
human life. The crowning achievement of the 
painter must, however, be deemed the series of 
frescoes at the Pantheon (completed in 1877 
illustrating the early youth of the patron saint 
of Paris, St. Genevieve. It is here especially that 
M. Puvis de Chavannes reveals himself as a mas- 
ter of decorative art, and a creative artist capable 
of grappling with the most elevated themes in a 
spirit worthy of them, and of rendering them 
with the noblest pathos and simplicity. The 
landscape accompaniments, which constitute so 
essential a part of his works, are unsurpassed for 
eimple majesty of line, harmony of color and pa- 
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thetic suggestiveness, and above all for the way 
in which they are indissolubly linked to the scenes 
which they frame and complete. 

In the drawing in most of his later and more 
representative works the painter has deliberately 
eliminated all detail in the delineation of facial 
expression, in the representation of the human 
form, and even in the folds and adjustment of the 
draperies, which according to his view would de- 
tract from the epic breadth and generalized char- 
acter of his creations, and impart to them an as- 
pect too realistic and too individual. In this 
process of generalization results are certainly 
often attained which are akin to defective, or, 
rather, to insufficient, drawing, especially in the 
rendering of the human form; and it is this 
which has caused it to be said and often repeated 
that M. Puvis de Chavannes cannot draw, and 
has adopted his present system to hide deficiencies 
of training, though some of the works at Amiens 
are the best proof of the contrary. 

Like many other innovators, who, feeling they 
have something new to say, choose to say it ina 
strange and unfamiliar way, M. Puvis de Cha- 
vannes was at the commencement of his artistic 
career derided as a fantastic visionary of a mild 
type, to whom on account of the comparatively 
innocuous nature of his productions a certain 
amount of contemptuous toleration was to be ac- 
corded. Recalling the career of other and even 
greater men than he—Eugéne Delacroix, detested 
und persecuted by Ingres and his followers; Mil- 
let, whose sublime types were in his earlier time 
deemed rude, coarse and uncouth; and Corot, 
who at one time could not even obtain for his 
landscapes access to the Salon—M. Pnvis de 
Chavannes has, however, persevered, serenely un- 
daunted, nay, even perhaps too little affected, by 
genuine criticism. To-day, in the face of the 
magnificent works with which he has enriched 
France, the painter is on too high a pedestal for 
criticism of the merely contemptuous kind, and 
his critics are accordingly compelled to take up a 
different position. None now attempt entirely to 
deny his immense talent and pre-eminence in 
decorative art, nor the loftiness and simplicity of 
his conceptions. But other means of attack must 
be found ; for is he not, with MM. Baudry, Jules 
Lefebvre, and a few others, the chief and most 
imposing barrier to the inrushing tide of realism, 
which, no longer content to occupy its proper and 
legitimate place in the fields of genre, portrait 
and landscape, would now invade the precincts of 
the highest decorative art? It is a fact thata 
serious attempt is being made to substitute for 
such noble and appropriate works as those devised 
by the painter for the museum at Amiens and the 
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Paris Hotel de Ville, and by M. Baudry for the 


foyer of the Grand Opéra, productions in the 


style exhibited by M. Gervex in his highly dexter- 
ous, but mean, unpleasant and unornamental can- 
vases devised for the decoration of one of the 
Parisian Mairies.* It is not so long since repre- 
sentative Parisian critics wrote of M. Puvis de 
Chavannes in this strain: ‘‘ We recognize his: 
great ability as a designer and colorist, but he 
seeks here to represent what he has never seen, 
and what we, the inhabitants of France, and not 
of the Vale of Tempe, neither want any longer 
nor understand. We ask for something -newer 
and more modern in type and conception, more 
completely in sympathy with our humanity of to- 
day and its wants.” To-day he may be said to 
have established his claim to be judged by the 
higher canons of decorative and ideal art—the 
canons applied to the great masters, who inter- 
preted nature by searching out its noblest, tru- 
est and most essential elements, while neglecting 
such as from their merely accidental and tempo- 
rary nature are unworthy of being perpetuated. 

Very much of a personage at the Champ de 
Mars Salon is the talented, showy and courtly 
Carolus Duran, who does innumerable different. 
things admirably well. He paints portraits, so 
it is said, for money, and cultivates the nude for 
fame. He is sixty years of age, and of notably 
distinguished and elegant personality. Although 
born at Lille, he claims Castilian origin, and cer- 
tainly presents the type and allure of a Spanish 
cavalier. . 

The New Salon has also enrolled amongst its 
notabilities Messrs. Duez, Gervex, Cazin, Roll, 
Dagnan-Bouveret, L’Hérémite and Jean Bérand. 
Two of the most distinguished among the women 
painters of France—namely, Mme. Madeleine Le- 
maire and Mlle. Louise Breslan—figure on the 
catalogue of the New Salon, while Mlle. Abbema 
remains with the Old. Béraud has two special 
titles to distinction : he is an inimitably fine deline- 
ator of the modern Parisian—and Parisienne—and 
the most daring of innovators in the direction of 
what may be called the anachronistic sermon- 
picture. This latter consists in the presentation 
of New Testament stories in modern, not to say 
Jin-de-siécle, dress. Thus, in Béraud’s most strik- 
ing production of this kind, the famous “ Magda- 
len at the Pharisee’s House,” exhibited in 1891, 
we have the penitent in the guise of an elegant 
demi-mondaine prostrate before a party of cyn- 
ical gentlemen in evening dress, who have just 
been dining ;, while near the head of the table 


*See detailed study of the works of M. Puvis de Cha- 
vannes, by Claude Phillips, in Cassell’s Magazine of Art. 
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sits the halo-crowned Christ, uttering His divine 
rebuke, “ Let him who is without guilt cast the 
first stone.” The faces in this strangely impressive 
picture are composites of the salient traits of cer- 
tain eminent moralists, philosophers and littéra- 
teurs who are personally familiar to Parisians. 
The artist is thus enabled to secure a startling 
effect of realism, and to heap confusion upon the 
latter-day Scribes and Pharisees, without exposing 
himself to prosecution for defamation of charac- 
ter. Béraud followed this up last year with a less 
successful ‘‘ Descent from the Cross” on Mont- 
martre, which curious work may at present be 
seen in the French section at the Chicago Fair. 

Meanwhile the two Salons of 1893 have thrown 
open their gates, and their respective offerings 
are now before the public in full display and 
rivalry. Evidently the rapprochement of the two 
great factions dividing the French artists, if it is 
ever to come about, is indefinitely postponed. 
The Champs Elysées Salon, opening as usual on 
the 1st of May, under the presidency of M. Bon- 
nat, is ahead this year in point of time. It is too 
early, at the present writing, to venture upon 
even general comparisons. ‘I'he Old Salon shows 
nearly 2,000 pictures, and half as many works of 
sculpture. Amongst the names which figure 
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prominently are those of Roybet, Bouguereau, 
Bonnat, Munkacsy, Wenker, Alma-Tadema, Le- 
febvre, Henner, Laurens, Rochegrosse, Flameng, 
Constant and Ridgeway Knight, and of the sculp- 
tors, Falguicre, Mercié, Charpentier, Barrias and 
Frémiet. At the New Salon, on the Champ de 
Mars, some of the familiar great names are missing 
this year ; but it is always an even chance here 
that their absence will be made up for by some 
sensational success: amongst the new men—the 
jeunes. 

Such is the Paris Salon, that shining goal 
which many an ambitious American artist has at- 
tained, and toward which many more are striv- 
ing, as they must continue to strive, unaided, for 
a long while yet, until the Government of the 
United States shall take the first step toward fos- 
tering native art by the foundation of a Nationa) 
School. This desired consummation we may per- 
haps live to see (is not the approach of the Mil- 
lennium itself confidently predicted ?), together 
with the establishment of an American Prize of 
Rome—or Prize of Paris. There are to-day nearly 
two thousand American art students enrolled at 
the various schools and studios of Paris; and ev- 
ery one of these students comes more or less di- 
rectly under the personal influence of the men 
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Cabanel. 


Carolus Duran. 


THE PARIS SALON, 


ENTRANCE TO THE PALAIS DE L'INDUSTRIE, CHAMPS-ELYSEES, 


whose names and works are the pride and glory 
of the Salon. 

In a rambling old house (No. 131 Boulevard 
Montparnasse), in the heart of the Latin Quar- 
ter, flourishes the American Art Students’ Club, 
started some two or three years since, under the 


presidency of our successful compatriot, Mr. A. A. 
Anderson. I havea vivid recollection of a summer 
evening’s garden féte, at which, on this delightful 
bit of artistic neutral ground, M. Bouguereau ad- 
dressed to the youthful assemblage an earnest and 
intimate discourse, closing with an inspiring dec- 
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laration to the effect that ‘‘ America is rich above 
all other countries in the resources and conditions 
favorable to the development of the art of the fut- 
ure, and her students are the readiest to absorb 


PEASANT LIFE IN ITALY. 


the knowledge which past experience has given to 
our Old World schools. The artistic, no less than 
the material, triumphs of the coming age, young 
ladies and gentlemen, are in your grasp,” 


PEASANT LIFE. IN ITALY, 


By PROFESSOR FIDELIO F, CANUTI. 


HarDty had I crossed the ocean, revisiting the 
old Continent after an absence which made me 
feel a stranger if not an alien, when I found the 
air much brighter and the sky more serene than 
in the greater part of our country. Everything 
around me vividly illustrated the pleasing descrip- 
tions of France. 

Passing to Italy, I had the sensation of riding 
through the Alps, and in the intervals of whirling 
from one tunnel to another I was wonderstruck 
by the scenery around me. Steep mountain peaks, 
on which hovering clouds seemed to rest, gave me 
a fair idea of the Arctic regions. Beautiful it is 
to see the two principal seasons of the year repre- 
sented in reality, and at the same time. In what- 
ever month of summer a traveler passes through 
the Alps, he will see snow-covered regions on their 
summits ; while the valleys below are flooded with 
the sunshine of summer. 

The Italian peasants are very polite and hospi- 
table to strangers. In this respect they deserve 
the praise they receive from all who have lived 
among them. <A stranger is received with all the 
deference usually paid to personages of the king- 
dom. He is saluted by all whom he meets, men 
and women, and their salutations are made gra- 
cious by a smile or pleasant words. The peasant 
feels proud to associate with the stranger, and is 
gratified to be able to do him services. 

The stranger who first enjoys the attentions 
paid him by the peasants in Italy will conjecture 
that it is due to the humility to which they were 
trained by oppression in the past. But such is 
not the case. It is due rather to the manners 
they are taught as children. I will notesay that 
their education is as extensive as that of the aver- 
age of our American country people, but it is a 
fact that politeness in the Italian schools is next 
to reading and writing. In the small towns, in- 
variably furnished with public schools since the 
Revolution, there is a fair degree of knowledge 
among the people—a knowledge and schooling 
which have imparted gracious manners with an 
independence of character that makes every indi- 
vidual the guardian of his rights. 


It gave me much pleasure to observe the extent 
of republican feeling amongst them. The envied 
example set forth by the United States especially 
has been effective in arousing the people of the 
countries from which we receive emigrants to a 
just estimation of their rights and responsibilities. 
Nor can it be doubted that Europeans who return 
to their fatherland from the United States exert 
a good political influence upon their countrymen. 
The peasants of various ranks were wont to listen 
to me with rapt attention when I spoke of our 
privileges and institutions, and they often ex- 
pressed their desire to acquire the same in Italy. 

If religion must be brought into the question, I 
must express my conviction that the Roman 
Church has lost much of her hold upon the Ital- 
ians. In those days when light and knowledge 
were kept back from the masses the church used 
to have the most dutiful and bigoted subjects, but 
at present the reaction is in force. The peasants 
are still Catholics. They attend the ministrations 
of the priests and perform the duties which that 
religion imposes. But they have faith chiefly in 
their own prayers, and while some remain stead- 
fast to the confession, and have masses said for. 
the dead, the majority have renounced both. 
The priests, regarded a few generations back with 
superstitious awe, are to-day on a level with the. 
rest of the community, and in some cases are re- 
garded with suspicion by those who remember 
their attitude of thirty years ago, when they op- 
posed Italian unity and retarded the freedom of 
the people. 

The peasants have still a religious bigotry, but 
this consists mainly in their belief in saints and 
miracles. The teachers of the Catholic doctrine 
have lost their former influence. One evening, 
as I was conversing with some peasants seated 
among the ruins of an ancient castle, the Roman 
question was brought up, and I said : ‘‘ The Pope 
will hardly possess Rome again.” “The Pope’s 
political power,” replied the doctor of the town, 
“ig lost forever, for while a true Italian exists 
he will consider Rome dearer than his life.” 
‘*For my part,” added a hardy farmer, with 
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muddy boots and a short pipe in his mouth, ‘I 
would rather see Italy involved in war than have 
her lose the seat of the glory of our ancestors.” 
The natural occupation of the Italian peasants 
is agriculture. With few exceptions there are no 
manufactures or mines, and as a matter of course 
the inhabitants must depend for subsistence on 
the tillage of their lands. Of those few who are 
not farmers there are in each town two or three 
shoemakers, one or two blacksmiths, a few car- 
penters, some tailors, stonemasons and _sture- 
keepers. ‘The town has generally three or four 
tich families, who are the owners of the lands 
round abont. The peasants lead a very humble 
life, and it isa remarkable fact that the farmers 
live the worst of all. Those sturdy sons of the 
soil have always the hardest work to do and the 
least to eat. This is due to the fact that very 
few of them own the land they cultivate. They 
are all under rich proprietors, and practically in 
the condition of serfs. The proprietors have 
agents to attend to their lands, and those agents, 
generally harsh and exacting, keep the farmer 
under their stern orders with unrelenting sever- 
ity. It is only of late that the Italian farmers 
have begun to assume an independence of charac- 
ter which, at least, will protect their rights from 
further infringement. But the peasant must 
work, and his whole family must help him, other- 
wise they would have to face destitution. After 
the farmer has labored the whole year he gets 
one-half only of the profits and of the products. 


If the crops have been poor, then misery follows . 


with the winter. The merchants and_ store- 
keepers get along more evenly, but they too must 
always pray for good crops. 

Yet this austere living only slightly affects the 
cheerfulness of the Italian peasants, and with all 
their toil and sufferings they seem to enjoy life. 
Qn pleasant days one hears singing from morn- 
ing till night ; and when they meet their saluta- 
tions are accompanied by jokes and laughter. 

The Italians are very sensitive, and this may 
account in some degree for their considerateness 
toward others. But their sensitiveness is above 
all demonstrated in their love affairs, which were 
to me a most interesting study. 

There is something chivalrous in the love of 
the Italian youth. Ido not believe that a single 
girl in all Italy is without a lover after she has 
passed sixteen summers ; and more often than not 
the first love is the last. But before the lover is 
smiled upon he must prove acceptable not only to 
the girl, but to her family as well. In those vil- 
lages, where they all know one another as well as 
if they were but one family, the attachment be- 
tween two young people is at once known, and 
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becomes the subject of infinite gossip. If the 
match is possible and fitting, then both are en- 
couraged ; but if not, the girl especially is made an 
object of ridicule by her friends, who are the old 
ladies, the married women and the girls of the 
neighborhood. It is only in rare cases that she 
insists on encouraging her lover after he has been 
condemned by such atribunal. In this manner 
uniformly happy marriages come about, and the 
question, “Is marriage a failure ?” is not an avail- 
able topic of discussion. This is due to the com- 
mon faithfulness between husbands and wives, 
consequent in its turn upon the sincerity of their 
love matches. ' 

I chanced to find myself in one town, not far 
from my home, at the time when the recruits of 
the army were called to the city for enrollment. 
The young men passed the night before their de- 
parture in serenading their sweethearts, singing 
patriotic and love songs until the break of day. 
About two hours before noon, as they started on 
their long march, they began songs of farewell— 
sweet leavetakings of parents, sweethearts and 
friends. I was seated under a tree with two ac- 
quaintances. ‘‘ Look !” said one of them, point- 
ing to a window. I turned, and saw a beautiful 
brunette weeping as she gazed upon the moving 
ranks of the young men. Then, all around, I 
perceived other girls at the windows with their 
handkerchiefs before their eyes. On the door- 
step of a house two young couples were holding 
each other’s hands with despairing looks, as if un- 
able to part. A little further cn a girl fastened 
a flower on a young man’s coat, and then buried 
her face in her handkerchief as they parted. 
There were a hundred other similar episodes at 
the same time, which prettily illustrated the ten- 
derness of sentiment between Italian lovers. 

The last characteristic of the Italian peasants 
which I am going to note here is their great love 
of music. While riding through the woods I 
often halted my horse to listen to the beautiful, 
clear voice of some covtadina singing like a bird 
at her work. ‘The Italian country girls have a 
natural gift of expression in song which is truly 
remarkable. During the mild season, when even- 
ing comes, the Italian towns are full of music. 
The young men turn out in companies of six, 
eight or twelve, and then such singing is heard 
as is rare to find in America outside the opera or 
concert room. I often wondered whence came 
their naive and touching melodies. They often, 
indeed, sing folk songs to airs from ‘Il Trova- 
tore,” ** Norma,” ‘* La Traviata,” ete. ; but they 
had others which were quite as sweet in an art- 
less way, and which I am sure were not from any 
of the classical composers. 
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By GRACE ISABEL COLBRON. 


“<YzEs, it’s a cad story,” said Mrs. Brown; ‘‘and 
I can.tell you the truth of it, if anyone can, for I 
was called in at the time, and saw more o’ the 
goin’s-on than most folk hereabout.” 

The good woman settled the cushions of her 
chair afresh, took up her knitting and began : 

“« Father an’ me was young people then, an’ 
Mirandy there was a little toddlin’ thing, no big- 
ger than her own baby is now, when Jedge Hart- 
ley came to live in the big house across the road. 
Ye see, the jedge was born in this part of the 
eountry, and he allers had a likin’ for the town. 
He went to the city when he was a little feller, 
and made a heap o’ money in the lawyer busi- 
ness, an’ they said as how he was a great hand 
at speechifyin’, and was thought a deal of in the 
city. He married a rich wife—a widder with a 
daughter, she was, and she was a highflier! Al- 
lers a-dressin’ an’ goin’ to balls and dinners, an’ 
givin’ big parties in her own house, an’ spendin’ 
money reckless ! 


“‘Jedge, he wanted to build a house here an’ 
come here summers, but his wife, she wouldn’t 
hear of it; so the jedge used to come alone, now 
an’ then, an’ stop at the hotel, an’ look up his old 
friends. But Mrs. Hartley, she died, an’ then 
the jedge built the white house an’ come here 
every summer. The stepdaughter was married, 
an’ once in awhile she come here on a visit, an’ 
then such times as they’d have! She was jest like 
her ma, all for show an’ fuss an’ feathers. But 
the jedge liked best to be alone with his son, who 
was here most o’ the time. He was a mighty 
pleasant young gentleman, an’ seemed to enjoy 
bein’ here with his father, for all it was so quiet. 
In the fall o’ the year they allers had a party 0’ 
young gentlemen, Mr. Charles’s friends, here for 
the shootin, an’ then it would be lively at the 
house again. There was one of ’em used to come 
more often, an’ him an’ Mr. Charles was great 
friends. He was a good-lookin’ feller, that city 
chap, an’ allers had a pleasant word for everyone 
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he’d meet ; but, somehow, I mistrusted him—he 
had a rovin’ eye an’a kind of a slippery way I 
didn’t like. But other folks thought he was fine, 
an’ liked him better than they did Mr. Charles, 
who was more quiet like, an’ not so ready with his 
tongue. 

“‘Well, he came here so often, folks began to 
wonder what brought him, an’ purty soon it got 
around that he was makin’ up to Farmer Gray’s 
daughter Rosy. Asa Gray had three daughters, 
but they wasn’t none on ’em much to look at ex- 
cept Rosy, who was the purtiest girl anywhere 
around these parts. She was a nice girl, too, but 
she was fond of a good time, an’ a little stand- 
oftish with the fellers at times. Sam Rogers was 
in love with her ever since she was a little thing, 
an’ altho’ she almos’ drove him crazy with her 
ways sometimes, we allers supposed she’d marry 
him finally, for we didn’t think any girl in her 
senses would throw away the chance of getting 
Sam Rogers. So, when people saw this city fel- 
ler was foolin’ around Rosy, they looked out for 
trouble, for Sam had a bad temper when he got 
riled. And trouble there was, worse than we 
thought for ! 

‘Well, when Sam took to meetin’ Mr. Charles 
an’ his friend at Farmer Gray’s most every time 
he went there he begun to get riled, more espe- 
cial as Rosy allers seemed pleased to see them, an’ 
didn’t pay much attention to him when they was 
there. He didn’t mind Mr. Charles, for he an’ 
Sam was good friends, an’ then Mr. Charles would 
be talkin’ to old Gray an’ to Sam, while the other 
feller—Compton was his name—was doin’ the 
charmin’ to Rosy. Sam told father one day that 
if Rosy liked the feller, an’ he meant fair an’ 
square by her, he wouldn’t never stan’ in their 
way, but he said he mistrusted the chap didn’t 
mean the honest thing by Rosy, an’ he wasn’t 
goin’ to stan’ around an’ see any such doin’s 
while he had strength left to protect her. 

“Mr. Charles an’ Mr. Compton went away to- 
gether for awhile, an’ one day, when they was 
gone about a week, Sam Rogers came in here in 
a howlin’ rage. You see, Sam’s mother was a sort 
o’ cousin o’ mine, an’ we allers looked on Sam as 
oue of the family like. Well, Sam he come in, 
tearin’ mad, and said as how he found out from 
some chap at the hotel, who knew Compton, 
that he was engaged to some rich city girl, who 
was away travelin’, in Europe, I think he said, av’ 
was goin’ to marry her next year. 

‘©* What did I tell yer ? sez Sam, who was so 
mad he couldn’t hardly speak straight. ‘ Didn’t 
I say the feller was playin’ the fool with Rosy ? 
T tell yer now, an’ I want yer both to take a note 
of it, that if that chap comes hangin’ round Rosy 
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Gray, an’ talkin’ soft to her, an’ I catch him at it, 
Til shoot him down, just as he stands !’ 

“Father an’ me both tried to pacify him, but 
his blood was up, an’ he wouldn’t hear to reason, 
so all we could do was to hope the city chap would 
keep out o’ the way. 

«The next evenin’ was hot an’ sultry, an’ I was 
sittin’ by the door tryin’ to keep cool—father was 
down to a meetin’ of some sort at the hotel—when 
I see a man come out from the jedge’s house an’ 
go down the road toward Farmer Gray’s. It was 
so dark I couldn’t see his face, but I thought 
from his walk and figur’ it must be Mr. Charles. 
I wouldn’t ha’ thought no more of it, only I was 
surprised at seein’ him, as I didn’t know he was 
home. 

‘*About an hour later I was upstairs with 
Mirandy—for what with the heat an’ the ’skeeters 
the poor child was that restless, there was no get- 
tin’ her to sleep at all; an’ as I was sittin’ there I 
heard a shot, an’ then a scream that kinder froze 
up all the blood inside me. : 

“‘T sot there, all of a shiver, an’ the hired girl 
I got in for harvest time come runnin’ up. 

***QOh, Mis’ Brown, did you hear that screech ?” 
sez she. ‘ What do you think it was ?” 

“*«Tt was a woman’s voice, Sairey,’ sez I, ‘an’ 
that’s all I know, but if you’ll set here with the 
child I'll see if I can find out what’s the matter.’ 
For the shot I heard first skeered me worse’n the 
scream. Girls’ll scream at most anything, but I 
didn’t like that shot. 

‘*So down I went, an’ out into the road, but 
couldn’t see nor hear nothin’ more. I walked 
down a bit toward Farmer Gray’s, an’ when I got 
near enough I see the parlor was all lit up, an’ one 
o’ the girls was standin’ by the winder, wringin’ 
her hands and goin’ on awful. 

‘¢«There’s somethin’ up there,’ thinks I. SoI 
went on to the house as quick as I could. The 
door was wide open, an’ I went right into the sit- 
tin’ room fore I found anybody. But I found 
‘em there, an’ it makes me shiver now to think 
of the sight I saw that night. 

‘* There, on the sofer, was Mr. Charles Hartley, 
laid out white as a ghost, an’ a great horrid blood 
stain on his coat ; an’ Rosy Gray was kneeling be- 
side him, rubbin’ his hands, an’ callin’ him lovin’ 
names, an’ beseechin’ him to speak to her ‘ jest 
once.’ It was heartrendin’ to hear the girl take 
on 80. : 

“‘The other girls was standin’ by the winder, 
’most in hysterics, an’ Old Mau Gray was tryin’ to 
comfort Rosy. 

‘* Back in a corner by the door was Sam Rog- 
ers, with a look on his face the like of which I 
hope never to see again. He didn’t seem to see 
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anybody but Rosy and Mr. Charles, an’ he stared 
at them as if they was ghosts, an’ not flesh an’ 
blood like himself. Jest as I came in he moved 
forward. | 

«© Rosy,’ sez he, in a hollow kind o’ voice, 
“won't yer let me speak to yer a minute ?’ 

** Rosy looked up at him, and give him such 
a look! She just hissed one word between her 
teeth. ‘Murderer!’ was all she said, an’ then 
she turned to the poor young gentleman lyin’ 
there so white, an’ buryin’ her face in his breast, 
jest below that red stain, she commenced to sob 
as if her heart was broke. 

«*Sam_ stood there, sorter dazed like, for ’most 
# minute, then he turned an’ walked out. I fol- 
lowed and stopped him in the hall. 

« ¢Sam,’ I sez, ‘ where are you goin’ ?’ 

**«To give myself up,’ sez he, in that same 
holler voice, like as if all the life was gone out of 
him. 

“*€ Who to ?” 

«© To the jedge.’ 

«** Are you a-goin’ to tell him you’ve killed his 
only son ?’ I sez. ‘It'll be the death of him, too! 
You must let some one ‘tell him first. Oh, Sam, 
what did you do ? 

*«<«T thought it was the other fellow,’ he 
groaned. ‘I see them talkin’ down by the gate, 
an’ jest as I come up I heard Rosy say, ‘‘ Why, I 
didn’t never think anything of him, anyhow ;” an’ 
I was that jealous crazy I thought for sartain she 
meant me, an’ to hear her talkin’ that way to that 
feller that was foolin’ her was more than I could 
stand, an’ I pulled out my pistol O God! 
© God! what have I done ?” 

‘‘An’ the poor feller stood there, claspin’ his 
hands tight, an’ with that dreadful, despairin’ 
look on his face ! 

**T felt sorry for him, for all he had jest killed 
a fellow creature in his blind rage, for I saw he 
felt as bad as the rest of us. 

**¢ Sam,’ I sez, ‘ you jest go back to my house, 
an’ set there till Icome. Now, promise me you 
will.’ 

**T will, Cousin Ann,’ he sez. ‘It don’t mat- 
ter much where I go, so long as I keep out of 
Rosy’s sight. She won’t never want to see me 
again! I hope they won’t be long about hangin’ 
me !’ 

‘© An’ off he went down the road, his head 
hangin’, an’ a step on him like an old man. 

*©«T went back into the parlor, an’ Farmer 
Gray came to meet me. 

«©«Oh, Mis’ Brown,’ he sez, ‘I’m glad you’re 
here; we need help badly. Who is to tell the 
jedge *” 

** Rosy heard him, an’ she stood right up. 


father, an’ didn’t like them kind of jokes. 
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«©«T will ” sez she, calm as could be, though 
her eyes were red with her cryin’, an’ her purty 
hair was all hangin’ wild round her face. ‘'There’s 
nobody can tell him but me, for it’s my fault this 
happened, an’ there’s nobody but me knows how 
he will feel.’ 

«You see, it seems that Rosy was in love with 
Mr. Charles all the time, altho’ he never knew 
it, an’ thought no more of her than of any purty 
girl, for he wasn’t much for the girls, anyway, 
poor young gentleman. He didn’t know his 
friend vas engaged until they went away that 
time, an’ then he talked hot to him about his 
conduct with Rosy. The other chap took it as 
a joko; but Mr. Charles was a good man, like his 
So 
they quarreled, an’ Mr. Charles left his friend, 
an’ come straight up here to tell Rosy what the 
other fellow was like. Them two was jest about 
of a build, an’ so in the dark Sam thought it was 
Compton. 

«Them was sad times in the village! I helped 
to lay out the poor young gentleman, an’ Rosy 
took care of the jedge. 

‘*You never saw such a girl! ‘There she was, 
her heart breaking with the grief, an’ she was 
that tender and thoughtful for the jedge, as if 
she’d been his own child ! 

‘*The poor old man jest broke down, an’ we 
thought he’d die, too; but with Rosy’s care he 
pulled through, and when he got well again 
he adopted Rosy for his child, an’ took her away 
with him to fureign parts. 

‘« Tfe only lived a few years more, an’ Rosy was 
the light of his life, and when he died he left her 
all the money his son would have had. Rosy 
didn’t come back here for a‘ long time, but now 
she comes up to the big house every summer, an’ 
brings a lot o’ poor city children with her, an’ 
gives em a fine time. An’ they say she spends 
all her time an’ money doin’ good, an’ there’s 
many a poor family here knows it, too.” 

«And what became of Sam ?” 

‘Poor feller!” sighed Mrs. Brown. ‘* The 
jedge somehow got the sentence changed to hard 
labor—on Rosy’s askin’, they said, for after her 
first grief was over she allers said she was to blame 
for it all, an’ tried all she could to get Sam off. 
The poor feller didn’t last long, an’ died in prison 
soon after he was sentenced. I was mighty sorry 
for Sam, for, barrin’ that he was a relation o’ 
mine, he was one of the smartest young fellers 
in town, an’ he certainly had reason to be mad at 
that Compton feller. 

‘*So that’s how Mr. Charles Hartley came to 
his death, an’ I ought to know all about it, if any- 
one does.” 


GREENLAND AND ITS MYSTERIES. 


By MARY TITcoMs. 


For centuries Greenland has been a fascinat- 
ing mystery. The wild beauty of its rugged 
coast, its almost impregnable eastern ice belt, 
the huge glaciers blocking its fjords, have always 
aroused peculiar interest ; but far more exciting 
to the curiosity of man have been the inscrutable 
enigmas of its northern boundary, and of that 
shrouded interior which fancy long ago envel- 
oped in supernatural mystery—that ‘inland ice” 
which tradition pronounced impenetrable. 

Every attempt to explore this vast inland ice 
cap, however unsuccessful, seems only to have 
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stimulated the curiosity and aroused the ambi- 
tion of adventurous spirits. In various expedi- 
tions during the present century one explorer 
after another has gone beyond the margin of the 
great ice sheet and viewed its long, unbroken 
stretch, or hopefully ventured a little way along 
the unknown expanse, until some unexpected 
barrier forced return. But not until 1888 was 
Nansen’s famous journey across Southern Green- 
land accomplished, and still fresh is the enthusi- 
asm excited by Lieutenant Robert E. Peary’s 
crossing of Northern Greenland in the summer 
of 1892. That Arctic 
investigations possess 
some powerful attrac- 
tion is manifest from 
the fact that both 
these distinguished ex- 
plorers meditate new 
exploits, and the sum- 
mer of 1893 will prob- 
ably find them again 
in the polar regions. 
Certainly it is not 
strange that a country 
which for ages has 
kept the secret of jts 
silent interior and 
northern boundary 
locked in icy fetters 
should be the object 
of keenest scientific 
interest. And the re- 
sults of a long series of 
expeditions, in which 
untold sufferings have 
been endured and 
many valuable lives 
sacrificed, have de- 
veloped methods by 
which more efficient 
polar work has been 
recently achieved. In- 
creased knowledge of 
the Arctic seas, the 
icebergs, the treacher- 
ous ice pack and floes, 
reduces the danger of 
voyages, While the 
system of sledge trav- 
eling, and the use of 
“ski,” or Norwegian 
snowshoes, seem ad- 
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1. Lieutenant R. E. Peary. 2. Upernavik. 8. Esquimau House, Godhavn. 4. Peary’s Sledge Journey. 


mirably adapted to countries in the vicinity of 
the North Pole. 

One cannot fully appreciate recent explorations 
exccpt by recalling to some extent the history and 
climatic conditions of Greenland, and the results 
of carlier investigations. 

According to the ancient sagas of Iceland, 
Greenland was discovered in 873 by an Icelander 
named Gunbiérn, who, driven westward by a 
storm, sighted its snowy southern headland, and 
christened it ‘‘ Hvidsaerk.” But not until more 
than a century later was any settlement made in 
the country. About 985 the son of a Norwegian 
chief living in Iceland committed a murder, and 
was banished from the island for three years. He 
was known as Erik the Red ; and, hesitating where 
to go, finally resolved to search for the legendary 
land of Gunbiérn. The first sight of the cheer- 
less coast did not attract him, and he sailed along 


the shore until he came to a turning point—now 
Cape Farewell—thence northward, landing near 
the present site of Julianashaab, where he spent 
the time of his exile. This was in summer, and 
the banks of the fjords were covered with the 
rich green grass that quickly springs up in those 
regions, and it seems natural enough that he 
should call the country ‘‘Greenland.” Even after 
residence had given him knowledge of long win- 
ters he carried back to Iceland this attractive 
name to induce others to settle there. 

A colony was soon established. Towns were 
built, farms were cleared, ships from Norway and 
other countries came to trade. Although the in- 
terior was covered with ice, pasturage was good 
on the fjords; the people raised cattle and sheep, 
and the reindeer, walrus and seal added to their 
means of sustenance. Emigrants poured in, and 
another colony was established farther north, the 


5. The Lookout at the Masthead. 6. Peary’s Hut. 7. Esquimau “ Barn” with ‘‘ Kayak.” 8, Esquimau Hut. 9, Mrs. Peary. 
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two being distinguished by the names of ‘“ Oster- 
bygd” and “ Vesterbygd.” Both these settle- 
ments are now believed to have been on the 
western coast, but for centuries the opinion pre- 
vailed that the ‘‘ Osterbygd ” was on the eastern 
coast, and numerous expeditions were afterward 
sent in search of this supposed “ lost colony ” of 
Norsemen. How far north these old settlers pen- 
etrated is uncertain, but it is evident they went 
as far as 73°, as in 1824, near Upernavik, a stone 
was discovered carved with Runic characters, giv- 
ing the names of the men who made the inscrip- 
tion, with the statement that they ‘‘ cleared 
ground ” on that spot, April, 1135. 

Lief, the restless son of Erik, who had discov- 
ered a portion of the New England coast in one 
of his westward cruises, afterward visited Norway, 
and was persuaded by King Olaf to embrace Chris- 
tianity. Lief carried the new religion back to 
Greenland. Erik himself was a reluctant convert ; 
but his wife Thjodhilda founded a church, which 
was long known as ‘‘ Thjodhilda’s Kirk,” and in 
a short time pagan rites were wholly abandoned 
by the colonists. 

In 1135 a bishop was sent to reside among 
these Greenland Christians. Cathedrals, churches 
and monasteries were erected. ‘Trade flourished, 
and the people lived contented and happy. But 
in process of time Greenland came into the pos- 
session of Norway ; commerce with other nations 
was prohibited, shipping interests declined ; if 
bishops were appointed, they did not trouble 
themselves to visit their charges ; and, deprived 
of priests and bishops, public worship was soon 
abandoned. 

The story of the finai extinction of the Norse- 
men in Greenland is a melancholy one. About 
the middle of the thirteenth century news came 
to the Osterbygd that the inhabitants of the Ves- 
terbygd had been attacked by savages, known by 
the name of Skrallings. A party went at once to 
their relief ; but not a human being was found— 
the entire settlement had disappeared, with all 
traces of their destroyers. Only a few cattle and 
ruined buildings remained of the flourishing Ves- 
terbygd. These Skrallings were the Hsquimaux 
of the present time—now, through the influence 
of Christian missionaries, a quiet, harmless peo- 
ple, but then fierce and aggressive. (rradually 
they overran the entire habited portion of Green- 
Jand, and although the Norsemen long maintained 
an obstinate resistance, fearful massacres occurred, 
until the old Scandinavian colonies utterly disap- 
peared. 

Thus runs a legendary tale of that fateful time : 
The little remnant of the colonies, gathered for 
safety in Erikfjord, near where the first settlement 
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was made, attempted, under the leadership of one 
Ungitok, to destroy a party of savages on an isl- 
and in the vicinity. Unfortunately, one Skralling 
chief, named Krassippe, escaped upon the ice. 
He resolved to avenge the slaughter of his party. 
Aided by another clan, he constructed an im- 
mense raft, with a huge scaffold, and so covered 
it with bleached sealskins that it resembled an 
iceberg. Upon this the savages embarked, turn- 
ing it adrift among the floating bergs. Its dis- 
guise was so perfect that its real character was 
never suspected, and at length it silently lodged 
near the town. Suddenly the savages rushed out 
among the people, who fled for refuge to the 
church. This was at once set on fire, and every- 
one perished except Ungitok, who escaped with 
his young son. For awhile he concealed himself ; 
but when discovered, he threw his son into the 
water to prevent his falling into the hands of the 
Skrallings, and he himself was quickly slain. So 
perished the last Norseman, and the wild Esqui- 
maux roamed unmolested through the country, 
which for years remained practically a forgotten, 
lost land. 

Occasionally some searcher for the Northwest 
Passage, touching on the Greenland coast, brought 
away vague reports of the natives. Frobisher, 
about 1576, named the western coast ‘ Fries- 
land”; and in 1585 Davis, impressed by the 
rocky, icebound shore, appropriately called it 
“The Land of Desolation.” 

Meanwhile this “ Land of Desolation” had 
fallen into the possession of Denmark ; and that 
country sent various expeditions in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries to recover the almost 
forgott2n province, and to find, if possible, some 
traces of the Osterbygd, which was still believed 
to exist somewhere on the eastern coast. These 
attempts brought many disasters and little suc- 
cess. 

In 1721 Hans Egede, a Norwegian missionary, 
moved by an earnest desire to carry comfort to 
the remnant of the “lost colony ”—if any re- 
mained—or to help such natives as might he 
found in that desolate Jan2, settled with his fam- 
ily; at .odhauv, on the western coast. Although 
unable to find any Scandinavian inhabitants, he 
persev7rcd in his efforts to improve the condition 
of the natives, and the Esquimaux are no longer 
the wild, pagan race that formerly ravaged the 
country. 

All the Danish settlements are upon the western 
coast, which, up to about 74° N. Lat., is divided 
into two inspectorates and twelve districts, under 
the supervision of governors who are responsible 
to the Danish Government. Godhaab is the 
southern, and Godhavn the northern, capital. 
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The Esqnimanx, who are considered, Danish sub- 
jects, have a parliament of their own, by which 
certain simple but efficient civil laws are made. 
Trade—chiefly in skins, oil, whalebone and ivory 
—is carried on exclusively with Denmark. The 
most southern trading district is Julianashaab ; 
the most northern, Upernavik, which, curiously, 
means ‘the summer place.” Supplies of various 
articles are furnished to the Esquimaux by the 
government storehouses — intoxicating spirits, 
however, being rigidly excluded. 

Egede and his son made various attempts in 
Esquimau boats to find the ‘lost colony ” on the 
eastern coast ; and during the following 150 years, 
one expedition after another sought to land on 
that inhospitable shore, in vain. The icy barriers 
within and around this strange island continent 
are of almost fabulous magnitude. From the in- 
land ice fields, of unknown but immense depth, 
unnumbered glaciers flow to the sea. Some are 
of vast extent: the Great Humboldt Glacier, at 
the head of Smith Sound, is not less than sixty 
miles broad ; and its huge ice cliffs, pushing out 
into the waters, rise in places 300 feet above the 
surface, and extend over 2,000 feet below. Un- 
like the Alpine glaciers, which, descending into 
warmer levels, are melted at the extremities, the 
Greenland glaciers reach the frigid sea in all their 
pristine hardness. The icy coast line formed 
stretches ever seaward. From time to time a 
strange phenomenon occurs; suddenly, with 
crackling noises, startling vibrations and loud re- 
ports, a huge fragment is cast off—an iceberg is 
set free. All the largest icebergs of the Northern 
Hemisphere have their birthplace on the Green- 
land coast. : 

Down from the frozen seas of the farthest north 
comes the great polar current, sweeping along the 
eastern coast of Greenland, carrying on its cold 
bosom vast floes of drifting ice. It pushes around 
Cape Farewell in spite of the opposing ocean 
swell, forcing ice floes and icebergs along in its 
course up the western coast, until its resistless 
power culminates, as it were, in the Melville Bay 
“<pack.” Many icebergs, however, are driven 
across Baffin’s Bay by northerly and easterly 
winds, until, canght by the southern current, they 
slowly drift into the North Atlantic Ocean, where, 
perilous though they may be, they are but a frac- 
tion of their original size. When we remember 
that only one-eighth of an iceberg is above the 
surface of the sea we may, in some degree, realize 
its crushing power ; and, perhaps, may fancy what 
an awfully grand feature: of the Arctic seas are 
these floating mountains, in their immense extent, 
with their weird outlines and ever-varying phases 
of light and shade. 
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Navigation among the bergs and floes is often 
wholly impossible and always hazardous ; but the 
knowledge gained by many terrible experiences 
makes it possible to escape the Melville Bay ‘ice 
pack” during a brief time in midsummer. But 
Greenland is entirely cut off from the outside 
world from the last of September until the fol- 
lowing April or May, and a ship caught in the 
closing ice has little chance of escape from de- 
struction. 

Far more inaccessible than the western is the 
eastern coast. The great polar ice stream, which 
in winter forms a solid pack from Spitzbergen 
and Iceland to the Greenland shore, leaves, even 
in summer, an ice belt of many miles in width, 
which forbids approach. Nevertheless, intrepid 
explorers, from time to time, have conquered 
nature sufficiently to investigate, limitedly, the 
coast from Cape Farewell to Cape Dan, about 
65° N. Lat., while from that point to Cape Bis- 
marck, 76° 47’ N. Lat., little is known beyond 
the bare outlines. 

Certain expeditions, in Esquimau boats, nota- 
bly those condneted by Graah in 1829-30, and 
Holm in 1883-85—both Danish officers—sue- 
ceeded in working their way along the shore with- 
in the ice belt, thus obtaining information abont 
the coast up to Cape Dan, which enabled Nan- 
sen, more recently, to make his way on the same 
route with comparative certainty. Few naviga- 
tors have been able to force their vessels through 
the wide ice belt. Nordenskiéld made many at- 
tempts before he achieved the landing of the iron 
steamship Sofia, in September, 1883, at a point 
near Cape Dan. Terrible tragedies of earlier 
date had led to the conclusion that to reach the 
eastern coast by sea was impossible. 

The awful fate of a fleet of whalers of various 
nationalities, in 1777, will ever be remembered 
in the history of the Arctic regions. Twenty- 
eight vessels were caught in the ice about 5° N. 
Lat. Some of them, in time, worked themselves 
free ; but twelve remained fixed in the ice, and 
slowly drifted sonthward. In August six of them 
were crushed, and sank about fifty miles from 
shore. The same fate befell the others, one after 
another, until in October the last one went down, 
after having drifted about 1,250 miles since first 
caught in the ice. When the last vessel was 
wrecked there remained 286 men of the original 
number, 475—some in boats, some on the floes. 
Their experiences in attempting to reach shore or 
gain some relief almost exceed belief. A party 
of fifty drifted around Cape Farewell on the ice, 
aud finally reached the Danish settlements on 
the west. Six men, who had saved two boats 
from their vessel, worked their way around Cape 
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Farewell, and after terrible sufferings reached a 
rock near Godhaab. There they remained until 
the last of March, 1778, when they were rescued 
by some Greenlanders. ‘They had traveled not 
less than 800 miles in open boats. In various 
ways about 155 of these unfortunate men finally 
reached the Danish colonies, all the rest having 
perished. 
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toward the shore, they took to their boats. It 
was a month, however, before they succeede] in 
reaching the coast. Then they worked their way 
southward until they reached Friedricksthal, after 
nine months of peril in Arctic seas, 

Such experiences gave no flattering hopes of 
comfortably gaining the eastern coast by sea, and 
the possibility of passing from the west through 
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In September, 1869, the Hansa, of the Second 
German North Pole Expedition, was caught in 
the ice northeast of Greenland. In October she 
was crushed and sank about 70° N. Lat. Pro- 
visions and boats were saved, and the winter was 
spent by the officers and crew on a floc, drifting 
southward, amid a variety of severe experiences, 
until in May, 1870, when, perceiving open water 


the interior was long an interesting speculation. 
Indeed, an opinion prevailed that there might be 
oases in this great desert of icc—forests, plants, 
pasturage, useful to man—and in 1828 the Dan- 
ish Government sent out an expedition under 
Paares ‘‘ to cross the country to find the lost 
Osterbygd.” Eleven horses were provided for the 
trip! But it was soon found that a horseback 
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THE PEARYS’ HOME AT M‘CORMICK BAY, 


ride across this continent was not an easy task! Peary made in July, 1886, what he called a 
After two days’ travel Paares and his disheartened ‘‘ preliminary reconnoissance” from Disko Bay. 
party turned back. About twenty years later, The Esquimaux who had been engaged to accom- 
Delager made a rather more successful attempt ; pany him with dogs and sledges having deserted 
but after four days returned, all his party hav- 
ing worn out their boots! A few other efforts 
were made to penctrate the interior, and then 
the world seems to have abandoned for awhile 
all thoughts of the Osterbygd and the inland 
ice. 

About the middle of the present century the 
attention of the scientific world was thoroughly 
aroused concerning Greenland’s great ice cap 
and the phenomena by which this frozen reser- 
voir supplied the Arctic seas with icebergs. 
The then new theory of a great Glacial Period, 
or Ice Age, impressed geologists with the im- 
portance of investigations in a country where 
glacial forces were active on an immenze scale ; 
~and Hayes, Whymper, Jensen and other ex- 
plorers gathered valuable information in at- 
tempts to open'a way through the white wil- 
derness that shrouds the glacial continent. 

In 1870 Nordenskiéld went about thirty- 
five miles east from Disko Bay; but not con- 
tent with this, he made a second journey in 
1883, advancing about eighty-three miles be- 
yond the ice margin, when the wet snow com- 
pelled him to stop, although the Lapps with 
him continued farther, on their “‘ski.” This 
expedition, which revealed that beyond the 
rough crevassed margin of the inland ice 
stretched a vast expanse of smooth, unbroken 
snow, determined Nansen, who had been medi- 
tating incursions into Greenland, to adopt the F 
plan he so successfully carried out in 1888. ~~~ SSB ss UN a 
Meanwhile, however, Lieutenant Robert E. MRS. ROBERT E. PEARY. 
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at the last moment, Peary began his trip on foot, 
with one companion, Maigaard, a Danish officer. 
They reached a point about 100 miles from the 
edge of the ice, and made much of the return 
journey in a rude craft rigged up from their 
sledges and alpenstocks, with a tarpaulin for a 
sail and an ax for a rudder. 

Fridtjof Nansen was born near Christiania, in 
1861. In 1882 he took a cruise on the Norwegian 
sealer Viking, to study the zoology of the Arctic 
regions. The Viking was caught in the ice off 
the eastern coast of Greenland, and during the 
weeks while she was fettered young Nansen’s en- 
thusiasm was kindled to pierce the mysteries of 
the unknown country, whose rugged peaks and 
glittering glaciers cast a spell over him. He pon- 
dered plans; and when Nordenskiéld’s success 
became known he suddenly conceived a project 
for crossing Greenland from east to west. It 
was, in brief, to go as near the eastern coast as 
possible in a Norwegian sealer; to land about 
66° N. Lat., then to cross the ice cap on ‘ ski,” 
Nansen believing that the prospect of the more 
genial western coast would prevent his party from 
attempting to turn back. 

Nansen selected five companions—three Norwe- 
gians and two Lapps. His equipment consisted 
mainly of small, light sledges, Norwegian “ski,” 
an ice boat, sleeping bags of reindeer skin, the 
most protective clothing, a tent, scientific instru- 
ments and firearms, a cooker, with alcohol for 
fuel; and concentrated, nourishing food, includ- 
ing tea, coffee and chocolate. No alcoholic drinks 
were used on the expedition. 

Early in May, 1888, Nansen and his party left 
Christiania ; and on June 4th they embarked at 
Isafjord, Iceland, on the Jason, a Norwegian 
sealer which had agreed to call for them at that 
place, and to put them ashore on the eastern 
coast of Greenland, if this could be done without 
neglecting her legitimate business. After a few 
days the high, rugged mountains north of Cape 
Dan gleamed through the parting fog across an 
icy stretch of nearly sixty miles. But no opening 
appeared. The Jason darcd not force her way 
too far into the floes, lest she be caught, and so 
lose the sealing season. Many attempts were 
made, but in vain. It was decided to wait awhile, 
in the hope that later in the season the ice would 
be lessened. 

It was not until July 17th, when within about 
twelve miles of the shore, and the inland ice could 
be seen stretching far into the interior, that Nan- 
gen, somewhat impatient of delays, decided to 
leave the ship. The little party of six launched 
their two boats, not far from Cape Dan, and with 
a parting salute from the Jason courageously 
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glided into the ice through which lay their hazard- 
ous course. They believed that in about two 
days they would reach the shore. Alas, for these 
hopes! A storm arose, followed by fog. One of 
the boats was crushed, and the time needed for 
mending it proved a fatal delay. The opening 
through which Nansen hoped to pass into the 
Sermilik Fjord became packed with ice, and the 
boats drifted southward. The days passed on in 
vain attempts to force a passage through the icy 
barrier. In vain they dragged their boats over the 
impenetrable floes; in vain they cast longing 
looks toward the picturesque coast from which 
only a few miles of glittering ice separated them. 
All efforts seemed futile. The precious summer 
was fast passing, and each day brought fresh dis- 
appointments and added perils. One terrible 
night despair brooded over the little party. The 
resistless current was drifting them toward the 
open sea, while they eagerly sought the land. It 
was in vain to try to stem that current; the ice 
floes were crushing together, and breaking into 
fragments ; even the floe upon which the two 
small boats rested, ready for instant use, split in 
twain. But the weary men must rest ; and they 
crept into their sleeping bags, beneath the tent 
pitched on the ice, while one alone, pacing the 
floe between the tent and the boats, watched the 
destroying breakers. Amid the deafening roar of 
the surf, while the floe rocked like a ship in a 
heavy sea, the men slept the sleep of exhaustion. 
Many times during the night did the lone watcher 
start to waken his comrades, as icy waves dashed 
up even to the tent door. At length the peril 
grew too imminent—his hand was already unfast- 
ening the tent hooks, the names of his compan- 
ions were on his lips to bid them rush to the boats 
for their lives, when suddenly the current turned, 
and as if guided by an unseen hand the floe with 
its precious burden moved toward the land. 

But the goal was not yet reached. More days 
of drifting—more pushing through the ice—more 
dragging of boats over the floes—until at length, 
on July 28th, they found themselves on the inner 
edge of the ice belt, and the following day landed 
at Anoretok, a little above the sixty-first paral- 
lel, having drifted southward 250 miles from the 
point where they intended to land. Nansen, still 
clinging to his original plan, did not long delay ; 
and having enjoyed the luxury of a hot dinner, 
they again embarked, and turning their boats 
northward, worked their way through the icy water 
near the shore. Laboriously but courageously 
they pressed on, landing occasionally at some 
Esquimau encampment, thus learning many curi- 
ous facts about these rude but hospitable savages. 

It was the 10th of August when the expedition 
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reached Umivik, about 64° N. Lat.; and having 
made a few needful preparations, they left the 
boats which had carried them through such perils 
in a cleft in a rock, and on August 17th began 
their journey over the inland ice. A few days’ 
experience of the difficulty of dragging their 
sledges over the softening snow caused them to 
direct their course to Godhaab—a point farther 
south than they had first intended—which they 
hoped to reach in season to return to Europe be- 
fore ice closed the harbors. Early in September 
they came to a frozen plateau, 8,000 feet high, 
where drifting storms and severe cold were ex- 
perienced. Once for three days such a storm 
raged that all they could do was to creep into 
their sleeping bags for protection, and remain 
there, buried in snow. Getting up, also, and pre- 
paring breakfast in the morning was no pleasant 
task when one’s head inside the sleeping bag was 
surrounded bv a fringe of ice, formed by the 
frozen breath, when the temperature in the tent 
was 40° below zero, and the mere touch of the 
metallic cooker was like a burn. 

In spite of all difficulties the little party 
reached Ameralik Fjord on September 26th, hav- 
ing traversed 260 miles of inland ice. They 
were yet sixty miles from Godhaab, the nearest 
habited spot. A boat was made of the sledges 
and tent, in which Nansen and one companion 
worked their way to Godhaab, arriving there Oc- 
tober 3d, and immediately sent for the rest of the 
party. It was, however, too late to return home 
that fall, and they spent the winter at Godhaab. 

Island or continent ? This was still the un- 
solved problem concerning Greenland. It had 
been found possible to cross Southern Greenland. 
No insurmountable barrier guarded the snow- 
capped interior. Courage, energy and _persist- 
ence had conquered difficulties. But could North- 
ern Greenland be thus traversed ? Could its most 
northern limits be determined ? Over two hun- 
dred years ago a bit of eastern coast was discov- 
ered as high as 79°; and in 1884 the Greely Ex- 
pedition reached the eighty-third parallel on the 
western coast. But were these the highest points ? 
What lay between these limits? Was it only the 
frozen Arctic sea ? or did Greenland stretch far- 
ther toward the North Pole, or even, as had been 
suggested, extend across the pole itself ? Where 
was Greenland’s northernmost boundary line ? 
This was the geographical problem Lieutenant 
Peary sought to solve. 

Peary’s theory was that a sledge journey could 
be made across the ice to the northern coast of 
Greenland, or at least far enough to settle per- 
plexing points, and he laid his plans with enthu- 
siastic confidence of success. What that success 
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was is now known to the world. Lieutenant 
Peary has told the story of his trip to some 
eagerly listening audiences; but the brave ex- 
plorer does not put himself conspicuously in the 
foreground, and the scenery of Greenland and 
its enrions Esquiman inhabitants were more viv- 
idly depicted than his own personal work. Yet 
the simple story of his individual experience, 
culled out and threaded together, seems like a 
fairy tale, while its scientific importance places it 
among never-to-be-forgotten records. 

The young lieutenant interested the Philadel- 
phia Academy of Sciences in his scheme. A dou- 
ble expedition to Greenland was organized. The 
Kite, a stanch vessel of the Newfoundland sealing 
fleet, was chartered, and arrangements made to 
take Peary and his party—known as the North 
Greenland Expedition—with all necessary outfit, 
and land them on the shores of Whale Sound, 
or as near that point as possible. This party com- 
prised Lieutenant Peary and his assistant, Lang- 
don Gibson ; Eiwind Astrup, a Norwegian ; John 
T. Verhoeff, geologist ; Dr. F. A. Cook ; Matthew 
Henson, a trusted servant; and last, but not 
least, Josephine Diebitsch Peary, the officer’s 
young wife, who had resolved to accompany her 
husband on this hazardous expedition. It does 
not appear that Mrs. Peary sought notoriety, nor 
was she anxious to make scientific discoveries her- 
self ; she simply wanted to be with her husband. 
Perhaps the thought of weary years of waiting 
endured by Lady Franklin, and many another 
wife of Arctic explorers, made her determined to 
limit her time of anxiety. She would go as far 
as she could, and then patiently await the result. 

The party under the leadership of Professor 
Angelo Heilprin, called the West Greenland Ex- 
pedition, included eight scientists, who were to 
make such investigations on the trip as would be 
valuable to the Philadelphia Academy of Sciences. 

The Avte, commanded by Captain Pike,* an ex- 
perienced Arctic navigator, sailed from Brooklyn, 
June 6th, 1891. On June 25th the Island of 
Disko was sighted, on whose side is Godhavn. A 
few days here gave the expeditions an opportunity 
of seeing this, the chief settlement of Northern 
Greenland. It contains only about 150 inhabit- 
ants, all Esquimanx, except half a dozen Danish 
officials and their families. The visitors were cor- 
dially welcomed, and found themselves objects of 
great interest to the Esquimanx. Quite as much 
were they interested in the Esquimaux—in their 
primitive mode of life, with many strange cus- 
toms ; in their curious huts, built chiefly of turf, 
on hillsides, with tunnellike entrances ; in their 
quaint dress, that of the women being really 

* Deceased, May 4th, 1893. 
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picturesque ; and in their peculiar traits of char- 
acter. The summer, too, was opening—that brief 
season in Greenland—vegetation beginning be- 
neath the melting snow, and coming to a swift 
climax, when, in the valleys, the rich, mossy 
ground is studded with many-hued blossoms, 
while the stunted shrubs overspread their branches 
wherever they can cling to a little soil. Birds, 
butterflies and numerous insects come out from 
hidden recesses to bask in the sunshine, among 
them thick swarms of mosquitoes fiercely assert- 
ing tneir right to a living. 

At Upernavik, the most northern Danish set- 
tlement, the Aife made but a short stay; and 
soon afterward the Devil’s Thumb, that curious 
mountain, towered into sight. This marks the 
entrance to Melville Bay; and on July 4th the 
Kite was imprisoned in the ice pack. For two 
weeks she advanced only about fifty miles, the 
danger of being crushed often great. It was 
while the Avée was slowly feeling her way among 
the floes that a distressing accident occurred, re- 
sulting from the wheel being torn out of the 
helmsman’s hands by a block of ice which struck 
the rudder. Lieutenant Peary was standing in 
the stern of the ship at the time, and his right 
leg was fractured in two places. Such a disaster, 
at such a time, was most depressing; but the 
brave lieutenant’s courage did not falter. Ife 
insisted on adhering to the original plans, belicv- 
ing that he would be able to do his work when 
the time came. It must have been at this crisis 
that Mrs. Peary’s special mission on this expedi- 
tion was revealed. 

Suddenly, on July 16th, the Av/e was ‘‘ nipped ” 
—an Arctic accident full of peril. All other ef- 
forts having failed to release her, holes were 
drilled in the ice, and bottles filled wh gun- 
powder were repeatedly exploded under the edge 
of the floe, until great cakes were blown off, and 
the ship freed from the icy clutches that held 
her. Still she was encompassed by bergs and 
floes, and no opening allowed of progress. One 
iceberg in the vicinity was estimated to be six 
miles long and 300 feet above water. Gloomy 
fears were beginning to creep over some, lest the 
expedition be compelled to winter in the ice- 
bound bay, even if it escaped destruction, when 
suddenly, on July 23d, a welcome breaking up of 
the ice pack occurred, and the next day the Ate 
reached McCormick Bay, about 77° N. Lat. 

An entire day was spent by a party in searching 
for a suitable spot for Peary’s headquarters—for 
the commander himself was still helpless, and un- 
able to take any active measures concerning his 
future home. “he place selected was near Cape 
Cleveland, on the northeast shore of McCormick 
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Bay—Nedcliffe, as it was named, from the bright 
color of the mountain side, near by. A sandy . 
beach running up to a little bluff behind which 
rose a rampart of cliffs, defining the edge of the 
great inland plateau, the surface of the bluff cov- 
ered with flowers of many colors—this was the 
site of Redcliffe House. 

The drifting ice prevented the Avée from an- 
choring ; but up and down the shore she plied, 
while Peary’s supplies and building materials were 
landed in boats; and work was immediately be- 
gun on the little house. The summer was fast 
waning ; and as soon as the small Arctic home 
was made comfortable for its disabled master the 
West Greenland Expedition bade good-by to the 
little family and turned the Avée southward. 
Whenever were such farewells uttered ? or such a 
company left to accomplish a self-imposed task on 
a lonely Arctic coast ? 

The Avve, encountering a violent storm, escaped 
with difficulty the combined dangers of winds and 
ice, but the safe harbor of St. John’s was reached 
on August 23d. 

Completely buried from the outer world was 
Redcliffe. No vessel could penetrate the sur- 
rounding ice during the winter months; the only 
visitors were Esquimaux attracted thither by the 
new residents. Ilome friends who thought of the 
isolated little band with many apprehensions did 
not know until later how comfortable Redcliffe 
House proved ; how well even Mrs. Peary endured 
the severe climate ; how, clad in her Arctic suit, 
she made many a trip on snowshoes, as well as a 
journey of 250 miles by sledge; how she became 
skilled in hunting the walrus and deer. Around 
Redcliffe a small colony of Esquimaux established 
themselves, proving friendly and helpful. The 
women were eagerly curious concerning the beau- 
tiful white woman who had come to their coun- 
try, and responded to her kindness with the most 
devoted service. The long winter, with not less 
than a hundred days of darkness, and the mercury 
ranging from 30° to 40° below zero, passed hope- 
fully, while preparations were completed for the 
grand tour. 

When the long sunlighted summer days had 
come, on the Ist of May, 1892, Lieutenant Peary 
and his stanch companion Astrup started on their 
journey northward. With their sledges of pro- 
visions, drawn by fourteen dogs, they went alone 
beyond the haunts of men, upon the trackless in- 
land ice. 

Meanwhile, far away in America, the hazard of 
Peary’s projected voyage homeward, after cross- 
ing Greenland—should that be successfully ac- 
complished—became a matter of great anxiety to 
friends. Ilis plan of working his way from Red- 
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cliffe down the shove in open bouts, in the face of 
the perils of Melville Bay, until Upernavik or 
Godhavn was reached, seemed too hazardous for 
a party of only six men to undertake. And then, 
what a terrible voyage it might prove for Mrs. 
Peary ! 

A Relief Expedition was fitted ont by the Phila- 
delphia Academy of Sciences, under Professor 
Heilprin ; the Aite was again chartered ; and on 
July 5th, 1892, she sailed from the harbor of St. 
John’s. In spite of dense fogs, the passage of 
Melville Bay was made without special difficulty ; 
and late in the evening of July 23d the Aite ap- 
proached the spot on McCormick Bay where, a 
year before, she had landed the Peary party. A 
huge iceberg concealed Redcliffe from view. No 
sign of human life appeared. What a moment of 
hopeful, fearful expectancy, as the steam whistle 
shrieked and the Ai¢e’s caunon rent the air once 
and again! A brief but anxious waiting ; an an- 
swering gun is heard ; a boat is seen on the water ; 
and presently three of the Peary party are on 
board. News of the arrival of the Hite was 
speedily sent to Mrs. Peary, who was encamped 
about fifteen miles from Redcliffe, awaiting the 
coming of her husband, although it was yet too 
soon reasonably to expect his return. 

On the 4th of August, with Mrs. Peary on board, 
the Avte anchored at the head of McCormick 
Bay ; and the next day Professor Heilprin and 
his comrades ascended the ice cap as nearly as 
was possible in the direction which the returning 
travelers would probably take. After a laborious 
trip over the soft snow they raised a signal staff 
twelve feet in height, about eight miles from the 
margin of the inland ice. From the top of the 
staff a red handkerchief fluttered in the breeze, 
and an inscription announced the presence of the 
Kite in port. It was abont nine o’clock in the 
evening when this was erected, but the bright 
sunlight still illumined the landscape. Arrange- 
ments were being made for raising a second sig- 
nal, a few miles farther on, when a sudden shout 
from one of the party sent a thrill though every 
heart. A black speck on the pure ice had been 
seen in the distance. It moved! The wanderers 
must be returning! Shout after shout rent the 
silent air ; and before midnight Lieutenant Peary, 
his faithful Astrup and the half-dozen surviving 
Esquimau dogs were receiving the congratulations 
of the relief party. Such a meeting on the inland 
ice seemed almost miraculous. Another meeting, 
the next morning, on board the Ave, where the 
wife waited with courageous patience, can be 
imagined better than described. 

During the three months’ absence from Red- 
cliffe Peary and Astrup had traveled more than 
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1,300 miles on the icy plateau, which rose in 
some portions to 8,000 feet above sea level. And, 
strange to say, no serious mishap befell them, no 
illness hindered them, on the route. True, there 
were hairbreadth escapes while crossing yawning 
crevasses, and fiercely drifting snowstorms buried 
them for days, the only safe shelter being beneath 
the snow banks. 

Bending their course from the beginning in 
a northeasterly direction, the explorers kept in 
view the northwestern land limit. Suddenly the 
shore confronted them on the north and north- 
east. As they drew near the most northern point, 
under the eighty-second parallel, the ice cap gave 
place to a long stretch of loose bowlders and small 
stones, over which the travelers tramped labori- 
ously for several days, the shore, meanwhile, 
changing to the east and southeast. Along the 
coast line Arctic plants and flowers were growing, 
and insects swarmed as in more southern lati- 
tudes. That remarkable creature the musk ox 
was found here, and several were shot—the flesh 
being a richly deserved treat to the faithful dogs. 

On July 4th a great bay opened before them, 
which Peary appropriately christened Independ- 
ence Bay; and on the lofty overlooking cliffs he 
unfurled the stars and stripes to the Arctic breeze. 
A cairn was erected, beneath which was placed a 
brief record of the trip ; and the explorers turned 
their faces southward. The chief object of the 
expedition was accomplished—the problem solved 
—the northern limits of Greenland determined. 
The return journey—which, somewhat strangely, 
was begun on the same day the rescuing party 
sailed from St. John’s, July 5th—was made by a 
more inland route than that by which they went, 
and in just a month they were at Redcliffe. 

One event cast a shadow over the whole expedi- 
tion—the disappearance of Mr. Verhoeff, who went 
in search of geological specimens on August 11th 
and never returned. Vigorous search was made 
for him many days, but all efforts were unsuccess- 
ful. Certain indications led to the belief that 
he perished in attempting to cross a glacier. 
Reluctantly the search was abandoned, when it 
seemed utterly hopeless; and on August 24th 
the Kite left McCormick Bay on its homeward 
voyage. 

Lieutenant Peary’s adventures have by no 
means lessened his enthusiasm. At the time of 
this writing arrangements are being completed 
for another expedition to Northern Greenland. 
It is expected that the explorers will spend the 
winter of 1893-94 at the former headquarters on 
McCormick Bay, and as early as possible in the 
spring make the overland, or, rather, the over-ice, 
journey to Independence Bay. Then a part of 
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the expedition, under Professor Heilprin, will go 
southward along the eastern coast ; while others, 
with Lieutenant Peary, will make farther investi- 
gations toward the north, on the mainland, on 
islands or on ice floes, according to circumstances. 

Nansen, also, has projected another bold Arctic 
expedition. His plan is based on his belief in the 
possibility of crossing the North Polar regions by 
taking advantage of the strong currents which 
run from thence southward, carrying immense 
ice floes. With a stanch ship, provisioned for 
twelve men for five or six years, he proposes to 
go by way of the Kura Sea along the western 
coast of the New Siberia Islands, thence north- 
ward to the farthest possible point in open water. 
From this point Nansen intends to run the ship 
into the ice, and then trust it entirely to the 
great polar currents. He believes that in the 
course of ‘‘ some years ” the vessel will be carried 
near the pole, or across it, into the sea between 
Greenland and Spitzbergen, and thence into the 
open sea southerly, so that a safe return home 
may be made. His ship, named the Fram, or 
Forward, is built to resist the ice, or be lifted 
above it from danger; but in case of its being 
crushed boats are provided in which to continue 
the ice voyage. Nansen intends to travel only 
with the current in the high polar regions. He 
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plans to take with him plenty of books, scientific 
instruments of various kinds, and a dynamo for 
producing electricity to illumine the six months 
of darkness in which each year he and his party 
will be plunged. In this expedition the Fram is 
expected to drift tn the ice from the New Siberia 
Islands to Greenland—-not less than 1,400 miles in 
a direct line. Nansen’s enthusiasm is not less- 
ened by the opposition of scientific doubts. 

As indicative of the extraordinary interest now 
existing concerning the North Polar regions, an- 
other expedition may be mentioned. It is pro- 
jected by Frederick G. Jackson, an Englishman, 
who plans to start from Franz-Josef Land, north 
of Nova Zembla, and travel with dogs and sledges 
toward the pole. Franz-Josef Land is a desolate 
region about which little is known beyond the 
limited explorations made by one of its discover- 
ers, Lieutenant Payer, in 1874. It was, in fact, 
discovered in consequence of very a serious disas- 
ter. The Austrian ship Zegetthoff having been 
‘nipped ” in polar seas, drifted, strangly enough, 
in a northerly direction a vear and a half, until 
at length its course was stopped by Franz-Josef 
Land, unknown before. Whether it is only one 
of a group of islands, or, as has been suggested, 
may extend even to the pole, Franz-Josef Land 
is certainly a fresh field for investigation. 


‘SINCE. WE COME OFF THE FARM,’ 


By ALice WILLIAMS BROTHERTON. 


On, yes, the house is han’some sure, 
The furnishing’s all fine. 

But brownstone fronts an’ Persian rugs 
Don’t suit 'ith taste like mine. 

Dum’ waiters an’ electric bells 
For me don’t hev no charm. 

Fact is—there’s nothin’ seems to suit 
Since we come off the Farm. 


The noises hyer by day and night, 
They allus seem so loud; 

And oh, I get so dreadful tired 
Of living in a crowd! 

This hydrant water’s full of mud, 
An’, times, my heart is sick 

For one satisfyin’ swaller from 
The water in the Creek. 


I hate the crowd of faces strange 
A-streamin’ down the street, 
And the hard feel of pavin’ stones 
Reneath my parchin’ feet. 

I skurce can git a good full breath 
The walls shut in so near ; 

An’ even the strip of sky they show 
Looks somehow bleak and drear. 


My daughter brought me yesterday 
A posy from the store; 

’Twas good to get a sight of pinks 
And touch-me-nots once more : 

But—when I took the bunch apart, 
The buds were stuck on wire! 

The man ’t would do a thing like that 
Ain’t much short of a liar. 


No, skatin’ ’round these slick waxed floors 
Ain’t nice for folks not young ; 

This furnace heatin’ chokes my breath 
An’ tenders up my lung: 

From open fires of hickory logs 
We never took no harm— 

But nothing never has seemed right 
Since we come off the Farm. 
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DALMATIA AND ALBANIA. 


By T.G. Bonney. 


TRAVEL in Europe has become much more 
easy, but distinctly less interesting, during the 
past half-century. Characteristic costumes have 
been discontinued, the individuality of peoples has 
been diminished ; languages still remain diverse, 
and races have not fused—indeed, the present 
tendency, perhaps only temporary, is toward 
disintegration, but men and women dress more 
alike, and live more alike, than they did before 
the iron road had brought distant places into 
closer connection, and electricity had almost an- 
nihilated space. The traveler in search of the 
picturesque—like Dr, Syntax in the days of our 
grandfathers—had: not to go far afield before his 
desires were gratified. Now, even in Switzer- 
land, the cantonal costumes are seldom seen, un- 
less donned with designs on the traveler’s purse ; 
the streets of Venice have lost some of their in- 


terest ; the Rome of a past generation and the 
peasant of the Campagna are almost lost in the 
modernized capital of modern Italy. Thirty years 
ago, if there was more dirt and less comfort, 
there was more interest and less monotony. Then 
there was sometimes a certain beauty, there was 
commonly a quaintness, there was always an in- 
terest in the dresses and ornaments which had 
become almost traditional ; these have been re- 
placed by the everyday dress of the townsfolk 
of Northwestern Europe, more convenient, no 
doubt, but less attractive to the eye; and the 
holiday garb is a poor copy of some Parisian 
fashions, where the local milliner only succeeds 
in being the “tenth transmitter of a foolish” 
fad. 

So at the present day, as regards Europe, indi- 
viduality and picturesqueness can only be found 
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in its remoter parts. They have all but vanished 
from Italy ; but they still linger, though there 
are symptoms of a coming disappearance, on the 
eastern shore of the Adriatic. ‘Trieste has, in- 
deed, gone the way of Venice; but in passing 
away from it. along the Istrian coast we become 
conscious of a change as though the clock of time 
were moving backward. Better still when Dal- 
matia is reached. Here, indeed, there is a rail- 
way, but for it the old excuse may be made—that 
it is a very little one. Here, though the children 
are beginning to be clothed like the children in 
the streets and fields of France or Prussia, the 
rustic men and women still continue to dress as 
their parents did before them —in vestments 
which, if possibly not very convenient, and cer- 
tainly sometimes the reverse of clean, are unde- 
niably picturesque. 

Dalmatia is a country in all respects peculiar. 

It is a long strip, which runs generally parallel 
with the Adriatic fer some one hundred and 
thirty-five miles—the seaward slope of the Dinaric 
Alps—together with a chain of neighboring isl- 
ands. Its greatest breadth is about forty miles, 
but toward the south, where its frontier recedes 
from the mountain crest, it is reduced to little 
more than a littoral fringe, sometimes less than 
ten miles in breadth. 
_ It is also a highland distriet—throughout the 
whole region level ground is very rare. Occa- 
sionally small tracts occur, which are little more 
than undulating ; but as a rule Dalmatia is hilly, 
and often even mountainous. The islands follow 
the same rule. ‘They are small separated samples 
of the mainland. One of the latest chapters in 
its physical history is revealed alinost at the first 
glance. From at least the south of Istria to be- 
low Dalmatia the land has been affected by a 
downward movement. The coast is fringed by 
hundreds of islands, varying from only a few 
square yards to many square miles in area, which 
repeat exactly the forms and contours of the 
mainland. Here and there the sea penetrates for 
some distance into the land; the coast line, as 
we examine the chart, recalling in many respects 
that of the western margin of Scotland, or still 
better, of Norway. It is evident at a glance that 
in the sculpture of the district the sea practically 
has had no share; we are looking at the work of 
heat and cold, of rain and streams. ‘These isl- 
ands were once the summits of hills, and formed 
a part of the mainland ; these inlets were the beds 
of valleys, the upper parts of which can still be 
traced rising and ramifying from the water’s 
edge. 

Thus there is considerable variety in the scen- 
ery of Dalmatia; yet it impresses on the mind a 
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sense of uniformity, almost of monotony. The 
dominant features for long distances are the same, 
the details only are varied. The reason for this 
is not far to seek. ‘The eastern coast of the 
Adriatic, including far more than Dalmatia, con- 
sists almost exclusively of one kind of rock—a 
pale cream-colored limestone, which becomes 
nearly white after exposure to the air—something 
like the Portland limestone of southern England. 
It is generally rather distinetly bedded, and pre- 
sents a considerable resemblance to much of the 
limestone in the Jura, except that it is colder in 
tint. This limestene, almost without interrup- 
tion, extends along the Adriatic from the Julian 
Alps even to the Peloponese; the trend of the 
hills, and the folds into which the strata are 
thrown, running parallel with the general direc- 
tion of ‘the coast line. It corresponds roughly 
in geological age with the chalk of England, and 
sometimes contains, like it, lumps and beds of 
flint ; but it isa much harder and more, compact 
rock, and is never pure white, but always some 
tint of buff. Occasionally this limestone is over- 
lain by more marly beds belonging to the Tertiary 
Age of geology, and these produce an effect on 
the scenery in consequence of their comparative 
softness and greater adaptability to cultivation. 
But the areas which they cover are neither large 
enough nor numerous enough to modify the gen- 
eral impression. This, at any rate, so far as 
concerns the scenery of the northern half of Dal- 
matia, may be stated as follows once for all: 

An unbroken range of cream-gray limestone 
mountains closes the view inland, rising gener- 
ally some four or five thousand feet above the 
sea; its outline is commonly undulating rather 
than bold, but in the upper parts the sides be- 
come craggy. The green alps, the dark slopes of 
pine, the great walls of cliff, the deep glens, so 
characteristic of the northern Alps, are wanting 
here ; the upland valleys are comparatively shal- 
low ; the mountain sides seem to be almost inva- 
riably bare, dry rock. Between this range and 
the sea lies a hilly district of variable breadth, 
which comes rolling down to the water side, sim- 
ilar in outline and in color to the background, 
but yet more monotonous in form. The nearer 
parts of this are sometimes terraced for cultiva- 
tion ; they are spotted rather than clothed with 
gray stunted olives or covered by vines; the 
wilder parts are sometimes brightened by a green 
scrub, but they are often mere slopes of broken 
rock, as barren as a heap of macadam; towns 
and villages are few; in most parts even houses 
seem rare. The region in springtime may be 
more varied in its color, but in the late autumn 
the bulk of the country seems arid and desolate ; 
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even its vegetation, when this exists, produc- 
ing a patchy and sometimes unpleasing effect. 
The sea is studded with countless islands, some 
little more than scattered humps of bare rock, 
others lines of hills many miles in length, which 
occasionally rise to elevations of more than two 
thousand feet above the water. In outline and 
scenery the latter resemble the mainland, except 
that the larger islands seem generally a little 
more fertile than it. The narrow sounds, the 
indented bays, the constantly changing grouping 
of the islets, afford considerable variety to the 
foreground and nearer distances, and produce 
many pleasing pictures. 


But it: is only when the sun is: sinking low that. 


the scenery becomes really beautiful. Then the 
entire western sky is suffused with a glow of or- 
ange, sometimes almost of crimson, light ; the isl- 
ands loom out as masses of purple shadow, between 
which the lakelike expanses of sea gleam like 
molten gold, and the narrow straits beneath the 
setting sun are transfigured into pathways to the 
gates of heaven. At such an hour, though the 
differences are many, our thoughts travel back to 
a like time in the summertide on the western 
coast of Norway. ‘There, in island and mainland, 
are ice-worn masses of crystalline rock, here are 
weather-worn banks of limestone; there is the 
glory of the north—the sky is lit with a richer 
glow, the shadows are a colder purple; here is 
the glory of the south—a more golden hue in 
the one, a warmer tint in the other ; yet alike in 
chilly north and in sunny south, the day is never 
so beautiful as when it is dying. 

The sea in all moods has a charm. The Adri- 
atic at times can be turbulent enough, when 
lashed into fury by the bitter blasts of the Bora, 
or by the hotter but sometimes hardly less violent 
Siroceo. The former is now the more dreaded, 
but the storms from the south made more impres- 
sion on the Romans. Auster (a south wind) is 
mentioned by Horace as ‘‘ Dux inquieti turbidus 
Hadrie,” and Notus (a wind from the same quar- 
ter) receives a like doubtful compliment, ‘‘ Quo 
non arbiter Hadrie Major, tollere seu ponere vult 
freta.” But generally among the islands, and 
sometimes far beyond their shelter, the water is 
cilm as a mill pond; there you may watch a 
school of porpoises racing with the steamer, and 
see every turn of their lithe bodies through many 
a yard of the pellucid aquamarine, noting, as 
they rise, the changing tint of their dark backs 
and light bellies, till their piglike snouts and 
sharp fins protrude once more above the water 
for that corkscrew roll in which they delight. 
Very picturesque, too, are the boats, with their 
old-fashioned outlines, their sails of white and 
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orange and red and deep brown, banded and 
checkered, or adorned with some rude pattern of 
a darker or a lighter tint, gliding slowly over the 
sea, or stationary at their work of fishing or of 
diving for sponges or coral. 

A word may be said as to the past history of 
Dalmatia, because this often stands in close con- 
nection with the dominant characteristies of its 
buildings and of its inhabitants. We are here on 
Austrian soil, and Italy lies on the other side of 
an almost inland sea, but the people of the land 
are neither German nor Italian. The eastern 
shore of the Adriatic is part of the’ western 
boundary of the Slavonic race. The section of 
it to which the Dalmatians belong extends from 
the Black Sea to the Adriatic, and is separated, 
by the Magyars and Wallachians, from. the vast 
territories of the northern Slaves. Of course, as 
the history will show, there must be in Dalmatia 
a mixture of races, but nearly ninety per cent. of 
the people are Slaves, or Morlacks, as they are 
locally called. Of the earlier history of the re- 
gion little is known. Some four centuries before 
the Christian era it formed a part of Illyria ; the 
inhabitants were then of the same race as the 
Thracians, fierce and comparatively uncivilized. 
As commerce increased on the Adriatic the peo- 
ple of the Illyrian coast found piracy for a time 
more profitable than agriculture or fishing. This, 
however, at last brought a due penalty. ‘The Ro- 
mans objected to their merchant ships being plun- 
dered and freeborn citizens being carried off to 
slavery. They remonstrated, but their ambassa- 
dor was murdered ; so they attacked Illyria, and 
before the second century had begun they had 
subdued and colonized the coast. In course of 
time the Roman leyions drew numerous recruits 
from Illyria, and her navy included not a few 
Liburnian vessels. On the decline of the Roman 
Empire poth Goths and Avars—a tribe of Huns 
—swooped down upon the country, followed, 
early in the seventh century, by the Slaves, who 
made themselves masters of the- land, settled 
there, and shortly after were converted to Chris- 
tianity. In the ninth century Dalmatia was ruled 
by the princes of Croatia, and in the next it fell 
more or less under the power of Venice, the Doge 
assuming the title of Duke of Dalmatia. Croatia 
first, then Hungary, disputed with Venice for the 
supremacy, so that the sound of war was heard . 
in the gates too often for the county to prosper ; 
but the larger cities maintained a kind of iude- 
pendence, leaning on the whole toward Italian 
alliances. It was not till after the treaty of Campo 
Formio that Dalmatia became a part of Austria, 
under the rule of which, except for a few years 
when it was seized by and suffered from France, 
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FALLS OF THE KERKA. 


it has since continued.. Thus Dalmatia mostly 
has received its population from the side of the 
land, its civilization from that of the sea; and 
the latter, from a very early time, has been more 
or less of an exotic. 

The beginning of Dalmatia on its northern side 
is not indicated by any marked change in the 


scenery, except that the mountains which bound 
the view toward the east seem to assume slightly 
bolder forms and to draw nearer to the sea. 

The steamer passes along channels between long 
rocky islands and the irregular coast of the main- 
land, and before very long draws near to Zara, 
the capital of Dalmatia. This city is less impress- 
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SEBENICO. 


ive at a distance than when seen from within its two centuries its masters. Unfortunately, just 
gates, for it stands but a few feet above the at that time the Fourth Crusade was beginning, 
water, on an almost level peninsula. Still, as it and the French contingent had promised to pay 
is approached from the north, with its houses and the Venetians a very large sum to convey them to 


towers rising abovc its old for- 
tifications, it groups pleasing- 
ly with the hilly background. 
The site has many natural 
advantages, and has been oc- 
cupied for at least two thou- 
sand years. The peninsula is 
large enough to admit of a 
town of considerable size (the 
present population is about 
9,000), while it is not so large 
as to be defended with diffi- 
culty. It runs nearly cast and 
west, forming on its northern 
side an almost inclosed har- 
bor, and affording convenient 
landing places in ordinary 
weather on the opposite side. 
Lastly, the neck where the 
peninsula joins the mainland 
i3 so narrow that to sever it by 
a deep ditch was a difficult 
tusk. 

Thus Zara, or Jadera, as it 
was once called, soon became 
a Roman colony, and the 
capital of Liburnia. Its his- 
tory afterward was that of 
Dalmatia, save that it acquir- 
ed a special, melancholy dis- 
tinction in the beginning of 
the thirteenth century. It 
had revolted from the Vene- 
tians, who had been for over 
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Palestine. But the warlike pilgrims were richer 
in promises than in purse. They could not mus- 
ter the amount of their passage money, and as an 
equivalent proposed to help the Venetians in re- 
covering Zara. So in the autumn of the year 
1202 a fleet appeared, loaded with Venetian sail- 
ors and French soldiers. Zara closed its gutes, 
and drew a chain across the entrance of its port ; 
but the Venetian galleys rammed and broke the 
latter and attacked the town. ‘The defenses of 
Zara were old, the assailants fierce and expert. 

In three days the town was taken, and received 
scant mercy. It was sacked and burnt; even the 
churches, it is said, did not escape; for the cross 
of the Crusaders was often—as we not seldom see 
with symbols—little more than a superficial dis- 
tinction. 

- Karly in the sixteenth century the old walls of 
Zara were taken down by the Venetians, and re- 
placed by fortifications of a more modern type 
under the direction of San Michele. The hand of 
the Venetian is plainly seen throughout Zara. Its 
narrow paved streets, its tall houses, with project- 
ing balconies of stone or metal, its architectural 
details, its churches, all recall memories of its de- 
stroyer and rebuilder; though, of course, in its 
ecclesiastical, and still more in its domestic, ar- 
chitecture it ison an humbler scale than is the 
former mistress of the Adriatic. But its living 
interest is far higher: the streets of Zara indicate 
that we are in Eastern Europe. The costumes of 
the people are varied and curious. Commonly the 
men wear bluish-colored trousers, embroidered 
about the pockets; waistcoats also of similar 
color, yet more richly worked ; shirt sleeves, pre- 
sumably white, and a jacket thrown loosely over 
the shoulders. A pouch in front, with a couple 
of knives, garters also worked, and a red cap, 
complete the costume. The women wear com- 
monly white chemisettes with full sleeves ; 
dresses with bodies of some bright color; skirts 
plain, except for embroidery round the bottom ; 
red stockings, gaiters like the men, and sandal- 
like shoes. They buckle belts, studded or orna- 
mented with white metal, about their waists; 
hang chains of various patterns around their 
necks, and throw a colored kerchief over the 
head. : 

Irom Zara to Sebenico the Dalmatian coast 
presents the usual scenery, but there is some dif- 
ference in the situation of the two towns. The 
access to Sebenico is up an inlet of some length 
and of variable breadth, the rocky shores at one 
place approaching conveniently near for purposes 
of defense ; here, accordingly, a castle—Fort Nic- 
colo—guards the channel. On either side of the 
water rise rounded limestone hills, beyond which, 
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as usual, the mountain wall of the Dinaric Alps 
closes the view. The town occupies a slight pro- 
jection at the foot of hills which are crowned 
with forts, so that in old times it must have been 
a place of considerable strength. Its buildings 
group picturesquely on the lower slopes, and offer 
many subjects for the artist. 

Sebenico, though an old town, is much less an- 
cient than Zara. Its first appearance in history 
corresponds with the date of the Norman con- 
quest of England. At that time there was here 
a royal palace, the residence of King Coloman of 
Hungary, the site of which is supposed to be oc- 
cupied by the present Fortress of St. Anna. 
Higher than this are the Forts of San Giovanni 
and Il Barone, the latter obtaining its name be- 
cause it was bravely defended against an attack of 
the ‘'urks by the Barone de Degenfeld in the 
year 1648. More than once—in the days when 
the Turk was the direct, instead of the indirect, 
cause of disturbance to the peace of Kurope—Se- 
benico had to withstand his attacks. But in its 
day it has been a notable place, not only as a 
stronghold, but also as a seat of commerce and of 
civilization. In the sixteenth century, we are 
told, ‘*the arts and sciences flourished more in 
Sebenico than in any other town of Dalmatia,” and 
the older buildings indicate its former prosperity. 
Of this there are now signs of revival. The town 
is increasing on the land side, where new houses 
are frequent and the buildings less crowded. In 
the older quarters the streets are narrow, and, as 
is usual in this part of Europe, are often charac- 
terized by an uninviting fragrance. Scraps of 
earlier work are not seldom seen incorporated with 
more modern buildings, so that Sebenico offers 
many pleasant little surprises for the traveler of 
antiquarian tastes. 

Sebenico is one terminus of the Dalmatian 
Railway. This connects the town overland with 
Spalato, and about midway it throws off a branch 
to Knin, an old and interesting city, which has 
occupied a prominent place in the history of the 
eastern border of the Adriatic. To judge from 
the time table, the locomotive does not impair 
by undue precipitancy the dignity of its unique 
existence. In the neighborhood of Sebenico is 
another rarity—a Dalmatian waterfall—the Falls 
of the Kerka. In the lowlands of this region, 
owing to the swallowing power of the all but uni- 
versal limestone, streams are small and few ; and 
without water a cascade is obviously impossible. 
So the Falls of the Kerka have a wide fame. As the 
sketch shows, though pretty enough, they would 
elsewhere attract comparatively little notice. Usu- 
ally they form a series of leaps, the longest of 
which is said to be about eight yards; but in 
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springtime, when the river is swollen by the melt- 
ing of the winter snow, these are almost merged 
into one, so that there is a downward rush of 
water for a distance of about 170 feet. The 
charm of this part of the Kerka is increased by 
the more luxuriant vegetation in the immediate 
neighborhood. 

Below Sebenico the Dalmatian coast projects 
considerably, running for several miles almost due 
south, and for a time the islands are few and 
small ; so that the Cape of Planca is exposed to 
the full force of the storms. But when the coast 
has turned to the east, as it does at this point, 
the land is again sheltered ; for the islands that 
guard the channel of Spalato are numerous and, 
in some cases, large. ‘The coast—for a distance 
of nearly sixty miles in a northeasterly direction, 
about as far as Ragusa—is bordered by important 
islands, peculiar both in form and arrangement. 
They are almost always hilly, long and narrow, 
and lie, in the direction of their length, nearly 
east and west. South of Spalato is Brazza, larg- 
est and most populous of all, noted for its wine ; 
with the attendant island of Solta, probably once 
connected with its larger neighbor, and in repute 
for its honey. ‘Then across another wide channel 
is long and narrow Lesina, extended yet farther 
by Spalmadore and its reefs. In the former, the 
town bearing the same name as the island is said 
to contain some good specimens of Venetian ar- 
chitecture ; but these, of course, are out of the 
reach of the ordinary traveler. Then comes the 
channel of Narenta, formed by the singular pen- 
insula of Sabbioncella, which runs out for some 
forty miles from the mainland, to which it is 
linked by a neck only a mile across. It is parted 
by a strait from the island of Curzola, also long 
and narrow, which, being unusually well wooded, 
builds ships and exports pine timber. Still far- 
ther south, forming a mere broken line, off Ra- 
gusa, lie Meleda and some smaller islands. The 
former disputes with Malta the honor of being 
the place on which St. Paul was wrecked after 
being “driven up and down in Adria,” founding 
its claim partly on the fact that it possesses vi- 
pers, of which the other island is said to be des- 
titute. 

Well out in the Adriatic, west of the channel 
of Narenta, is another island of considerable size. 
Bold in outline, and rising high above the water, 
it soon attracts the attention of the traveler, and 
for many miles of the journey is a pleasant feat- 
ure in every uninterrupted seaward view ; this is 
Lissa, a place of note in history, both ancient and 
modern. Four hundred years before the begin- 
ning of the present era it was colonized by the 
Greeks, and the first of the naval battles which 
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it has witnessed occurred not long afterward, when 
Dionysius the Elder, Tyrant of Sicily, in alliance 
with the islanders, defeated the fleet of the Illyri- 
ans. In Lissa also the Roman ambassador was 
murdered by orders of Queen Tenuta, a crime 
which led to the first Illyrian war. Its inhabit- 
ants have always been a race of sailors ; and at 
Lissa especially were built the light-beaked gal- 
leys with two banks of oars, which helped Augus- 
tus to gain the victory at Actium, and were the 
frigates of the Roman navy. Early in the pres- 
ent century—to leap over a wide interval of time 
—when the French had possession of Dalmatia, 
Lissa for abont three years was regularly occupied 
by the English as a naval station. Three martello 
towers are a memorial of this epoch in its history. 
Off its shores also, in the year 1811, Sir William 
Hoste gained an important victory over a French 
squadron ; and in 1866 there was a battle between 
the Italian and Austrian flects. In that war Italy 
obtained, indeed, Venetia, but won little glory. 
Her hopes of success by land were not high, but 
she counted on victory at sea, yet her fleet was 
fairly defeated by that of Austria. Lissa is now 
the centre of a considerable coasting trade, and 
reckons among its curiosities a fine stalactitic cave, 
the ruins of Teuta’s palace, and some ancient 
Greek tombs. ; 

But to return. From the Cape of Planca the 
steamer keeps near the coast, passes under the lee 
of Bua, and runs up a narrowing channel to the 
old town of Traii, one of the most picturesquely 
situated in Dalmatia. <A low island lies between 
the shores of Bua and of the mainland, linked to 
each by a bridge. A massive round tower, with 
machicolated battlements, stands at the north- 
western end of this island, parted from the houses 
by a grassy space. A ruined castle, with an oc- 
tagonal keep, looks toward Bua; the towers of 
the harbor gate and parts of the town walls—all 
belonging to its medieval Venetian defenses— 
still remain, and group well with the crowded 
houses of the island town, above which rise two 
or three campaniles, chief among them being that 
which indicates the principal church, still called 
the Duomo, though there is no longer a bishop 
here. This is a good specimen of thirteenth- 
century architecture, the west front being a very 
fine one. Other churches in Trait are worth a 
visit, and the streets, as usual, are narrow and 
close, but picturesque. The newer quarter is on 
the island of Bua. 

It is possible, I believe, to pass through a draw- 
bridge and continue up the strait between this 
island and the mainland, but the steamer gener- 
ally returns and rounds the coast of Bua till it 
shapes its course for Spalato. This town, again, 
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has its own characteristics. More perhaps than limestone hill rises steeply, there is no natural 
any other hitherto noticed, it has a capacity of ex- limitation as at Traii or at Zara; the site is much 
tension. Except on the western side, wherea bold more level than at Sebenico; indeed, in some 
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directions, for more than a little way around the 
town, the ground is but gently undulating. Thus 
Spalato easily enlarges its borders, and it is said 
to be the most rapidly growing town in Dalmatia. 
Perhaps no town in Europe is so singular in its 
history or so unique in its architectural interest as 
Spalato. Its very name proclaims its origin : Ad 
Palatium—at the palace. On its site sixteen 
centuries since, so far as we know, were only 
fields ; perhaps also a few fishermen’s huts or 
vinedressers’ cottages, for it must always have 
been easy to land by the little strath, and the 
country round is exceptionally fertile. But about 
a league away, upon a hidden inlet of the sea, 
there was an ancient city, by name Salona. In 
its neighborhood, a little before the middle of the 
third century of the present era, a child had been 
born, who in his fortieth year, by the strange turn 
of Fortune’s wheel, became Emperor of Rome. 
But if the prize was splendid the drawbacks 
were many. In those days the burden of empire 
was exceptionaily heavy, and before long Diocletian 
took a colleague in the purple, and the joint Em- 
perors, later still, chose out two Caesars to share 
their labor. But even then, after twenty years of 
rule and sixty of life, Diocletian became weary, 
and his health also began to fail. Of the purple 
it might then be truly said, ‘‘ without were fight- 
ings, within were fears.” War was constantly 
breaking out, now here, now there, round the 
frontier of the overgrown empire. Plots were fre- 
quent at home; the assassin or the rebel not sel- 
dom ended an emperor’s reign and life. If new 
enemies were pressing the empire from its fron- 
tiers, new forces, seemingly of disintegration, were 
coming into play within, with whieh rulers must 
reckon. ‘The old order was changing, ‘‘ yielding 
place to new,” in more than one respect. The 
power of the old gods was declining, that strange 
new sect of the Nazarenes was growing. Diocle- 
tian had made a last, desperate attempt to stamp 
out the upstart faith, but this had utterly failed ; 
the Christian enthusiast evidently was not to be 
convinced by heathen philosopher or cowed by 
heathen soldier; plainly before long this alien 
creed would have to be tolerated, if it had not to 
be accepted. So the Emperor had already turned 
his thoughts to his native hills and his native 
coast, to the mansions of Salona, and the gardens 
by the riverside. Before the end of the third 
century this became his usual residence. In the 
year 305 he abdicated, and entered on the life of 
a country gentleman. Thenceforward, when men 
sought to interest him in affairs of state, he 
showed them his cabbages. But the provincial 
city, though no mean place, contained no resi- 
dence worthy of Diocletian’s rank ; perhaps, also, 
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he desired a life rather more secluded than was 
possible on the outskirts of a considerable town ; 
so he built himself a palace on the site of Spalato. 
Here was a tract of level ground, extending for 
some distance by the water side, and shelving 
gently up to rolling hills, so as to afford ample 
space for gardens and parks. Only a stream of 
water was wanting ; but to remedy this defect was 
a small matter for a Roman emperor, so the river 
of Salona was tapped by an aqueduct. By the 
shore of the Adriatic was raised a huge quad- 
rangle of masonry, built with the compact lime- 
stone of Dalmatia, wrought often into elaborate 
sculpture, and adorned with columns from the 
granite quarries of Egypt. To this vast group of 
buildings Diocletian retired about the time of his 
abdication. He did not long enjoy this sumptu- 
ous retreat, for in the year 313 he died, possibly 
worn ont by disease, but not without suspicions 
that his end had been hastened. 

Practically this vast expenditure seems hardly 
to have served any further purpose, though, some 
century and a half afterward, the palace sheltered 
another ex-emperor for a time, and was also the 
scene of his murder. Probably it fell into disre- 
pair before the final troubles of the empire began. 
Then for a time we know not its fate precisely, 
while horde after horde of barbarians streamed 
southward, plundering and destroying, as they 
flocked like vultures to batten on the bloated car- 
cass of the dying Empire of Rome. From the 
gates of Salona Narses and Belisarius had gone 
forth to cheek for a brief time the advancing tide 
of rnin; but at last the Avars swept down on the 
ancient city, and it was stormed, sacked and 
burnt. Bad as was Goth or Herule—and it had 
experienced the tender mercies of each—the Hun 
was far worse. So in the year 639 Salona became 
a vast desert of smoking ruins, and those of its in- 
habitants who had escaped with life were left 
houseless. But the huge palace of Diocletian was 
in a better condition ; doubtless it had been vis- 
ited by the spoiler, but it had escaped the fire. 
So the homeless folk betook themselves thither, 
the paupers “squatted ” in the deserted chambers 
of princes, and thus the palace became a town, 
Some ten years afterward a legate arrived from 
the Pope; the substitution of the church of Spa- 
lato for that of Salona was duly recognized, and 
it became the seat of an archbishop. The temple 
erected by Diocletian was consecrated ‘‘for the 
worship of God and the Virgin Mary,” and its 
sanctity was increased by transferring to it the 
relics of St. Domnius, first Bishop of Salona, who 
had received the crown of martyrdom early in the 
second century. Part of the royal apartments be- 
came the residence of the archbishop ; the great 
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colonnade was blocked up with masonry, but 
though this must have been rebuilt more than 
once, much of the Roman work still remains com- 
paratively uninjured. 

It has been rightly said that in Spalato we have 
‘*the most perfect example of domestic Roman 
architecture which has come down to us.” But 
it is more than this; ‘‘like the coeval buildings 
of Palmyra and Baalbec, it marks the eve of a 
fresh departure.” We see almost at a glance that 
Spalato varies, sometimes for better, sometimes 
for worse, from the strict rules of earlier classic 
architecture. We find here, both in design and or- 
namentation, the commencement of the Byzantine 
school, the germ of the Remanesque, even a fore- 
shadowing of the Renaissance. In the more en- 
riched parts—such as the Golden Gate or the 
inner courts of the palace—the architecture is 
more graceful, more florid even than it is in any 
structure of the second or the earlier part of the 
third century; but at the same time there are 
traces of meaningless design and the dissociation 
of construction and ornamentation — in short, 
plain indications of a decadence in art. The 
main outlines of the original structure can still be 
traced with ease; but the investigation of details 
and the identification of many parts of the palace 
are rendered extremely difficult by the narrow 
streets, often mere alleys, the crowded buildings, 
and the strange mixture of modern and ancient, 
of Roman, Venetian and Dalmatian, and by the 
use of old materials in newer work. 

The general plan, however, has been ascer- 
tained by patient labors, and may be described 
in a few words. The building, as left by Diocle- 
tian, was almost a rectangle—the face parallel 
with the sea measuring from corner to corner 592 
feet ; the opposite face being, for some reason or 
other, shorter by 22 feet. ‘he sides are ‘longer 
than either end, measuring 698 feet. Thus the 
edifice covers about nine and a half acres, full 
two-thirds the area of the Tower of London. At 
the angles, and along three of the fases, were low 
towers, octagonal on each side of the gateways, 
elsewhere square. The southern or sea face had 
only corner towers, and its gateway was apparently 
small and comparatively inconspicuous ; but a 
noble gallery extended along one of the upper 
floors from end to end, which must have com- 
manded a fine view. The land, or ‘‘ Golden,” gate 
was evidently the grand entrance. Though the 
corner towers are gone, its ruins are still in very 
fair preservation ; and engravings of it may be 
seen in most books on Roman architecture. Not 
many years since the accumulation of soil and 
rubbish had been so great as to bury the gate to 
within a foot or go of the lintel; but excavations 
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have once more shown this remarkable work in 
its true proportion. 

The whole inclosure of the palace is divided 
into four parts by streets joining the opposite 
gateways. In its southern half were the principal 
buildings, including the royal apartments. The 
part which is best preserved was no doubt origi- 
nally the principal court. It was flanked by an 
arched colonnade, which terminated the vista 
from the Golden Gate, and led up to the vestibule 
of the inner palace. On the eastern side of this 
court is an octagonal structure, the so-called 
Temple of Jupiter; on the western a small ob- 
long temple. The grand arcade, with its Corin- 
thian capitals, rests on columns of red granite ; 
these are now to a great extent blocked up by 
masonry, so as to form the exterior walls of 
houses. Thus the second temple is now entirely 
hidden from the court. It is of small size, but 
has a large, richly ornamented entrance ; within, 
a sculptured cornice supports a paneled barrel 
vault. The temple is said to have been dedicated 
to Asculapius. It is now a baptistery, and thus, 
as a place of cleansing waters, keeps touch with 
its original purpose. 

It must not, however, be supposed that the in- 
closure of Diocletian’s palace is the whole of Spa- 
lato. It began to extend itself in the Middle 
Ages: and a picturesque octagonal tower, rising 
among houses near the southwest angle, is a rem- 
nant of the castle built early in the fifteenth cent- 
ury by the Bosnian general Harvoye, who was 
created Duke of Spalato. Again, on the northern 
side are extensive remnants of the massive forti- 
fications, which, as well as the separate fort east 
of the town, were erected by the Venetians in the 
seventeenth century. The former had long been 
worthless for defense, and were in part destroyed 
by orders of Marmont, in order to improve the 
town and construct the present esplanade by the 
water side. Beyond the old Venetian tower Spa- 
lato extends westward, till it straggles up the slope 
of a rocky hill. The latter part is poor and 
shabby, seemingly old without being venerable ; 
but one of the newest and more open parts of the 
town lies just at the foot of the hill, between it 
and the former site of the duke’s castle. 

But Spalato must not be left without visiting 
the site of Salona. The walk thither, especially 
about the time when the country folks are coming 
or going to market, gives a good opportunity for 
studying their picturesque costumes. The mar- 
ket party consists frequently of men, women and 
donkeys. The superior sex, when possible, rides ; 
the inferior more often walks. ‘lhe animal car- 
ries the merchandise, and the man if there be 
room ; the creature is small, and thus often there 
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appears to be more man than donkey. Droves of 
turkeys are common ; these are appropriate geo- 
graphically ; and would be an emblem pleasing to 
some politicians, who would be glad to see ‘the 
unspeakable ” driven to speedy extinction. Among 
the people the presence of two types is rather 
marked, the one dark in hair and eyes and swart 
in skin, the other with light-brown hair and blue 


eyes; the former are the commoner, and some 
times very good-looking. ‘The costumes are no 
less, perhaps even more, picturesque than farther 
north. ‘The men wear embroidered waistcoats, 
with belts or sashes; blue breeches often made 
“baggy”; red “berets” or red kerchiefs worn 
turban fashion ; shoes of string or cord; anda 
kind of pouch in parti-colored needlework is 
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slung over the shoulder. The women have aprons 
of the same material ; they are clad in loose white 
garments, sometimes with a broad red band at the 
bottom, and with long hanging sleeves, over 


which comes a black robe like a bishop’s rochet ; 
red socks and shoes, like the men, on the feet; 
and red kerchiefs, rather large, on the head. But 


endless minor variations will be noted. It is said 
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that each village has its distinctive costume. 
A walk to Salona shows that the land still re- 
tains the characteristics which endeared it to Dio- 
cletian : vineyards abound, olive trees are fre- 
quent, though not large; fig trees also are not 
wanting. Presently a new scene opens out before 
us. An inlet of the sea—a loch as it would be 
called in Scotland—branches up into the shelving 
ground, forming the natural termination of a 
shallow valley which descends from the limestone 
mountains. Below us lies a little village among 
green meadows and groves of trees. On the right 
hand may be seen Diocletian’s aqueduct, now re- 
stored, to carry once more water to Spalate. In 
front, in the distance, guarding a road which runs 
up toward a gap in the bare hills, is an old for- 
tress, singularly picturesque im situation. This is 
Clissa, which many a time in the troubled days of 
old has heard the noise of war and helped to 
keep the enemy at bay before the gates of the 
garden of Dalmatia. 

The little village is the modern Salona. It 
stands among the water meadows, which look al- 
most homelike after the bare limestone hills, 
the characteristic Dalmatian scenery. ‘Through 
these a full stream glides onward to the sea, clear 
and cool. ‘There is nothing at first sight to sng- 
gest any great antiquity, no conspicuous ruins to 
indicate the sight of an important Roman town ; 
but no sooner is the village entered than the 
stones begin to speak out of the wall. Every- 
where scraps of Roman workmanship meet the 
eye: broken shafts and capitals of columns, frag- 
ments of sculptured entablatures and inscribed 
tablets are built into the houses, or even serve 
baser uses, as garden tables or ‘‘alehouse” 
benches. From the level sward by the river, on 
its right bank, the ground shelves gently upward, 
and here, where vines now grow, Salona stood, ex- 
tending westward for a mile parallel with the river. 
Here and there excavations have been made, and 
the substructures of massive buildings have been 
disclosed—theatre and amphitheatre, baths and a 
basilica. Here also is the remnant of the ‘long 
wall,” the age of which is a puzzle to antiqua- 
rians ; but except for these, which are difficult to 
find, the once populous city is nothing better than 
“a ruinous heap.” 

South of Spalato the scenery becomes bolder, 
the mountains rise to greater heights, the outlines 
are more imposing, the sea is more open. The 
large islands afford less protection from the 
waves, if the Adriatic is in an angry mood. Thus 
steep cliffs sometimes rise above the sea, but in 
sheltered coves the vegetation often assumes a 
character more distinctively southern. 

Some twenty miles southeast of Spalato another 
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river—the largest in Dalmatia—enters the sea, 
the Cetina, where Almissa nestles at the opening 
of a mountain glen. This, too, is an old-world 
place, the name of which, in the thirteenth cent- 
ury, was hateful to the navigators of the Adriatic, 
for it was a nest of pirates. 

Sheltered by the strange promontory of Sab- 
bioncello, already mentioned, and the pine-clad 
slopes of Curzola Island, is the gulf into which the 
River Narenta discharges its waters. It is naviga- 
ble for some miles. Curzola guards with its bat- 
teries the passage between island and peninsula, 
and then the moundlike hills of Melida rise up 
from the sea “like the graves of buried heroes.” 
Presently we approach another Dalmatian town, 
which in history is not much less interesting, in 
situation is more striking, than any yet seen. Ra- 
guea, though its walls may be said to be washed 
by the waves, has long ceased, in any proper sense 
of the term, to be a seaport town. Its harbor is 
small, and lies open to the full force of the south- 
ern storms. But on the northern side of a little 
peninsula, less than two miles from its gates, 
there is safe and commodious anchorage, for a 
chain of islands and islets extends from an angle 
of Sabbioncello, and protects this part of the 
coast. So, éven in the Middle Ages, its argosies 
—for from Ragusa these ships obtained their 
name—preferred the landlocked anchorage of 
Gravosa, and many a bale of costly merchandise 
has doubtless passed beneath the arches of its old 
water gate. 

Villas and gardens make the road from Gravosa 
to Ragusa brighter than the environs of the more 
northern Dalmatian towns. Presently, beyond 
the plane trees in front of the Hotel Miramar, the 
sea is again approached, and we stand at the gate 
of Ragusa. ‘lwo other features in the town are 
distinctive—its irregular and rocky site, and its 
medizval fortifications. Nevertheless, it gives the 
impression of a town less crowded up than those 
described above, owing to the comparative width 
of the Corso, which follows a depression between 
a rocky ridge and the mainland hills. 

Ragusa, with the exception of the little repub- 
lic mentioned above, ‘is the one spot along the 
coast which never came under the domination 
either of Venice or of the Turk ; it kept its place 
as a more or less independent commonwealth from 
the break-up of the Byzantine Empire till it was 
eventually annihilated by Napoleon.” The hills 
descend to the sea, the town bars the passage 
along the coast; thus it has always been a stra- 
tegic position of no little importance ; and so by 
generation after generation for centuries past have 
its bulwarks been strengthened and its defenses 
augmented from the water side. Its ring of ram- 
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parts straggles up the craggy hills ; on the one 
hand, each rocky islet supports a fort to watch 
the approaches from the sea; on the other, each 
coigne of vantage is similarly crowned to sweep 
all ways of access from the land. 

These defenses belong to various periods dur- 
ing the last three or four centuries, no part, so 
far as we are aware, being older than medieval 
times. But Ragusn was defended by walls so long 
since as the seventh century of the present era, 
and it is believed to have been inhabited much 
earlier. Though it escaped Turk and Venetian, 
it has suffered more than other Dalmatian town 
from a very different foe. More than once it has 
been shaken by earthquakes, the one most disas- 
trous in its effects occurring in the seventeenth 
century. Thus a larger proportion than usual 
of its public buildings are not earlier than this 
date. For instance, the cathedral—which claims 
Richard Cour de Lion for one of its principal 
benefactors—had to be entirely rebuilt, so that at 
present its only interest is in the contents of its 
treasury. 

The little votive church ‘‘ Del Redentore,” near 
the Porta Pille in the Corso, recalls another of 
these calamities, for it was erected after the earth- 
quake of 1520. The Franciscan convent has a 
striking cloister, but the finest building in Ragusa 
is the Palazzo del Rettore, and next to it the 
Dogana. The former has its fagade supported on 
arches with curiously carved capitals, something 
like that of the Ducal Palace in Venice, and an 
inner court surrounded by a corridor ; the fagade 
of the latter is also adorned with an arcade. The 
little republic in former days was rnled- by a 
rector, and was under the protection of St. Bla- 
sius, whose figure is as frequent here as the Vene- 
tian lion in other towns of the Adriatic littoral. 
But though the symbol of conquest is wanting, 
Ragusa bears in its architecture the stamp of Ve- 
netian influence. It is entitled, perhaps more 
than the other towns already noticed, to the epi- 
thet picturesque, from the more varied grouping 
of its buildings. Its shops with their bright and 
varied wares; its people, attired in the diverse 
costumes ; Slaves in gay kerchiefs, braided jackets 
and caps; the silver hairpins, and filigree buttons 
which stud the peasants’ voats—all give to its 
streets a charm even greater than those of Zara 
itself. 

Yet one Dalmatian town remains — the: last, 
though by no means the least in interest. . This 
is Cattaro. The situation is remarkable, After 
the leading physical features of the district had 
been determined, it must have been affected, even 
more than in other parts, by a downward move- 
ment. Thus a group of valleys has become a 
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long and branching loch, round which the mount- 
ains rise. Now the hills all but meet, forming a 
narrow strait or boccha; now the calm water 
broadens out again. Except for the occasional 
seaweed, except for the slight indication of a tide, 
there is nothing to denote that the way is still 
open to the ends of the earth. The whole district 
goes by the name of the Boccha di Cattaro ; the 
town itself lies at the head of the loch, nestling 
under the mountains of Montenegro, nearly two 
hours’ journey from the entrance. Here the old 
Fortress of Casteluuovo keeps watch and ward. 
Farther up is another and narrower passage, in 
olden times closed by a chain; then, as the hills 
rise higher and more ruggedly, comes Risano, 
once the chief town of the Boccha, a place so old 
as to have existed even in the days of Queen 
Teuta. Here and there an islet—once a hilltop 
—diversifies the outline of the coast, and village 
follows village, as the beauty and luxuriance of 
the scene increase, and Cattaro itself is ap- 
proached, built on @ strip of strand, nestling 
under the shadow of the Black Mountain. It is 
at the head of the inlet, almost on the edge of 
Dalmatia. ‘The Montenegrin can look down into 
its walls as the wolves can do on Innsbruck. 
««The space between the sea and the Montenegrin 
territory is so narrow that a gun fired from the 
latter might strike a vessel in the bay.” 

So, though the situation of Cattaro is naturally 
ill suited for defense —as the French garrison . 
found when British troops landed, dragging their 
cannon up to 2 commanding position—its masters 
have done their best to defend it by military art. 
The town was walled by its Venetian rulers ; bat- 
teries and fortresses are perched on every height 
to defend the town, and yet more to command 
the winding road that leads up to Montenegro. 
Though this highland principality is shut out 
from the sea by a strip of land only a few hundred 
yards across, there is a drop from frontier to shore 
of over a thousand feet. Formerly only a wind- 
ing horse path led up from Cattaro to Cettinje, 
but now Montenegro has been laid open by a good 
though steep carriage road. Beautiful as are its 
environs—more beautiful than any in Dalmatia— 
Cattaro itself is less attractive than Ragusa, and 
is close and crowded, overshadowed by the mount- 
ain range, which rises so steeply almost from the 
margin of the sea. It is a comparatively small 
though a busy place, having a population of 
about 4,000. The Duomo and another of the 
churches are interesting, and there are several 
more or less important remains of domestic ar- 
chitecture, which give the impression that the 
town has seen better days. But a greater variety 
and greater picturesqueness of costume may be 
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seen in its streets than in any other Dalmatian 
town, for it is virtually the port and the outlet 
of Montenegro. 

This singular and interesting principality lies 
beyond the scope of the present article. Untila 
few years since it was completely severed from the 
Adriatic by Austrian or Turkish territory, but 
the T'reaty of Berlin gave it an outlet to the sea. 
It may therefore suffice to say that its history is 
one long feud against the Turk, to whose yoke it 
has never bowed. The Black Mountain, in the 
earlier days of Turkish aggression, formed a nat- 
ural Camp of Refuge, to which men fled, and 
from which they carried on a desultory warfare 
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is important, as it commands the access by the 
Boyana River to Scutari. It was notorious as a 
nest of pirates in olden times, and has become a 
familiar name in our own days, for the Turk 
ceded it to Montenegro reluctantly, and sought 
to escape from the obligations of the Berlin 
‘Treaty by his usual policy of ‘ masterly inactiv- 
ity.” Possession of it was only obtained by that 
moral suasion which, under the form of a ‘* naval 
demonstration,” is with difficulty distinguished 
from physical coercion. 

Yet farther south comes the wild Albanian 
coast, but seldom visited by the ordinary travcler. 
Here, where ‘l'urkish rule still prevails—though 
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against the tyrant of the lowlands. The Monte- 
negrins possess the virtues and the faults of a 
highland race, with whom to revenge a wrong 
and to hate your enemy are reckoned among the 
duties of man. But the land is prospering, and 
if Montenegro does not content itself with becom- 
ing a mere cat’s-paw of Russia it may become the 
Switzerland of the Eastern Adriatic. 

Just before Antivari, picturesquely placed on 
high, Dalmatia and the Austrian territory end ; 
then comes the new maritime frontier of Monte- 
negro, and the town of Dulcigno with its double 
harbor and its fortress. There is an old and a 
new town; both, indeed, are small, but Dulcigno 


the authority of the Porte over the independent 
descendants of the old Illyrians is not much more 
than nominal—the civilization of Western Europe 
may be said to be finally left behind. The peo- 
ple always, the scenery often, are picturesque ; 
the towns are generally small and unimportant, 
but Durazzo, with its peninsular site and its old 
medieval walls, is a tempting subject for the art- 
ist, and is important to mariners by reason of the 
safe anchorage in its bay; while still farther 
south, almost in the narrows of the Strait of 
Otranto, is the mountain-guarded Bay of Ablona, 
yet more protected from the southern storms, and 
overlooked by the hill town of Vallona. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


HEN they reached the parlor 
fq, Bruna was sitting at the 
~ piano, singing Schubert’s 
3 ‘“Ungeduld” to La Merle. 
Then they all stood in a 
window opening seaward, 
and saw a great ship sail 
majestically past the head- 
land. Ferris felt baffled, 
disappointed and madly jealous of the French 
doctor. Reluctantly encugh, he made ready to 
depart. 

“JT suppose I may not have the pleasure of your 
company back to town, sir ?” he said to La Merle. 

“‘T remain at Crag Head till nightfall, mon- 
sieur,” replied the Frenchman, politely. 

In the old hall Ferris held Bruna’s hand a mo- 
ment, and looked into her queenly eyes. 

“Did your memory fail when your sight was 
restored ?” he asked, bitterly. ‘‘ Have you for- 
gotten the relations that you and I sustained to 
each other four years ago, Bruna ?” 

“‘T have forgotten nothing,” she answered, 
very gravely. 

He set his teeth. 

“‘T am glad to hear that, for I was about to 
remind you that Anthony Daryl on his deathbed 
consigned your future to my keeping. Has my 
claim upon you ever been rightfully annulled ? I 
think not, and I do not mean lightly to surren- 
der it.” ‘ 

Those were his last words, breathed out with 
passionate resentment. Then he dropped her 
hand, and the door of Crag Head closed heavily 
upon him. 

* 


* * * * * 


For three days after Mark Daryl’s nocturnal 
visit to the old house in the square Esther waited 
for some word from Crag Head. 
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“Tt is very strange that Gabriel Ferris has dis- 
continued his visits to me,” complained Mme. 
Marthe. <‘‘ What can have become of the man ? 
Coco misses him quite as much as I do. You, 
too, are moping, Esther ; you look altogether for- 
lorn.” 

The blood flew into the girl’s cheek and out 
again. Her rosebud mouth grew hard and cold. 

“‘7 moping for Mr. Ferris!” she said, with a 
great show of scorn. ‘‘ You are all wrong, grand- 
ma. I hope he will remain away indefinitely. I 
find him very tiresome—a great deal of a bore, in 
fact.” 

The old woman eyed her sharply. 

“‘ Indeed !” 

<‘ Yes,” said Esther, stopping at nothing. ‘I 
am tired of his drivel about South America and 
Uncle Richard’s death. Believe me, grandma, 
we are well quit of him.” 

On the morning of the third day a letter ar- 
rived for Esther, bearing the Fogport postmark. 
Eagerly she tore it open. What reply had her 
blind consin sent to the effusive epistle which 
father and daughter had prepared together ? 
Just one laconic word: ‘‘ Come!” And this 
brief summons bore the signature of Bruna Daryl 
in firm, bold characters. 

“Short, but satisfactory,” thought Esther. 

With the letter in her hand she ascended to 
Mme. Marthe’s chamber. 

The hour was still early, and the old woman 
had not yet left her bed. Esther found her sit- 
ting up amidst its pillows, clad in a fantastic bed- 
gown of striped wool, and with her cap all awry. 
She was storming at Polly, who had just brought 
up the breakfast tray. 

“Do you not know that burned toast is fit only 
for pigs ?” she exclaimed. ‘‘And this coffee is 
like mud. Take it away instantly, girl. Your 
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stupidity passes belief. Who is that at the door ? 
Don’t stand fidgeting there, Esther, but speak 
out at once. What do you want ?” 

With her heart in her throat Esther advanced 
to the bedside. 

‘¢Grandma,” she faltered, ‘‘I must leave you !” 

The old dame started violently. She had never 
loved her granddaughter, but in one sense she 
found her necessary to’ her comfort. 

‘* Leave me ?” she answered, sternly. 
nonsense are you talking, Esther Daryl ?” 

Esther tried to assume a bold front. 

‘«Three days ago, grandma, when you were ill, 
my father came to this house to find me. He had 
just arrived from the West. As you are not on 
friendly terms with him he forbade me to speak 
of his visit; but now I must tell you, for he 
wishes to take me away—he has found another 
home for me with his own people.” 

Madame’s Roman profile grew stony. She mo- 
tioned Polly to remove the breakfast tray. As 
the door closed on the servant her wrath broke 
forth. 

** And so he has been in this house !” she cried. 
‘Mark Daryl! He came like a thief, unknown 
to me, because he could not look me in the face ! 
Well, did he fetch the price of the common ne- 
cessities with which I have provided you for four- 
teen years ? Bear in mind that your father has 
never contributed a cent toward your mainte- 
nance, Esther, since he brought you to my door 
and flung you, like a pauper, on my hands. And 
now he wishes to take you to another home, eh ?” 

“‘Yes, grandma,” said Esther, faintly. 

**T wonder, are his own people of the same 
sort as himself!” sneered madame. ‘‘ In spite of 
everything he dares to enter my house and claim 
you! Girl, you are old enough to know your own 
mind—choose betwixt Mark Daryl and me !” 

Esther stood staring down at the counterpane 
of the bed. ‘This was the only home she could 
remember. Madame had always cared for her 
after a fashion. Was she doing well to leave her 
for Bruna Daryl—to exchange certainty for un- 
certainty ? Her hesitation was brief. 

‘‘He is my father —I must obey him,” she 
stammered. 

Madame became furious. 

“‘If you go with Mark Daryl you shall never 
return to the shelter of my roof, Esther—never 
receive a cent of my money. I will wash my hands 
of you forever.” 

«*T am sorry—very sorry,” gasped Esther, “but 
my first duty is to my father.” 

The old woman grew livid. 

‘“‘Your ingratitude is shocking! You call 
Mark Daryl your father, and doubtless he holds 
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that relation to you; but have you the right to 
bear his name? Before you leave me, Esther, 
perhaps you would like to know the cause of the 
enmity which exists betwixt that man and me— 
why I shake with rage at the thought of him— 
why he skulks in at my door by night, afraid to 
encounter a decrepit old woman? Maybe, my 
child, you would be glad to hear something about 
your mother.” 

A wicked smile curled madame’s lip. She 
pointed to a chair near the bed. 

**Sit down,” she said, ‘‘and I will tell you a 
few things !” 

Esther sank mechanically into the seat. A 
sudden chill ran over her. What revelation was 
trembling on madame’s tongue? The girl knew 
next to nothing about her mother. 

‘* Alicia was my only daughter,” began the old 
woman. ‘‘ Her father died in her infancy. At 
eighteen she went to Milan, to prepare for the 
stage of Italian opera. Mind you, it was against 
my wishes. I had money and social position, 
and I did not care to see my child a cantatrice. 
But Alicia thirsted for fame ; her ambition 
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Nothing would content her but study with famous 
European masters. So to Milan she wént, in the 
care of family friends, who had promised to watch 
over her till I could join my child in Italy. 

“I was in ill health then, as now, and my 
journey was delayed long—too long. From time 
to time, however, I heard of Alicia’s wonderful 
voice—she wrote me enthusiastic letters. Her 


progress was marvelous. Without doubt she 
would some day amaze the world. Praise and 
adoration met her at every turn. Life teemed 


with magnificent possibilities. I perceived that 
much flattery had turned the child’s head—that 
she was intoxicated with the admiration paid to 
her beauty and her talent. 

‘From Milan she went to Paris. One night 
she appeared in the salon of some prominent 
member of the American colony, and sang her- 
self into enviable notoriety at once—more yet, 
she so enchanted a gentleman of birth and fort- . 
une, who chanced to be among her hearers, that 
he offered marriage on the spot.’ The little sim- 
pleton—remember, she had not reached her twen- 
tieth birthday—did not wait to consult me, her 
mother. Verily her head was turned by her 
petty triumphs. She married her admirer with 
disgraceful haste, and afterward wrote me an ac- 
count of the matter, and implored my forgiveness 
and blessing. Her bridegroom was madly in love 
with his song bird. Alicia desired to continue 
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her professional career. With noble self-abnega- 
tion he consented to gratify her wishes. You like 
to pose and rant, Esther—the taste was inherited 
from your mother, the opera singer. Your face, 
too, is like hers. Look in the mirror and you 
will see her as she was at your age. 

‘* Naturally I was very angry at Alicia’s mar- 
riage. I became dangerously ill. A journey to 
Paris was impossible, and your uncle Richard, a 
mere youth at school, could help me little at such 
a crisis. I ceased my remittances to the Paris 
banking house that had provided Alicia with 
funds for her studies, and sent a wrathful, un- 
reasonable command for my daughter to return 
-immediately to America. Of course she did not 
come. Neither did she write again. The family 
friends already mentioned soon informed me that 
she had left Paris for London, and that her mari- 
tal relations were far from happy. Admirers 
swarmed about her everywhere, and the young 
husband was madly jealous of his singing bride. 

‘© In London, at that particular time, a hand- 
some, dashing American, named Daryl, was much 
talked of for his reckless dissipations and his 
luek at eards. He lived, rumor said, on his win- 
nings. This man fell in love with the young can- 
tatrice, and pursued her impetuously. Soon 
gossip linked their names offensively together. 
Esther ”—and madame’s voice was hard and dry— 
‘‘are you listening to my story ?” 

** Yes, grandma.” 

‘© For some months I heard no more of my 
daughter Alicia. A presentiment of evil pressed 
upon me. In spite of bodily weakness I began to 
make ready for an ocean voyage. I felt that I 
must find Alicia. In the midst of my prepara- 
tions a piece of news came, like a thunderbolt. 
My daughter had been singing with great success 
in Antwerp. As usual, Daryl, the American, was 
following her like a shadow. Suddenly the ex- 
asperated husband appeared at the Hotel de 
VEurope. You can guess the result. There was 
a duel next day, among the sand dunes on the 
Belgian coast, not far from Ostend, The hus- 
band fell, desperately wounded. Daryl, the lover, 
left his victim in a hollow of those shifting little 
hills, and fled from Ostend by the London boat. 
Not alone. Alicia went with him. Yes, your 
mother eloped with the scoundrel who had just 
shot her husband. Do you ask if she was a wid- 
ow? I cannot say. I never heard whether the 
unfortunate man died of his wounds or not. It 
matters little. To all intents and purposes Mark 
Daryl was the destroyer of his life as well as of 
his honor.” 

The speaker seemed lost for a few moments in 
gloomy reflections. 
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«© And my mother,” ventured Esther, timidly— 
“what became of my mother ?” 

“Some time elapsed before I received further 
tidings of her,” answered madame ; ‘‘ then I 
heard that she was dead.” 

Esther shuddered, but did not speak. 

*<Tt was said,” continued madame, “that Alicia 
committed snicide at last. Maybe. She had a 
conscience—even Mark Daryl could not silence 
it. But the date and place of her death I do not 
know. The friends who had thus far kept me 
informed of her movements returned to America 
after the Belgian duel. All trace of Alicia was 
then lost. It is certain that she never sang in 
public again. With the flight from Ostend her 
career ended. 

‘* Three years later Mark Daryl brought you to 
this house. 

«© «She is Alicia’s daughter,’ he said ; and, look- 
ing in your face, I could not doubt it. ‘I am 
penniless,’ he confessed ; ‘you must provide for 
her wants.’ 

‘Our interview was brief and stormy. I did 
not hesitate to tell him all that was in my heart. 
He swore that Alicia’s husband had died in Bel- 
gium of his wounds, and that he, Daryl, had law- 
fully married the widow. ‘My daughter is le- 
gitimate,’ he declared, and I answered, ‘Words 
—words !’ I could not believe him. There was 
no truth, no honesty, in the man. The only 
statement I did not discredit was that of your 
natural claim upon me. Gladly would I have 
disowned you—cast you out, with the rest of 
Daryl’s falsehoods — but Alicia’s eyes looked at 
me from your little face, the image of the un- 
fortunate mother was stamped unquestionably on 
the child. So I kept you for her sake.” 

Madame’s voice changed suddenly ; she Jooked 
hard at her granddaughter. 

“* Now that I have told you these things, Es- 
ther, will you forsake me for your bad, false fa- 
ther, who, as I believe, was never your mother’s 
husband ?” y 

Esther grew deadly pale. 

‘* He has plans for my future, grandma; I have 
promised to obey him—I must keep my word.” 

“Then I am done with you forever, Esther 
Daryl! When do you leave my house ?” 

«© At once, grandma. Do not be angry. Iam 
not as ungrateful as you think. I want to thank 
you for giving me shelter when I was a homeless 
child—for keeping me by your side all these years, 
even though the sight of me must have cost you 
many a pang. Oh, cannot we part friends ?” 

“No, no, no!” screamed madame. ‘‘ You have 
made your choice, girl—now abide by it !” and 
she turned her stern old face to the wall. 
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Esther stood for a moment irreso- 
lute—then she leaned and kissed ma- 
dame’s withered cheek. 

‘IT am sorry to go!” she faltered. 
‘¢T know that my father is not a good 
man, and he does not love me I 
know that it would be better—far 
better for me to stay with you ; but 
it is too late to draw back—I must 
do as he directs—something is urging 
me away in spite of myself.” 

She went sadly to her own room, 
and gathered such of her belongings 
as could be thrust into a hand bag. 
Her mother’s story sickened and ap- 
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palled_ her. 
was heavy. 

“‘ For once this old house seems like an Eden,” 
she thought, ‘‘and Iam an Eve, going, with many 
misgivings, into exile.” 

She stroked Bijou and the cats, and embraced 
Polly, who flung a sooty apron over her disheveled 
head and wailed uproariously. 

As the girl turned from the only home she had 
ever known, Coco, the parrot, called plaintively 
after her: 

“<Come back! Esther, Esther, come back !” 

* * * * * * 


Tears blinded her eyes, her heart 


She went to seek her father at a second-class 
hotel, to which he had directed her on the even- 
ing of his visit to Mme. Marthe’s house. 

She was sure that he would allow her to romain 
with him a little while before sending her to Fog- 
port, but Mark Daryl had no yearning for his 
danghter’s society. 

“*No, no; I must pack you off by the first 
train,” he said, cheerfully. ‘* There is not a mo- 
ment to lose, my dear Esther. Your place is at 
Fogport, not here.” 

And he seized his hat, snatched up her hand 
bag, and hurried her straight to the railway depot. 

The revelations made by Mme. Marthe were 
weighing like lead on Esther’s mind. She could 
not keep silent. On the way to the train her 
trouble found voice. Piteously she begged to 
know if madame’s tale was true. Mark Daryl, 
hardened sinner though he was, changed counte- 
nance. 

“<The old cat!” he muttered, with an oath. 
“So she told you that story ? By such means she 
thought to poison your mind against your father, 
and keep you tending the cats and parrot. Deuce 
take her !” 

Esther’s heart sank. She did not need to ask 
2 second time if madame had spoken the truth. 

«© Papa,” she said, in a deeply dejected tone, 
‘¢ was my mother, then, a wicked woman ?” 

Daryl looked gloomy. 

‘© No.” 

«Was she your wife, papa ?” 

Ilis eyes flashed. 

‘‘A pretty question, upon my word! 
wife did you suppose her to be ?” 

“That of the man whom you killed in the Bel- 
gian duel.” 

They were now standing on the platform, beside 
a train bound for the North Shore. Mark Daryl 
smiled unpleasantly. 

““Tf he was killed, simpleton, I had a perfect 
right to marry his widow. Come, it is hardly 
proper for you to cast reflections on your dead 
mother. Her love for me was her only fault. 


Whose 
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Forget your grandmother’s story, Esther, and set 
your mind to the work that is before you in Fog- 
port. Ah, the train is ready to move out. Now, 
in with you, my dear, and do your best—your very 
best, to get control of that blind simpleton at Crag 
Head.” 

He was very glad -to say good-by to his daugh- 
ter—to dispatch her, alone and lonely, on her 
difficult and evil mission. Esther, glancing back 
through the car window, saw him sauntering 
across the platform, with a free-and-easy air and 
a smile on his well-cut lips. Already he had dis- 
missed her from his thoughts. 


CHAPTER XY. 
(Esther Daryl to her Father.) 


Dear Papa: I cried a little as the cars carried 
me out of the great depot. I felt as though I had 
broken all familiar ties. Then, too, it was not 
pleasant to think of Grandma Marthe, old and 
deserted. My conscience smote me for leaving 
her. 

The train rattled off through a strange coun- 
try. Ihad never before traveled alone, you know, 
and my heaviness of heart increased every mo- 
ment. Presently some one in a.seat behind me 
raised a window. 

“Pardon,” said a voice, in goott English, but 
with a foreign accent ; ‘‘ does mademoiselle find 
the air objectionable ?” 

I glanced tearfully around. The speaker was 
a small, elegantly dressed man, with brilliant yel- 
low eyes and dark-red hair. 

“Oh, no, sir,” I answered ; and then, ashamed 
that he should see the emotion on my face, I 
looked quickly away. 

At the same moment I heard my fellow-passen- 
ger cry out, ‘Grand Dieu!” and his head fell 
against the open window—he gasped for breath. 
A trainman passing through the car offered him 
assistance. 

“Do not trouble yourself,” said the red-haired 
gentleman ; “ it is only a sudden pain.” 

I suppose the fresh air must have revived him, 
for he was very quiet during the rest of the jour- 
ney. When we reached Fogport he alighted from 
the train in advance of me, and turning quickly, 
offered his hand to assist me to the platform. 

“‘T hope you are fecling better, sir?” I vent- 
ured to say. 

IIe made me a beautiful bow. 

‘*Much better, and many thanks! 
frighten mademoiselle ?” 

‘*Not at all,” I replied ; ‘but I was very sorry 
for you.” 


Did I 
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A public carriage waited at the little station. 
I asked the driver to take me to Crag Head. 

‘All right, miss,” he answered. ‘‘ This gent 
goes the same way.” 

And the man with the foreign accent entered 
the vehicle and took a seat at my side. 

“Yes,” he said, smiling, ‘‘I am bound for 
Crag Head also, mademoiselle.” 

“*Do you know my cousin Bruna Daryl ?” I 
asked. 

His red hair seemed suddenly to bristle about 
his delicate face. His eyes glowed like the orbs 
of the Angora cats when Bijou is worrying them. 

“‘T have professional acquaintance with Miss 
Daryl,” he answered, in a cautious tone. ‘‘ Do 
you say that you are her cousin ?” 

“Yes,” I replied ; ‘‘ the daughter of her uncle 
Mark.” 

In one hand he was holding his perfumed 
gloves, and a walking stick surmounted with a 
silver ornament. I saw his white fingers, ringed 
with several diamonds, close suddenly on the 
metal top, and crush it out of form. 

“Ciel !” he said, softly ; ‘I have had curious 
sensations in my day, mademoiselle, but to find 
myself talking, face to face, with Mark Daryl’s 
daughter, is the very oddest one of all !” 

‘Perhaps you are some friend of my father’s ?” 
I said. 

His face was like a mask, but the queer topaz 
eyes continued to burn. 

“‘ Mark Daryl’s friend !” 

The words seemed to choke him. He coughed 
violently. 

“‘Oh, dear ! has the pain which you felt on the 
car returned, sir ?” I asked. 

He shook his head. 

“No. Do you intend to remain long at Crag 
Head, mademoiselle ?” 

“‘T hope to find a permanent home there,” I 
replied. 

«¢ Ah !—in spite of your father’s sins ?” 

“* My father’s sins !” I echoed, a good deal star- 
tled, as you may suppose. ‘‘ What do you know 
about them—who are you, sir ?” 

““My name is La Merle,” he answered. ‘ Par- 
don! It was hardly fair to speak to you in that 
way. You are young—too young to comprehend 
many things. Through your cousin Bruna I have 
learned something of the family history of the 
Daryls.” 

I began to feel half afraid of this man with the 
yellow eyes. I bowed, and was silent. 

The old rattletrap which bore us turned into a 
long avenue set with pine trees, and stopped at 
a red brick house on a high headland. 

«¢ Mademoiselle,” said La Merle, as we alighted 
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from the vehicle, “have you seen Bruna Daryl 
since her return from Europe ?” : 

“T never saw Bruna Daryl in my life,” I an- 
swered, frankly. 

‘Then I will not intrude on your first meet- 
ing. Beso kind as to tell your cousin that I am 
walking in the grounds.” And he plunged into 
some shrubbery near, and vanished from my 
View. 

I stepped into the porch of Crag Head, and 
lifted a brass knocker on the door. 

A servant appeared. I asked to see Miss Daryl. 

‘This way, miss,” said the maid ; and she led 
me into an old-fashioned parlor, with a beautiful 
polished wainscot, a bare floor, like a mirror, and 
a fire of pine knots on the open hearth. The 
room was vacant. I sat down to wait for my 
cousin. 

“‘ Blind people do not walk,” I said to myself, 
“they grove. First of all, I shall hear her fum- 
bling at the knob.” 

But I did not. Without warning of any kind 
the door suddenly swung wide, and Bruna Daryl 
stood before me. 

Oh, papa, what do you think I saw? The 
feeble, sightless creature of whom you talked so 
slightingly ? No! no! but a queenly blonde, 
with not a sign of illness about her. The lustrous 
whiteness of her skin, the luxuriance of her dead- 
gold hair told of perfect vitality. Her throat was 
like a snowy column, and the arms, left half bare 
by her elbow sleeves, were full and smooth, and 
fit for the chisel of a Phidias. Then I looked at 
her eyes, large, grandly cut, deeply, darkly brown 
—and I felt my breath going. 

«‘ Are you Miss Daryl ?” I gasped —‘“‘ the blind 
Miss Daryl ?” 

“*T am the Miss Daryl who was once blind,” she 
corrected, kindly. ‘‘ You do not know that my 
sight was restored three years ago? Surely, you 
must be my cousin Esther ?” 

“Yes,” I stammered, and then burst into hys- 
teric laughter ; “‘I am the—the little idiot who 
wrote for permission to come to Crag Head and 
take care of you—yes, actually, to take care of 
you! Oh! oh! was there ever such an absurd 
blunder ? I will take the next train back to 
town.” 

But before the words were out she drew me to 
a sofa, seated herself at my side, and pressed my 
hands in a warm, reassuring way. 

“Back to town? No, no!” she answered. 
“¢ Now that I have you at Crag Head, I mean to 
keep you, Esther! You thought me helpless and 
afflicted—you wanted to comfort and assist me. 
That was very, very kind, little cousin, and I am 
very grateful. You did well to come to me 
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promptly, though ”—with a gay little langh—“ I 
cannot make you useful as a nurse. Remember, 
I never dreamed of your existence till I received 
your letter.” 

“Did you-not know my father had a daugh- 
ter ?” I faltered. 

‘Certainly not. For many years Mark Daryl 
has been an alien from his kindred.” 

Then I thought, papa, of the charge you gave 
me at your hotel to-day always to speak a favor- 
able word for you, and I said, in a deprecatory 
way: 

“‘ Poor papa is sorry for his past misdeeds ; he 
means to do better in the future.” 

Rather coldly and incredulously Bruna an- 
swered : 

“JT am glad to hear that. 
ance may continue.” 

I repeated the statements which we wrote in 
our letter, papa—how that I had been reared 
apart from you by my maternal grandmother ; 
how that a combination of circumstances forced 
me now to seek a new home ; how that I was pen- 
niless and friendless, and that you, having made 
a wreck of everything, could do nothing for me. 

Bruna listened kindly enough, but all the while 
my heart was beating like a trip hammer. I could 
hardly command my voice. I felt that I must 
leap up from that sofa and fly—fly—anywhere out 
of her lovely, gracious presence. Suddenly she 
leaned and kissed me. 

““My dear little cousin,” she said, sweetly, 
** welcome to Crag Head! I bade you come to 
me, and you are here. My affliction is past—I no 
longer need an attendant, but I love you for the 
service you wished to render me. God forbid that 
I should blame you for being Mark Daryl’s daugh- 
ter—that would, indeed, be gross injustice! We 
will never talk of your father. Stay at the Crag, 
and share all that I possess. I have no sister, 
Esther—be one to me. From this moment my 
house is your home.” 

With these words, papa, the beautiful, generous 
creature opened her doors to me and took me 
to her heart. I expressed my gratitude rather 
lamely. To tell the truth, I was full of conster- 
nation. It was all very well to plot against a 
blind, sick girl, but this vigorous beauty, with 
her keen restored vision—what can be done with 
her? I felt put to totai rout, even then. 

“« How is it,” I asked, ‘‘ that having been sight- 
less for many years, you now see, cousin ?” 

She replied that a celebrated oculist in Paris 
had restored her sight. When she spoke of him 
as Dr. La Merle I could not repress an exclama- 
tion. . 

“Why, that man came with me on the train 
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from Boston,” I said, ‘‘and in the carriage from 
the station—he is walking now in your grounds.” 

«« Yes,” she answered, ‘‘ Dr. La Merle crossed 
the Atlantic with us, when we returned from 
Europe—he is to dine at Crag Head to-day.” 

She arose from the sofa, and bade a servant 
call Miss Rainsford. A little lady with snow- 
white hair and a gentle wintry face entered. She 
looked at me amazedly. 

“Dear Miss Cicely,” said Bruna Daryl, ‘this 
is my cousin Esther—Mark Daryl’s daughter— 
who wrote the letter which I read you yesterday. 
You thought there: must be some mistake, but 
here is the writer, to answer for herself.” 

Miss Rainsford scrutinized me rather closely. 

“‘T may be pardoned the surprise I feel,” she 
said, dryly, ‘‘ since I never heard that Mark Daryl 
married.” 

I winced, as I thought of my poor mother’s 
story. 

“‘Do I bear no resemblance to the Daryls ?” I 
stammered. ‘I have been told that I am like my 
father—here is his photograph.” 

You remember, papa, the card which you gave 
me to use, should occasion require. I held it out 
to Bruna. She recoiled a step—she would not 
touch it. 

“<T was blind when he visited this house,” she 
shuddered ; ‘‘ I never saw his face.” 

“‘ As for me,” said Miss Rainsford, ‘I caught 
but a glimpse of him—TI should never know him 
again. And, after all, a picture like that proves 
nothing.” 

“Must I produce a certificate of my birth ?” I 
gasped, for at heart I was quaking. ‘‘ Will you 
not believe that I am Esther Daryl ?” 

“« My dear,” said Miss Rainsford, more gently, 
“<those who know the character of Mark Daryl 
will hesitate to accept any statement concerning 
him that is unsupported by proper evidence. 
You are not in the least like the family—I fail 
to find in your face a single line of resemblance.” 

In my dismay I knew not what to answer ; so I 
turned to Bruna, and held out my hands appeal- 
ingly. 

She clasped me promptly to her heart. 

“*T believe you, Esther !” she cried, with a grand 
disregard for my paucity of proofs. ‘‘ You are 
my kinswoman, and no pretender! Your beauti-_ 
ful eyes speak for you. Don’t mind Miss Rains- 
ford. She isa little distrustfui, but her heart is 
the best in the world. You will love her dearly 
when you know her better.” 

Miss Rainsford looked troubled—she tried to 
draw Bruna aside. 

“‘Consider, my dear child,” I heard her whis- 
per, ‘‘even though her story be true, how dare 
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you receive Mark Daryl’s daughter into this 
house ?” 

“‘Miss Cicely,” answered Bruna, gayly, ‘‘ my 
confidence, once bestowed, shall not be recalled. 
I have already given Esther a place in both my 
house and my heart.” 

“‘T hope the matter may end well, Bruna, but 
I have doubts—grave doubts !” 

“* Banish them at once, Miss Cicely. The fear 
of my uncle Mark passed from me long ago, and 
this poor girl shall not revive it. As for doubting 
her paternity, that is ridiculous, you know—the 
person does not live who would falsely claim kin- 
ship with such a man, since it is a misfortune to 
be connected with him. Do not imagine that 
Esther is other than she declares herself to be.” 

She laughed in Miss Rainsford’s grave face, 
and taking my hand, led me away to a chamber 
furnished in soft gray and daffodil yellow. 

“¢'This room is yours,” she said. ‘I hope you 
will like my old sea castle. You have no lug- 
gage ? Well, I brought many things from abroad 
—too many for one person’s wear. I shall be glad 
to share them with you, and Miss Cicely has a 
genius for remodeling. Tenceforth you are my 
companion, Esther, and your wants here shall be 
well supplied.” 

She was sweet, gracious, kindly. She seemed 
to receive me without a misgiving. As proof of 
her trust, she forbore to ask me a single question. 
I faltered my thanks, feeling the while that my 
hypocrisy must be written on my face, but fortu- 
nately Bruna did not see it. Iarranged my shabby 
dress, and went downstairs, to find Dr. La Merle 
sitting on a sofa beside Miss Rainsford, and talk- 
ing vivaciously. The red-haired Frenchman seems 
very much at home in my cousin’s house—one 
might think him the Great Mogul, from the at- 
tentions which Miss Rainsford and Bruna lavish 
upon him. 

“‘My cousin Esther has come to live at Crag 
Head,” Bruna explained, as she drew me forward 
to the sofa. 

La Merle fixed on my face a queer, keen look. 

“‘T wish you both much joy from the arrange- 
ment,” he said, dryly. ‘ Mademoiselle, this cousin 
is strikingly unlike yourself.” 

«* Are cousins always expected to resemble each 
other ?” asked Bruna, smiling; and then she 
added, in a low, grave tone: ‘‘I want everybody to 
be very kind to Esther, for my sake.” 

Dr. La Merle was not kind. I fancied that I 
saw horror and ayersion in his yellow eyes when 
he looked at me. At last he sprang up from the 
sofa with a sharp exclamation. 

“Ciel! I cannot breathe !” he said, and went 
to a window and flung it wide open. 
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Nobody seemed to mind his odd behavior ; but 
I felt certain that I was the cause of it. His first 
fmpressions of me were not favorable—no more 
were Miss Rainsford’s. Bruna herself I had won, 
but her friends remained hostile. 

Dinner was served. After the meal we went 
out on the Crag. The brown twilight was falling. 
Under a primrose sky the sea stretched vast and 
dark, touched here and there with broken gleams 
of light. An enormous brushwood fire burned on 
the headland, and sent clouds of bloodred sparks 
whirling into the dusky upper air. We gathered 
around it. Dr. La Merle and Bruna talked in 
French—I could not understand the conversation. 
Miss Rainsford was absorbed in keeping herself 
wrapped closely from the night air. I had the 
hardihood to whisper in her ear: 

““Do you think Dr. La Merle wishes to marry 
my cousin ?” 

She gave me a stare of amazement. 

«Bruna cannot marry,” she answered, coldly. 

I knew not what she meant, and I dared not 
inquire ; and at that moment we heard some one 
approaching through the pine wood. A man 
emerged from the gloom of the trees, and came 
forward into the crimson glow of the fire. It was 
Mr. Gabriel Ferris. 

You must pardon me, papa, if I write a little 
incoherently. You know, of course, that I saw 
Mr. Ferris many times at my grandmother’s house. 
With his own lips he had told me that he was my 
cousin’s lover. So his appearance at Crag Head 
need not have disconcerted me. The rest of the 
party gave him cordial greeting. But I shrank 
back, and tried to conceal myself in the smoke of 
the burning brushwood. Bruna, however, brought. 
him promptly to my side, and explained that I 
was a newly discovered cousin. He showed no 
surprise at sight of his old acquaintance. 

“To-day, after your departure from the house 
in the square, Miss Esther,” he said, in a low 
voice, **I called to see Mme. Marthe. She told 
me that Mark Daryl had taken you from her and 
sent you to live with his own relatives.” 

“Did my grandmother seem much disturbed 
by my loss ?” I asked, faintly. 

“She was in bad spirits,” he answered, ecva- 
sively. ‘‘ Even Coco looked melancholy.” 

My heart swelled. 

“T wish, Mr. Ferris,” I faltered, ‘that you 
would not talk of our former acquaintance here, 
nor of my grandmother ;” and I walked away, and 
left him with Bruna. 

She stood by that roaring crimson fire like a 
Greek goddess in flesh and blood. Its hot light 
played on her golden hair and shone in her brown 
eyes. Seizing a knot from the flame and the 
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smoke puffs, she held it Jaughingly above her fair 
head. A red swarm of sparks fell around her like 
stars. 

“‘ Gabriel,” she said, suddenly, ‘‘I see a boat 
down there at the foot of the cliff. The boatman 
is resting on his oars and staring up at us. As I 
stand like this, he probably thinks me a comet, 
fallen out of my place.” 

Sure enough, below us, on the dark bay, a 
darker object lay rocking with the swell of the 
tide. We saw the solitary figure of a man sitting 
in the little craft, motionless as bronze, his face 
upturned to the crag where we all stood, fully re- 
vealed by our huge fire. Bruna, dressed in some 
pale wool fabric, and holding aloft that flaming 
torch, was the one conspicuous object in the 
group. 

‘‘Why, that’s Jack o’ the Light !” cried Ga- 
briel Ferris —‘‘ I mean my friend Lithgow. He 
came down to Witch Hollow this afternoon to 
look after his workmen, and kindly brought me 
along with him. I begged him to wait for me 
somewhere about the beach.” 

“‘Call him up to our gypsy fire, Gabriel,” said 
Bruna. ‘We are all curious to see your South 
American hero. Besides, he is to be our next- 
door neighbor, and we really ought to make his 
acquaintance.” 

“‘Tie was my brother’s pupil at Bear Mountain 
Manse,” said Miss Rainsford, ‘‘ and though a ter- 
ror to us all in those old days, I must not forget 
that he has since saved your life, Gabriel.” 

Mr. Ferris went to the edge of the crag, and 
holloaed to the man in the boat. Miss Rainsford 
remarked that by making for some landing place 
near Witch Hollow, and ascending through the 
pine wood, Mr. Jack o’ the Light would reach us, 
perhaps, in twenty minutes. But the gentleman 
with the fantastic name waited for nothing so te- 
dious. The boat shot up to a ribbon of sand 
which the retreating tide had left at the foot of 

Jrag Head. Before any of us could imagine what 
he meant to do its occupant began to climb the 
steep face of the rock, by means of the little fis- 
sures hollowed by time and weather in the grim 
stone. 

“*Tl a le diable au corps !” cried La Merle. ‘‘ He 
will be dashed in pieces !” 

«¢ What recklessness !” said Miss Rainsford. ‘I 
perceive he is the same Jack that he was in boy- 
hood. Pray, pray, tell him to go back, Gabriel. 
Nobody ever attempted such a feat before.” 

But Jack o’ the Light gave no heed to his 
friend’s ery. He continued the perilous ascent. 
Miss Rainsford shuddered and covered her eyes. 
Bruna pressed close to the verge of the cliff and 
watched the bold fellow mutely, breathlessly. The 
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French doctor said: “‘Mon Dieu! He is as sure 
of foot as a wild goat !” 

I was so frightened, I could not speak at all. 
He had almost reached us—we could see the 
crown of his head—when, by some mischance, 
he slipped suddenly, and it seemed as though he 
must go crashing down the terrible face of the 
rock ; but quick as lightning Bruna flung herself 
forward on her knees and held out her strong 
white hands. What a picture she made, kneeling 
on that dizzy verge, with the crimson fire flaming 
high behind her, extending her beautiful arms to 
that stranger! He grasped the proffered aid, and 
regained his foothold. It was Bruna Daryl who 
actually drew him safely to the top of the rock. 

In the midst of the exclamations that followed 
I looked at the man. He was uncommonly hand- 
some, lithe and agile as a panther, soldierly in 
bearing, but either his daring climb or some in- 
ward agitation had blanched his face to the color 
of death. As he stood before Bruna, in the light 
of the fire, I had never seen a man so ghastly. 

‘“*Good Heaven, Jack!” cried Gabriel Ferris, 
‘what possessed you to do sucha rash thing ? 
But for the hand that Miss Daryl extended you 
might have fallen down the rock !” 

“Only the birds venture up the face of the 
crag,” said Bruna; and she, too, was breathing 
heavily. 

Jack o’ the Light bent low over the white hand 
that had: helped him up the perilous ascent. 

“« My sole thought,” he answered, in a broken 
voice, ‘‘ was to reach you by the shortest road. A 
thousand, thousand thanks, Miss Daryl.” 

All the party scolded and praised him in the 
same breath. He did not have much to say for 
himself—in fact, for a man of his appearance he 
seemed remarkably shy. Gabriel Ferris presented 
him to everybody in due form, and he showed 
particular pleasure at meeting Miss Rainsford, 
who, as it appeared, had known him at some 
previous time. 

“*So glad to see a pupil of Paul’s!” she said, 
sweetly. ‘‘I hope you have not forgotten our poor 
little manse among the hills, Mr. Lithgow ?” 

““No, indeed !” he answered, laughing, ‘nor 
the life I led you there for a twelvemonth, Miss 
Cicely.” 

“Don’t mention it. Time changes us all.” 

“‘Tt has not changed me—at least, not for the 
better—quite the contrary.” 

“‘Qh, fie! you must not expect me to believe 
that.” 

Papa, Mr. Jack o’ the Light piqued my curi- 
osity greatly from the instant my eyes first rested 
on him. He did not seem particularly impressed 
with Bruna’s beauty—did not stare at her, nor at- 
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tempt to draw her attention to himself; -but now 
and then he cast a glance in her direction that 
startled me. It was like veiled lightning. I also 
observed that when she talked he became singu- 
larly still, as though holding his breath. 

‘* Does your friend admire blondes ?” I was ma- 
licious enough to say to Gabriel Ferris. 

““No,” he answered ; ‘‘ Jack calls them insipid 
—at least that’s the term he once applied to your 
cousin’s portrait.” 

Oh, he had seen Bruna’s portrait, then! As 
the two stood there by the cracking fire some 
lines that I had lately read flashed through my 
mind : 

‘* He looked at her as a lover can, 
She looked at him as one who awakes— 
The past was a sleep, and her life began.” 


Well, they all went away after a little while, 
papa—Gabriel Ferris, the red-haired French doc- 
tor, and Mr. Jack o’ the Light. Our gypsy fire 
iz now a heap of ashes on the Crag, and [ sit alone 
in my gray-and-gold chamber, writing to you. 

When you read this record of my first day at 
Crag Head you will not need to be told that your 
plans are hopelessly wrecked. Bruna Daryl is 
neither blind nor ill—but a woman to be wooed 
and won, and that at no distant day; so your 
chances of inheriting the Daryl money are ex- 
ceedingly small. Under these new circumstances, 
unforeseen, and unprovided for, what is to be 
done ? EsTHER. 


On a raw, dreary night, full of fog and wet, 
Mark Daryl received and read the above letter. 
First he swore like the army in Flanders ; then a 
great consternation and amazement overpowered 
him. The rose color vanished from his future 
horizon ; his hope of securing the Daryl money, 
by fair means or foul, disappeared in thin air. 

“La Merle!” he muttered, as he tore Esther’s 
letter in fragments. ‘‘ What the deuce can a 
man of that name want in America! Hang it all! 
IT am down in my luck again !” 

His dark face was full of conflicting emotions : 
he gnashed his teeth in the fury of his disappoint- 
ment. 

“‘ Of course, Esther, little fool, can do nothing 
now at Crag Head. She may as well paddle back 
to Granny Marthe.” 

He was cast down, but not altogether in de- 
spair. He had little money in his purse, and the 
prospect of a fresh supply was not good; but he 
dined at an expensive restaurant, and with a bot- 
tle of good wine sought to brace himself for new 
effort. 

“‘La Merle! La Merle!” The name buzzed in 
his head like a bee. ‘‘I wish the man had been 
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hanged before he opened my niece’s eyes! A red- 
haired Frenchman! By Heaven! I do not like 
that description. Is he an old acquaintance of 
mine? I must in some way find out.” 

He left the restaurant, and sauntered away up- 
town. Presently he came to the door of a the- 
atre. By the bills posted there he saw that this 
night was the last of the opera season—the fare- 
well of a famous prima donna. Elegant carriages 
blocked the street, throngs of people were crowd- 
ing in at the doors. Instinctively Mark Daryl’s 
hand sought his pocket. Yes, the price of a 
ticket still remained to him. Self-denial was an 
unknown principle in his life. Promptly he fol- 
iowed the crowd into the theatre. 

The great interior was filled to its utmost ca- 
pacity. Lights blazed, superb toilets and beauti- 
ful faces glowed in the boxes. Dreamy odors of 
violets and Jacqueminot roses floated in the warm 
air. The life and color, the sparkle and splendor 
peculiar to a successful opera night thrilled Mark 
Daryl to his pleasure-loving heart. 

As he remembered the years that had passed 
since he was last in such a place he fell straight- 
way to cursing the grim poverty which now de- 
barred him from the pleasant things of life. A 
spendthrift from his youth up, at six and forty he 
found himself as poor as he had been at two and 
twenty ; and oh, the memories that lay betwixt 
those two periods ! 

“Evil courses have brought me little profit,” 
he thought, as sadly and enviously he looked 
around on his brilliant neighbors. In some way 
he must fill his empty purse. By what means 
could he now hope to do it ? 

The matchless strains of Donizetti’s music burst 
upon the house. The prima donna stepped forth 
upon the stage. A storm of applause rolled up to 
the roof. At the same moment a party of three 
persons entered a proscenium box—two ladies and 
a gentleman—people of note, evidently, for there 
was a craning of many necks and a turning of 
many heads in Mark Daryl’s vicinity. His eyes, 
following the direction of all the lorgnettes in the 
house, fell on the new arrivals, and remained 
fixed in a blank stare. 

The gentleman was a fine type of the American 
aristocrat, slightly gray, with a severe, regular 
face and dignified bearing. The younger of the 
two ladies, a sallow, vivacious brunette, wore a 
Worth dress of amber silk, and a breastknot of 
yellow marguerites. The other was a blonde in 
the full maturity of her charms—a beautiful 
creature, gowned in Pompadour brocade, cut 
square in front, to display a very handsome 
throat flashing with superb diamonds. The same 
gems shone on her bodice and in her fair hair. 
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She advanced to the front of the box, and drew 
back the curtain with one exquisitely gloved hand. 
Smiles and bows greeted her from all sides. With 
queenly grace she seated herself in her chair, and 
let her cream-tinted opera cloak, bordered deep 
with ostrich tips, slip from her shoulders. Her 
entrance had created a decided sensation in the 
house. Seemingly unconscious, however, of the 
glasses leveled at her, she sat in that blaze of light, 
fully revealed to the gaze of all—a proud yet 
gracious vision, with such a smile on her lips as 
only happy women wear. 

The gentleman handed the blonde lady an 
opera glass bearing a monogram in diamonds, 
and unfurled for her a priceless Wattean fan. 
She rested the trinkets on the velvet cushion sur- 
rounding the front of the box. With an air of 
tender devotion he bent to murmur something in 
her ear. She looked up at him, and her smile 
became gravely sweet. ILer very heart shone in 
her eyes. 

Mark Daryl started, like a man waking from 
sleep. On his right hand sat a bald-headed, be- 
nevolent-looking party. " 

“‘Can you tell me the name of those people ?” 
whispered Mark Daryl, hoarsely. 

The bald party stared at him in gentle surprise. 

“My dear sir,” he answered, ‘‘I perceive that 
you are a strangerin town. ‘The brunette is Miss 
Winthrop, an heiress of note; the blonde is the 
beautiful Mrs. Lithgow.” 

“And that man ?” 


“Mrs. Lithgow’s husband. He has built rail- 


roads on two continents, and made a colossal. 


fortune. 
Mexico.” 

Mark Daryl sat like a graven image and watched 
the Lithgow box. The crashing chords of the 
orchestra, the silver flute notes of the prima donna, 
fell unheeded on his ears. What did he see that 
he gazed so steadily ? A wild mountain road, 
thick with storm and gathering darkness, a des- 
perate, white-faced girl hurling curses at her de- 
stroyer, and in the delirium of her despair turn- 
ing a weapon of death to her own frenzied heart. 
Can the dead rise from the grave and walk the 
earth again ? Was that the girl whom he had 
left bleeding and lifeless, more than five and 
twenty years before, on the mountain road of 
Berkshire ? 

“Yes, ty Heaven !” he muttered ; ‘it is Myr- 
tle, or her ghost !” 

The magnitude of his discovery paralyzed him 
for a space. The opera of ‘ Figlia del Reggi- 
mento” went on. Friends slipped into Mrs. 
Lithgow’s box to pay court to the beautiful so- 
cicty queen. Flattered, adored, caressed, she sat, 


He returned only this morning from 
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smiling and fair, by the side of the bright, pi- 
quant Mand Winthrop, lightly responding now 
and then to the remarks of that sparkling person, 
aud happily unconscious of the sinister eyes that 
watched her from the centre of the house. 

The prima donna sang her last note ; the cur- 
tain fell; the vast audience poured ont of the 
theatre. 

As they gained the street Sydney Lithgow said 
to his wife : 

“You have enjoyed this night, Myrtle, and I 
also, for to me there is no pleasure in life like 
that of seeing you happy.” 

With these fond words in her ears she moved 
toward her elegant carriage. She had almost 
reached it when, by some evil chance, she lifted 
her eyes, and saw a man standing on the curb- 
stone, staring at her fixedly. 

She knew him, as he knew her. Her heart 
gave a sickening leap, her hand clutched her hus- 
band’s arm, every vestige of color vanished from 
her face. 

“ You are ill !” said the railway king. 

“Yes,” she gasped ; ‘‘ help me into the car- 
riage, Sydney.” 

Ler rich garments brushed against Mark Daryl ; 
the next moment she was in the vehicle, and Syd- 
ney Lithgow had followed her. Eager for an- 
other look, Daryl pressed a step nearer. 

“<Stand back, sir!’ commanded a liveried foot- 
man, and he closed the door and sprang to his 
own place. 

Off went the carriage into the night, and Mark 
Daryl was left alone on the pavement, staring 
after it, with a curious smile on his lips, and in 
his heart a most unholy exultation. 

ae % * * * * 

That night he wrote the following message to 
his daughter Esther: ‘Stay at Crag Head, if 
you like, or return to your Grandmother Marthe 
—it’s all one to me. I have another game in 
hand. My niece Bruna is of small consequence 
now.” 
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«* You are very pale this morning, Myrtle—did 
you sleep well after the opera ?” 

It was Sydney Lithgow who asked the question, 
and his voice was full of unspeakable tenderness. 
All the world knew that the railway king was ab- 
surdly fond of his fair wife. 

In a charming breakfast room the two sat, ¢é¢e- 
a-téte at an exquisite table that glittered with sil- 
ver and Sévres. Fog and wet drifted through the 
grand avenue outside, but within a fire glowed on 
the tiled hearth, and warmth and perfume filled 
the air. The beautiful Mrs. Lithgow, attired in 
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a French morning gown garnished with costly lace under her violet eyes; the white hands trembled. 
and knots of ribbon, smiled as she answered : Mrs. Lithgow had reached an age when sleepless 
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“Tam. always pale, Sydney, and insomnia, you nights and mental disturbance tell heavily on a 
know, has long been my bane.” woman’s strength and beauty. Her husband 
-Her.fair face was wan ; faint hollows showed pushed away his coffee—a product grown on some 
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hacienda of his own in the shadow of the far 
Andes—and gazed at her anxiously. 

“Society, I fear, demands too much of you,” 
he said. ‘‘ My darling, it breaks my heart to see 
you looking so ill.” 

Ill she certainly was. The step of a servant, 
the closing of a door, even the ordinary sounds of 
life in the street outside, thrilled her like an elec- 
tric shock. Every instinct of her being was ex- 
pectant of some near crisis. She felt that this 
day would certainly bring her grievous evil. 

‘* Yes, the season has been long,” she answered, 
with feigned lightness, ‘‘and its exactions some- 
what severe. But one cannot play recluse—at 
least,” with a forced smile, ‘‘ not the wife of Syd- 
ney Lithgow.” 

He was inordinately proud of her beauty and 
social successes ; but his face grew grave. With 
feverish haste she tried to turn the conversation 
from herself. 

“To tell the truth, Sydney, I am troubled a 
little, just a little, about Jack. The prospect of 
a union betwixt that perverse boy and Maud Win- 
throp seems farther off than ever. I have quite 
lost hope of Jack since his return from South 
America. He is not in the least inclined to 
matrimony.” 

Sydney Lithgow looked amused. 

“True; Jack cares nothing for your sex. 
Don’t fret yourself about him, my dear Myrtle— 
he was always unmanageable. Remember the 
storm he raised a few years ago when you first 
tried to marry him to Miss Winthrop. He loves 
freedom. If he is bothered with matchmaking 
he will probably procure a fresh pair of spurs and 
ride away in quest of new adventures.” 

Mrs. Lithgow sighed. 

‘* Miss Winthrop’s ancestors were amoung the 
first settlers of Shawmut, and she is the richest 
heiress in the city.” 

«But Jack does not need to marry an heiress,” 
replied the railway king, cheerfully; *‘he has 
money enough of his own. The lad is made of 
good stuff—his heart is in the right place. Only 
last night he was talking to me about a friend of 
his—a certain Mr. Ferris whom, as he said, you 
have once or twice entertained here.” 

She grew suddenly, preternaturally rigid. 

“Yes ?” in a faintly interrogative tone. 

‘‘The young man is now out of employment.” 

“Ah!” 

“Jack will entertain him for several weeks at 
Witch Hollow. He begged, as a particular favor, 
that I would find a lucrative position for Mr. 
Ferris by the time he was ready to return to 
town.” 

A great consternation swept over her. 
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‘‘Juck asked you to help that person!” she 
gasped ; ‘‘ you—oh, Sydney—youw ?” 

‘And why not ?” he asked, in mild surprise. 
‘“‘The two were pupils together at a Berkshire 
parsonage, where I once sent Jack to read classics 
with the learned minister. The friend of my son 
is, of course, entitled to iny warmest interest. I 
will certainly do my best for Mr. Ferris.” 

She was holding herself with a firm hand. 

‘*How kind of you, Sydney! Jack brought 
Mr. Ferris to my five-o’clock tea one day, and 
afterward he accepted an invitation to dine with 
me.” 

**And did the young man impress you favora- 
bly ?” 

** Certainly—oh, yes! 
person, though very shy.” 

She arose abruptly from the elegant table. 
Breakfast was over. Mrs. Lithgow walked toa 
table, and looked out into the sombre, misty 
morning. 

«Oh, God !” her heart was crying within her, 
‘what anguish will this day bring to me? At 
last, at last, Nemesis has found me out, and all 
my happiness is over forever !” 

He advanced to her side—that stately, distin- 
guished man, whose face would have seemed se- 
vere but for the grave tenderness which softened 
it. Love’s instincts are unerring. With a trou- 
bled air he looked down into her blue jewels of 
eyes. 

“Myrtle, since I left you to make that Mexican 
journey you have lost flesh and color. I see some 
indefinable change in your face. Tell me, are you 
quite happy ?” 

She leaned her white cheek against his breast. 

“«* But all fashionable women are like scarecrows 
at the end of a season, Sydney. Have I not every- 
thing that the heart of woman can desire—wealth, 


He seemed a well-bred 


‘position, power, and, above all, your love ? How, 


then, can I fail to be happy? Ah, I am spoiled, 
I think, with too many triumphs,” striving to 
laugh, but failing utterly. 

The window curtain of coppery-red brocade, 
lined with pale-blue satin, slipped suddenly from 
her hold, and swung again over the plate glass. 
Mrs. Lithgow clasped both white hands around 
her husband’s neck. 

“‘My king!” she sobbed, “‘my grand, true 
lover! what do I not owe to you? Remember 
how you found me—a poor friendless nursery gov- 
erness, toiling for daily bread, hating life, hating 
all mankind, hating, most of all, my own miser- 
able self. And you came—rich, proud, famous, 
but oh, how gracious and kind !—and raised me 
as high as your great, generous heart—you made 
me a sovereign lady, with no ungratified wish—no 
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lack of any good thing. Sydney, Sydney, some- 
times I fear that too much has been given me— 
that I shall yet wake from my splendid dream 
and find all my treasures turned to dust and 
ashes.” 

‘*Foolish child!” he said, fondly smoothing 
her rich blonde hair, ‘‘do not harbor such fore- 
bodings. Why, the loss of your possessions, you 
know, implies my death and Jack’s, and,” with a 
mellow laugh, ‘in the financial world something 
as bad as the Lisbon earthquake. It is true, you 
were a nursery governess when I found you, 
Myrtle, but I recognized in you an uncrowned 
queen. No fairer woman was ever wooed or won, 
and the gifts that I could bestow were poor in 
comparison with the riches you brought me—your 
youth, your beauty, and a love above price.” 

She shuddered. The pangs of remorse cut her 
like a knife. 

«* Oh, stop, Sydney ; I cannot bear to hear you 
talk like this! Your devotion frightens me. 
What ordinary woman could feel quite worthy of 
it? And yet”—her voice grew very solemn— 
“God knows that in all. my life I never really 
cared for anything but you. All else that my 
past holds seems false, mean, trivial. At least I 
have given you love for love, Sydney. Every 
thonght, every wish of my heart has been conse- 
erated to you. I am yours till death—yes, and 
beyond death, if it may be so.” 

He strained her to his breast. What hand 
would dare to snatch her from that place of shel- 
ter ? After so many years of unalloyed happi- 
ness, could any form of evil separate her from 
Sydney Lithgow ? 

At last she withdrew from his strong arms. 
Her mood changed. 

‘<T fear we have never outlived our honeymoon, 
Sydney,” she said, lightly. ‘‘I must not keep 
you longer talking sentiment. You have busi- 
ness engagements, I know; and as for myself, 
there are charities that I must attend to this 
morning, a reading circle, an art club and a Wag- 
ner recital. I must also drive to the Bureau of 
Industry, to see if a suitable housekeeper has been 
found for Jack’s bachelor establishment at Witch 
Hollow.” 

Iie kissed the lids down over her sea-blue eyes. 

“God be with you, sweet wife,” said Sydney 
Lithgow, ‘‘ till we meet again.” 
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Ten minutes later he had left the house, and 
Mrs. Lithgow was in her own boudoir—a room 
costly with black mahogany and heliotrope satin, 
rugs of white fur, and draperies and brocade pan- 
els of that rosy lilac shade which blonde women 
find wonderfully becoming. Here she sank into 
a deep chair and tried to think. A rap sounded 
on the door. 

‘Come in,” said Mrs. Lithgow, and a smart 
maid in cap and apron appeared on the threshold. 

‘* A female from the Industry Bureau is waiting 
to see Mrs. Lithgow,” she announced. 

‘¢ Show her in, Marie.” 

Straightway a plain, decent-looking woman of 
middle age, dressed in respectable black, and 
wearing a somewhat timorous air, stood before 
Mrs. Lithgow, and made an old-fashioned court- 
esy. 

“IT come from the Bureau, ma’am,” she said, 
‘*to hinquire about the shore place where a ’ouse- 
keeper is wanted for the summer.” 

Mrs. Lithgow took a critical survey of the ap- 
plicant. 

“‘ You are English born ?” she said. 

** Yes, ma’am, but I’ve lived-ten years in the 
States. I ’ave city references, if you please, 
miav’am.” 

“Your name ?” 

*‘ Sarah Rose.” 

In a monotonous, businesslike way the woman 
began a list of her own qualifications, and pro- 
duced a neatly folded paper, whereon her char- 
acter was described by her last employer as thor- 
oughly honest and reliable. She expressed her- 
self as willing, even eager, to undertake the care 
of a beach house and the charge of two subsordi- 
nate servants. ‘Then, with her large, coarsely 
gloved hands folded upon the pit of her stomach, 
Sarah Rose awaited Mrs. Lithgow’s decision. 

‘‘Witch Hollow is said to be a very lonely 
place,” that fair lady observed, by way of a test. 

The quiet face of Sarah Rose betrayed no dis- 
may. 

‘«T like lonesome places, ma’am,” she answered, 
calmly. 

«‘ You will see few people there.” 

“‘1’m glad to ’ear that, ma’am.” 

“TI think you will do, Sarah.” 

The woman was dismissed, and Mrs. Lithgow 
returned to her meditations. 


” 


(To be continued.) 


“fOY Is:A BUTTERFLY.” 


Joy is a butterfly, winged and fleet 
Dancing and glancing 
Hither and yon, 
fm the light of the radiant 
Morning sun. 


Dost thou think to catch him ? How foolish thou art! 
He'll lead thee ever 
From place to place, 
In a fruitless, breathless, 
Wearisome chase. 


Lay thyself down in the sweet-smelling grass, 
Under the shadow 
Of gnarled apple trees, 
Whose blossoms float down 
On each breath of the breeze, 


And crown thy songs, and wait in hope. 
Suddenly down 
From the blue of the sky 
Will flutter the wings 
Of the glad butterfly. 


Do not speak, do not stir, but wait, only wait. 
He'll hover above thee 
A moment, and then 
Turn to leave thee, 
Then float back again. 


And just as the waiting grows heavy to bear, 
He’ll suddenly, softly, 
Sink down to rest 
On thy throbbing heart, 
On thy turbulent breast. 


‘‘ HE THEN ESCORTED THIS PERSON TO A TABLE.” ° 


SMITH, THE HEAD WAITER. 


By CHARLES D, LANIER. 


“GREAT man, that Smith,” ruminated Van 
Deering, as he warmed up under the influence of 
certain anteprandial observances. ‘‘ They say 
the whole corps of colored waiters are kept here 
just because these people don’t want to part with 
him. Of course they couldn’t put the regulation 
‘garsongs’ under a negro. Lossing, I’ll bet that 
fat darky has a fatter bank account than you can 
show. They mnst give him a couple of thousand, 
and he could more than live on his tips.” 

*‘T hate that kind of darky,” said Lossing. 
““T’m afraid to compare balances with him, and 
of course he is a superlative head waiter ; but to 
my mind he’s lost everything that made the race 
attractive, and gained only—a bank account. 
What a smirking, oleaginous, respectable rascal 
he is! One might as well expect to find the Nau- 
lahka in him as a heart. The old ragtag-and- 
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bobtail darkies did have hearts—big and good 
ones, too. This kind grates on me.” 

“‘T notice that you are as anxious as any of us 
to have Smith keep an eye on our table.” 

“TI don’t require heart as a feature of my ¢adle 
W@héte,” retorted Lossing. ‘‘I admitted that this 
new order of black man was an unimpeachable 
purveyor, and, for all I know, a useful citizen ; 
but as a human being I consider him a gigantic 
fraud. Look at the despicable assumption of 
delicacy! He has calculated to a nicety how 
much readier with their dollar those new arrivals 
will be if he puts on a modest, unexpectant pose. 
The obese hypocrite! There are three elements 
in Smith, and only three: blubber, veneer and 
an artistically hidden greed for money.” 

“‘T don’t think so,” said Peyton ; as the South- 
ern member ‘of their trio it seemed natural that 
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he should re-echo Lossing’s sentiments. ‘‘ The 
fact is,” hé continued, with some hesitation, “I 
know Smith. I quite agree with you, Lossing, 
that these fin-de-siécle negroes of the city have 
lost the peculiar charm of their race while they 
turned a cog in their evolution. When they are 
insolent, for my own part, I can’t imagine any 
relief short of instant annihilation. But—there 
is a little story about Smith.” ~ 

“‘Well, out with it,” grumbled Lossing, after 
a barren pause. ‘‘ He has probabiy beaten a prize 
French chef cooking canvasback duck, or poured 
twenty-five pousse-cafés in five minutes, or made 
a dinner for three go around thirteen. I gave 
him credit for all that.” 

Peyton looked at his watch. 

“We'll get to the coffee first,” he said, ‘and 
then I wid/ tell you the story. But there’s not 
much to it.” 

The subject was dismissed for the next half- 
hour, and Peyton’s story would have blushed un- 
heard had he not said, abruptly : 

“Tf you will look at Smith now you will see 
him act in a slightly peculiar manner. He is go- 
ing slowly but surely toward the dining-room 
door. He will stop at several tables on the way 
in order to attract as little attention as possible to 
his movement.” 

The three men covertly watched the portly 
steward bow and scrape his way by successive 
tables until he reached a point from which he 
could command a view of the entrance hall. He 
stopped here and busied himself with some real 
or imaginary duties ; upon Peyton’s suggestion, 
it could be seen that Smith had an eye on the 
doorway. In a few moments he waddled vigor- 
ously out and began to make a careful disposition 
of the hat and overcoat which an elderly gentle- 
man surrendered. He then escorted this person 
to a table which had been reserved by the uni- 
versal device of a tilted chair. At a second 
glance the gentleman appeared rather feeble than 
aged, and there was a nervousness about him 
which looked like dissipation. Nor did he by any 
means display signs of that prosperity and lavish 
intention which might justify Smith’s extreme 
solicitude. In fact, he gave the impression of 
having been reclaimed from shabbiness only by 
immaculate linen and studious grooming. 

But as to Smith’s solicitude there could be no 
shadow of doubt. Indeed, he showed a personal 
deference which -had been quite lacking in his 
former beaming altruism. He not only arranged 
the table. furniture with his own skillful hands, 
and muttered a word of timely exegesis as the ob- 
ject of his attentions bent over the bill of fare ; 
he actually served in propria persona the dainty 
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dishes, flanked by a bottle which, to the experi- 
enced eye, gave unmistakable evidences of being 
“something particular.” - 

‘* That,” said Peyton, lighting a cigar, ‘‘is a 
scene from Smith’s little story ; it runs something 
like this: Thirty years ago Smith was a slave on 
Moncure Harrison’s big James River plantation. 
I remember Smith myself—but he was only 
known as ‘ Pete’ then—because he was ‘ young’ 
Moncure’s body servant and right-hand man. 
His master was proud of him, and boasted that 
he was the shiftiest darky in the country. When 
Moncure was a baby he had cried for breakfast 
from the same maternal fount that had nourished 
Pete; for the white boy’s mother had died in giv- 
ing birth to him. When they were old enough 
he and Pete had played together, had gone fish- 
ing together, had been thrown by the same for- 
bidden colt at one and the same time, and had 
been kicked by it quite contemporaneously. In 
other words, he had been ‘ Mist’ Muncure’s boy.’ 

‘In spite of this brotherly attitude Pete was 
not treated too well. Indeed, Moncure was a 
sorry fellow, who treated no one decently for any 
length of time—least of all himself. He was an 
only child, and when his stern old father died 
the estate went from bad to worse, with the 
young master gayly leading the way. 

‘‘The war came. Harrison fought through 
five years of it like a gentleman, and when he 
stumbled back from Appomattox Pete trudged 
behind him, carrying their few effects in a shabby 
knapsack. 

‘““The great old house was sold. Nine-tenths 
of the farm had gone for the money its owner had 
put into the pleasant but too permanent invest- 
ments that are favorites with young men of his 
temperament, 

‘*The master and his servant took up their 
quarters in what had been the overseer’s house, 
and there were a couple of hundred acres around 
it which they might still call their own. 

‘¢But if ‘ Mist? Muncure’s’ temper had been 
mercurial before it was beastly now. He made 
various attempts, political and speculative, to get 
a foothold in the world, and with the failure of 
each the ‘hard trials, great tribulations’ which 
Pete and Jane chanted at their evening cabin fire 
became harder and greater. For Pete had mar- 
ried. That is why there is a story about him. 
One day Harrison had been ‘ taking too: much,’ 
and gave Pete’s little boy a whipping—not a 
brutal, but an unjust, one. Pete cried. He had 
cried once before, when ‘old’ Moncure was 
buried. That night he asked the gentleman who 
now lived in the big house to tell him where he 
could apply for work in the great city ‘up North.’ 
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And the broad bottoms of James River which had 
known Pete knew him no more forever. 

** Pete was too handy and clever a young darky 
to spend his life stowing away blocks of ice and 
cleaning kettles. He rose. In a few years he 
was allowed to come into the dining room of the 
hotel, to remove dishes and assist the waiters. 
With the change his name became ‘ Pete’ in his 
own right, whereas before it had been ‘the 
nigger.’ 

“It is queer how much importance these snug 
darkies who are getting on in the world attach 
to the form in which they are addressed. When 
Pete was promoted—for handsome service in 
times of emergency—to be a full-fledged waiter 
he insisted that he should be called Peter. And 
after ten long years of faithful and skillful work 
in his capacity of waiter he felt that the outward 
and visible sign of his rise to the stewardship of 
the great establishment was incarnate in the name 
Smith, which he thereupon assumed. 

‘* But it is one thing to assume a name, and 
quite another to make people use it. Smith, né 
Pete, could knock down the waiters under his 
command when they refused to respect his dig- 
nity ; and he did it. Most of the people over 
whose gastronomic destinies he presided were, too, 
sufficiently impressed with his real importance to 
give him his coveted title. 

«« There were, however, many visitors, mostly 
Western and Southern men, who would persist in 
ordering the head waiter about as ‘boy,’ or that 
discouragingly impersonal ‘John.’ I suppose it 
would be hard for us to imagine the heartsickness 
which sometimes attacked the thrifty darky at 
these failures to assert himself. 

«* There was, in fact, a little coterie of gentle- 
men patronizing the café and bar of the 
House who felt it necessary to assert themselves 
by bullying the waiters to the last limit. Though 
some of them were certainly not from the South 
or West, or from anywhere particularly—other 
than that dubious source, New York city—they 
assumed, for reasons best known to themselves, 
the slouched hat and swagger of the Southerner, 
and they made it their business, for inscrutable 
reasons of which they, again, were the best 
judges, to mingle with the guests who were in- 
dubitably strangers in the city. 

‘These gentry, if not exactly free with tkeir 
money, were at any rate useful in bringing to the 
bar those more genuine specimens of the type 
they simulated who were free-handed ; and though 
Smith was a recognized power in the establish- 
ment, his complaints of this class brought, for 
some time, no drastic remedies. 

«« But there had been one among them who, 
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whether blackleg or victim, had been particularly 
offensive to the waiters, and even especially so to 
their smiling chief. He had been for some 
months quite an habitué of the place. He could 
be seen three or four evenings out of the week 
talking excitedly about some investment he had 
to offer. He studied the hotel register, and when 
he had found a likely name and address tackled 
the owner instanter. He invariably wound up the 
evening at the bar with his friends of the slouched- 
hat fraternity. 

‘‘This man was unbearable. It was an imper- 
sonal way in which he ‘cussed’ the hotel people ; 
but ‘cuss’ he did, strong and deep and often. 
Smith had thought that this case would right it- 
self, and that soon, for every day the objection- 
able visitor’s pocket was getting slimmer — his 
drinks were a perfect measure of his purse—and 
his steps more feeble and uncertain. Finally even 
the scum of blacklegs in the billiard and bar 
rooms seemed to have had enough of him. 

‘‘Smith resolved to make an example of this 
man. But the innate politeness of the darky put 
off the remonstrance from time to time until, one 
night, the marked man walked into the barroom 
with eyes bloodshot and feverish from drink, or 
sickness, or both, with one shoe unbuttoned and 
hat dented in—an unpleasant spot on the gor- 
geous trappings of the hotel rooms. Smith sent a 
waiter for a policeman and awaited developments. 

“The man tried to join a group at a table where 
he had formerly been welcome, but finding the 
atmosphere uncongenial, threw himself into a 
chair and ordered wine, in a voice which weak- 
ness made quiet. Again and again he drained 
the glass. The waiter took in his disreputable 
attiro, and at the sixth order became dubious. 
Finding no encouragement in the eye of his chief, 
who was observing the scene, the darky refused 
to bring any more champagne until that which 
he had served was paid for. 

‘©The man arose like a maniac and struck him 
in the face, the policeman advanced into the field 
of action, and there was arow. The limb of the 
law insisted that the wine should be paid for and 
that the tipsy man should leave the house. 

“«©¢T’m a gentleman!’ frantically shouted the 
stranger. ‘ Here’s my card. I’ve no money about 
me. Bring me that order and send your darn 
bill ? 

“Brass Buttons advanced again, inexorably ; 
there was a scuffle, and the soiled card which the 
man had offered was sent spinning through the 
air to the feet of Smith, who stood decorously by. 
He picked it up, and continued to observe the 
small fracas with studied impassiveness. The un- 
ruly had drawn a pistol; Brass Buttons had 
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struck down the arm which held it with a mighty 
blow of his club, and the stricken man dropped, 
fainting with weakness and pain, to the floor. 
Then, as a knot of waiters and bystanders closed 
in, with that morbid curiosity which such cases 
always inspire, Smith glanced at the bit of paper 
in his hand—started, looked again, turned it over 
in a bewildered fashion, as if a thousand thoughts 


were jostling each other to get into his brain, and - 


then fairly yelled, ‘My Gawd ! Mist? Muncure 
for the card read : ‘James Moncure Harrison.’ 

““Then occurred a scene the like of which the 
House has not witnessed before or since. 
As the group around the prostrate man turned 
with wonder toward Smith’s exclamation his 
portly body came hurtling among them, over- 
turning several in much the same manner as a 
ball and tenpins. Deportment, dignity, beauti- 
ful dress suit and all, he flung himself on his 
knees beside his master, and with great beads of 
perspiration breaking out on his fat face, alter- 
nately called for restoratives and avowed his firm 
belief in the person’s solvency. 

«©*T know dis gen’l’man. He’s got plenty o’ 
money. It’s all right. Much obliged, sah ’— to 
the policeman —‘ you ah wanted no mo’.’ 

«The intensity of astonishment on the faces of 
some thirty high-class darky waiters cannot be 
told in words. Mr. Smith, their chief, their 
paragon and exemplar, of whom even the high 
white boss was afraid, the head waiter, down on 
his knees ministering to a drunken man and howl- 
ing like mad, his spotless tie broken loose and one 
beautiful broadcloth shoulder disgracefully ripped 
—what a fall was this! And what did it mean ? 

“‘They never found out. Smith soon regained 
enough composure to order them, imperiously as 
ever, about their business. He had his quondam 
master taken to one of the hotel rooms until he 
could be put in a cab and driven to his poor lodg- 
ings. During the next six weeks Smith and his 
wife nursed him, 

“« The morning after the unusual proceedings 
at the House Smith requested his second 
son, the scholar of the family, to stay home from 
school. With his assistance he indited to his 
employers an extraordinary letter of resignation. 
They puzzled over it and the report Smith’s sub- 
ordinates gave of the night previous. Finding 
no clew to the mystery, and failing in their at- 
tempts to win their steward from his determina- 
tion, they decided that Smith had succumbed to 
the attractions held out by another establishment ; 
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which opinion was confirmed when, some weeks 
later, he entered the employ of this hotel. 

** Moncure Harrison is now living in Washing- 
ton Square. He has sold the miserable bit of 
Virginia in which there was to be found, accord- 
ing to his prospectuses, untold quantities of man- 
ganese, iron, etc., when only the requisite capital 
should be applied. Ile sold it to a man whom he 
had not met before—a man whom Smith brought 
to him. Smith’s family live in the back of the 
house in which Harrison’s pleasant second-stery 
fiont room is situated. Every morning Smith’s 
youngest boy imparts to ‘ Mist? Muncure’s’ boots 
the last degree of shine. Jane takes as much 
pride in his washing and mending ‘as if it were 
the one thing she had to live for. 

“As for Harrison, I don’t know what he thinks 
of it all, nor how much he is in the secret of 
Smith’s service and devotion ; but at any rate he 
is, though feeble in body, twice the man he ever 
was before he came to his senses after that terri- 
ble spell, and found Smith and Jane at his bed- 
side. 

‘‘He busies himself with some small literary 
work—sometimes I let his ‘ copy’ push out yours, 
Van Deering. For before I knew anything of the 
story Smith came scraping up to me one day, 
after he had given me a dinner fit for an em- 
peror, and told me that he knew a gentleman 
who ‘ wrote mighty fine,’ a Southern gentleman 
he was, ‘and maybe Mist’ Peyton knowed him.’ 
He added that this unknown author, while one 
of the most noble gentlemen in the world, had 
been somewhat ‘misfortunate with his prop’ty,’ 
and that, being a stranger, he did not know many 
‘gen’l’men what writes for alivin’.?, And as Smith 
knew me, ‘from all what other gen’i’men say, to 
be one of the very fust and fo’most in that per- 
fession, he thought it would be good if that gen’l’- 
man which he knew about came to see me.’ All 
of which so happened. 

«Every evening, at 6:30 on the dot, Moncure 
comes here for his dinner. You saw him a few 
minutes ago, and there he is in the flesh at yon- 
der table. He always receives the same atten- 
tions, and how his dinner and wine checks are 
made out or paid no one knoweth save Smith 
alone. And don’t look at him too hard; he 
would never forgive me for betraying his mas- 
ter’s history.” 

“‘T don’t believe things are often better than 
they seem,” said Lossing, sententiously. ‘‘ But 
I beg Smith’s pardon.” 


THE NEWS WORLD OF LONDON. 


By Epwarp PorritrT. 


THE area of the news world of Iondon is easy 
to define. It lies between St. Paul’s Cathedral on 
the east and Charing Cross on the west. The 
larger portion of it is comprised in much smaller 
compass, between St. Paul's and Temple Bar. 
Two or three daily newspapers are printed and 
published west of Temple Bar ; but Fleet Street, 
from the Strand to Ludgate Hill, is essentially 
the home of the London press. In the area 
bounded on the west by the Griffin, which years 
ago took the place of the old Temple Bar, on the 
east by the ugly railway bridge which crosscs and 


so sadly disfigures Ludgate Hill and the approach . 


to St. Paul’s, on the south 
by the Thames and its noble 
Embankment, and on the 
north by Holborn, more 
type, printers’ ink and paper 
are used than on any other 
square mile in the awvorld. 
Night and day all the year 
round, with less than 
twenty-four hours’ inter- 
mission for Sunday, thou- 
sands of printing presses 
are at work in this part of 
the metropolis, and at some 
hours of the day almost 
every man one meets there 
has his share in the news- 
world activities of London. 

For generations it has 
been the tendency of trades 
to group themselves into 
particular districts of the 
metropolis. It is easy to 
understand how this group- 
ing tendency comes about, 
bunt it is not always easy to 
tell why this particular trade 
centres around Holborn, 
and that trade about Cheap- 
side. Just why the press 
and printing world has 
found its home under the 
shadow of the great dome of 
St. Paul’s, it is difficult to 
say. It is true that Fleet 
Street is within easy dis- 
tance of St. Martin’s le 
Grand, where London’s cen- 
tral Post Office stands, and 
has stood ever since gov- 


ernment carried the mail. This may be one rea- 
son for the origin of the location of the news 
world of London; but more likely still it is due 
to the connection which in old days existed be- 
tween booksellers and the newspaper press. Then 
newspapers were generally printed and published 
by booksellers, who conducted them in connection 
with their ordinary business. The combination 
was a natural one, and one easy to manage when 
the newspapers were small in size and in circula- 
tion, and could be produced on a hand press, and 
the entire newspaper plant accommodated in a 
couple of rooms over a bookseller’s shop. 
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Fleet Street, a hundred years ago, was noted 
for its booksellers. They are not now as numer- 
ous as they were; but the business which the 
booksellers were so largely instrumental in intro- 
ducing into the street has gradually extended 
itself, until Fleet Street to-day is the headquar- 
ters of the British press. Outwardly this world- 
famous London street in many respects is not un- 
like some of the other portions of the great 
highway through the metropolis from east to 
west of which it formsa part. It is much nar- 
rower than the Strand, although its buildings are 
generally of about the same date, and have many 
of the same characteristics. . Its edifices are older 
than those of modernized Cheapside, and only 
here and there is a clew given to the leading char- 
acteristic of the street by the appearance of the 
buildings. Around City Hall Park, the centre of 
the press world of New York, may be counted a 
dozen or more handsome structures, all more less 
devoted to the production of newspapers. This 
is not possible in Fleet Street, for only two large 
newspaper printing offices, those of the Daily 
Telegraph and the Daily Sportsman, front on the 
street. To find the hundreds of offices which are 
in the neighborhood one has to explore some of 
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the narrow, old-fashioned streets which slope 
southward to the River Thames, or make one’s way 
throngh the labyrinth of the still narrower courts 
which lie on the north side of the street and fill 
up the area, crowded with early seventeenth-cent- 
ury buildings with little to recommend them 
but their antiquity, between Fleet Street and Hol- 
born. 

If there is one part of London in which even a 
Londoner needs a guide, it is in this network of 
courts on the north side of Fleet Street. It is 
unmatchable anywhere else in the metropolis. 
All, or nearly all, the houses in these dingy old 
courts are given up to the claims of the news world 
of London. Many of these were standing in 
Johnson’s time. One of the courts bears John- 
son’s name, and the house still exists in which 
Johnson lived, as does also the old tavern, the 
Cheshire Cheese, at which he was wont to meet 
his friends. These old buildings, with their oak- 
paneled staircases and their quaint fireplaces and 
mantelshelves, are, of course, not now occupied 
by the daily papers. Many of them are in the 
hands of small master printess, who turn out two 
or three newspapers a week. Others are let off in 
rooms to artists, journalists, engravers and adver- 
tising agents, whose work or business compels 
them to be somewhere within hail of Fleet Street. 
Some of the great daily papers were born in these 
old courts and narrow bystreets, and when more 
room was demanded the old premises were pulled 
down and modern buildings erected on the site. 
This was the case with the Standard. It was so, 
in a measure, with the Daily Telegraph, and al- 
though the Daily News now occupies one of the 
handsomest buildings in the streets sloping from 
Fleet Street to the river, it commenced its career 
in a narrow and dingy court on the other side of 
Whitefriars Street, in an office where Punch is 
now, and has been for a quarter of a century past, 
printed. 

The London newspaper offices differ in one es- 
sential particular from the newspaper offices of New 
York and the other American cities. The build- 
ings, no matter how large they may be, are czcu- 
pied exclusively by the staffs of the newspapers. 
The best rooms are given up to the editorial staff. 
No London newspaper proprietor would think of 
renting to the first comers the best rooms in their 
buildings, and housing their editorial writers, re- 
porters, compositors and proof readers in the lofts 
and attics. Within the last few years the Ameri- 
can style of newspaper office architecture has been 
adopted in the provinces in England. It can be 
seen in Manchester and Sheffield ; but so far it 
has not been adopted in London. The Times 
would as soon think of allowing an outsider to 
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examine its circulation and advertising revenue 
books as to allow him to share any part of the 
palatial offices it occupies in Printing House 
Square. 

Fleet Street has been described as the home of 
the British press. This is no figurative descrip- 
tion. It is literally true.. There is not a provin- 
cial paper of note, nor a paper published in Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, India or Canada, whose 
owners claim to be enterprising, which is not 
represented in Fleet Street. From the upper 
rooms of many of the shops and stores telegraph 
wires stretch away to Edinburgh and to Glasgow, 
to Aberdeen and to Dundee, and south of the 
Tweed to Newcastle and to Leeds, to Manches- 
ter and to Liverpool. Some of these are kept 
going all round the clock, transmitting news from 
London to the provinces. Others are busiest 
while London sleeps; for Fleet Street and the 
news world never sleep. It is difficult to say 
when it is at its busiest. When one set of its 
working population goes homeward another set 
moves in and continues the bustle and activity. 
In the world of the morning press things are at 
their liveliest between the hours of seven o’clock 
at night and two o’clock next morning. At 
seven the compositors take possession, and the 
upper rooms they occupy are soon aglow with 
electricity. After them come the editors and the 
subeditors, and about midnight the editorial 
rooms and the composing rooms are full of life 
and activity. Fleet Street itself, so far as the 
general pedestrian and vehicular traffic are con- 
cerned, also becomes lively between half-past ten 
and midnight, when the thirty or thirty-five thea- 
tres and music halls in the Strand and at the 
West End are emptying of their audiences. At 
half-past twelve the public houses and the bars 
are closed, the omnibuses cease to run, the last 
train has departed from Ludgate Hill Station, 
and the denizens of the news world are left in 
full and sole possession of their territory. Only 
a few of them are outside and afoot at this time. 
Telegraph messengers and boys in the uniform 
of the press agencies hurry along the quiet but 
well-lighted streets, carrying the last dispatches 
of home and foreign news. When Parliament is 
in session messengers mounted on bicycles steal 
along the Thames Embankment and dash up the 
sloping streets into Fleet Street with the final 
batches of copy from Westminster. The House 
of Commons usually sits until half an hour after 
midnight, and one great effort of the managing 
editor of a London daily is to get the last bit of 
Parliamentary copy into the composing room. 
There is a sense of relief when this has been 
achieved and the editorial work for the night 
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is finished. An hour or so later gas and elec- 
tric lights begin to be turned off in the compos- 
ing room ; for the next three-quarters of an hour 
the activity is transferred to the stereotyping 
foundry, where the plates are cast for the print- 
ing machine, and as soon as that process is at 
an end the machine-room men and the dispatch- 
ing-room staff take up the tale, and the printed 
sheets are soon in the hands of the wholesale 
news agents. 

One great wholesale newspaper distributing firm 
almost dominates this department of the news 
world. Fifty years ago its founder started busi- 
ness in a small and unpretentious shop in the 
Strand. He folded newspapers and tied up par- 
cels himself. Eighteen months ago his son and 
successor in the business died a millionaire, a Cab- 
inet Minister and the leader of the House of Com- 
mons, and to-day the word of Messrs. W. H. Smith 
& Son is law in the news world of London. It 
can make or mar a newspaper property. If anew 
venture in the newspaper world obtains the loyal 
and full support of Messrs. Smith & Son its suc- 
cess is assured, for the firm controls the sale of 
books and newspapers on all the great trunk 
lines of railway in England and Scotland, and is 
the largest customer of every newspaper seeking 
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a general circulation which is published in Lon- 
don. This great firm—whose immense prem- 
ises in the Strand and the peculiar activities 
which are carried on in them are one of 
the early morning sights of London—has 
precedence over all the other wholesale 
dealers at the offices of the morning news- 
papers. Its vans, which are as familiar to 
Londoners as the street omnibuses, or the 
mail carts belonging to the Post Office, are 
backed up to the doors of the publishing 
offices as soon as the wheels of the printing 
machines begin to turn. Thousands of 
copies are piled into them, and are carried 
in hot haste to the warehouse in the Strand, 
where they are sorted and parceled for the 
special trains which are awaiting them at 
every terminal railway station in the me- 
tropolis. 

In some cases the sorting is done while 
the train is traveling. Messrs. Smith & Son 
own sufficient plant to furnish a good-sized 
railroad. All of it is built to meet the 
needs of their vast business. Their railroad 
vans in construction are similar to the 
postal vans which are attached to the long- 
distance trains on the American railroads, 
each being fitted with tables running down 
the sides and middle. The parcels are made 
up for the stations along the line of route as 
the train proceeds, and when the station is 
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reached the train hardly stays for a longer time 
than is necessary to throw out the huge parcels 
of newspapers. Messrs. Smith & Son are the 
autocrats of, the English newspaper world, and © 
are the owners of a business which is unmatched 
in any other country. 

In proportion to its population London has not 
so many daily newspapers as New York. It has 
fourteen morning papers and eight afternoon 
journals. Of the morning papers, two are de- 
voted to commerce and finance and two to sport. 
English people are greatly interested in all de- 
partments of sport, especially horse racing, and 
although all the ordinary daily papers give whole 
services of sporting- news, London for ten years 
past has supported two large-sized dailies given 
up exclusively to sport. In the provinces there 
are also two or three daily sporting newspapers, 
and sport has such a hold on the English people 
that it is almost impossible for an English daily 
paper to ignore it. For atime three or four daily 
papers attempted to resist this popular demand for 
sporting news; but their rivals, who sought to 
meet it, soon stole ahead of them, and the attempt 
utterly broke down. 

In England the government owns and works 
the telegraph lines. It has always given excel- 
lent facilities and most favorable terms to the 
newspaper press, and as the newspapers avail 
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themselves of these reduced rates for the transmis- 
sion of racing and betting intelligence, the 
churches are now suggesting that it js time to 
step in and protest against the government giving 
facilities for the dissemination of news which they 
contend is positively harmful. The present Post- 
master General is the son of one of the most act- 
ive and liberal church members the English Con- 
gregational Church ever had, but the Postmaster 
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General himself is a man of a different character. 
He is a newspaper owner as well as a politician. 
As a newspaper owner he is aware of the hold 
that racing has on the English people, and asa 
politician he knows that almost every daily news- 
paper in the land would be down upon him if he 
interfered with what is to them a great source of 
revenue. 

From what has been stated with regard to 
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sporting news it will be seen that the policy of 
newspaper proprietors and the taste of newspaper 
readers are pretty much the same in England as 
in America. Newspaper editors give the news 
they know people want, and people buy the news- 
papers which cater to their tastes. There is not 
much of a missionary spirit in English newspa- 
pers nowadays, either in politics or in anything 
else. This paper is Liberal and that paper is 
Tory, not always because its proprietors are dis- 
interestedly zealous to propagate Tory or Liberal 
views, as the case may be, but generally because 
the proprietors feel that there is a constituency 
for the class of paper of the kind they are aiming 
to produce. In London there are to-day only five 
daily papers which are Liberal, while there are 
eleven, more than double the number, which are 
Conservative. Three of the five Liberal papers 
are newcomers. Two have been in the field 
less than a year. This disparity in numbers is 
easily explained. In England the middle classes— 
that is, those between the landed aristocracy and 
the skilled and unskilled laborers—are the main- 
stay of the two-cent papers. They also form the 
great bulk of the Conservative party. Hence it 
comes that London has eleven papers which in 
their editorial pulpits preach Conservatism, and 
only five which are advocates of Liberalism and 
Radicalism. 

English people are generally partisans in their 
newspaper buying and reading, and it is usually 
safe to determine a man’s politics by the paper he 
habitually buys. If he is seen regularly, on his 
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journey to town in the morning, to read the 
Standard or the Morning Post, and in the even- 
ing, on his way back, to read the Globe or the 
St. James’s Gazette, it is assuming very little to 
conclude that he voted Tory at the last election. 
If, on the other hand, he reads the Daily News 
or the Daily Chronicle in the morning, and the 
Westminster Gazette or the Star in the evening, 
it is safe to say that he is a Liberal or a Radical. 
There are two or three London papers which 
have constituencies of their own apart from poli- 
tics. The Daily Telegraph is one of these; the 
Echo, a one-cent afternoon paper, is another ; and 
the Morning Advertiser is a third. 'The two first- 
named papers have features which recommend 
them to their particular constituencies altogether 
apart from politics, while as regards the Morning 
Advertiser it holds a position which can only be 
described by that hackneyed word “‘ unique.” Its 
position is unique, for it is owned and controlled 
by the brewers and saloon keepers of London. It 
was started in 1794 by a society of London li- 
censed victualers. It is managed by a committee, 
and its profits are still devoted to the funds of an 
asylum for the orphans of brewers and publi- 
cans. Every member of the Publicans’ Associa- 
tion subscribes to the Morning Advertiser. This 
is one condition of their membership of the asso- 
ciation, and thus it comes that the paper is always 
to be found in the bars and saloons of London. 
It gives special attention to the beer, wine and 
spirit trades, to all matters concerning licensing, 
and to law cases which affect brewers and pub- 
licans. Otherwise it is as good in 
tone and character as any other Lon- 


don morning paper, and at times is 


ahead of them in reporting occur- 
rences happening in the metropolis. 
Among its past contributors were 
Lord Brougham and Sir David Brews- 
ter. 

Thus far there has been no mention 
of the Times in this brief summary of 
the character and constituents of the 
London morning press. Its position 
in England is quite peculiar. It is 
venerated by hundreds of thousands 
of people who have never purchased a 
copy of it in their lives, and who 
know. of it only by tradition or by 
references to it they occasionally see 
in the more popular journals. It has 
a reputation which far exceeds its cir- 
culation. Years ago the Zimes was 
regarded as a political power. Tra- 
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dition has it that in days gone by 
it could and did exert a powerful 
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influence on the government. If this be true of the 
past, it is equally true that at this time little of 
such influence attaches to the Times. It is a great 
newspaper, in that it gives the news of the world 
more completely than any other daily paper pub- 
lished in the English language ; but it is doubt- 
ful whether its editorials have more weight in 
the political world than those of the Standard or 
any other well-edited morning paper. The fact 
is that with a democracy which does not read 
two-cent daily papers, and with conditions such 
as exist in England, the value of the newspaper 
editorial is a declining quantity. The province 
of the modern newspaper is not so much to con- 
vince as to inform, and the paper which gives the 
fullest news and in the best shape exercises the 
greatest educational power. In this direction the 
Times still leads. 

In many particulars the English morning and 
evening papers differ from those of New York 
and the other American cities. English people 
want the news, but not in such detail as the Amer- 
icans. The descriptive and imaginative reporter 
has much more play in an American than in ‘an 
English daily paper. The American newspaper 
touches life at many more points than does the 
English newspaper. The leading American pa- 
pers are also much more cosmopolitan than the 
two:cent papers'in London. All the English daily 
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papers give much more space and attention to 
Parliament than the New York papers do to Con- 
gress. Ten or twelve columns are frequently 
given up to the reports of speeches in Parliament 
and the editgrial comments upon them, and in 
the case of most of the London morning papers 
more than half the sum expended on reporting 
goes in payment of the Parliamentary corps. The 
Times maintains a corps of fifteen or seventeen 
shorthand reporters in the Press Gallery at West- 
minster. The staffs of the other papers are much 
smaller, generally numbering seven or eight men. 
To obtain a place on a corps in the Parliament- 
ary Press Gallery is the aim and ambition of 
young newspaper men all over England. When a 
man reaches the Gallery he is regarded as hav- 
ing secured the best thing the reporting profes- 
sion has to offer him. The pay is not very large ; 
it ranges from thirty dollars to thirty-five dollars 
per week, and in most cases the Gallery reporters 
are in the service of their papers only while the 
Houses of Parliament are in session. This means 
that for twenty or twenty-two weeks in the year 
they are unemployed or only partially employed, 
and that those who are dependent upon their 
carnings have to husband the pay of one session 
in order to carry them over to the next. As far 
as the work is concerned, it is exceedingly pleas- 
ant, and is done under the most congenial condi- 
tions. Every now and again there are rush and 
pressure ; but as a general thing the work is 
light, and always interesting to a man who likes 
politics and is fond of the excitement attendant 
upon the political activities at Westminster. 
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Another point on which 
the London daily press dif- 
fers from that of New York 
is that none of the London 
dailies are published on 
Sunday. Exclusively Sun- 
day papers have never been 
asuccess in England. Lon- 
don has only two papers 
which belong to this class, 
and neither of them does 
much more than pay work- 
ing expenses. A third was 
tried a little while ago. En- 
terprise, good work and 
brains were all put into it ; 
but it did not succeed, and 
it had to fall back into the 
ranks of the cheap weekly 
papers which begin publica- 
tion on Thursday or Friday 
and continue with editions 
up to Sunday morning. 
These papers pay well, because their earlier edi- 
tions have large sales among the laboring classes 
in the rural districts in the provinces. Such pa- 
pers are not dependent on their Sunday sales, al- 
though these are large among the laboring classes 
in London. The laboring classes, in fact, are the 
purchasers of nine-tenths of the papers which are 
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sold in London on Sunday. 
They are busy all week, and 
seldom think of buying a 
daily paper. On Sunday 
they give themselves up to 
a long read between meals, 
and they want a newspaper 
which gives them all the 
news of the weck, and the 
larger the number of police 
and divorce court cases the 
paper contains the better 
they like it. These papers 
have no hold on the middle 
classes who buy the daily 
journals. All the news in 
them is history to these peo- 
ple by Sunday. Attempts 
have becn inade to cater for 
these classes—that is, for 
those who buy the morning 
and evening papers during 
the week—but they have al- 
ways failed, owing to the conservative habits of 
English people. People who attend church look 
askance at a Sunday paper. They will neither 
buy it nor advertise in it ; and as London is so 
vast, and most of the usual agencies for distribu- 
tion are at a standstill on Sunday, attempts to 
establish Sunday journals are almost hopeless. 
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By BELLE Hunt. 


WE raise hay, as we do everything else in Texas, 
“fon a big scale.” We do not have ‘farms ” 
and ‘‘ meadows,” but pastures, ranches—whole 
prairies, in fact, of hay as rich, fine, weedless and 
level as though it had been sown and harrowed 
each succeeding season by two past generations 
of hay farmers. 

So much has been said and written about the 
cotton fields of Texas that her hayfields have 
been practically unknown to the outside world, 
while it is a matter of commercial and agricult- 
ural statistics that the hay product of the South- 
west exceeds that of the cotton crop, and that 
while cotton raising as a business is steadily fall- 
ing off haymaking is increasing. 

What is known as “the black waxy land ” of 
Texas is the finest hay-producing land in the 
world. The most famous and valuable section 
or district of this land is in and about Forney, 
an otherwise insignificant little town on the Mis- 


souri Pacific Railroad, about halfway between 
Dallas and Texarkana. This black land is noth- 
ing more nor less than an elevated marsh—if the 
expression may be used—the accumulated drain 
or ‘‘ wash ” soil of ages. Though the face of the 
country is now made up of high, rolling ridges 
or plateaus, it was evidently in ages past a bog 
or marsh, which has been gradually lifted by the 
conformation of Jand and sea to its present cleva- 
tion, preserving at the same time the quality, 
quantity and nature of its original soil. Near 
the eastern edge of the black-land line is the 
famous Davy Crockett’s Trail, or Great Divide, 
which was the earliest highway of travel and 
commerce over what was then known as ‘the 
plains.” Over this trail the great trains of prai- 
rie schooners used to ply their trade between the 
posts and settlements on the frontier and New 
Orleans, Galveston, Mobile and Shreveport, the 
ante-bellum market and shipping points of the 
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Southwest. By twos, fours, dozens or hundreds 
these cumbersome, blue-bedded, boat-prowed old 
ships of the desert used to creep and creak their 
three months’ ‘‘ round trip” from fort to coast, 
and back from coast to fort, drawn by their four 
spans of broad-horned oxen, beside which the 
drivers walked, booted, sombreroed and armed to 
the teeth for Indian, Greaser, ‘‘baar,” ‘‘ painter ” 
or coyote attack. . Now, in these latter days of 
peace, the old trail is an indistinct outline of frag- 
mentary ruts, where the grass still grows, less 
riotously, leaving the streaks of coal-black earth 
glimpsed here and there across the prairies. ILun- 
dreds of miles of barb-wire fence inclose it, pro- 
tecting the pasturage from the range stock, where 
thousands of acres of hay ripen and sweeten 
through the long warm days and balmy, dewy 
nights. 

There is absolutely no dust or gravel in the 
black land, hence no sand or grit in the hay pro- 
duced thereon. This in itself. gives the black- 
land hay an immense advantage over that grown 
upon the sandy or red loamy land. 

The largest and most famous hay ranches of 
the Forney district are those of the Bondies 
Brothers and the McKellar Brothers. The Bon- 
dies’ ranch contains 1,900 acres of prime hay-pro- 
ducing land, and the McKellars make enough 
each season on their hay crop to pay for a new 
black-land farm, which they add to their already 
princely inclosure. The black 
land, by the way, is the most 
valuable in Texas, not except- | 
ing the famous Red River 
bottom lands. The price of 
this land is anywhere from 
$30 to $75 an acre, and is in 
close demand at that. When 
it is remembered that whole 
counties of Texas land may be 
bonght at $2 or $3 per acre 
it will be understood that the 
black land is indced of su- 
perior quality and compara- 
tively limited supply. 

Irom Forney alone are 
shipped from 15,000 to 20,000 
tons of hay a season—the sea- 
son beginning about June 
15th and lasting till the end 
of August, or, indeed, until 
cut short by the fall rains. 
The land produces from one 
to four tons per acre, and is 
susceptible of a second crop 
in good seasons. In the sum- 
mer this hay sells readily 
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at from $6.50 to $8 per ton, and in winter rises 
as high as $15. It is widely known and adver- 
tised as ‘“‘ Forney Newmown Hay,” and has no 
equal, much less rival, in the Southwest. It is 
used almost exclusively in ‘Texas, New Orleans 
and New and old Mexico, and has been shipped 
as far east as the Carolinas and New York, sup- 
plying almost entirely the St. Louis, Kansas City 
and Chicago markets. This hay, when cured, 
is of a bright-green color, and keeps its juice, 
flavor and fragrance throughout the year. So 
famous and wonderful is the fragrance of this 
grass that there is an incorporated perfumery 
company in Dallas which makes, sells and ad- 
vertises extensively an extract labeled ‘‘ Forney 
Newmown Hay.” 

The reason for the remarkable preservation of 
color, juice and fragrance of this particular hay 
is that it is cut, baled and pressed in a single 
day, thus preventing rust or fermentation from 
exposure to rain or dew, and staleness or dryness 
from sun and wind. For this purpose the two- 
horse sulky mower is used, the drag rake and 
steam press. ‘This wonderful hay press is also a 
road engine propelling itself by steam over the 
level earth from pasture to pasture. <A twelve- 
horse-power engine costs $1,500, aud turns out 
1,000 pounds of hay where the old-fashioned 
hand or horse press turned out but from 400 to 
500 pounds. 
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About the middle of June the hay ranches are 
in full blast, the ‘‘ outfit” being generally owned 
by some wealthy ranchman, or perhaps a corpo- 
ration of them, and moved from one ranch to 
another, according to precedent or agreement. 
This outfit consists of from six to a dozen tents, 
a complete commissariat, or cooking supply, even 
to w huge cooking stove which plants its iron feet 
in the earthen floor of the kitchen tent, thrusts 
its iron pipe out from a hole in the roof or wall, 
and pours forth its signal smoke, mingled with 
inviting odors of boiling coffee, fried meat, on- 
ions, and all things appetizing. 

About this central and centralizing tent the 
smaller sleeping tents are pitched, their white 
flaps flying in the south breeze; the wagons, 
horses and mules, the great black, puffing, snort- 
ing engine, and the high, red-painted press, all 
making a veritable little village on the green. 

And best of all are the haymakers! A brawny, 
hardy, sun- and wind-tanned set of fellows are 
they ; ruddy of cheek, bright of eye, slipshod of 
dress, and full of song, fun, practical jokes and 
don’t-give-a ness. The season is short, wages 
high, the life merry, and, as ‘‘ hands” are in de- 
mand, personal idiosyncrasies and a bit of “lip” 
now and then are overlooked by the ‘ boss,” if a 
fellow can swing a pitchfork well and stand the 
sun all day. 

There are from ten to a hundred of them, ac- 
cording to the size of the camp and the demand 
of the crop. They are Irish, German, Swede, 
Norwegian, Yankee, negro, and the native “ long- 
horn.” Some of them are well-educated, well- 
bred, scapegrace sons of good families, who have 
run off and come West to ‘“‘ have their fling.” 
They are as motley in dress as in nationality and 
accent. Though the jean pantaloons and hick- 
ory shirt, with «a wide-brimmed straw hat and a 
colored handkerchief knotted around the neck, 
make up the costume of the majority of them, 
still there are some with new ‘store-bought ” 
suits of flannel or cheviot, the coat only laid 
aside. Some wear common duck overalls and 
blouses, some blue or gray flannel overshirts, and 
one coal-black Hercules of a negro wore on his 
body only a red flannel undershirt with the sleeves 
torn off at the elbow. All wear the harvester’s 
hat, and most of them buckskin gloves. There 
is generally a banjo or “ fiddle” in the “gang,” 
and always a lot of good voices. During a season 
these fellows learn to sing some really beautiful 
part songs, which, interspersed with yarn spin- 
ning and practical jokes, make up the evening’s 
entertainment of the camp. The haymaker’s 
wages are good, averaging from $10 to $18 per 
week, and as he has no opportunity whatever— 
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outside of a little gambling done on the sly—to 
spend it, he finds himself by Saturday evening 
quite “‘ flush,” and hies himself away to the near- 
est railroad town to spend that night and Sunday 
in drinking, gambling and carousing generally. 

Spending a portion of my last summer’s vaca- 
tion at the hospitable and delightful home of 
my friends the Voiers of Forney, a day on the 
Bondies’ hay ranch was one of the many items of 
entertainment provided for my special benefit. 

‘No morning nap for haymakers,” said Bexie, 
warningly, as I mounted the stairs with my bed- 
room candle at ten o’clock the night before. 

Bexie is one of those rare and radiant women 
who are born good-natured, cheerful, happy, 
smooth-haired, and, like the child’s store doll, 
ready dressed. I never saw her hair, collar or 
temper ruffled in my life. Her clothes never get 
crooked or soiled ; she never stops doing some- 
thing, and yet is never hurried or tired. I never 
knew her too busy with housework to stop and 
play Beethoven’s Moonlight Sonata, nor too ab- 
sorbed in the sonata to know exactly when the 
preserves needed skimming or the rolls or cake 
were ready to brown. 

I mention these peculiarities of Bexie’s to elu- 
cidate how it is that I cannot explain how it was 
that there she stood, at five o’clock in the morn- 
ing, her hair and collar exactly as they had been 
the night before, with an ice-jingling mint julep 
in one hand for me and a lot of tickles for my 
ribs in the other. Downstairs the house was in 
order, the children dressed and curled, a hamper 
of ice, lemons, peaches and light literature packed 
for the start, and a glorious old Southern break- 
fast of French coffee, fried chicken, hot waffles 
and cream gravy smoking on the table. 

So we were off at six o’clock, Bexie, I, and the 
hired man in the carriage; the three children 
tucked at our feet; Tabby, the little maid 
of all work, dangling her slim ginger-cake legs 
from the trunk seat behind, and Jumbo, the New- 
foundland dog, bounding at our side. 

The six miles to the ranch spun off like so many 
crosstown blocks, and Tabby was down opening 
the pasture gates before I knew we were well 
started. And oh! what words might paint a Texas 
hay ranch ? Imagine a boundless, rimless, fence- 
less expanse of green silk floss, fine, frayed at the 
ends and dusted with silver, every one of the ten 
thousand times ten thousand threads standing 
erect, except as it swayed north or south with the 
breeze, waving, curving, crinkling like a huge 
cloth of green and silver shaken in the sunshine. 
Not a hill, not a tree, not a bush, not a weed to 
break or blur the exquisite monotony. Two miles 
across the pasture the camp svood, its white tents 
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blending almost imperceptibly with the trans- 
lucent horizon, and its grouped wagons, tethered 
mules and the busy, noisy haymakers and engine 
dimmed into a vague guesswork of motion and 
shadows. 

We made our way to the camp, guided by two 
fresh, clean-cut wheel tracks, where, through the 
grass, the buggy of the ‘‘ boss ” had but recently 
preceded us. F locks of doves and field larks rose 
from the grass, the whir of their wings and the 
dash of brown and gold of their plumage dazzling 
our eyes and confusing our ears. On a level with 
our sitht, as we approached the eastern horizon, 
the air seemed to be swarming with an infinitude 
of tiny whirling gold dust or fuzz. The sky in the 
south, west, north and zenith was deeply, darkly 
blue, while to the east it had no tint at all, pre- 
senting the appearance of an opened, endless 
realm of light. 

Halfway to the camp we met the sulky mower, 
drawn by two spirited horses, the driver seated 
on his high cup of a seat, and the long, revolving 
scythe felling the hay in a six-foot aisle, leaving 
a pathway of golden stubble clean across the field. 
This fallen hay is called the ‘‘swath,” and is 
speedily gathered into tufts, or ‘‘ bunched,” as 
they call it, by the sulky rake which follows the 
mower. These ‘“ bunches” are then scooped up by 
the long-tentacled, spidery-looking ‘‘drag rake” 
and carried to the press, where it is received by 
men with pitchforks and tossed over and over as 
it feeds the press. It is very amusing to watch 
the intelligent and stolid old mules manipulating 
this drag rake. They soon get to do it mechan- 
ically, almost independently of the driver, the in- 
side mule taking his little joggy, short steps on 
the centre of the circuit, while the outside mule 
stretches his legs around the circumference. 
And what an insatiable monster that hay press 
is! With its alternately distended and contracted 
red jaws it takes in the bundles of tangled grass, 
and spits them out square-cut, wire-tied bales of 
hay. At one end of the press stand two men 
with the wire, deftly throwing it under the hay 
as it is thrown in, while at the other end stand 
two more who catch the ejected bales on iron grab- 
bing forks and hurl them on to a dray or “ float,” 
backed up ready to receive them, which when 
loaded hauls them off to the barns. These hay 
barns, or ‘* warehouses,” as they are called, are 
all painted red, strange to say, and mark the dis- 
tances through the hay country, like huge blots 
of blood upon the level landscape. 

How interesting and idealized all this is in the 
early morning !—the burr of the machinery, the 
tramp of the mules and horses, the shouting of 
the “boss,” and the singing and joking of the 
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picturesque haymakers as they straddle the 
swaths, mount the bunches, or swing the glit- 
tering pitchforks above their heads. But by 
noonday one begins to see why it is that hay- 
makers are paid so well and Forney newmown 
hay is so valuable. The August sun comes down 
in untempered fury. The chaff flies, stinging 
the face, sifting down the collar, blinding the 
cyes. Flies and gnats swarm and bite, the water 
in the wooden pails grows tepid and dusty, the 
smell of machine oil and burning wood grows 
furious, the men perspire, taking off their hats 
and gulping down the warm water, blowing the 
chaff from the surface. 

At last, as the sun stands still, directly and 
designedly over our heads, it seems, pouring and 
spouting his dog-day anger upon us, the clear, 
lusty sound of a horn comes through the palpitat- 
ing air from the tents. The engine shrieks a long, 
piercing answer, the steam puffs and rises toward 
heaven, the wheels and pistons creak, the belts 
and bands slacken, the press groans and leaves a 
bale half clamped in its red maw, and the ‘“ boss ” 
orders, “ All hands off to dinnah !” 

The ‘‘hands” throw down their reins, pitch- 
forks, rakes and wire, the mules and horses are 
unhitched, the harness knotted over their backs, 
and they are ridden, led, or driven pellmell to a 
*‘tank ” or artificial pond, a half-mile across the 
pasture, to water. As we drive around the press 
to join the ‘‘ boss” in going to camp we see a little 
boy of twelve or fourteen in his cottonade panta- 
loons, hickory shirt and dirty white ‘ gallowses,” 
stretched sound asleep in the hay on the north 
side of a “bunch.” His tanned and freckled face 
is covered with chaff and nibbled by gnats, but 
his slumber is one which a prince on his bed of 
silk and down might envy. 

“‘Who is it ?” Bexie asks of Lewis. 

Lewis shakes his head, looking smilingly and 
quizzically into his mother’s face. 

‘*Why, don’t you know Little Boy Blue when 
you see him ?” she asks. 

It was fully an hour from the blowing of the 
horn until the men were seated at dinner. But 
that dinner! On the north side of the kitchen 
tent was a long scaffolding of poles, wagon bows 
and covers, bits of oilcloth, superfluous tent flies, 
and so forth, which formed a patched-up arbor, 
under which the long table was placed, with 
benches on either side. The crockery was of the 
heavy white delf, with iron knives and forks and 
bright new tin spoons. But what munificence 
and deliciousness of food! Huge platters of fried 
chicken, bubbling, buttery pans of chicken pie, 
boiled cabbage and pork, bowls of sliced toma- 
toes, potatoes boiled with their jackets on, corn 
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in the ear, sliced onions and cucumbers, ‘‘ corn- 
dodgers” and hot biscuits, black coffee and 
fresh buttermilk, and peach cobblers which were 
dreams of sticky, syrupy deliciousness (and indi- 
gestion). And what appetites haymaking brings ! 
—even the watching of haymaking! The sun 
poured, the flies swarmed, the gnats buzzed, the 
hot coffee steamed, but we ate on. Seated at the 
‘‘boss’s” right hand at one end of the table, I 
would not have exchanged places with any wine- 
testing host at Delmonico’s. 

The ‘‘hands” had all made their toilet at a 
long shelf outside the kitchen wall, where wood- 
en pails, tin wash basins, some bars of soap and 
a row of coarse towels on rollers made up the 
toilet appliances. They laughed and chaffed each 
other, passing their pocket combs and penknives 
(for manicuring purposes) fraternally among 
themselves. They all wet their hair and combed 
it very sleek, and some of them tied fresh white 
handkerchiefs about their throats —in special 
compliment to the ladies, I suppose. 

“«'Y’ wash yer face ever’ hayin’ time, don’t yer, 
Jim ?” asked one jolly fellow of another. 

“Only every other year,” was the good-natured 
response. 

Among them was a genuine Paderewski —a 
Pole he must have been, with his fine thin feat- 
ures and his enormous halo of brilliant red hair, 
slightly curly, and as fine and fluffy as spun silk. 


DAY’S WORK. 


His brow was as white as milk, while his cheeks 
and chin were brick red from exposure. After 
dinner, while the “hands” were finishing their 
full two hours’ midday rest, he played on the 
violin the strangest, weirdest Polish folk song I 
ever listened to. 

The afternoon was but the continuation and 
the ultimate fulfillment of the morning and mid- 
day. 

Hour by honr the sun grew less burning as it 
slanted and slipped to the southwest. About four 
o’clock the dead sultriness was broken by the 
gently rising Gulf breeze. 

Then six o’clock, and the peal of the supper 
horn, the answering shrick of the engine, the 
‘creak and slack of machinery, the sigh of relief 
from man and beast, and the day’s work was 
done. ‘The whole pasture was a field of gold, 
where it had been silver in the morning. Long- 
legged and grotesque were the shadows of men 
and mules as they crept across the grass. Bright 
glowed the flickering wind-swept flames of the 
gasoline torches at the tents. 

Then sunset, and the long, sweet, lingering 
Southern twilight, through which we drove 
home, facing the Gulf breeze, Bexie and I si- 
lent, Jumbo trotting slack-flanked, with his 
tongue hanging out, and the tousle-headed, rum- 
ple-aproned children hanging over the back seat, 
teaching Tabby ‘‘ Little Boy Blue.” 


THE OUTFIT IN THE FIELD. 


‘““NAPOLEON BONAPARTE POPPINGHAM WITH A GREAT FLAPPING AROSE, SO TO SPEAK, 
UPON THE WINGS OF HIS OWN GENIUS.” 


POPPINGHAM'S PERIL. 


By CLARENCE 


Napo.Leon B. PoppInGHAM was an inventor. 
From his boyhood the major portion of his time 
had been spent in planning and_ perfecting 
various contrivances for lightening the labors, 
or otherwise ameliorating the condition, of his 
fellow men. Thus far his inventions had not 
brought him the full measure of fame and 
worldly prosperity which his genius undoubtedly 
merited ; but now he had hit upon an idea which 
could not fail, not only to make him rich beyond 
his wildest dreams, but to send his name down 
through the ages along with those of Gutenberg, 
Stephenson, Morse and Edison. 

*< Yes, Maria,” he remarked to his wife in a high- 
pitched nasal tone, which betrayed his Yankee 
origin, “I’ve struck it at last, an’ it’s very simple 
when you once get the idea. Men have been 
a-tryin’ all these ages to navigate the atmosphere, 
but they have failed because they either depended 
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on a bag filled with hot air or hydrogen gas, or on 
mechanical wings. Now, a balloon is unwieldy, 
dangerous an’ mighty oncertain. Yon start ina 
balloon to go to Jimson’s Corners, an’ jest as like 
as not you'll fetch up in Bellbuckle, Maine, or 
Kingdom Come. You can’t steer one of em any 
more than you can steer a cyclone, an’ when you 
git ready to come down you're jest as liable to 
land in the middle of an alder swamp as on a 
cushion of roses. As for wings, there ain’t no 
man got strength to work a pair that’s big enough 
to raise his weight. A bird’s lighter’n a man in 
proportion to his bulk, an’ muscled different. 
More’n half a bird’s muscle is in his breast, an’ 
the muscles acrost a man’s chest ain’t only about 
one-seventieth of the whole. Of course he can’t 
work wings big enough to h’ist hisself. Now, my 
idee is to combine the balloon an’ flyin’ machine. 
Make a small balloon, say big enough to raise the 
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wings an’ one hundred an’ forty pounds besides. 
Now, ’f the operator weighs one hundred an’ 
forty-five pounds, he’s only got to exert enough 
force on the wings to h’ist five pounds. See ?” 

Mrs. Poppingham saw. 

After several weeks of arduous labor the flying 
machine was completed. It consisted of a cigar- 
shaped silk bag inflated with hydrogen, beneath 
which were a pair of immense wings, with a rudder 
attachment and an ingeniously contrived harness 
by which the adventurous navigator was to be 
held in place during his aerial voyages. ‘The 
labor of constructing the machine had been car- 
ried on in the privacy of Mr. Poppingham’s work- 
shop, a large, barnlike structure in the rear of 
his residence, and no one save his wife had any 
hint of the mighty addition that had been made 
to the world of invention. Mr. Poppingham had 
guarded his great secret well for two reasons: 
first, because he wished to avoid the ridicule of 
his neighbors, whom he regarded as very obtuse 
and unappreciative people ; and secondly, becanse 
he feared that some one might steal his idea be- 
fore he got it fully perfected and his caveat filed 
at the Patent Office. 

But now this wonderful piece of mechanism 
was complete in every part, his application for a 
patent had been duly made, and he was ready for 
his initiatory trip. With beating heart he com- 
pleted his preparations for his first excursion 
through the air, while his wife, in a state of great 
excitement, fluttered around the back yard. from 
which the air ship was to be launched, and offered 
cautionary suggestions until he was nearly in a 
condition to fly without the aid of wings. 

‘* How high d’ye s’pose you'll go, Napoleon ?” 
she asked, as her husband buckled the straps 
around him. 

“©T dunno—two or three mile, mebbe,” he an- 
swered, carelessly. 

‘©Oh, Napoleon, what if you should fall ?” 

‘’*Twould jar my system a good deal, I cual- 
c’late,” he replied, grimly, as he loosed the ropes 
that held down the cigar-shaped bag. 

“Oh, Napoleon,” shrieked his wife between her 
sobs, ‘don’t goso high! If you love me, promise 
me that you won’t go up more’n a mile !” 

The required promise was given, and a moment 
later Napoleon Bonaparte Poppingham with a 
great flapping arose, so to speak, upon the wings 
of his own genius. Reaching a height of six or 
eight hundred feet, he sailed gracefully over the 
turnip patch, and on, on toward the far-off west- 
ern hills. 

As Napoleon mounted upward and gazed upon 
the world beneath him his heart swelled with tri- 
umph almost to bursting. At last those who had 
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always ridiculed him and sneered at his inven- 
tions would be compelled to acknowledge the 
power and value of that wondrous inventive 
faculty with which kind Nature had so gener- 
ously endowed him. How easily this marvelous 
air carriage was propelled! A single stroke of 
the broad pinions lifted him many feet in the air, 
and then, sweeping in gradual descent, he was 
borne without effort over field and forest, hill and 
vale. How perfectly the steering apparatus 
seemed under control! <A slight movement of his 
foot, and he could change his course and sail in 
majestic circles high above the heads of those 
poor puny human worms who were content to crawl 
upon the surface of the earth. How pure the air 
seemed ! Every inhalation was like a draught of 
wine. His blood coursed through his veins as it 
never had done before, and a strange, wild exhil- 
aration thrilled him to his finger tips. It seemed 
that he had but just begun to live. 

The world was his! 

As he swept over the brow of a hill near a beau- 
tiful Jake he heard a loud noise, and looking 
downward, saw a venerable colored man kneeling 
on a rude platform surrounded by hundreds of 
dusky faces. He had come upon a negro camp 
meeting, and seized with a sudden fancy to hear 
the prayer, he circled on noiseless wings above the 
sable throng and listened. 

“‘ Oh, bressed angel, come down !” prayed the 
old man, in wavering accents. ‘‘ Come now! 
Spread dy broad pinions an’ fly to us! Tote along 
dy sickle, for we am ripened grain, ready for de 
harvest !” 

Just then there was a shriek from a colored sis- 
ter as the strange object hanging above their heads 
came within range of her vision, und a moment 
later, with discordant yells of fear and wonder, 
the congregation broke for the adjoining woods, 
and left the deaf old preacher with only two vis- 
ible auditors, My. Poppingham and a crippled 
darky whose crutches had been knocked out of 
his hands in the scramble, and who now lay flat 
on his back, with an expression of more than mor- 
tal terror on his face. 

‘©Oh, Mars’ Angel !’’ he shrieked, stretching his 
hands toward the supposed supernatural visitor, 
“‘don’t min’ dat ol’ nigger! Don’t min’ him, I 
say! De grain ain’t ripe! Dat ol’ fool orter 
know hit’s de mos’ backward season in nigh on 
fohty year !” 

Leaving the camp ground, Mr. Poppingham 
skimmed across the lake, flying quite near the 
water, and watching his reflection on the smooth 
and shining surface. Just as he reached the far- 
ther shore two sportsmen emerged from a clump 
of trees not far away, and one of them, with a 
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quick exclamation of fear and surprise, raised his 
gun and fired. Napoleon felt a sharp, tingling 
sensation in one of his legs, and at once began 
widening the distance between himself and the 
gunners. A few moments of rapid work and he 
was well out of range, congratulating himself 
that, although he had been stung by fine shot, 
the balloon attachment had not been punctured. 

“« Tt’s dangerous flying too low until these durn 
fools with guns gits used to seein’ men travel in 
this way,” he soliloquized. ‘ I’ll keep up higher 
after this.” 

It was well he did so, for in the course of a few 
hours he came across several hunters, and nearly 
every one of them shot at him once or twice for 
luck. He kept out of harm’s reach, however, al- 
though two or three times he heard the swish of 
bird shot through the air. 

He had been traveling for some hours.in a west- 
erly direction, and did not notice the storm cloud 
which had gathered in the northeast, until a sud- 
den gust of wind caught him up like a feather and 
carried him along at a greater rate of speed than 
he had before attained. -Somewhat alarmed, he 
essayed to turn about, but found to his conster- 
nation that he could make no headway against 
the wind. A few moments later the storm burst 
in all its fury; he lost entire control of his air 
ship, and was whirled about like a bit of thistle- 
down and borne through the air, he knew not 
whither. He had once been at sea during a terri- 
* ble storm, but that experience, as he now remem- 
bered it, seemed like a mere bit of holiday diver- 
sion in comparison with the terrors of his present 
situation. One moment he was hurled aloft like 
a splinter upon the waves of an angry sea, and the 
next he seemed to be going down, down, down 
into a fathomless abyss. An indescribable feel- 
ing of giddiness and nausea seized him. Soon 
the darkness of night was added to his other hor- 
rors, and still he went on his devious way through 
the trackless skies, faint, sick, frozen with fear, 
tossed hither and yon by the demons of the storm, 
the shuttlecock of the elements. But amid all 
the dangers and uncertainties of that awful ride 
on the winds, whether borne above the clouds or 
hurled downward toward his mother earth, he 
carried with him one thing that was as firm and 
immovable as the eternal hills, and that was his 
determination that, if kind Providence: allowed 
him to escape from his present. predicament, he 
would never, never invent. anything again—not 
even an excuse. 

By and by, during an unusually heavy gust. of 
wind, he suddenly realized that the straps con- 
necting him with his air ship had parted, and that 
he was falling. A second later he stopped with a 
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terrible jerk, and soon became dimly conscious 
that he was suspended between the heavens and 
the earth by some object which had evidently 
caught in the back of his coat. He felt a sensa- 
tion of thankfulness as he remembered that the 
garment was of unusually strong material, and 
then lost consciousness. 

* * * * * * * 

The residents of the quiet village of Possum 
Ridge, Tenn., were somewhat surprised one morn- 
ing to find a man hanging by the coat taile to the 
weather vane which surmounted the steeple of 
their only church, like a ripe persimmon waiting 
to be plucked. After some discussion ladders 
were procured, and a committee of two went up 
and harvested him. He remained insensible for 
a long time, but vigorous rubbing, alternating 
with occasional generous potions of newly dis- 
tilled apple-jack, finally restored him. He per- 
sistently refused to divulge his name or place of 
residence, but very plausibly explained how he 
came to be in the position in which he was found 
by saying that he calc’Iated he “ must ’a’ walked 
in his sleep.” 

A few days later a particularly limp and de- 
jected-looking specimen of the genws homo was 
seen hobbling slowly and painfully up the walk in 
front of the Poppingham mansion, and a moment 
later there was a shriek of joy as the lady of the 
house recognized her lord and master. 

“‘Where on airth have you ben, Napoleon ?” 
asked Mrs. Poppingham, after the first tender 
greetings were over. 

‘‘ Well, I’ve been on a little pleasure excursion 
from Ballyhack to breakfast and return, my 
dear,” replied the wanderer. ‘I have flirted 
with a cyclone an’ waltzed with a tornado; I have 
jostled agin the tail of the comet, played tag with 
the Ursa Major, an’ bathed my throbbin’ brow in 
the Milky Way, b’ gosh! It was very interestin’, 
from a philosophical point of view, Maria, an’ at 
times it was excitin’ an’ even thrillin’, but it 
made me yearn for the quiet joys o’ home as a 
country minister yearns for asquare meal. You 
can tell your folks, Maria, an’ likewise the neigh- 
bors an’ inquirin’ friends, that your husband has 
discontinood aerial navigation, either for pleasure 
or business, until he gits to be a seraph with 
wings manufactured by somebody as thoroughly 
understands the trade. You can further inform 
a noos-lovin’ an’ anxious public that your life 
partner is now a free moril agent, so to speak, 
havin’ swore off on the inventin’ habit forever an’ 
eternally, world without end. Amen !” 

«* What are you goin’ to do now, Nappy ?” 

“‘If I pull through this, my dear, I’m goin’ to 
study an’ improve my mind with the one idee of 
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tryin’ to pass the civil-service examination for 
admission into the National Retreat for Busted 
Balloonatics, Wapple-jawed Imbeciles and Dod- 
derin’ Idiots.” 

«You look awful, Napoleon.” 

“Yes, Maria, I s’pose Ido. I feel awful. If 
I do not survive my injoories i 

“Don’t talk like that, Nappy.” 

«* Don’t you interrupt me, old lady. I say, if 
I happen to elevate my toes as the result of my 
brief but tempestuous experience as apprentice 
in the sky-scrapin’ line, I don’t want you to let 
the parson go into the harrowin’ details at the fu- 
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neral. Jest notify him that he can dish up conso- 
lation to the bereaved friends and relatives for all 
he’s worth, but that when he has to allood to the 
late lamented he must stick to glitterin’ general- 
ities, an’ stick clus. An’, Maria, you hear me: 
when I’m duly planted accordin’ to law an’ gos- 
pel, don’t erect no towerin’ monyment, no costly 
marble urn, no Be 


«Oh, Napoleon!” 

“Jest a plain stun slab will do, Maria, with no 
frills or filigree, an’ bearin’ this simple but tech- 
in’ inscription: ‘Sacred to the memory of a 
dumb fool.” 


By CoLoneL 


IN all tropical seas of the world sharks abound, 
and are greatly feared by those who go down to 
the mighty deep. Some of these fish are very 
large, often measuring forty feet in length, and 
are the most cruel and voracious of all the inhab- 
itants of the deep. While at the Island of Pra- 
lin, one of the Seychelles group, off the southern 
coast of Africa, the weather being excessively warm, 
I was obliged to remain near the coast in order to 
have the advantage of sea baths. ‘The nights in 
this climate are quite as warm as the day, and one 
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welcomes the first gleam of light in the east with 
the greatest pleasure, as this is the most enjoyable 
part of the whole day. I always made my way to 
the sea at this time for a plunge in the cool and 
refreshing waters of the Indian Ocean. 

One morning I visited a favorite and secluded 
spot alone, to enjoy what was to me the greatest 
luxury on earth, a bath. I had been warned by 
the native people of the man-eating sharks with 
which the coast abounded. I was told not to 
venture out too far from the shore, and to remain 
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in shallow water, as there was danger if I did not 
observe this strictly. I therefore governed myself 
accordingly, and was satisfied with the small tide 
pools. This morning the tide was full, and no 
pools were in sight. I ventured out a short dis- 
tance from the shore in shallow water. I had 
been there but a few minutes when a large shark 
was seen coming directly toward me. With all 
speed I made for the shore, and reached it in 
safety with not a moment to spare. I was some- 
what alarmed at my position and the hairbreadth 
escape I had. I dressed myself immediately, and 
then gave my attention to the shark, who still 
remained within a few feet of the bank on which 
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I stood. There was just water 
enough for him to swim in. 
Still he was persistent, and 
swimming slowly down the 
shore, followed me closcly. 
If I stopped he would do the 
same, Although at times I 
was ten feet away from him, 
I could see his wicked eyes 
were upon me. I was afraid 
to go nearer to him, as they 
have been known to jump out 
of the water, and in one case, 
of a colored man fishing from 
a small rock, a large shark 
sprang from the sea and dis- 
appeared with him below the 
water. 

I have known a number of 
cases of this kind, one while I 
was at St. Helena. <A soldier 
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who had recently arrived there lost his life in this 
manner, and an old fisherman was taken out of 
his boat at Trincomalee, in Ceylon, and carried 
away by one of these man-eating sharks, with 
which the waters abound. 

I must confess that I was careless and ran many 
risks when studying the habits of this class of 
fish. I laughed at danger, but my boldness was 
owing to the ignorance of the great risk I was 
running, for what I learned later made me very 
cautious. 

During my residence at the Isle de France an 
English bark, the Hilen Wallace, lay at anchor 
in the harbor. On board was a young sailor who 
wanted to visit the shore for a good time. The 
captain refused him that privilege. Feeling a lit- 
tle chagrined at the refusal, he made up his mind 
that he would take the responsibility and desert 
the ship as soon as an opportunity offered itself. 
On the same day, while the captain was at din- 
ner, the sailor jumped from the deck of the vessel 
into the water with the intention of swimming to 
the shore. Just as soon as he touched the water 
he was seized by a large shark and bitten in 
two. This was witnessed by some of his com- 
rades on the deck of the ship; one shriek from 
the poor fellow and all was over. Such cases are 
not uncommon in all tropical seas. While at 
Santa Cruz sharks were seen constantly around 
our ship. A sailor from a German bark lying 
near us plunged into the water for a swim; a 
shark seized him in less than half a minute after 
he reached the water. His comrades saw the shark 
seize him. The next day the shark was captured 
with hook and chain, and part of the man’s body 
taken from its stomach. Some years ago a large 
shark of the shovelnose species was taken at Sag 
Harbor, Long Island. From his stomach the re- 
mains of aman were taken. In 1831. aman who was 
rowing in a boat in Boston Bay, Mass., was whip- 
ped out by a shovelnose shark and devoured. 
When these brutes are hungry they frequently 
jump out of the water into boats. I know of one 
case, which came under my own observation, of a 
‘*Malabar” being taken from a pirogue (dug- 
out) and devoured in sight of his comrades. 
While visiting the Seychelles group of islands 
a party of three English gentlemen and myself 
started out in an American whaleboat for a day’s 
sport. Whale lances, lines and harpoons, with 
plenty of salt pork for bait, were placed in our 
boat. We proceeded to a small cove near one of 
the islands where sharks abound, and anchored in 
about twenty feet of water. The water of this 
ocean is always very clear, so that one can see the 
bottom sometimes at the depth of fifteen to twenty 
feet. Sharks were very plentiful, and our lines 
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had been set but a short time before we had a 
large one hooked. We pulled on the line, but we 
could not move him, yet by constantly twitching 
him he finally rose to the surface. It was a very 
large one, and was some distance from the boat 
when we first saw him; he lay motionless for a 
few minutes, when a twitch and a hanl caused 
him to swim toward the boat slowly, and when 
within twenty feet from us he paused as if to 
take in the situation. I stood ready in the bow 
to kill him with a whaleman’s spade if he gave 
me a chance, but he darted away, taking ont 
many fathoms of line, going far from us. We ar- 
rested his course and turned him a second time, 
when he came furiously toward the boat, making 
the water foam, with mouth wide open and all 
the six rows of teeth set for serious duty. We 
knew he meant business this time, as sharks never 
set their six rows of teeth except when they are 
very vicious. His object was not only to bite, 
but to destroy us and our boat by striking at the 
keel and knocking the craft to pieces, which 
they frequently do with keel boats; but as ours 
was an American whaleboat, with a perfectly 
round bottom, with no keel, he passed the 
stern too far away for me to strike him with my 
lance. He went rapidly some two hundred feet 
the other side, but immediately came on again, 
looking more savage than ever, a fine sight to one 
who has the courage to look on the brute without 
fear. This time he came right at me, as I was 
a prominent object, standing up in the boat. 
When within four feet of me I struck him with 
my whale spade, or lance, just back of the head, 
severing the spinal column, killing him instantly. 
He turned up a harmless mass of flesh. 

One may cut these brutes almost into pieces, 
and yet they will bite. Ihave seen them swim 
away with their entrails hanging from their bodies, 
and they would then attack and bite if pursued. 
The only way to attack a shark and dispatch him 
is the one described. I will admit that I was 
shown how to kill them by an old American 
whaleman from New Bedford. It requires some 
nerve and skill to do it, but I have never missed 
a stroke, and have killed a good many iarge ones. 

On another occasion I made up a party of two 
English officers of the army to accompany me on 
an excursion of shark baiting. This is a favorite 
sport in some parts of China. Nearly all the 
Malay fishermen are great experts in this danger- 
ous business. It has always been a favorite sport 
of mine, and I never let an opportunity pass to 
engage in it, if time and circumstances are fa- 
vorable, for it gives me great delight to kill these 
man eaters. My bargemen were Malays, and two 
of them entered into this sport with me, which I 
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consider more dangerous than taking sharks by the 
hook. It is necessary that the day should be a 
clear one, and the sea smooth. The morning we 
had chosen for our sport was a calm and beautiful 
one, and the ocean as smooth as a mirror. 

We embarked in a whaleboat, with a “ pirogue ” 
(dugout) trailing at our stern, and a dead bul- 
lock astern of that. On board we had whaling 
gear of every description used in the capture and 
destruction of these monsters of the deep, with a 
pailful of bullock’s blood from the abattoir. Thus 
equipped, we went forth full of spirits, determined 
to have a day's sport. The officers who accom- 
panied me had hunted tigers and elephants in In- 
dia and Ceylon, and were true as steel in case of 
emergency. We proceeded about half a mile from 
the outer reef, and here we anchored our bullock 
in about thirty feet of water. The carcass was 
made to float by artificial means, our boats moving 
twenty-five or thirty feet away from it. The bul- 
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that the genus Carcharias of the Indian Ocean do 
this. We were within a few feet of a large num- 
ber of sharks of all sizes, from three feet to eight- 
een, and some over twenty feet, in length, all so 
intent on feeding that our presence was hardly 
noticed by them. 

After studying all we wished of their habits, 
and deciding some point previously in doubt, we 
commenced our.sport. Our Malay fishermen were 
experts in noosing the shark. It was very danger- 
ous business to lean over the boat’s side, as these 
brutes had got a taste of blood and were ready to 
bite at anything that they could get hold of. A 
whaleman’s line was carefully coiled in the bow of 
the boat, and a noose was prepared by the Malays 
to slip over the tail of the largest shark. We ap- 
proached slowly two good-sized. fellows, and the 
first attempt was successfully accomplished ; 
after a few minutes the second one was secured. 
We then backed slowly away, throwing over the 
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lock’s blood was thrown overboard. Sharks large 
and small began to assemble, and in a few min- 
utes we had a great number around us. Some of 
the large ones were seen to bite huge pieces from 
the legs and neck. We brought our boat near, so 
that we could see and study their habits, espe- 
cially while feeding. So eager were they, and the 
numbers so great, all could not get a chance for a 
mouthful, and they began to tight each other. 

It is generally supposed that these man-eating 
sharks—in fact, all sharks—turn on their backs 
when they bite, but this is a mistake. 
amine a shark’s jaws you will at once see that it 
would be impossible for him to bite at all in the 
position attributed to him. The shark turns on 
his side when feeding, and bites semicircular 
pieces with one row of teeth; the other rows of 
teeth are seldom used except when fighting or 
when very angry. At any rate, I had on this occa- 
sion an excellent opportunity of satisfying myself 
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slack line, till we were some distance, or near the 
edge of the outer reef, when we began to take in 
the slack line and pull. As soon as the shark felt 
this he began to flounder and plunge, in his en- 
deavor to escape. The second one all this time 
was quietly feeding. When we began pulling him 
he plunged at once into deep water, where he re- 
mained quiet. We were over an hour getting the 
two fish into shoal water on the reef. 

Now the real sport commenced. Just as soon 
as they realized that they were in shoal water 
and there was not much tension on the lines 
they came for the boats with all the ferocity of a 
tiger. I had now drawn my pirogue to the side 
of the boat and stepped into it, with my trained 
Malay boatman, who was to manage it while I 
killed one of the sharks. We had previously sep- 
arated them by allowing one a large amount of 
line, so that he had swum away nearly to the 
outer reef into deep water. 
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The individual I was about to tackle was a very 
savage and pugnacious one, and I was a little 
afraid of him. As I approached, head on he 
came for me in the greatest fury, but before he 
reached me he sidled off about ten feet to my 
right, and swam out to the full extent of his line. 


He was turned again by those in the boat, and 
came rapidly toward me, striking the boat ob- 
‘liquely on the left side to where I stood, almost 
throwing me down. Turning quickly, he came 
the third time, going down under the water, com- 
ing up on the other side of the boat, making the 
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fourth attack, and the last one, for I struck him 
fairly, killing him instantly. 

We now pulled on the other one, drawing him 
from his retreat. My friend Captain S , who 
had excellent nerve, took my place in the bow of 
the pirogue, and after much skillful skirmishing 
killed the other shark handsomely with one blow. 
He declared the sport was more exciting than 
tiger or elephant hunting in India. Although 
these brutes are so savage and quick in their 
movements, man is a match for them, and the 
greatest enemy they have. 

In many islands in the Indian Ocean the flesh 
of the shark is used as an article of food. The 
oil is extremely valuable as a lubricant, and nearly 
all the native fishermen put it on their bodies, as 
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perts to destroy them. It is a very novel but 
courageous method which they adopt, and re- 
quires great courage and an immense amount of 
nerve. A native discovers a shark ; he arms him- 
self with a piece of wood from twelve to twenty 
inches in length and about two in diameter. It 
has on each end a sharp iron point. This in one 
hand and a large knife in the other, he dives 
down, goes under the shark, and turns quickly 
for an attack, which is sure to follow. As the 
brute makes the charge with mouth wide open 
the native insérts the stick. The shark closes 
his mouth, and is at once impaled, so that he 
cannot open his jaws, and is easily destroyed 
with the knife. I have known one of these 
men to dive with two of these impaling imstru- 
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they say it keeps them healthy and makes them 
supple. The natives of Madagascar are not afraid 
of these terrible monsters, though when in their 
presence they use great caution, and are well 
aware that they are very dangerous brutes to deal 
with. Nearly all the cattle that are furnished the 
people of Mauritius and Bourbon come from the 
interior of Madagascar. They are driven to the 
coast in herds (to the sea), where ropes are placed 
round their ‘norns, and they are towed through 
the water to the ships, where they are hoisted on 
board. During their transit from shore to ship 
many are destroyed by sharks, which abound 
there. Oftentimes large oxen are taken down 
bodily by them. The loss is very great to the 
cattle dealers, who employ natives that are ex- 
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ments in his hands at the same time, and insert 
them successfully, one after the other, in the 
jaws of two monster sharks, and return to the 
boat inside of five minutes. This is a very diffi- 
cult and dangerous thing to do, but it is done 
by many of the natives of other islands of the 
Indian Ocean. Seldom an accident occurs. I 
have seen four large sharks, the smallest eighteen 
feet in length, destroyed in this manner in one 
day by an expert who had followed this danger- 
ous business for some years. It requires an im- 
mense amount of nerve for a person to perform 
this feat, for if the impaling instrument is not 
placed correctly it is certain death to him. 
Oftentimes I have seen groups of fifty or one 
hundred of these fish lying on the bottom of 
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the sea, where the water was fifteen or twenty 
feet in depth. They lie side by side so close as 
to touch each other. Throw over a carcass of 
a bullock or goat, and in a few minutes you will 
have them swimming frantically around the boat. 
Some of them will measure thirty or forty feet in 
length. I have killed them measuring twenty- 
seven feet. 

It is supposed that they live to a great age. 
While I was at one of the islands of Kastern 
Africa I was shown the jaw of a shark that had 
been captured just before my arrival. Imbedded 
in the bone was a small harpoon, which had been 
there twenty years, and was identified by the man 
who made it and threw it into the shark. The 
natives who make a business of capturing them as- 
sert that it is their opinion that some of the large 
ones they capture are more than one hundred 
years old. 

On one occasion, while hauling my-dredge in 
a small bay called Bai de Tombou, in the Island 
of Mauritius, I observed a large shark of the 
shovelnose species very near my boat. At first I 
did not give him much attention, as there are 
so many sharks in the Indian Ocean, it is not an 
uncommon thing to see them rise at any time 
alongside the boat when fishing ; one becomes 
familiar with their presence when hunting for 
marine specimens, shells, coral or alge, on the 
outer reef. ‘Chis shark soon became troublesome 
by biting at my dredge as I dragged it along the 
shallow bottom of the bay. After awhile the in- 
terference with my drag rope was so great, I con- 
cluded to take it in the boat. As I drew it along- 
side to the surface he made a desperate effort to 
bite the drag rope from the dredge. The net of 


this dredge was protected by a large piece of cow- 
hide with hair on. This was what he was after, 
and to save it drewitin. After I had done this 
he gave a desperate spring from the water, pass- 
ing clear over the boat without doing any dam- 
age. He then swam very near the boat, so that 
we were obliged to keep him off with our boat 
hooks ; and not till we had nearly deprived him 
of sight did he cease to molest us, when he finally 
disappeared. 

This hammerhead shark is one of the most 
dangerous I am familiar with. I have had them 
follow in the wake of my boat many times and 
come dangeronsly near to me. I have often ar- 
rested their course by putting a bullet into their 
heads. The fishermen in these waters are dread- 
fully afraid of them, as they oftentimes appear 
suddenly alongside the boat while fishing. On 
one occasion I was on Flat Island, twenty-five 
miles from Mauritius. I had been looking for 
shells on the reef, and had waded out some dis- 
tance. It was low water, and some of the large 
blocks of detached coral were quite out of the 
water. I thought I would rest myself, so took a 
seat, with my feet and legs partly in the water. 
To my surprise a small shovelnose shark discov- 
ered my presence, and with hardly enough water 
for him to swim in he made a bold and fierce 
attack on me, biting at my rock-booted legs. I 
was somewhat astonished at this bold attempt on 
my person ; he charged and charged at me with 
the ferocity of a tiger. His boldness was very re- 
markable, and he did not cease to bite at me till 
I had shot out his eyes, which I was obliged to do, 
as the implements which I carried with me when 
wading on the reef had been left on the shore. 
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ALONG the Gulf coast from the Mississippi River 
east to the Atlantic Ocean lies a strip of country 
thickly timbered with heavy, long-leaf pines. It 
is here the turpentine manufacturer, the lumber- 
man and the cattleman flourish best in the South. 
Southern Alabama, from the lower edge of the 
canebrake region to the Gulf, may be considered 
the heart of the turpentine industry. 

The practical manufacture of turpentine, from 
the bleeding pine to the shipping barrel, is so well 
shown in the accompanying illustrations that no 
mere technical explanations will be required by 
the intelligent reader. A short paper, however, 
on the manners, customs and mode of life of the 


turpentine makers—men, women and children 
who are born beneath the great pines, live all 
their years on turpentine, and at last are buried 
in a pine-board box to the soft susurrus of the 
tall forest monarchs—may not prove uninterest- 
ing to readers in other parts of the country. 
Northern visitors South see less of the turpen- 
tine industry than of any other, from the fact 
that as a rule the turpentine orchards are seldom 
directly on the railway. When the traveler enters 
the State from the north he sees first the rich, 
alluvial bottoms between the extreme southern 
spurs of the Alleghany Mountains, then the rich 
and flourishing iron towns of Central Alabama, 
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then the rolling prairies and hammocks of the 
far-famed canebrake region, one of the best cot- 
ton districts in the South. All these are visible 
from the car windows—but the turpentine people 
who fill the land from the canebrakes to the sea 
are born to labor, unseen by the stranger, far back 
in the dark depths of the dense pines. 

The buzz, roar and smoke of a sawmill will first 
attract one’s attention as a train stops at a small 
railway station among the pines. A dozen little 
frame houses are scattered about, prominent 
among which is seen the “hotel,” and back of 
this, perhaps, a church ; while out of sight entirely, 
a short distance away, may be a turpentine still. 
At times the train will run for miles across an 
orchard in the pine barrens, where every white 
bleeding pine appears in the dense shadows a very 
sheeted ghost. 

As a rule, free white labor is employed in the 
work, but colored labor is preferred when it can 
be obtained, and many of the larger manufact- 
urers lease convicts from the State Penitentiary. 
In Florida the State convicts have for years been 
leased by a wealthy company of turpentine men. 
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The dwellers among the pines may be truly said 
to live on turpentine, and many of them find it a 
wholesome diet. Old age is the rule, and from 
the towhead child—no one ever saw a dark-haired 
child born in the pine woods—to the white-haired 
great-grandsire may exist the lapse of a century. 
all living in happiness, peace and poverty under 
one roof. They are not learned, these turpentine 
folk ; a spelling book, Bible and almanac often 
constitute their entire libraries—in many instances 
they have only the almanac. 

The local newspaper—almost invariably Demo- 
cratic—furnishes all the oytside news that ever 
reaches them, which is equivalent to no news at 
all. A prosperous merchant, the owner of an 
immense turpentine orchard, sawmill and farm, 
told the writer that he had never read a “ radical 
newspaper” in his life, and ‘‘ never intended to.” 
This spirit among the leaders may explain the 
overwhelming Democratic majorities that obtain 
in the turpentine region. In Covington County, 
Ala., in 1888, the Democratic vote was 1,058— 
Republican vote, 50; in Dale County, Demo- 
cratic, 1,266—Republican, 15 ; in Geneva County, 
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“BLEEDING” A TREF. 


Democratic, 794—Republican, 5 ; in Henry Coun- 
ty, Democratic, 1,947— Republican, 23 ; and so all 
through that section. 

A good chop ax, a “hack” and a whetrock is 
all the outfit the turpentine laborer of the better 
class needs. If he should be forced to come down 
to ‘‘ dipping ” (gathering the turpentine from the 
“boxes ”), which is generally performed by the 
“ niggers,” he will need a long-handled ladle for 
that purpose. Families are large jn that country, 
and the children remain at home as children until 
they marry. It is nothing strange to sce three 
or four gray-haired ‘‘ boy” bachelors and aged, 
wrinkled ‘‘ girls” congregated about the break- 
fast table in a pine-woods cabin, receiving instruc- 
tions from pap and mam as to the coming day’s 
work. The writer knew an instance where a fa- 
ther of more than seventy and his fifty-year-old 
son had a “ fair fist-and-skull fight” to decide 
which should take the first tree in chipping a new 
crop of virgin pines. Readers may be pleased to 
know that the father—who, to quote his own 
words, ‘‘ wa’n’t gwine to go second to his own 
boy a’ter leading all the country for more’n forty 
year ”— triumphed over the aspiring and impu- 
dent youth. 

When a ‘“‘ boy” marries the old folks give him 
a bed, some chairs and cooking utensils. Stoves 
are unachieved luxurics there as yet. The bride’s 


parents give her some dishes and the various 
housekeeping et ceteras absolutely necessary, and 
the new-made husband manufactures all else that 
they may want with his ax and ‘drawing knife” 
from the pine trees about him. Then he takes 
his wife home to a new log house, and under the 
mourning of the eternal pines they begin over 
again the lives their fathers have lived. 

The country and village people are shy of all 
strangers, and treat as aliens and outlanders even 
those who are brought into contact with them in 
necessary business transactions ; drummers, cattle 
buyers and tourists are invariably treated as vis- 
itors from another sphere, with whom the natives 
feel that they can hold no interests in common. 
“TE a man wants to do right,” they say, ‘*he can 
do best where he is known best.” It is therefore 
held that the stranger is an adventurer, ‘¢a man 
who wants to live without work ”—and they can 
say no worse of any man. ‘The local grayheads, 
as they chew and spit, wisely pronounce against 
him ; the lean, mildewed housewives and mothers, 
with snuff sticks clinched between leathery lips, 
pass the word agound, and the boys ostracize him. 
The round-limbed, rosy-cheeked, soft-eyed, mar- 
riageable girls may cast gentle glances at tho 
handsome stranger, and mentally contrast his 
store clothes and town manners with the local 
beaus’ homespun and lumbering ways—but they 
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can only look, and long, and linger. Ere their 
full growth is attained in most instances the girls 
are wed, and long before middle age they are 
called ‘‘old women,” which in truth they are. 
Early and excessive childbearing, heavy field 
labor and exposure under various unfavorable 
conditions age them rapidly. And yet they live 
long. Once they have attained the honor of grand- 
father- or grandmotherhood they simply linger 
on. Rheumatism, neuralgia or bone fever may 
trouble them occasionally, but they cumber the 
ground until they walk among their third and 
fourth generations. 

In the villages very good free schools are ‘‘ run ” 
from three to five months every year, but in the 
remoter country sections these attempts at an 
educational system are a bare farce. It is rare 
indeed that the same teacher is employed two 
consecutive years in the same country school. 
Wild, untrained and uncouth at home, at school 
the turpentiners’ children are simply ungovern- 
able. Oftener than otherwise the sehool breaks 
up in a row, the teacher is driven away with a 
bad name, and the schoolhouse is given up to be- 
come a shed for hogs and sheep, and a roosting 
place for bats and owls. 

Methodists, Baptists and Presbyterians—in the 
order named—are the only known religious de- 
nominations. ‘‘ Protracted meetings” are held 
annually during the months of August and 
September, and for the time great excitement 
prevails. This soon dies away, however, after the 
violent brimstone orators have passed on, and 
when Christmas again comes around the fiddle 
and whisky jug reign supreme under the pines, as 
the country boys sing : 


‘An’ Pll not sell my fiddle 
For ne'er a girl in town.” 


It is in this Gulf coast section that cyclones 
are made. ‘I'he low, sultry lagoons and the arid 
pine barrens breed these wind demons that at 
times hurl themselves across the country in wild 
fury and carry destruction to life and property far 
up into cooler and better-developed regions. Be- 
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fore leaving Mome, however, the cyclone causes 
consternation among the pines—tossing the great 
trees about as a boy plays with jackstraws. Vast 
turpentine orchards are often ruined in an hour 
by a cyclone, while the frail log cabins are as 
leaves in the storm. In nearly every instance, 
however, the family has a “storm pit” dug deep 
into the ground, after the fashion of the local 
gopher’s retreat, and in this they find safety from 
the wind’s fury. If caught out in the woods dur- 
ing a cyclone the turpentiner’s fate is sealed, for 
as a rule these hurricanes fairly sweep the ground 
and scrape the sky, and leave not one behind to 
tell the tale. 

The cyclone is always a premeditated affair, 
and so the weatherwise pine-weods man generally 
saves himself ; even the Weather Bureau occasion- 
ally forecasts one long enough before its coming 
to send out. telegraphic warning. If sent in any 
other manner the cyclone is apt to get there 
first. The cyclone sends no agent ahead to lay 
out territory or make appointments—but it always 
gets there. 

Everything being ready, the cyclone takes to 
the woods down somewhere near the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, and heads frantically toward the Blue Ridge 
or the Ohio River. Its wind gauge is set to cover, 
say, @ width of a mile or less, and it attends 
strictly to business within these limits. Sometimes 
it plays without a limit, and then it breaks every- 
thing. The writer saw oite burst a First National 
Bank on the Gulf coast last summer. 

The cyclone is quick and effective, as energetic 
and thorough in its work as any force known in 
nature. It makes puny man realize his weakness, 
and in this is the most restraining and civilizing 
power known to the uneducated and sometimes 
lawless turpentine men. It teaches them effect- 
ively their dependence on a strong, unseen Power. 
A man who has come out of one cyclone alive is 
apt to conclude that he was born destined for 
some worthy purpose, and resolve to devote to it 
the life so wonderfully and providentially pre- 
served. Above all things, the man who has been 
through a cyclone will always tell the truth. The 
writer has been through several. 


TAINE: A PERSONAL REMINISCENCE. 


by J. E, C. Bop.ey, 


In the summer of 1890, when I was commenc- 
ing in Paris the work which still occupies me, the 
post brought me one morning a letter addressed 
in a handwriting the sight of which always sug- 


gests to me all that generous hospitality and sym- 
pathy which the French accord to strangers who 
love their nation. It was from the Comte Albert 
de Mun, who wrote that, as the days were at hand 
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when Parisians quit the capital, he Aad sent some 
letters introducing me to certain friends of his 
whom he thought it would be useful for me to 
know. One was addressed to Mgr. Freppel, the 
bellicose deputy of Finistére, since gone to his 
rest with more than one other remarkable French- 
man with whom I associate that day. No greater 
contrast to the militant Bishop of Angers can be 
imagined than the pacific philosopher Hippolyte 
Taine, to whom another of these introductions 
was addressed. That day I paid a visit to the 
Collége de France, which alone would have made 
the day memorable, for I had seen one of the two 
great writers then living who had chiefly influ- 
enced thought in modern France ; and on com- 
ing home from M. Renan’s a telegram awaited 
me from the other, asking me if I could come at 
once to his house in the Rue Cassette, a street in 
the tranquil quarter of St. Sulpice and the Lux- 
embourg. 

Habited in a traveling suit, which explained 
the hurried message, M. Taine looked so much 
younger than Bonnat’s picture on the wall, that 
it was hard to believe in the sixty-two years even 
then attributed to him. His almost youthful 
buoyancy, probably increased by the prospect of 
his retreat to the country, contrasted strangely 
with the impression given me by his friend and 
colleague an hour before. M. Renan I had found 
suffering and reading a Hebrew page ; and though 
his conversation, in that marvelous French which 
has charmed nearly two generations of Europe, 
was on modern topics, it seemed to me that inti- 
mate intercourse with the venerable figures of the 
dim prophetic age had invested him with the 
hoary attributes of a seer. He was five years 
older than M. Taine, who on that summer’s day 
looked twenty years his junior, as though the 
analysis of the perpetual youth of France were a 
more rejuvenating process than the destruction 
of the idols of Semitic antiquity. 

M. Renan talked with calm though somewhat 
wearied content of his coming departure for his 
native Brittany. M. Taine was starting in an 
hour for the Haute Savoie ; and though his birth- 
place in the Ardennes was far from that region, 
he spoke with such heartfelt joy of his return. to 
the Lake of Annecy that I determined one day 
to explore the shores from which a few weeks 
later he was to date the preface to his ‘‘ Napcléon 
Bonaparte.” ‘The first sentence of that preface 
contained a promise never, alas! to be fulfilled— 
“Cette troisidme et dernicre partie des Origines 
.de la France Contemporaine aura deux volumes.” 
The loss to the world of that concluding volume 
of his greatest work is inestimable. Portions of 
it are fortunately completed. The chapters on 
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the Church have already appeared in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, and will, doubtless, be pub- 
lished with those relating to education. But in 
the preface written at Menthon he announced 
that there was still ‘‘ a considérer l’église, l’école, 
la famille: 4 décrire le milieu moderne, a noter 
les facilités et les difficultés qu’une société con- 
stituée comme la nétre trouve & vivre dans ce 
nouveau milieu ;” and whatever parts of this pro- 
gramme have been finished, it is to be feared that 
lost forever is the final summing up by the mas- 
ter’s hand of the results of a hundred years of 
revolution, together with his promised forecast 
for the new century on whose brink he has 
left us. 

It was precisely upon the best methods of 
studying the political and social phenomena in 
France that our conversation turned, and M. 
Taine proceeded to write out a list of books with 
which he counseled me to supplement my own 
observations of French contemporary life. I have 
the list lying before me. It does not profess to 
be an exhaustive bibliography, and it may seem 
to some students reactionary in tendency, but it 
is interesting as being from the pen of a great 
writer, who is conspicuous for his acknowledg- 
ment of indebtedness to texts and documents, his 
last volume being dedicated in gratitude to the 
librarians of the Bibliothéque Nationale. The 
list is as follows: ‘‘La France économique, par 
de Foville; La Réforme Sociale en France, par 
Leplay (et tous les travaux, monographies, etc., 
publiés depuis 20 ans par la société qu’il a fondée, 
et qui publie une Revue spéciale); L’état mo- 
derne et ses fonctions, par Paul Leroy Beaulieu ; 
Histoire de la Monarchie de Juillet, par Thureau 
Dangin ; Enquéte parlementaire sur l’insurrection 
de 1871.” The last of these entries is the most 
characteristic. Attaching a supreme importance 
to the study of ‘*documents,” M. Taine consid- 
ered of special value the revelations made before 
the Commission of Inquiry as to the causes of the 
Communard rising when the; Prussians were in- 
vesting Paris. He added to the list ‘‘9 articles 
de H. Taine, dans la Revenue des Deux Mondes de 
1887 & 1890 (indiquant en bas du texte les sources 
et les onvrages les plus instructifs).”” These arti- 
cles were two months later to be republished as 
the first volume of ‘* Le Régime Moderne,” and 
he emphasized the utility of the elaborate refer- 
ences in the footnotes, wherein consists the great 
value of his later work. If his conclusions are 
open to criticism, he has given to his critics the 
amplest means of investigating the sources of his 
information. The value of his authorities are un- 
doubtedly unequal, but the student can appraise 
them for himself, and occupy his whole lifetime 
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in tracing the references which crowd the pages. 
When M. Taine had finished writing out the list 
he added the names of certain provincial cities 
which he counseled me to visit, and said: ‘ Ar- 
thur Young traversed our country on horseback ; 
you should improve on his method and explore it 
on foot, though I warn you that France has over 
36,000 communes ; so, suppose you rush through 
them at the rate of three a day, your work will 
occupy you more than thirty years if you are to 
do it thoroughly, in which period the wars, revo- 
lutions and changes of dynasty which might oc- 
cur would affect the actualité of your earlier im- 
pressions.” His advice to examine contemporary 
Vrance @ pied is characteristic of his own minute 
method of investigating the past. When Prince 
Napoleon, wounded in his family pride at M. 
Taine’s treatment of his uncle, described him in 
his famous pamphlet as an entomologist who ex- 
amined fragments of anatomy under a magnify- 
ing glass, without regarding outside the narrow 
lens, he was referring to the microscopic process 
latterly adopted by M. Taine. But in this age of 
handbooks when slovenly teachers take indolent 
disciples at railroad speed over superficial tracks 
of culture, all honest students should be grateful 
to the patient philosopher who exhausted the 
ripeness of his life in laboriously leading them on 
foot over the rugged paths which alone lead to 
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knowledge. Now that both those great intellects 
are forever silent—two of the brightest that 
France has produced this century—it is not fit- 
ting to revive the controversy which divided them. 
It is sufficient to say that in one particular in which 
he provoked Prince Jerome’s wrath M. Taine did 
a striking service to the Emperor’s memory ; for 
while he ignored the military genius of Napoleon, 
which all the world remembers, he brought into 
prominence the usually forgotten magnitude of 
his power as an administrator. ‘The one worthy 
heritor of the name of Bonaparte should have 
known that the founder of his family has in the 
imagination of men passed into the ranks of the 
immortals ; and though ninety-five years had not 
elapsed since his career began, it seemed as incon- 
gruous the other day for a pious nephew to be 
defending the memory of Napoleon in his quality 
of kinsman of living persons as it would have 
been for one of the House of France, which de- 
scended from the Roman emperors, to have taken 
personal umbrage at Voltaire’s appreciation of 
Julius Cesar. The results of the French Revo- 
lution and of Napoleon’s reintegration are still 
developing ; but the great epoch of change and 
of reconstruction ought to be studied with that 
objectivity of which M. Taine boasted when he 
said: ‘‘J’ai Gcrit comme si j’avais eu pour sujet 
les révolutions de Florence ou d’Athénes.” 


TWO REGRETS, 


By Atice Crary. 


A man revicwed his years and sighed 
As, through the ebbing of life's tide, 
He saw his life: 
All worldly wealth was his, and gain, 
Yet, with a trembling as of pain, 
He knew no wife! 


A woman, musing o’er her past, 
Gave forth a weary sigh at last, 
In lieu of groan: 
Life held no wound—no tears had wet 
Xts surface: yet her heart's regret 
Throbbed on alone. 


And why, we ask, has this been so? 

Why did not Heav'n a crossroad throw 
Between these two ? 

O heart, be calm and hushed and still, 

Tor God is Love, and His wise will 
Sees all earth's view. 


Perhaps that road held pain or death, 
Or falling soul or failing breath— 
Some woe unknown !— 
But still each heart sobs out its strain, 
“‘T could have borne a life of pain 
If not alene !” 


THE INFANTA EULALIA. 
(From a photograph presented to the writer by Dofia Eulalia, Madrid, 1892.] 


OUR ROYAL SPANISH VISITORS. 


By G. STANTON SICKLES. 


In accepting the invitation tendered her by the 
United States to visit the World’s Columbian 
Exposition, Her Majesty the Queen Regent of 
Spain could have paid no higher honor to this 
country than by her selection of so illustrious and 
distinguished a personage as her sister-in-law, the 
Infanta Dofia Eulalia, to represent her at the 
great Chicago Fair. 

The youthful King of Spain, Don Alfonso 
XIII., had also been invited, but the laws of the 
Spanish Constitution forbid the Regent and her 
son to leave the country until the latter shall 
have attained the age of sixteen, the age of ma- 


jority of the Kings in the land of Cervantes. It 
Vol. XXXVI., No. 1—8. 


is, therefore, on account of her inability to come 
in person that Don Alfonso’s mother sends us her 
worthy representative. 

Her Royal Highness la Serenisima Sefiora Dofia 
Maria Eulalia Francisca de Asis Margarita Ro- 
berta Isabel Francisca de Paula Cristina Maria 
de la Piedad de Borbon y Borbon, Infanta de Es- 
pafia, was born in the Royal Palace of Madrid on 
the 12th day of February, 1864. Her mother, 
Queen Isabella, was then in the height of her 
power. It wasin the midst of a luxurious and 
pompous court that Dofia Eulalia uttered her first 
sentences. She was only four years old when the 
revolution compelled Isabella and her family to 
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fly from Spain and seek refuge in hospitable 
France, then an empire under the rule of Napo- 
leon III. Isabella found a cordial welcome in his 
court, as the Empress Eugénie was the daughter 
of one of Isabella’s subjects, the Countess de 
Montijo. 

Dofia Eulalia found herself, in childhood, in a 
strange land, and surrounded by a weeping mother 
and sorrowful sisters. She was placed in the 
Convent du Sacré Coeur, in Paris, where all the 
children of the French nobility are educated, and 
there laid the foundation of her future accom- 
plishments. Spain, tired of her changes of gov- 
ernment and her unsuccessful republic, turned 
her eyes toward the son of Isabella, and _pro- 
claimed him King on December 29th, 1874, under 
the title of Alfonso XII. It was not long before 
Dofia Eulalia joined her brother, with her two 
sisters, the Infantas Da Pilar and Da Paz. What 
happiness must have filled the heart of the youth- 
ful princess once more to behold the scenes of her 
childhood! She continued her education, not 
now in a convent, but at her brother’s palace, 
with the most prominent teachers and artists of 
Spain. She became the brightest ornament to 
her brother’s court, and embellished the reign of 
Alfonso XII. by her beanty, her talent and, her 
charity. She was, and always is, the friend of 
the poor, and many are the unfortunates who bless 
her name. The Infanta owes a great many of 
her sterling qualities to the wholesome influence 
and good advice of her oldest sister, the talented 
and virtuous Infanta Dofia Isabel. This noble 
princess, although yet a young woman, has been 
like a mother to her brother and sisters. It was 
she who guided Alfonso through the arduous du- 
ties and responsibilities of a sovereignty, and 
watched over our heroine with the anxiety and 
care of afond mother. Itisno wonder, then, that 
Dofia Eulalia became a model for mothers, wives 
and daughters to imitate. Her first sorrow was 
the death of her brother, Alfonso XII. Ile idol- 
ized her, and she returned his love with a deep 
affection. Alfonso called her ‘mi herinana pre- 
dilecta” (my favorite sister). 

There is an interesting and, at the same time, 
touching romance in Dofta Eulalia’s life. Only 
two months previous to her brother’s death she 
became engaged to her first cousin, the Infante 
Don Antonio de Orleans y Borbon. Her brother, 
perhaps fearing his end was approaching, earnestly 
desired to have the marriage take place on Febru- 
ary 12th, 1886, the Infanta’s twenty-second birth- 
day. But Death, who rules kings as wcll as sub- 
jects, snatched away Alfonso before he could see 
his sister married. The wedding was postponed 
for one year, until the court mourning should be 
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over. The Queen Regent, anxious to carry out 
her husband’s last wish on earth, then appointed 
the same day he had chosen for the ceremony. 
But the Infanta was seized with a malignant 
fever, that postponed her union with Don An- 
tonio to the 6th day of March. The marriage 
took place in the beantiful chapel of the royal 
palace. Everyone, from the Queen Regent to the 
last of her attendants, was attired in the deepest 
mourning ; only the Infanta appeared in white.. 
It is impossible to describe or imagine her appear- 
ance on that day without having been an eyewit- 
ness. Her beautiful figure seemed more perfect 
than ever, while her radiant face was enhanced by 
the sad expression it bore. As she walked toward 
the altar, and stopped for a second before the 
throne where her brother’s widow stood with sor- 
rowful countenance, Dofia Eulalia exchanged 
with her a look of the most touching pathos. 
The Queen seemed to represent Alfonso at that 
moment, and the devoted sister wished to pause 
and show him, in the person of his widow, that 
she had complied with his dying request. 

The Queen Regent placed the Palace of Aran- 
juez at the Infanta’s disposal for her honeymoon, 
perhaps because it was there that Alfonso and 
Mercedes, his first love, passed the early days 
of their brief happiness. Don Antonio was the 
brother of the late Queen Mercedes, and they oc- 
cupied the same apartments she had as Alfonso’s 
bride. This romantic union has been blessed 
with two beautiful children. The elder is named 
after his mother’s brother, Alfonso. The Queen 
Regent stood as godmother to him, and conferred 
upon him, as well as upon his young brother, the 
title and rights of an Infante of Spain. Although 
the Infanta takes up her residence in Madrid, 
she does not reside in the royal palace. She lives 
in an elegant private mansion, where she can dis- 
pense with the strict etiquette of the Spanish 
court and devote herself to her children’s care. 
The Queen is an assiduous visitor in this home of 
love and virtue, and it is with real satisfaction 
that she steals away for a few hours from her re- 
sponsible duties and political worries and joins 
her sister in her happiness. 

Such a true type of rorfect womanhood is the 
royal lady whom Spain sends us to represent her. 
That she will be greatly admired is beyond doubt, 
as to her rare qualities of character she unites 
beauty, youth and a charming manner. She is 
naturally very distinguée, and is always the best- 
dressed woman at court. 

The Infante Don Antonio shares with his 
royal wife the Spanish Government representa- 
tion, and he is certainly well qualified to meet the 
requirements of so high a commission. He is 
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two years younger than the Infanta, and highly 
accomplished. As the only son of the Duke of 
Montpensier, Don Antonio was educated in the 
severe discipline of the Orleans family, and not- 
withstanding his rank he is very quiet and unos- 
tentatious in his manner. He inherited a vast fort- 
une at his father’s death, the Duke of Montpensier 
being one of the wealthiest princes in Europe. 
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He is a Colonel in the Regiment of the ‘‘ Husares 
de la Princesa” (Princess Hussars), and a Knight 
of the ‘‘Golden Fleece,” the highest decoration 
in Spain. It will be interesting for Americans to 
remember that he is a brother of the Comtesse de 
Paris, whose noble husband fought so bravely in 
our Civil War, and wrote the best history of that 
fearful struggle between the North and the South. 


OF THE CZAR. 


By VALERIEN GRIBAYEDOFF, 


THERE will be few people in our community to 
dispute that, of the various foreign war ships as- 
sembled recently within the Bay of New York to 
do honor to our thriving republic, none excited 
more interest than those of the Czar. The causes 
for this apparent anomaly are not far to seek ; 
they are both historical and political. Not even 
the stanchest upholder of representative govern- 
ment in America can close his eyes to the fact 
that thirty years ago the Union owed its salvation 
to the prompt and friendly action of Alexander 
II. in dispatching a powerful fleet to these shores 
to head off the naval demonstration of the Eng- 
lish in favor of the Secessionists. That portion 
of the Russian fleet which appeared in New York 
harbor had been sent thither by the unfrequented 
route of the North Sea around the Firée Islands, 


and its presence was not known to the English 
Government until the formidable vessels had 
sighted Sandy Hook. Ever since that time Rus- 


sia has been our warmest ally; she has sold us_ - 


Alaska, and is standing by us now that England 
is attempting to restrict our rights in those wa- 
ters. Although the two empires—Russia and the 
United Stutes—are contiguous in the Far North 
their interests do not clash, nor is it ever to be 
supposed that they will do so in the future. To 
sum the matter up in two words, the Russo- 
American alliance is an absolute case of two ex- 
tremes meeting. 

It is a pleasure for me to be able to say that 
the present strong political ties binding the two 
nations have been only strengthened by the per- 
sonal intercourse of our citizens with the Czar’s 
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gallant seamen in the harbor of New York. To 
begin with, the Russians fairly carried away the 
prize for deportment and military bearing in the 
great land parade of April 28th; they won the 
enthusiastic plaudits of two hundred thousand of 
our citizens who lined the great highway of the 
metropolis, while on the other hand the social 
qualities of their officers, from the admiral down 
to the youngest ensign, insured them a hearty 
welcome in our formal social circles. 

It is my purpose to furnish a cursory descrip- 
tion of life on a Russian man-of-war, which dif- 
fers to a great extent from the routine of most 
other navies; but before entering upon these 
details the reader will 
perhaps appreciate 
some reference to the 
growth and devclop- 
ment of Russia’s naval 
strength. I am_ not 
exaggerating when I[ 
say that the Czar’s em- 
pire owes her present 
preéminence among the 
nations of the world 
nearly as much to her 
Jack tars as to her 
land forces. Russia’s 
navy dates its birth to 
the time of Peter the 
Great, who saw that, in 
order to establish on a 
solid basis the prestige 
and power of the 
country over which he 
ruled, it was essential 
that an efficient naval 
arm should be added to 
the national defenses. 
Though himself so con- 
stitutionally averse to 
the water that he dis- 
liked even to drive across a bridge, and on such 
occasions would pull down the blinds of his car- 
riage, he resolved upon overcoming this weakness, 
and, after learning all he could about shipbuild- 
ing at Archangel, went to England and Holland 
to extend and complete his education. In the 
years between 1672 and 1721 he had the satisfac- 
tion of watching the actual growth of a national 
navy, the offspring of his own unremitting vigi- 
lance and unceasing labor, and before his death 
witnessed its victorious operations against Sweden. 

On that chapter in the history of the Russian 
Navy, so gratifying to patriotic students, I will 
not dwell at length, but pass on to the reign of 
the Czarina Catherine. This great ruler inherited 
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the faith and devotion of Peter. Like him she 
saw, partly in fact and partly in glorious fancy, 
the war argosies of Russia sweeping the main and 
carrying to the ends of the earth the flag and 
fame of her empire. Catherine was ready to profit 
from the skill and experience of nations older in 
naval arts, so she held out inducements to foreign 


. Officers of recognized ability to take service in her 


fleet. Admiral Elphinstone and Captain Grieg 
—the former an Englishman and the latter a 
Scotchman — were the most prominent of the 
foreign seamen who thus assisted in the develop- 
ment of Russia’s navy. Both served under the 
illustrious leadership of Count Alexis Orloff in 
the stirring events of 
the latter part of the 
eighteenth century. 

In 1770 the original 
Russian Baltic fleet 
sailed from Cronstadt 
under the supreme 
command of Orloff, 
Admiral Spiridoff be- 
ing the next in com- 
mand. The object of 
the expedition was the 
breaking of the power 
of Turkey, whose flect, 
under the Kapitan 
Hosammedeen Pasha, 
was awaiting the Rus- 
sians near the Island 
of Chios. The Turks 
numbered fourteen 
ships, the Russians fif- 
teen. After a long and 
sanguinary series of en- 
gagements the Turks 
withdrew to the shelter 
of the port of T’chesme. 
The Russians then, 
profiting by the lessons 
of the Spanish Armada, sent a fireship in among 
their enemy, and of the Sultan’s entire flect only 
one frigate and three xebecs escaped the flames. 

During the years when Napoleon was menac- 
ing Russia she had too much on her hands to 
bestow adequate attention on naval affairs, but 
in the year 1807, when peace was declared with 
France, a new impetus was given to shipbuilding, 
and about a twelvemonth later the Baltic fleet 
counted twenty new liners with 1,588 guns ; 
fourteen frigates and liners with 426 guns, be- 
sides smaller vessels. Several frigates carried 50 
guns each. In 1808 Admiral Chanikoff left Cron- 
stadt to attack the Swedes; and eloquent is the 
record of how Russian gallantry, opposed to two 
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hostile fleets—for England was co-operating with 
Sweden—defended the Svobolod against capture, 
yielding only when the decks of the noble ship 
were crimson with the lifeblood and heaped with 
the prostrate forms of the fearless seamen who 
knew how to die, but not how to surrender. 

. By 1838, thanks to the enterprise and energy 
of Czar Nicholas, who had expended millions and 
opened dockyards at Cronstadt, Nicolaieff and 
Sevastopol, the Russian Navy had made enormous 
strides forward. Colleges and schools for naval 
cadets and shipwrights were in active operation, 
and a corps of pilots was formed whose knowl- 
edge enabled them to navigate in every part of 
the world where ships can go. At this time the 
Baltic fleet alone comprised a total of thirty lin- 
ers and twenty-one frigates, manned by 30,000 
sailors. 

The Crimean War, although disastrous to Rus- 
sia, furnished her sailors with an opportunity to 
add to their laurels. A perusal of Todleben’s 
graphic account of the siege of Sevastopol will 
show the navy to have borne more than its part 
in the perils and sufferings of that gloomy epoch. 
The loss of the battle of the Alma, on September 
20th, 1854, and the simultaneous approach of the 
allied fleets and armies toward Sevastopol, left 
the Russians no alternative but to sink their ships 
in the harbor of the town in order to blockade 
the channel. I cannot refrain from quoting Tod- 
leben’s account of this pathetic incident. 

“© On the morning of the 22d of September,” 
he says, ‘‘ the vessels doomed to bar the channel 
were anchored at the entry of the road, deprived 
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of their yards and sails, but still armed with their 
guns. The enemy seeing them, supposed the 
Russian fleet had the intention of fighting a bat- 
tle. In truth, Vice Admiral Korniloff ordered the 
landing of the artillery of the ships intended to 
be sunk to be deferred, counting on the power 
of the guns in case of an attack by the enemy ; 
but at six o’clock in the evening the Russian na- 
tional flag was hoisted above the city. This was 
the signal of the final order to sink the ships. In 
obedience to this instruction it would have been 
requisite in the course of the night to land all the 
natériel which could be transported, and at the 
point of day to lower the masts and sink the ships 
to the bottom. The sailors displayed, in the ex- 
ecution of these orders, extraordinary activity. 
During the evening and the course of the night, 
however, they were unable to land the artillery, 
as it would have taken too much time. At the 
dawn of day on 23d of September, where before 
had been anchored the Lizopol, Varna and Silis- 
tria, line-of-battle ships, only some débris of 
their masts were seen floating. After them the 
Owvreel and the Selaphail were ingulfed, and at 
eight o’clock the Flora, frigate, disappeared also 
under the water. 

“‘ The line-of-battle ship 7ri-Sviatitelia alone 
sank very slowly, notwithstanding that the water 
flowed through all the holes pierced in her side. 
The sailors, with sorrowfel countenances and 
hearts full of poignant anguish, regarded in si- 
lence the unreasonable waves which swallowed 
up these noble ships to which so many glorious 
souvenirs of the Black Sea fleet were attached, 
but their emotion was at its height when the 
steamer Gromonossetz was ordered to fire some 
round shot into the Zri-Sviatitelia to quicken 
her immersion. Tears, till then restrained, ran 
down the bronzed cheeks of our brave sailors. It 
was thus that the excellent and celebrated road 
of Sevastopol was transformed for a time into a 
sterile lake, and the sailors of the Black Sea fleet, 
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forced to abandon their original destination, en- 
gaged in a conflict altogether novel to them, ina 
military life on shore. Having many a time given 
proofs of their intelligence and intrepidity at sea, 
they were about to give their aid to the defense 
of their natal city, menaced by a powerful adver- 
sary.” 

Todleben bears further eloquent tribute to the 
subsequent achievements of the sailors, whose 
rapid construction of earthworks and other de- 
fenses practically saved the south side of the city, 
until then devoid of fortifications, from a sudden 
coup de main. After the death of Korniloff the 
command of the naval forces devolved upon the 
no less heroic Nakhimoff, and these two names 
are now held in the same veneration in the Rus- 
sian naval service as is Farragut’s in ours. 

During the war with Turkey in 1877 the 
achievements of Russia’s naval men called forth 
the unstinted admiration of the world at large. 
Here were Shestakoff and Doubassoff and Baran- 
off, in the frailest craft imaginable, resisting or 
destroying the formidable modern war vessels of 
the enemy with the dash and désinvolture of a 
Cushing ; and against their temerity and élan all 
the science of a Hobart Pasha could avail nothing. 

At the present day Russia’s navy unquestion- 
ably ranks third on the list, being inferior only 
to England and France in the number of its 
ships. She has not only many coast-defense ves- 
sels, but some of the largest line-of-battle ships 
afloat. In addition to the regular navy she pos- 
sesses a so-called volunteer fleet, which sprang 
into existence in 1878, in consequence of Eng- 
land’s menacing attitude after the Treaty of San 
Stefano. This consists of fast-sailing cruisers, 
built purposely to prey on the merchant marine 
of the enemy, and is officered by some of the best 
naval men in the service. 

The presence of several large men-of-war in 
the port of New York has afforded me an ample 
opportunity of observing the routine of a Russian 
Jack tar’s life. Our Russian blue jacket, unlike 
his brethren in other navies, is essentially military 
in spirit and education. Your English sailor af- 
fects to despise Tommy Atkins. Who does. not 
remember the well-known refrain : 


‘‘ A shipmate before a fleetmate, 
A messmate before a shipmate, 
But a dog before a soldier!” 


Not so the Russian. He, scorning the free- 
and-casy gait affected by the Englishman, prefers 
the martial step and bearing of a grenadier. To 
be brief, he is a soldier before being a sailor, and, 
as the experience of the Crimean War shows, is 
an expert at throwing up intrenchments. To 
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this very day all Russian men-of-war carry a full 
set of small spades for that purpose. Russia’s 
Jack passes his winters in the icebound ports of 
his native land, and there engages in the practice 
of every known military mancuvre. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the Russians should 
have impressed us with their marching on the 
great parade day. Their step was equaled only 
by one body of men, and that was our own Sev- 
enth Regiment. 

The Russian sailor is awakened from his slum- 
bers at five o’clock in the morning, winter and 
summer aiike, excepting Sundays, when he en- 
joys an extra half-hour’s sleep. Half an hour 
later the adjustable mess tables are lowered, and 
he is seated at the board, devouring with the best 
of appetites a large dish of kascha, a kind of 
farinaceous meal, not unlike wheaten grits. Im- 
mediately after this the entire crew take up their 
positions on deck, and the morning prayer is in- 
toned by a petty officer. All heads are uncov- 
‘ered, and at the conclusion of the Lord’s Prayer 
the sign of the cross is devoutly made. During 
the six weeks following Easter the ordinary ori- 
‘sons are supplemented with the words ‘‘ Kristos 
voskress ” (Christ is arisen). In addition to the 
Pater Noster other prayers, equivalent to the 
Ave-Maria and the Salvum Fac, are recited, upon 
which the duties of the day begin in real earnest. 
There are decks to be holystoned, bright streams 
of water to be flushed upon the glistening boards ; 
and should it have been wet the previous night 
and the sun be now brilliant in the heavens nim- 
ble limbs scale the rigging and bestride the yards 
to unfurl the dripping, rain-soaked canvas and 
spread it in the breeze todry. Brasses and metal- 
work need attention, and a hundred other petty 
duties, each incidental to the routine of marine 
‘“‘houskeeping,” are discharged with thorough- 
ness and expedition. 

It is approaching eight o’clock, and the agita- 
tion of a halyard at the stern indicates that the 
first solemn ceremony of the morning is about to 
take place. Almost instantly we see the men 
draw up in line and present arms, while the na- 
tional ensign of Russia flutters in the wind, the 
signal for the commencement of other formali- 
ties. If the vessel is the flagship of the squadron, 
and an admiral consequently on board, that high 
officer receives the morning report from the cap- 
tain, who has got it in turn from the first navi- 
gating lieutenant, the first torpedo officer, the 
first artillery officer, or other special officer on 
duty. Then, asa general rule, the day’s instruc- 
tion begins, for in addition to drills, attendance 
on the ship’s school is an essential part of the 
Russian man-o’-war man’s life. At 10:45 a.M. 
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all hands enjoy a respite, and the custom, now 
obsolete in our American Navy, of “serving out 
the grog” is observed with the formality and re- 
spect due to its time-honored and intrinsic popu- 
larity. As I looked on at this performance I was 
reminded of the lines appropriate to such occa- 
sions, written by Dibdin, the famous bard of the 
British blue jacket: ° 


“And Jack swigged and Bill swigged, and Tom swigged 
and Bob swigged, 
And we all of us swigged it, 
And we swore there was nothing like grog.” 


Ivan and Mikhail and Nicolai, however, unlike 
Jack and Bill, do not swig the kind of grog 
whose praises Dibdin sang; they revel in pota- 
tions of otchischennaya vodka, the whisky of 
Russia, and only when the supply of this gives 
out is Jamaica rum served instead. ‘he shrill 
whistle of the petty officers having sounded, the 
crew gather in a semicircle around a large copper 
bowl, across the top of which a board is laid, two 
dippers, or charotchkas, being set upon the lat- 
ter. These cups have a capacity of two liquid 
ounces, the exact allowance for each man. As 
each sailor steps up to receive his share his name 
is marked off in a book, while those who do not 
care to drink have a small sum credited to them 
in lieu of liquor. These groups around the vodka 
bowl are always very jolly, and while the cheering 
cup circulates jokes and friendly repartee accom- 
pany it. ‘The spar deck is next deserted for the 
gun deck, where the messmen have spread the 
midday meal, which consists of a single dish, com- 
posed, on Fridays, of fish, and on other days usu- 
ally of stchi. Stchi is an excellent and savory 
mess of cabbage and meat, prepared in a way 
which makes the simple ingredients very attract- 
ive, as the Russians are good cooks, and havea 
keen appreciation of the pleasures of the table. 
Everyone eats just as much stchi as he desires. 
The ration of fresh white bread is unlimited ; and 
I can bear testimony to the fact that a good ap- 
petite finds ample satisfaction in a Russian sailor’s 
dinner, for I have tasted it myself, and en- 
joyed it. 

The siesta, that peculiarly Oriental institution, 
is religiously believed in by Russians, who have 
learned by long experience that one of the very 
best ways to preserve health is-to sleep a good 
deal. So when dinner is over the tars abandon 
themselves to ease and repose, and scatter in pict- 
uresque groups about the ship, at first to chat, 
but eventually drowsily to succumb to the wooing 
of the gentle god. Now a certain languorous 
quiet reigns upon the ship, which, seldom de- 
void of a certain degree of activity and life, 
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becomes, between noon and 1:30 P.M., more or 
less of a pleasant Castle of Indolence. Russian 
cailors sleep nearly eleven hours a day, as in ad- 
dition to the siesta they have nine hours’ regular 
sleep, retiring at eight o’clock and rising at five 
in the morning. There is no doubt but that 
much of their robust health and freedom from 
nervousness is attributable to this regard for nat- 
ure’s sweet restorer. 

At half-past one o’clock the sleeping crew 
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spring into activity 
once more; work 
and drills are re- 
sumed until six, the 
hour of the evening 
meal. From that 
time until eight is 
set for recreation, 
and this is indulged 
in in various forms, 
gambling being 
alone prohibited. A 
game somewhat re- 
sembling quoits is a 
leading favorite, and 
a very amusing pas- 
time is extracted out 
of the simple process of two tars, sitting together 
on a wooden bench, disputing its possession with 
each other by a mutual assault with hammocks. 
The hammock, when filled with blankets and 
lashed up, forms a weapon somewhat resembling 
a bolster, and the occupants of the bench belabor 
one another with gladiatorial vim and vigor, un- 
til the victor displaces his adversary with a well- 
directed thwack. It is mainly a matter of strength 
and wind, and as the parties are usually pretty 
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well matched the contest becomes quite exciting, 
proceeding amidst alternate cries of derision or 
encouragement from the spectators, a shout of 
glee arising when the vanquished combatant rolls 
ingloriously upon the floor, leaving the fellow 
who has come out ‘‘on top” in undisputed pos- 
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Slavonic instinct, from grave to gay, from mel- 
ancholy to boisterousness, and turned from con- 
templating the genial horseplay of a hammock 
fight to admire the graceful trepak, or listen to 
the pensive strains of musical instruments com- 
ing from all parts of the ship. The trepak is a 
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session of the bench. When the ériste twilight 
of a fine May evening succeeded the setting sun, 
and the stern form of the Dinttri Donskoi loomed 
up in sombre outline at its anchorage in the 
North River, by Manhattan Island, I loved to 
watch the Russian sailors alternating, with true 


Russian dance, somewhat resembling a jig, but 
is more graceful in its movement; it is a uni- 
versal favorite in Russia, and wher the Muscovite 
goes down to the sea in ships he carries it with 
him wherever he sails, and owes many a moment 
of fo’castle fun to its rhythmical figures. All 
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Russians are essentially musical, and hence it is 
that singing and playing form an important ele- 
ment in their pleasures. Slavonic music, too, is 
characterized by an intrinsic quality of weird 
melancholy, rendering it curiously attractive and 
interesting to all music lovers. Many a well-re- 
membered folk song, many a traditional tune, 
lilted and sung to by countless generations of 
Russians long before the Grand Princes ruled in 
Moscow or the Tartar was hurled from his power, 
songs that breathe the spirit of a people and the 
poetry of their history, I heard once more stealing 
in soft cadenza from forecastle, distant bulwark 
and dusky hatchway on board the Dmitri Don- 
skoi. 

It was plain that our Russian seaman loves to 
cultivate pets, for it afforded me nearly as much 
pleasure as it did the owners to see the clever 
and ingenious performance of the numerous an- 
imal friends by which the tars had surrounded 
themselves. Talk about sailors’ pets! Why, there 
were brilliant parrots from Singapore, ablaze 
in scarlet, green and yellow — parrots that had 
outparroted parrotdom by learning how to speak 
in Russian! {f several times excited merriment 
by turning my head in response to what I imag- 
ined was a salutation from a Russian acquaint- 
ance, but quickly discovered to be nothing more 
than the friendly chatter of one of these Sin- 
gapore sinners in feathers. There was a goat so 
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considerate as to refrain consistently from butt- 
ing except when a victim might chance to be 
descending the companion way, and whose insa- 
tiable appetite for glass bottles and the discarded 
tin casings of preserved fruit had resulted in its 
acquisition of an astounding physique and a coat 
surpassingly sleek and glossy. White mice, trained 
to stand on their hind legs and wrestle, to dance 
and to climb the rigging with all the agility.and 
fearlessness of their human instructors, also con- 
tributed to the gayety and distraction of shipboard 
life. The various animals and birds which made 
up this miniature menagerie had been collected 
in every part of the world : the parrots at Singa- 
pore, the white mice at Leghorn, the goat at 
Genoa, and—but can it be I had nearly forgotten 
to mention them ?—the two bright Barbary apes, 
which had all kinds of tricks, and, wooden razor 
in hand, would go through the mock perform- 
‘ance of shaving each other, using all the ortho- 
dox motions of the most accomplished tonsorial 
artists of our own large cities. They were very 
affectionate animals, these monkeys, and on the 
occasion of my first visit to the ship I had the 
slightly embarrassing experience of receiving from 
one of them, without any warning whatever, an 
embrace which resulted in my semi-strangulation 
as this enthusiastic descendant of our prehistoric 
forefathers greeted me as a man and—a brother. 

The universal rule on Russian ships in general, 
and, as I learned from personal observation, on 
board the Dmitri Donskoi in particular, is a pre- 
vailing donhomie and good nature amongst all 
hands. Fights and quarrels are practically un- 
heard of ; crime is non-existent; mild cases of 
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“drunks” may crop up now and then while in 
port ; really serious offenses are all but unknown. 
As a consequence punishments are few and far 
between, and the penalties imposed mild and 
simple. Russian sailors, like Russian soldiers, 
are readily amenable to discipline, which during 
hours of actual duty is extremely rigid, but at 
other times relaxes to a degree unknown in any 
other navy. In fact, the relations of the officers 
with their subordinates rather resemble those 
maintained between masters and boys in a large 
academy than the stern régime of a war ship. All 
ranks converse freely when off duty, and the sep- 
arating gulf of professional station, which in the 
services of other nations is impassably fixed, is 
here somewhat bridged over. The bond of cor- 
diality and friendship thus created is perpetually 
in evidence, and forms the solid basis of a lasting 
sentiment of earnest and enthusiastic co-operation. 
The Czar’s navy is an excellent school of manners, 
and while its members make no pretense of being 
any more virtuous or free from human faults 
than their fellow men, they learn and reduce to 
practice the useful lesson of mutual confidence 
and loyalty. 

Any reference to the officers of a Russian war 
ship and their ways must include the personality 
of that most important individual, the chaplain. 
Any vessel of the Czar’s navy would be lacking 
in one of its most characteristic features if the 
chaplain were absent. The Batiushka, as he is 
called, is generally a middle-aged man of portly 
figure, and wears a long beard which lends a pa- 
triarchal dignity to his presence. His office, of 
course entails upon him the obligation of a cer- 
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tain reserve, which, however, does not preclude 
his being on friendly terms with all on board, and 
as a matter of fact he enjoys the respect and good 
will of the little world in which he moves to a 
degree indicated by the name custom has con- 
ferred upon him, “little father.” It is a term 
of affectionate regard, peculiar, in this connec- 
tion, to the race who use it, and it indicates a 
simple faith and trustfulness well justified by the’ 
facts, for the Batiushka is always a good friend 
to his constituents. His leading duties are su- 
perintending the morning and evening prayers 
on deck and officiating at the Sunday mass. 
Should a death occur he recites the prayers over 
the body of the departed comrade as it sinks 
beneath the wave. He can be gay and social in 
the wardroom during the hours of relaxation, 
and prove himself not only a mentor, but a com- 
panion. 

The wardroom of a Russian liner is an inviting 
place. There, amid comparatively luxurious sur- 
roundings, the officers forget the inevitable cares 
of professional duty, and for the time abandon 
themselves to social conviviality. Having referred 
already to the musical proclivities of the sailors, 
I may say that the same remarks appiy to the 
officers. No wardroom is complete without its 
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piano, and when mess is over and the sparkling 
cup goes round the witty sally and the merry jest 
are uttered to the note of music and the snatch 
of song. There are no better comrades than Rus- 
sian naval officers; their hospitality is most gen- 
erous and their good-fellowship proverbial. Like 
the sailors, they are much given to the cultivation 
of pets, and brighten their quarters with gay- 
plumaged, sweet-voiced feathered minstrels. Yct 
birds, though special favorites, are not the only 
pets one sees there, for the dog, cat and mar- 
moset, and, in fact, almost every small animal of 
that class which is not offensive, is a familiar ob- 
ject to the visitor. With the exception of the 
higher and older officers, few are married in the 
wardroom ; but doubtless in the brilliant social 
circles of St. Petersburg and Moscow many a 
heart longs for the return of the gallant fellows 
who are “ breasting the yeasty waves” in their 
country’s service. 

Probably the finest opportunity of observing 
the Russian seaman of all grades, and obtaining 
a view of him under one of his most picturesque 
aspects, is when, 
upon a Sunday 
morning, all hands 
assemble upon the 
gun deck and join 
in the stately cere- 
monial of the Greek 
Church. One of 
the special features 
is the singing of the 
choir, a regularly 
trained body select- 
ed from the per- 
sonnel of the ship, 
and composed of 
the best voices it 
boasts. The chant- 
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ing, led by the chap- 
lain, who wears his 
robes and headdress, 
is very impressive, 
and the natural qual- 
ity of the Slavonic 
voice, deep and rich, 
is well adapted to en- 
hance the interest of 
the scene and in- 
crease its grandeur 
and solemnity. 

The cook of the 
officers’ mess is usu- 
ally either French or 
Japanese, but nev- 
ertheless the tradi- 
tions of the Russian cuisine are jealously cher- 
ished in the wardroom, as nothing would com- 
pensate for the absence of orthodox Russian 
dishes. For instance, no meal is complete with- 
out the preliminary zakouska, a thoroughly Rus- 
sian institution. It is nothing more nor less than 
an elaborate relish fit for the gods, consisting of 
a tempting array of caviare, smoked herrings, an- 
chovies, fried eggs, and many other light delica- 
cies of a more or less similar nature; also bot- 
tles containing several kinds of vodka. Aiter 
these have been judiciously sampled one is sup- 
posed to have acquired an appetite of generous 
proportions, and so it only remains to say grace 
before commencing the work of serious and com- 
plex dining. 

Saying grace is quite a ceremony, however. 
Around the table stand the officers, chanting in 
their rich, mellow voices the prescribed formula 
of the Greek Church, and conveying to an un- 
used spectator the idea that something quite out- 
side the ordinary routine is going on. Dinner is 
distinctly of a Russian flavor, including stchi, 
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borsch, or beet-root soup; crullers filled with 
meat and known as pirojki, spinach soup with 
cream, cakes stuffed with cabbage and egg 
chopped very fine, and one hundred and one 
other peculiar culinary features. As the meal 
progresses the samovar is hissing with a com- 
forting sound close by, a portent of other liquid 
delights to follow. This is the prelude to the 
ultimate supreme satisfaction of the diner, who, 
growing more and more at peace with himself 
and all the world, as he takes his soupgon of 
rum with his glass of tea, involuntarily murmurs 
a well-known refrain : 


‘* Chai Kitaiski! (Chinese tea.) 
Rom Jamaiski!” (Jamaica Rum.) 
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Before leaving the Russian sailor I feel bound 
to say that, however contented he may be with 
his life afloat, cheerfully enduring its hardships 
and reveling in its compensations—true tar and 
real Lon camarade on shipboard as I found him— 
the conviction was forced upon me that he is 
after all fully in sympathy with his English 
brother in his keen appreciation of a jolly time 
ashore, and that to him quite as much as to the 
former those familiar lines from ‘‘The Mikado” 
apply: 

‘“To sail aloft in a howling breeze 
May be to a landsman’s taste, 
But the happiest hour a sailor sees 
Is when he’s down in an inland town 
With his Nancy on his knees, 
And his arm around her waist.” 
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‘‘ One of these days,” writes John Burroughs, ‘‘ some 
one will give us a handbook of our wild flowers, by the aid 
of which we shall all be able to name those we gather in our 
walks without the trouble of analyzing them. In this book 
we shall have a list of all our flowers arranged according 
to color, as white flowers, blue flowers, yellow flowers, 
pink flowers, etc., with place of growth and time of bloom- 
ing.” This is the idea which Mrs. William Starr Dana has 
practically carried out in her admirable work entitled 


“* How to Know the Wild Flowers,” published by the Scrib- 
ners. It is a complete guide to the names, haunts and 
habits of our native wild flowers common to the Atlantic 
slope, addressed to Nature lovers in general rather than 
to students of botany in particular—though explicit and 
accurate in its scientific as well as in its popular descrip- 
tions. Mrs. Dana’s list includes over five hundred flowers, 
grouped according to colors, and each of which is de- 
scribed, with its common English name, its scientific or 
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Latin name, and the English title of the larger family to 
which the plant belongs. There are 104 plates, pen-and- 
ink drawings from nature, by Marion Satterlee, illustrat- 
ing the more notable species. Convenience and elegance 
are combined in the form of this book; and its immedi- 
ate success (it having already run through two editions) 
proves that it meets in a highly satisfactory way the wide 
demand which called it into existence. 


Some seasonable and attractive numbers, lately issued, 
of that convenient series of guidebooks published by 
Messrs. Orell Fiissli, of Zurich, under the general title of 
“«Tilustrated Europe,” are at hand. No. 135 is devoted 
to the well-known Alpine health resort, Davos. No. 139- 
142 describe and illustrate the historic region of the Vosges 
Mountains, on the Franco-German frontier. The author 
of the work vies with the artist in depicting this beautiful 
district. What charming landscapes are here unrolled be- 
fore our astonished eyes! From the time he enters it at 
Strasburg till the termination of his journey in the Valley 
of St.Amrian the tourist sees an uninterrupted succession 
of flourishing industrial towns, romantic castles crowning 
wooded heights, idyllic valleys and charming villages. 
The plains are covered with fertile fields having an un- 
broken girdle of orehards and of vineyards yielding highly 
esteemed wines, inviting the traveler to rest and cnjoy 
these lavish gifts of Nature. Nos. 143 and 144 are devoted 
to the Kursial Muloja, in the Upper Engadine, and Nos. 
145 -147 attract readers and tourists alike by their account 
and illustrations of the Baths of Franzensbad (Rohemia) 
and their environs, in particular of the smiling Valley of 
the Eger and the neighboring richly wooded Vale of the 
Weller. ‘The artistic merit and the fidelity of the numer- 
ous engravings in these and ether volumes of ‘‘ Hlustrated 
Europe” are a new proof of the remarkable talent of the 
well-known artist, J. Weber. 


A VALUABLE little book for visitors in Chicago is ‘* Hill’s 
Souvenir Guide to Chicago and the World’s Fair” (Laird & 
Lee, Chicago, Ill.), giving as it does full information about 
the principal points of interest in the Western metropolis 
and a concise description of the features of the Columbian 
Exposition. The book contains 359 illustrations, among 
which are portraits of the mayors of Chicago, and 32 maps, 
all small and handy, and made for easy reference. Great 
care has been taken to make the Guide as simple and clear 
to the stranger as possible, and many novel features have 
been introduced for this purpose. With the aid of the ex- 
cellent street index and well-arranged division maps of the 
various sections of the city, the visitor can find the loca- 
tion of any street or park in a few seconds. 


Tue charming style of Kate Douglas Wiggin’s ‘ A Ca- 
thedral Courtship”? and ‘‘ Penelope’s English Experi- 
ences,” just published in one volume by Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co., Boston, is their only excuse for being, and they 
need no other. They have no strong plots, no exciting 
incidents, no dramatic situations, to attract and hold atten- 
tion, but they are so entertainingly written that the read- 
ing of thei is a real pleasure. 


“ As Ir Is To Be” isa singularly imaginative little book, 
by Mrs. Cora Linn Daniels, whose essay in romance, en- 
titled ‘‘ Sardia,” attracted some attention a year or two 
since. Mrs. Daniels builds up an ingenious scheme of 
universal revelation, based upon individual psychological 
intimations—or, as she chooses to call them, ‘‘ the message 
of the Voices.” It is at times difficult to follow her logic, 
and impossible to keep up with it, so to speak; yet there 
is au enthusiasm about her writing which wins upon the 
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sympathy if it does not conquer the conviction. There 
are abundant testimonials to this effect from men of emi- 
nence and authority. Professor Elliott Coues, for instance, 
writes: “If you commune with an extraneous spirit you 
have a wise, strong and good counselor. If you commune 
with your own higher spirit you must accept the very high- 
est compliment from me.” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Tue Cotumsus GaLLERY. The Discoverer as Represented 
in the Portraits, Monuments, Statues, Medals and 
Paintings of the World. With Historieal Description 
by Nestor Ponce de Leon. 178 pp. N. Ponce de 
Leon, New York. 

CotumBus’s Spanish LetTer announcing the discovery of 
the New World (printed at Barcelona in April, 1493) 
reproduced in reduced fac-simile from the original ; 
with a translation. Paper, 40c. Bernard Quaritch, 
London. 

Co.umsus’s Latin Lerrer, translated from the Spanish 
anc printed at Rome in 1493 ; reproduced in fac-simile, 
zie a preface. Paper, 30c. Bernard Quaritch, Lon- 

on. 

Vespuccr’s Frest Four VoyaaeEs, reproduced in fac-simile 
from one of the five extant copies of the original edi- 
tion (printed at Florence in 1505); with translation 
and introduction. Paper, 75c. Bernard Quaritch, 
London. 

Harror’s RELATION OF THE Frarst SETTLEMENT IN VIRGINIA ; 
reproduced from the edition printed at Frankfort in 
1590 ; with fac-similes of the plates engraved by Th. 
de Bry from John White’s designs. Paper, 60c. Ber- 
nard Quaritch, London. 

Tae Deatu oF THE Discoverer. A Dramatic Poem. By 
Willis Steell. 90 pp. Paper. Hillier Murray & Co., 
Philadelphia and New York. 

Rep Leaves anp Roses. Poems. By Madison Cawein. 
205 pp. Cloth, $1.25. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. 

How to Know THE WiLp Frowers. By Mrs. William Starr 
Dana. Ilustrated by Marion Satterlee. 298 pp. Cloth, 
$1.50. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

Tue Son. (‘‘ André Cornelis.".) By Paul Bourget. 
pp. Paper, 5Uc. The Waverly Co., New York. 

As Ir Is To Be. By Cora Linn Daniels. Illustrated. 
258 pp. Cloth, 5c. Cora Linn Daniels, Franklin, 
Mass. 

ConFuicr oF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY—THE BIBLE AND 
Free THoucst. By Rev. Thomas Mitchell. 456 pp. 
Cloth, $2. The Universal Book Co., New York. 

A CATHEDRAL CoURTSHIP AND PENELOPE’s ENGLISH EXxPERI- 
ENCES. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. Illustrated. 164 
pp. Cloth, $1. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 

Lost In A Great Crry. By Amanda M. Douglas. Good 
Co. Series. 468 pp. Paper, 50c. Lee & Shepard, 
Boston. 

Tue RaGPickeER oF Parts. 
Benjamin R. Tucker. 
ington Co., New York. 

Tue Conquest oF Mexico AnD Perv. An Historical Narra- 
tive Poem. By Kinahan Cornwallis. 443 pp. Cloth, 
$1. The Daily Investigator, New York. 

In.LustraTEeD Evrore, Nos. 135—147. ‘‘ The Grand Hotel 
Kurhaus Davos.” With 10 illustrations by J. Weber, 
and a map. Paper, 50c. ‘‘ The Vosges Mountains.” 
By Fritz Ehrenberg. With 68 illustrations by J. 
Weber, and two maps. Paper, 50c. ‘‘ The Kursaal 
Maloja, in the Upper Engadine, and its Environs.” By 
Wilh. Altenburg. With plans, illustrations and an ex- 
cursion map. Paper, 25c. ‘‘The Health Resort of 
Franzensbad "’ (Bohemia). With 47 illustrations by 
J. Weber, and a map. Paper, 30c. Art. Institute 
Orell Fiissli, Zurich, Switzerland. 
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By Felix Pyat. Translated by 
317 pp. Paper, 50c. Worth- 


RAILROAD ROUTES TO THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


AS ALL roads led to Rome, so do all roads now 
lead to the World’s Fair, and the Exposition can 
be reached by an almost endless variety of routes, 
no matter from what State the traveler starts. A 
fact that has been commented on by railroad men 
generally is that a large proportion of visitors 
are going to the World’s Fair via St. Louis, while 
of those who do not select.a route which gives 
them stop-off privileges in that great manufact- 
uring centre, a very large proportion return 
through it and remain a few days as its guests. 

St. Louis as a railroad centre is the admiration 
of the entire continent, and it is so located that 
almost countless routes from East to West and 
from North to South pass through it. Few cities 


city on the banks of the Mississippi River report 
an extraordinary increase in the number of trans- 
continental passengers in both directions. They 
attribute this very largely to World’s Fair influ- 
ences. It is natural to expect that the railroad 
facilities of Chicago will be overtaxed during the 
holding of the Fair, and those who are crossing 
the continent on business or pleasure bent, but 
who are not taking in the World’s Fair on the 
trip, naturally favor a route which they expect to 
find free from the crowding inconvenience insep- 
arable from the holding of such a mammoth ex- 
position as that now in progress in Jackson Park. 
It is estimated that many thousands of passengers 
in addition to the usual average have selected St. 


NEW UNION DEPOT AT ST. LOUIS. 


in the world have a larger mileage of railroads di- 
rectly connected with them, and when it is stated 
that more conventions are held in St. Louis than 
in any other two large cities in America it will 
te seen how generally the accessibility of the 
Western and Southwestern metropolis is appreci- 
ated by delegates to professional and commercial 
gatherings. It has been found on investigation 
that a greater number of delegates to a National 
Convention can get to St. Louis at a smaller out- 
Jay in the way of transportation than to any other 
city, and it is certain that the railroads are alive 
to the importance as well as the popularity of the 
city. 

Just now the amount of passenger travel to, 
from and through St. Louis is remarkably large, 
and the general passenger agents located in the 


Louis routes for through journeys during the last 
month or two; and as these routes are in many 
respects the most pleasant as well as the shortest, 
it is more than probable that a majority of the 
travelers will take advantage of the experience 
thus forced upon them and use these routes al- 
most exclusively in the future. 

In addition to the large volume of traffic thus 
deflected, there are vassing through St. Louis daily 
large crowds on their way to the World’s Fair. 
Passengers to and from the Southern States al- 
most invariably select the St. Louis route, while 
avery large proportion from the Southeastern and 
Southwestern States do the same. The business 
relations between St. Louis and these States are 
so intimate that it is natural for residents in the 
latter to take advantage of the opportunity to 
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spend a few days in their commercial metropolis 
and call at the factories and warehouses whence 
they are in the habit of obtaining their supplies. 
As a rule two or three days are taken in St. Louis 
cither going or coming, or both, and the railroad 
rates are so equitably adjusted that there is prac- 
tically no additional expense incurred in doing 
this. There are an immense number of attrac- 
tions in the city of St. Louis always calculated to 
both instruct and interest the visitor, and it really 
takes a week’s sojourn to appreciate fully the im- 
portance of the city which has become the great 
manufacturing stronghold of the West and the 
great distributing point for the most fertile and 
enterprising sections of the United States. 

Some of the new factories which have been 
erected since the manufacturing era set in with 
all its renewed vigor are among the grandest in 
the world. As is well known, the largest brewery 
in America has its home in the city of conventions, 
in which also are to be found the largest drug 
house in the world, to say nothing of the largest 
stove and range factory, hardware establishment, 
wooden-ware, boot and shoe factories, and dozens 
of other largest or next to largest in the world, 
too numerous to specify in detail in the necessarily 
prescribed limits of a short article. ‘These fac- 
tories are not dark and dingy buildings, remarka- 
ble only for their output and their ugliness. On 
the contrary, they are for the most part archi- 
tectural triumphs. The mammoth brewery, for 
example, is really a collection of buildings nearly 
all of which are handsome in elevation as well as 
complete in internal fittings. The great tobacco 
factories, whose combined output makes St. Louis 
by far the greatest tobacco manufacturing city in 
America, are costly and elegant as well as valua- 
ble and productive, and of the largest shoe fac- 
tory in the world it has been said that it is even 
more conspicuous for its ingenuity and complete- 
ness than for its size and equipment. The mam- 
moth wooden-ware factory already referred to is 
carried on in a building which is not only remark- 
wble for architectural completeness, but is also the 
only building in the country in which there exists 
a miniature freight depot, with cars loaded and 
unloaded in the very centre of the factory itself, 
thereby effecting an enormous saving in hauling 
and loading and reloading. 

Also among the massive sights of St. Louis are 
the enormous electric-light plants, the world’s 
records having been beaten both in are and in- 
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candescent stations. The entire city and all its 
streets and alleys are lighted by electricity, and 
its street cars are also moved by the same agency 
in a manner which has earned for the city the dis- 
tinction and reputation of having the best rapid- 
transit service in America. These and many other 
reasons of a commercial and substantial charactcr 
may be quoted as among those which are inducing 
such a large traffic just now to St. Louis. In 
addition to them there is of courso the tradi- 
tional hospitality of St. Louisans, who have raised 
the largest fund on record for the entertainment 
of strangers and the general advancement of the 
city’s interest. ‘The Autumnal Festivities Associ- 
ation and its million-dollar fund have both ac- 
quired a national reputation, and the success 
which has attended the carnival attractions of 
past years is expected to be far outdone this year. 
The street illuminations, acknowledged to be the 
grandest the world has ever scen, are to be ren- 
dered more attractive than ever this year by 
countless additions and improvements, the vast 
electrical resources of the city enabling it to suc- 
cessfully undertake apparently impossible feats 
in the way of set pieces and panoramas of light. 
Tens of thousands of dollars will be spent on il- 
luminations this year, and there will also be a 
vast number of parades and other carnival attrac- 
tions. The Veiled Prophet’s parade and ball on 
October 3d will be worth traveling halfway across 
the continent to see, elaborate preparations being 
already in progress for the event. 

The great annual Exposition will be open dur- 
ing September and the greater part of October. 
It will be of special interest to Europeans visiting 
this country to know that St. Louis is the only 
city in America, or, indeed, in the world, which 
has succeeded in establishing an annual Exposi- 
tion on a self-sustaining and profitable basis. St. 
Louis has done this easily, and cach of the nine 
consecutive seasons has been remarkable for its 
great success and increased attendance. 

This year all the old features which made the 
Exposition a permanent success will be repeated, 
with an immense number of novelties, some of: 
them of a character never yet attempted in any 
Exposition. Tourists who fail to visit St. Louis 
will have failed to take in some of the most inter- 
esting and important sights in the country, and 
those who cannot arrange to visit the St. Louis 
Exposition must certainly be regarded as dis- 
tinetly unfortunate. 
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HOUSEBOATS AND RIVER IDYLS. 


By LerLA SoOUTHARD Frost. 


AN excursion on that “stream of pleasure,” 
the Thames above London, discloses to the stran- 
ger and sightseer many pleasing and marvelous 
sights. 

Descending the river of royalty from Oxford to 
Richmond in no matter what sort of craft—fussy 
steamer, swift canoe, white-winged yacht, electric 
launch, punt or racing shell—the impressions of 
the excursionist and tourist are always delight- 
ful. The charming, reposeful, wooded landscape 
affects the sense like a caress of affection. There 


the traveler may well fancy himself in some su- 
perb park belonging to an ideal castle of romance, 
and the historic Thames a limpid stream flowing 
solely for the pleasure of a princely entertainer 
and his favored guests. 

And here also are seen, “ by the margin willow- 
veiled,” such ‘‘heavy barges trail’d by slow 
horses ” as Tennyson’s Lady of Shalott viewed in 
her magic mirror; and ‘‘trail’d” in like man- 
ner, among all sorts of modern craft propelled by 
sail, steam or oar, floats that peculiarly English 


MR. PIERRE LORILLARD’S HOUSEBOAT ‘‘CAIMAN.” 
Length, 120 feet. Beam, 26 feet. 


Draught, 30 inches. 


Twin screw 200 horse power triple compound engines, 


Speed, 10 statute miles per hour. 
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BY THE MARGENT OF THE THAMES. 


river vessel of which Noah's ark must be the pro- 
totype, the houseboat. 

This remarkable vessel, invented by the Eng- 
lish, to whom we are indebted for so many de- 
lightful outdoor amusements—for the British 
Islander has a positive genius for the open air— 
this vessel, the houseboat, is, as its name suggests, 
aclever combination of a house and a boat, re- 
taining many of the most desirable features of 
both, although perforce omitting some of their 
nsual characteristics. 

On a houseboat you may dwell in safety, enjoy 
the water views exempt from seasickness, and 
travel, if slowly, at least surely, and with every 
opportunity to be comfortable as well as gay. 

As William Black says, in his charming novel, 
“Strange Adventures of a Houseboat,” “ There 
is all the freedom and remoteness and landscape 
surroundings of a picnic, bat then you have 
eomfortable seats to sit on, and the unmistakable 
eonvenience of a table.” 

The houseboat is a comparatively recent inven- 
tion, and, being unpatented, its multiplication 
and improvement go on yearly, until now some 
of them are veritable floating palaces, and a prince 
might envy the London sybarites who live in this 
style ‘upon the river” during the season. 

Lovers of fast yacht sailing will, perhaps, fail 
to see much to admire or desire in the commo- 
dious and slow-proceeding houseboat, but the 
seeker for genuine enjoyment and luxury will find 
more comfort “to the square inch” aboard one 
than on the swiftest-speeding and most perfeetly 
appointed yacht. 

An average Thames houseboat may be twenty, 
thirty or forty feet long ‘‘over all,” as yachtsmen 
say, and is drawn like a canal boat by horses plod- 
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ding along a towpath by the river. Small-sized 
houseboats are drawn by hand, which requires 
some skill on the part of the substitute for equine 
labor, and also are propelied by poling. 

The boat itself is a sort of barge, a large flat 
boat upon which is constructed the ‘‘house,” a 
cabin of several apartments, comprising, accord- 
ing to the dimensions of the houseboat, one or 
two sleeping rooms, a dining saloon and sitting 
room, kitchen, bath and necessary offices, and a 
roofed veranda, front and back. A flight of steps 
leads from the forward deck up on to the flat top 
or ‘‘roof” of this one-storied house, and here, as 
on an upper deck, sheltered by a gay, multicolored 
awning, the passengers sit and amuse themselves 
variously, reading, chatting, sewing, sketching, 
singing, as pleases individual fancy. 

Some of these Thames houseboats cost a 
“‘pretty penry,” and are fitted up with every 
elegance and luxury that a fastidious and extrav- 
agant taste can require and modern art and in- 
genuity supply ; yet ‘‘ houseboating ” is not nec- 
essarily an expensive luxury. 

A renovated old canal boat, or barge, with the 
hold planked over, is sometimes made to do duty 
as a houseboat. Upon the body of the boat a 
long room, some fifteen or twenty by seven or 
eight feet, is built, allowing passageways of about 
two feet at each side, so that the coxswain may 
pass safely from bow to stern of the boat. Lock- 
ers, which also serve as seats, are built around the 
inside. In the centre the dining table, with fold- 
ing leaves, is secured to the flooring, and at either 
end of the cabin or saloon are contrived state- 
rooms of moderate size, with hinged berths, wire 
frames for washstands, and square, cushioned seats 
which are lockers in disguise. When the house 
is built and the roof tinned the whole boat is 
painted a glossy white or some attractive light 
color, her name lettered in bright colors across 
the stern, and the national colors run up the tow- 
pole, which rises about five feet above the roof. 

Such is the construction and appearance of an 
ordinary houseboat, and, considering its simplicity 
of manufacture and the fun to be had out of it, 
it is almost a wonder that it is not to be seen on 
the waters of our Jakes and canals as well as upon 
the Thames. 

Much increase of pleasure might be estimated 
if the houseboat, with all its comforts and de- 
lights, were floated upon our American waters. 
The wealthy American, like the English million- 
aire, could well afford one of those floating pal- 
aces similar to that reproduced in our illustra. 
tion. For two thousand dollars a fine one could 
be built large enough to accommodate a whole 
family, no matter how numerous, and a few friends 
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besides. A smaller one would make a charming 
honeymoon nest for two young wedded lovers—or 
for a luxurious bachelor. On the Thames house- 
boats of all sizes can be rented, like a cottage by 
the sea, at so much per month, or by the season. 
The letting of houseboats may yet become a lu- 
crative industry here as on the Thames. 

A few years since a gentleman from New York 
on a visit to friends in England became favorably 
impressed with houseboating as an amusement, 
and upon his return home had a fine boat, some- 
what larger and heavier than the English river 
boat. built after the model of a regular house- 
boat. Ie had a tug to transport it wherever it 
was desired along Long Island Sound, and when 
winter came had it shipped to Florida by sea, and 
there it floated amid the orange groves and ever- 
living green of the tropic woods along the St. 
John, the Indian and the Ocklawaha Rivers. Of 
course it cost him a fortune, and was only a mill- 
ionaire’s novel amusement. 

But all are not millionaires like Mr. Lorillard, 
and the pleasurable novelty of just such a boat 
could not be compassed by everyone. Even on 
the Thames, where tugs are not needed, to own 
a handsome houseboat “costs money,” chiefly 
for the furnishing and fittings, some of them 
being as resplendent with polished brasses and 
oiled decks as one of the ‘‘ White Squadron.” 
And then the exquisite saloons, with rich carpets 
and hangings, and all the magnificence of the 
London drawing room on a lesser scale. And the 
flowers. English ladies of fashion and fortune 
squander whole fortunes on their cut flowers, 
perpetrating real extravagances, and the perfumed 
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cargo which a fine houseboat will sometimes carry 
would suffice to supply the market of a great 
city. 

The most cogent charm of this mode of sum- 
mering out is in the possibility of domiciling at 
any part of the river according to fancy. Hav- 
ing pitched upon a place to his liking, the pro- 
prietor of the floating palace steers toward the 
desired location through the thousand and one 
locks of the Upper Thames, and moors his resi- 
dence beside a shaded, grassy bank. Here the 
happy ‘‘crew” pass the bright summer months 
of “outing.” If familiar with the place, they 
may be deluged with visitors; if the anchorage 
is new to them, there will be places to explore, 
friends to cultivate, parties and excursions to 
organize, in a way novel in every respect. The 
girls and boys will be wild with joy, and with 
good reason: it is a matter for rejoicing to have 
an opportunity to fill the lungs with plenty of 
fresh air and create robust health. 

It is a charming excursion on the eve of a Hen- 
ley regatta, along something like two hundred 
houseboats and steamers all laden with flowers. 
Take a skiff and row along the file of houseboats, 
and you will see all the panovama of their family 
life unroll. Here is the saloon where the “ gov- 
ernor ” (Anglicé for paternal parent) sips his grog 
and reads the magazines, the mamma crochets, 
the girls play the piano and the banjo and sing, 
Charlie lies off in an armchair smoking his silver- 
mounted pipe, and the whole party are enjoying 
also the fresh evening air. Farther along are the 
chambermaids “laying down” the beds. Else- 
where steaks are broiling, and the fashionable 
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Chinese tamtam sounds the dinner hour. Here, 
again, is baby going to sleep by the open window, 
to which he owes his rosy cheeks. 

And the day ends under the veranda or on the 
roof deck in gay conversation, sometimes flirta- 
tions amongst the young people, while in the 
saloon their elders court sleep over a last hand 
of whist. 

What a luxury of summer living! And did not 
the Pennells, in their last delightful book, rightly 
christen the Thames the ‘stream of pleasure ” ? 

In our prosaic United States economical con- 
siderations deter many of us from thinking much 
of any such prolonged summer pleasure on the 
water. Yachting, as goes without saying, is an 
amusement for millionaires only—the million are 
“not init.” Steamer travel is not inexpensive if 
carried on to any extent. Why shouldn’t we try 
houseboating fora change ? Not the floating-pal- 
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ace arrangement, but the everyday ordinary house- 
boating. 

Our larger rivers—the Hudson, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Ohio, and others—are too broad, have 
too strong currents, and no suitable paths along 
their banks for towing ; but we have fine canals 
innumerable, and plenty of lesser streams with 
low shores, and in every State are lovely lakes 
where the houseboat might harbor a gay set of 
summer girls and boys. Life in a houseboat 
moored on a placid, lily-grown lake would surely 
be idyllic, even if the traveling was rather cir- 
cumscribed. 

If anyone feel inclined to try houseboating on 
an economic plan, let him procure an old barge, 
not too cumbrous, nor yet unseaworthy, and have 
a carpenter build the ‘‘house” upon it in the 
shape of a neat cabin, some twenty by nine feet, 
putting in two or three windows in the side walls. 

Have the flat roof covered with 
tin, and a flight of light steps 
Rae to lead up to it. The house 
should be about eight feet high. 
In the four corners the individ- 
ual cabins must be built. For 
two or three hundred dollars 
such a boat could be built, large 
enough for four to live in all 
summer. <A smaller boat could 
be built at lessexpense, Second- 
hand stuff can be used, and a 
fresh coat of paint will make all 
**spick and span.” 

All the furnishings — cocoa 
matting for the floor, denim or 
scrim for portiéres, chairs, 
stools, bedding, crockery, glass 
and kitchen apparatus—can be 
furnished from home, or, if not 
convenient, fifty dollars is a 
sufficient outlay for such nec- 
essaries. Have hooks for tea- 
cups and racks for plates, ete. 

Take along a few rugs and 
pillows for use on deck, and 
there is your houseboat, all 
“compac’ and comf'able.” 

If on ariver, tugs or passing 
steamers can be hired to tow 
the boat from place to place, 
instead of horses. On a canal 
horses can be had. So you will 
have an inexpensive floating 
home, and at any time can “tie 
up” alongshore and explore the 
surrounding country, go a-fish- 
ing, kodaking, sketching, flirt- 
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FRUITS AND FLOWERS. 


ing, or otherwise disport yourselves all the long 
summer days. 

And how delicious the soft, still nights, when 
the river glitters with brilliant moonlight and 
the few scattered stars veil their bright eyes, en- 
vious and dazzled by the silver splendor of the 
lovely summer moon sailing in gentle queenliness 
across the vague blue of the night sky! She 
smiles softly at her fair mirrored 
image in the glancing river, and 
the river quivers with eager delight 
and smiles back, flattering with ev- 
ery sparkle the beauty and bright- 
ness of its divinity. The shores 
are dark masses of wreathed green- 
ness; the water depths mirror sha- 
dowy, graceful shapes, as well as 
the moon’s radiant face ; the air is 
astir with soft zephyrous sighings 
and mysterious breaths of intangible 
fragrance. The softness, the fra- 
grance, the languor of the vague 
sweet summer night, the musical 
undertone of the lapping river, the 
rustle of the trees, lull us to reverie, 
and thence to sleep, under the 
watching stars and the passing 
moon, and we dream of never-end- 
ing summers and simple, ever-happy 
life amid the sweet surroundings of 
nature. 

_ ‘But what do you do when it 
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rains ?” queries some unsentimental one, with no 
thirst for the unattainable. It is a little strange, 
but there really are just such people, who can’t 
appreciate poetry or romanticism, or be moved by 
sentimental considerations for a moment; the 
practical, the utilitarian and the necessary so per- 
vade their mortal mind as to leave no room for 
the soul to expand into the ineffable. 

Ilowever, it must be admitted that unfavorable 
weather is certainly doleful. Leaden skies, drip- 
ping trees, dark meadows, coffee-colored water, 
with a heavy current almost always hard to steer 
against, and naturally this stress of weather oc- 
curs at the very prettiest and most romantic 
point of the trip. Well, in such a predicament 
there is nothing to do but to do as they do in 
Spain, let it rain !—pour torrents if it wants to, 
and while this all-powerful “it” wreaks ‘ its” 
own sweet wet will without, gather ‘ crowsily ” 
into the little saloon, light up the oil stove, tell 
Polly to ** put the kettle on, and all take tea.’ 
Sort out playing cards, wind worsted, and show 
how charming your naturally amiable disposition 
really is under such untowardness of weather. 

By and by you look out, and Jo! all-outdoors 
has undergone a magic transformation. Where 
are the black trees and the brown water ? Masses 
of silver-white clouds sail slowly through the 
opening blue; the water is glancing and shim- 
mering, dnd all the elms, or chestnuts, or willows 
are swaying and rustling and scattering diamonds 
in the breeze. Your fin-de-siécle edition of Chris- 
topher Columbus takes heart of grace and the 
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tiller, and away you steer for fresh discoveries. 
Naturally much of the comfort of the expedi- 
tion depends on a judicious supply of the things 
you “‘ take away.” You will need everything your 
daily habits call for in the way of food—fresh 
vegetables, milk, eggs and meat can be purchased 
en route—and the necessary utensils for preparing 
and cooking. Here is Where the oil stove or al- 
cohol lamp and canned delicacies come in with 
telling effect. 

But don’t, on your life, forget the can opener. 
To struggle with a hermetically sealed can when 
the palate is tempted and tortured to vain desire 
by hunger and the appetizing picture of savory 
vegetable or luscious fruit outside the can, and 
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find it (the can) defy pocketknife, 
scissors, boat hook, sharp stones, and 
every available bit of sharp metal 
aboard, is not only maddening for the 
moment, but enough to shed gloom 
over an entire boating party for the 
space of one whole day’s working 
hours. 

And when defeat ends the strug- 
gle, and in despair you wildly cast 
the battered, shapeless hulk of a once 
smooth, rounded can into the water’s 
depths, and watch it sink with all its 
hoarded store of daintiness within, 
you mentally register a noble resolve 
to discipline your weak memory yet 
more, so that no necessary adjunct of 
comfort may be lacking to mar such 
an excursion hereafter. 

Besides the indispensable can open- 
er, you will want plenty of oil for the 
stove, candles, soda water, novels, sta- 
tionery, telegraph blanks and towing 
rope. The young ladies will remem- 
ber to bring along their own banjos 
and crochetwork, and a young man or 
two to make fun of by way of killing 
time. 

But don’t in any case make the error 
of taking too much. What on earth 
is the use of packing trunks full of 
finery and boxes of cloying sweetness, 
and lots of foolish things which you 
think essential to your pleasure and 
comfort, but which are all only useless 
lumber—surplusage ? 

A good many will load their house- 
boats as they do their vessels for the 
voyage of life—lots of gorgeous ap- 
parel, hosts of fine friends that they 
don’t care anything for and who don’t 
care anything for them, only for what 
they can make out of them—with fashion, show 
and etiquette, until the boat is so loaded and 
so cumbrous and hard to manage that you never 
know a moment’s respite from care and anxiety, 
never have time to lie watching the wind-swept 
clouds and the sparkling river, to see the white 
and yellow lilies nod, and the blue forget-me-nots 
smile at you. No! you must dress fine and air 
your jewels, and entertain your friends and take 
care not to fail to flatter their pet foibles, and 
“trim ship” and keep all well under way, with 
an ever-watchful eye to avoid disaster. 

Don’t doit! Let your houseboat and your boat 
of life be packed with simply a comfortable home, 
a few friends whom you love and who love you, 
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your cat and dog, enough to eat, and something 
to wear that will wash and keep its looks. Then 
you will find your boat easy to pull, and if it 
should strike a snag and upset, nothing will take 
much hurt, you will have a little time to enjoy 
yourself and think as well as work—and it won’t 
cost so much; and of an evening you can tinkle 
the banjo a little and hum an old song or two, 
instead of bothering your head figuring up ex- 
penses. 

Though, as we have said, our American rivers 
are for the most part too rapid and wide for such 
boating as enlivens the Upper Thames in England, 
yet on our magnificent canals, with their many 
locks, a houseboat can find sufficient scenery and 
adventure to entertain the most eager of novelty 
seekers, notwithstanding most of the neighhor 
craft will be the commercial and sluggish canal 
boats. 

Towing and poling are the houseboat’s meth- 
ods of locomotion, and though some can be rowed, 
it is almost too hard work. 

A moderate-sized boat can be pulled by the dif- 
ferent members of a party in 
turn; if one has to do all 
the towing his trip will be 
much like the Irishman’s 
first voyage on the ‘‘ragin’ 
canawl.” 

“¢Shure a Yankee is srewd- 
er thin a fox,” said the poor 
fellow. “I undhertuk to 
wurruk me passage on their 
owld canal boat, and, do yez 
moind, thim divils of Yan- 
kees put me to dhrivin’ the 
horses along the towpath. 
Bedad, but fur th’ name 0’ 
the thing, I’d as well gone 
afut.” It would seem as if 
accidents were impossible 
with primitive methods of 
locomotion, and the timid 
and nervous can congratulate 
themselves accordingly on 
their choice of a pleasure 
craft. But yet accidents have 
occurred. The locks are 
sometimes quite exciting 
places. Carelessness about 
the steering gear has been 
known to send a happy boat 
load of pilgrims flying or 
sprawling in various undig- 
nified and uncomfortable atti- 
tudes around the quiet house- 
boat. 
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Then the towing line will catch on stumps or 
unyielding, low branches of trees, or, if slack, 
tangle itself up as hopelessly as Lucy’s crochet 
wool, and never an end be getatable. Never set 
a spooney couple to tow you. They will want te 
do it, but take timely warning—a well-meaning 
youth and maid went ashore to tow their aunt 
and chaperon, and behold ! in the sweet mysteries 
of betrothal conversation they idly let the tow- 
line become unhooked from the boat without no- 
ticing it, and strolled two or three miles on shore 
dragging the loose line unconsciously after them, 
while auntie took her afternoon siesta in un- 
wonted peace, seeing not that the boat was drift- 
ing placidly back in the opposite direction te 
where the lovers were tending. Finally they were 
rudely roused from their daydream, and their at- 
tention called to the unattached towing rope. 

Poling, too, has its dangers. Sometimes an 


experienced poler will get engrossed in thought 
or conversation, and put the pole in a hole, throw- 
ing him off his balance ; or, as one dreamy young 
man did, calmly stroll off the boat into the water, 


SLOW, BUT’ SAFE—A SUGGESTION FOR 
MEN WHOSE WIVES ARE NERVOUS 
ON THE WATER. 
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with only the pole to hang on to, for all the world 
like a toy monkey on a stick. 

In this instance the heartless company aboard 
aetnally laughed at their unlucky poler. 

‘Help, help! Iam drowning?” cried the vic- 
tim of daydreams, as he ignominiously sank into 
the muddy water. 

“Stand up, you idiot!” yelled his brother. 
And so he did, and the water being about two 
feet deep, his life was spared, and he waded after 
the boat, and got aboard, ‘a sad and sorry sight 
for gods and men.” 

Also the steersman needs to be very cautious 
when horses are towing, and not try to be too 
clever, especially if on a river and the stream is in 
flood. Of course, everyone who undertakes to 
manage the tiller wants to be able to display all 
the skill and careless grace possible to the situa- 
tion, and not let the boat get too much mixed up 
with the towpath, which is very surprising and 
annoying, not to say disconcerting, to an amateur, 
especially if there are ladies aboard. To pull the 
wrong line and send the boat into the bank with 
2 violent shock affects the nerves of all aboard, 
znd will make sad inroads on the unwary steers- 
man’s popularity. Even an unskillful tower is 
less looked down upon than a ’prentice hand at 
the tiller ropes, for any novice knows it is less 
trouble to stay aboard and steer, with horses to 
do the actual pulling, than to plod along afoot, 
tugging a perverse towline, with all the interest- 
ing passengers enjoying the trip very satisfactorily 
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without your society. But, as usual, ‘the post 
of honor is the post of danger,” and thus it is 
with the tiller post. 

The ladies have much the advantage in a house- 
boat outing. Seldom is much required of them 
except to look lovely in dark-blue serges or cot- 
tons made up in natty nautical styles, and to at- 
tend to the commissary department, which is sup- 
posed to be their peculiar province. Their duties 
fulfilled in this respect, they are at leisure all day, 
and have their reward in unlimited opportunities 
for fancywork, fishing or flirtation, lily gather- 
ing or landscape sketching, or making the air 
musical with vocal melodies of pretty pathos or 
dainty comicalities. 

Probably the most enjoyable part of the time 
on a houseboat is when she is calmly anchored in 
some lovely nook, and all the crew and passengers 
free from cares or duties of any description. 

Then, when lying at full length on your rug 
under the shady awning, with the prettiest girl 
you know assuring you musically that 


‘If you want to get to heaven 
On the nickel-plated—(ete. )— 
You must push dem clouds away,” 


tinkling out a dainty accompaniment on the 
banjo, you feel as if heaven was near enough 
without either ‘‘ pushing or shoving,” and that 
for the present you have no desire to exchange 
your delightful life on a houseboat for any more 
active pleasure than you are enjoying. 


““*IN AN INSTANT THE FEDERAL CAPTAIN WAS BY MY SIDE, AS I LEANED 
OVER HER LIFELESS FORM.” 


WHY CARL HENNEMAN NEVER MARRIED. 


By Maria L. FICKLEN, 


**Do you know, doctor, that I have often won- 
dered why you have remained a bachelor ? It has 
become a habit with me, whenever I see a passably 
attractive man or woman remain single through 
life, to wonder what was the youthful romance 
which decided him or her not to marry, for surely 
everyone has had some kind of a love affair. 
Without meaning to flatter, you are a very fair 
specimen of manhood at fifty, and why is it that 
you have remained so long unappreciative of the 
fuir sex ?” 

I was a young medical student from Saltville, 
Virginia, Henry Braxton by name, and had a few 
months before entered the Richmond Medical 
College ; and then, by that strange attraction by 
which some people draw us to them while others 
repel us in the same proportion, I had become 


much attached to one of our professors, Dr. Carl 
Henneman, who seemed to respond to my feelings 
and treated me with all the affection of a father. 
I was spending an evening with him in his private 
room, and had become sufficiently intimate to 
propound the question with which this narrative 
begins. 

The doctor shook the ashes from his cigar, and 
smiled rather sadly as he replied : 

“T think, Henry, that, as a rule, your theory 
in regard to people is correct, and Iam not an 
exception. Idon’t believe in parading sorrows, 
for if we feel very deeply they become sacred, and 
then silence necessarily ensues ; but as you have 
seemed to grow very near to me, I will tell you 
the great secret of my life, which has been buried 
for many years. 
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«As my name indicates, I am of German de- 
scent, but having been born in Virginia and lived 
here all my life, I gave all my filial allegiance to 
the South, and when the war broke out enlisted 
at once in the Confederate Army. I remained a 
private soldier through the four years, though I 
was very proud to wear the gray even without 
any stars, and particularly proud that I had the 
honor of serving under Virginia’s brave chieftain, 
General J. E. B. Stuart. Like most young men, 
I fell in love before my boyhood was hardly past, 
though my feelings were deeper and more lasting 
than the love of most youths. 

«Eleanor Harrison was the girl of my choice, 
and she seemed to return my fervent attachment 
most ardently. Never were lovers more unlike in 
appearance and disposition. I, as you see, still 
bear the impress of my fatherland, and am light 
in coloring and not at all excitable; she, on 
the contrary, was tall and slender, with beautiful 
dark eyes and hair and the fairest complexion I 
ever saw. She was all fire and impulse, with 
her feelings of the most intense kind. Often I 
would tease her, just to see how beautiful she 
looked in her jealous anger. It was so different 
from my calm, cool nature. It was wrong for me 
to vex her, I suppose, but I did not think of that 
at the time. I can see her now as she looked 
when I told her I thought Miss Emma Twichell 
was the sweetest and prettiest girl I knew. ITow 
her eyes flashed, and she stamped her little feet 
as she cried out: ‘J hale you, Carl Henneman l 
But then, when I told her I was only joking, how 
sorry she was as she crept close to me and said she 
could not help it, because she loved me so! 

‘'This all took place while the war was going 
on; but as her home was ont on the Grove Road, 
near Richmond, and I was stationed in the city 
most of the time, I could see a great deal of my 
darling. 

‘‘About the time when the warlike spirit on 
both sides was at its greatest height I went ont, 
by permission of General Stuart, to spend an aft- 
ernoon with my betrothed wife. The weather 
was beautiful, and I proposed a walk. The Fed- 
erals were encamped all around Richmond, and 
unconsciously we strayed very near their camp. 

“As usual, I had been teasing Eleanor by tell- 
ing her of the beautiful fowers and delicacies a 
Richmond girl had sent me, and with a petulant 
toss of her head she had walked away from me on 
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the other side of a clump of bushes. I thought 
to wait a few moments before seeking her to make 
up, as usual, but before that time she saw what 
I did not see, that a blue-coated officer had a. 
musket aimed at me on the other side—thinking, 
I suppose, that I was a spy around their camp. 

“With the ery of a wounded animal Eleanor 
sprang to my side. Two white arms wert up: 
around my neck, her soft cheek pressed against 
my bronzed one. I heard the report’ of the mus- 
ket before I knew what was the matter, and then, 
with one sigh and a gasp, Eleanor was dead and 
T unharmed. 

*‘In an instant the Federal captain was by my 
side, as I leaned over her lifeless form ; his voice 
was very husky as he said: ‘I would give my 
life not to have done this; we don’t make war on 
women.’ 

‘ But regrets were unavailing, for the deed was 
done. No effort was made to molest me, and 
with an escort of Federal troops to assist me I 
carried Eleanor’s body home. The next day we 
buried her in old St. John’s Churchyard, the cap- 
tain with his whole regiment attending the serv- 
ices, and standing with uncovered heads while 
the solemn words were being said. It could be 
truly said of many of them that 


““* Something on the soldier’s cheek 
Washed off the stain of powder.’ 


‘*As I lingered at the grave a few moments 
after all the rest were gone the blue-coated officer 
approached me, and grasped my hand as he said : 
‘My friend, we both think we are fighting in the 
right cause, but I would give all I possess to undo 
the harm I have done you. I, too, love a beauti- 
ful girl on New Hampshire’s hills, and know how 
you must feel!’ Then he was gone, and I have 
never been able to cherish any malice toward him. 

“On the tombstone at Eleanor’s grave was 
carved these words, though now they referred to 
a woman: ‘ Greater love hath no man than this, 
that he lay down his life for another.’” 

The doctor had been much moved during his 
narration, but now he was subduing his emotion 
and closing this portion of his heart forever. I 
arose to take my leave, more than ever convinced 
that 
‘* Tn each heart, though not always marked by a cross, 


There is the grave of some fond hope, some cherished 
scheme.”’ 


MY NEW ENGLAND PLAY. 


THE RIGHT TO FIGHT, 


By JOAQUIN MILLER. 
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Give me the right to fight, to toil; 
To till the soul, or sod; 

To fight, without the thought of spoil— 
To guide the world with God. 


And who fought first, fought last, revealed 
The right to still fight on ? 

Behold His lilies of the field 
Arrayed like Solomon! 


But man arrays himself and creeps 
From out the ringing fight. 

What though God toils, if he but keeps 
His two hands helpless white! 


Would he at Fontenoy have fought ? 
Have bled with braye Navarre ?— 
The spear to pruning hook is wrought; 

The sword to sharp plowshare 


And he who fears the sharp plowshare, . 
Nor faces toil with joy— 

Why, he had skulked with brave Navarre, 
And fled from Fontenoy. 


A very dog will dig—I give 
My compliments to dogs. 

The only lazy things that live 
Are ‘‘dudish” men and—hogs. 


MY NEW ENGLAND PLAY. 


By Burt ARNOLD. 


I’p been told there was a fortune in a good New England play, 
And I thought I'd try to write one that might prove to be au fait ; 
But as I was born in Gotham on a fashionable row, 

I knew nothing of the farmers who used threshing flail and hoe. 
So I packed a little gripsack and to Yankeedom made way, 

To investigate the ruralists within the land of hay; 

There I hunted for a stopping place in several country towns, 
Until finally I found one at Miss Cinthy Patience Brown’s. 


Then began experiences that provoked my city ire, 

For Miss Cinthy set her cap for me, ‘*I wa: sao like Josiah ;” 

And that comely individual, I subsequentl, learned, 

Was a lover in her early days for whom she’d always yearned. 

With her aptitude for nosing while I roved about the farm, 

She discovered ‘mongst the notes I'd made a cause for great alarm ; 
Then with arm akimbo waited, with my notebook for a fan, 

On the doorstep where she hailed me with, *‘I wanter sec yeou, man! 


‘© 1 shud liketer knaow whut this stuff means thet’s writ daown in this hyur? 
Shameless critter, yeou! An’ me tew think thet yeou wuz like Josiah !” 

So Miss Cinthy ranted till her face assumed an ashen hue, 

And she shook her corkscrew ringlets as she eyed me through and through. 
‘* My good lady,” I ventured, ‘‘ those are notes that I jot down each day 

As material to be used in the writing of a play; 

But what right you have to read them o’er I cannot plainly see, 

And I'll thank you to return them, please —that book belongs to me.” 


‘‘Whut! retarn this evidence ergin yeou fer er libel suit? 

I guess not, young man; ‘Squire Jenkins’ court kin settle eour dispute ; 
Ef yeou’d liketer marry me, thaough, I'll fergive ther things yeou'’ve writ, 
An’ I'll p’int ye aout some characters ter help ye aout er bit.” 

It was thus my airy castle crumbled—faded far away, 

For I left the yokel ‘‘deestrict” on the first train out that day ; 

No more characters I'll study while within their homes I stay, 

And Miss Brown is welcome to those notes for my New England play. 


RUINS OF CLIFF DWELLINGS IN A CANON. 


THE CLIFF DWELLERS’ DESCENDANTS. 


By M. L. Foca. 


ON dashes the cavaleade! The fine horses 
sniff the clear mountain air! Rocks and stones 
fly behind ; the plains sweep about them, as the 
horizon about a flying train, and the mountains 
echo their screams. The ruins of Aztec cities 
seem to fly past like clouds before the blast. 
There are deserts of sand and many lakes, along 
the green margin of which these Navajoes’ steeds 
sweep with the clatter of a mountain torrent. 
The lips of the Navajo are set: he appears to 
be a part of his horse; his limbs almost encircle 
the animal. Herds of antelopes see this frantic 
ride, snuff the air, turn to fly, wheel about and 
gaze as the band of half-savages pass like falling 
stars down some precipitous wall out of sight. 
In a moment the tossing manes and streaming 
masses of black braids are waving, as the horses, 
still at a gallop, mount the opposite peaks. Along 
the mountain crest they seem a dark line drawn 
against the early morning sky. A yell, a shout, 
and down they go into the forest’s depths, whose 
dim paths only they and the wild beasts have ever 
known. On, on they fly to the northwest part of 
New Mexico, a mountainous country, inaccessi- 
ble and unknown, where live the Navajoes, whom 
we see returning from one of their frequent raids 
into Mexican territory. 

Far in the rear of these matchless horsemen 


come their confréres with bands of stolen horses, 
sheep, stuffs of all kinds and enslaved Mexicans. 
Those who hurried forward send back armed 
bands to escort safely to their encampment the 
pillaged stuffs. 

When once in their rocky fastnesses the inac- 
cessibility of their country proves a sufficient bar- 
rier to the intrusion of any enemy. And, indeed, 
this kind of country must be selected ; were it 
not, their enemies, the Spanish-Mexicans, would 
easily track them, and dire punishment would 
surely follow their many depredations. 

The Spaniards under Coronado conquered the 
Navajoes in the sixteenth century, and, like the 
Pueblos and Aztecs, they suffered unspeakably 
from their cruelties. But so valiant and inde- 
pendent a race could not long remain in subjec- 
tion, and when Popé, a powerful Pueblo chief, led 
an insurrection against the Spaniards and regained 
their liberty, the Navajoes, too, were freed, and 
have retained their freedom. 

They have amply repaid the cruelties heaped 
on them by the Spaniards by raiding Mexican 
towns, and only since the death of their chief in 
1850, noted for twenty-five years as ‘the Mexi- 
can Scourge,” named Narbona, have their depre- 
dations been successfully curtailed. 

The cliff dwellings are scattered over portions 
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of Northwest New Mexico, and even in Arizona. 
The only reason these people could have had for 
building so eyrielike must have been from motives 
of security and defense. The sides of these ruins 
(see picture) conform to the cardinal points, and 
the buildings cover a rectangle 206x307 feet. 
Defaced rooms, heaps of rubbish, are everywhere, 
and experienced army officers, after studying the 
ciiffs, their hieroglyphics, the broken potteries, 
fragments of woven woolens, etc., have confidently 
affirmed that the Navajoes are the descendants of 
the inhabitants of these mighty cliffs. 

It is an oft-asked question, if the above fact is 
true, why then has this tribe so retrograded in 
building their dwellings? One answer: When 
they deserted the cliffs the cultivable and pas- 
toral portions of this arid country were absorbed 
by the Pueblos; of necessity they became loco- 
motive and scattered. Thus they gradually 
adopted the habitation suitable for such an ex- 
istence—the lodge they now inhabit. 

Why were these cliffs deserted ? 

The grim visage of this stupendous mass, fast- 
ening our attention by the sublimity of its ap- 
pearance, vouchsafes no reply. Desolate! De- 
serted ! 
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These nomads usually settle in summer, camp- 
ing in some formerly frequented ground, using 
old huts or quickly building others of conical 
shape which much resemble the jacales of the 
Pawnees. These are about eight feet high, eight- 
een feet at the base, and constructed of poles, 
which, Jaid against each other at the apex, are 
spread out to the required diameter below, the 
whole being covered with bark or brush and mud. 

During this prolonged stay large crops of corn, 
maize, vegetables and melons are raised, to be 
dried for winter use ; for strangely, though these 
Indians have such immense herds of every kind, 
they never eat meat, cheese, butter or milk. 

When they first saw the Spaniards sheep were 
unknown to them; but they have stolen and in- 
creased their flocks since with such care that the 
best merino sheep have not finer nor softer fleece 
, than have the Navajoes’ flocks. Their fleeces 
~ make superior wool, and the brilliancy and dura- 
bility of the various dyes is unexcelled by the sci- 
entific chemists of Europe. 

From time immemorial they have excelled all 
Indian tribes in their original manufactures ; the 
exquisite styles of their cotton textures, the in- 
genuity shown in embroidering with feathers 
skins of animals, and the variety of patterns em- 


NARBONA, THE NAVAJO CHIEF AND “ MEXICAN ployed for their various articles, vie with the 
SCOURGE.” craft of civilized artisans. These patterns are: 
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FETICH, TO PROPITIATE THE GOD OF WAR. 


said to have been suggested by the strata of dif- 
ferent colored earths in the sides of the mighty 
cliffs where lived their ancestors. Their singular 
blanket, the sarape Navajo, is of so dense a text- 
ure that it will frequently hold water, and they 
not seldom sell in Mexico city for $300. Imper- 
vious to water, defying roughest usage, includ- 
ing soiling, when carefully washed the rich hues, 
blues, crimsons, purples of these Oriental shawls 
regain their primitive freshness. 

And they know (not alone is this art confined to 
our diplomatists) how to keep their counsel, for 
no outsider knows how their dyes are made, how 
their wools are prepared or dyed, so no one has 
been able to copy this branch of their work. 

The costume of these semi-savages is unique, 
even foran Indian dress ; and the round cap held 
in place by a chin strap, holding eagle feathers, 
surmounts well-shaped heads with bold features. 
Their eyes have extraordinary sight, and their 
symmetrical foreheads denote latent powers. Fine 
figures, not less than six feet, combine ease, grace, 
power and activity. Nor are the women inferior 
in any way to the men. Many albinos are here 
who have delicate, fair skin, flaxen hair, light-blue 
or pink eyes. These are a striking contrast to 
the prevailing coloring. 

A variety of herbs are raised by the medicine 
men, who alone possess knowledge of their prop- 
erties. Incantations accompany the administration 
of these decoctions, and if the patient does not 
quickly succumb to these united horrors they are 
soon placed where they no longer burden their 
fellows—they are deserted. 

Polygamy prevails, the last wife ruling the 
others. Eating from the opposite sides of a bas- 
ket is their simple marriage ritual. Among in- 
fluential chiefs, as in India, wife burning with the 
husband’s corpse prevails. 
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The horses receive far more care than either 
wife or children, and are noted for their fleetness, 
power and gentleness ; and so united are master 
and beast that when mounted the Navajo seems 
centaurlike in grace and movement. 

If they can be obtained by purchase or theft, 
the horses’ trappings are Oriental, often valued 
at hundreds of dollars—the richest Mexican sad- 
dles embossed with silver, ofttimes inlaid with 
jewels ; bridles of finest leather, heavy with em- 
broidery, resplendent in silver ornaments ; across 
the neck a folded blanket is thrown; over the 
flanks a long, fleecy, silky black fur falls. And 
our Navajo, happy in the horse’s finery, cares 
not that he is practically homeless. 

They are fearless horsemen, hunters, thieves 
and would be peerless tight-rope walkers. They 
have remarkable voices, which enable them, 
when watching our troops, or other intruders into 
their domain, to communicate with each other 
from distant crags in that far-reaching tone pe- 
culiar to the Swiss peasant. 

When they descend these almost vertical 
heights the Navajoes trip down as quickly and 
lightly as minuet dancers ; and this dizzying per- 
formance seems neither to alarm them nor partic- 
ularly attract their fellows’ attention—so common 
is it. 

Witchcraft abounds, and among their stiange 
superstitions is their unwillingness to tell their 
Indian names, believing it is followed by ill luck. 
For these names they give Mexican substitutes, 
so Navajo was the name bestowed on them by the 
Spaniards. Their tribal Indian name is now 
known to be Tennai (man). 

Fetiches are made and much used, and they 
worship ‘‘their unknown god” in the churches 
he has built. Near Fort Wingate, N. M., where 
this church is found (page 141), the Navajoes often 
camp in great numbers. ‘The pass is narrow, but 
through it, immediately it expands into a valley 
of about a quarter of a mile long, which, for this 
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rocky country, is one of extra- 
ordinary beauty. Rich soil, pines 
tall and large, luxuriant grass ; 
the surface of the ground, which 
is undulating, is covered with a 
profusion of the most beantiful 
and delicate flowers, especially 
the wild rose, during the entire 
summer. A wholesome stream of 
water trickles through these wilds, > 
making it a safe and comfortable 
retreat. 

Here come the hordes of Nava- 
joes to propitiate their many gods 
and to prepare fetiches for the 
year—the annual council of 

_ fetiches. 

Now, a fetich may be described 
as an object in which a spirit has 
been induced to dwell for the 
benefit of the owner. It goes 
without saying that unless the ob- 
ject is constructed in the proper 
manner, also painted correctly, 
the spirit will not remain there. 
These spirits are very particular 
about such things. Only the 
priests can make the fetiches 
properly. 

When the hunter is about to 
set forth upon an expedition he 
takes his image of the particular 
prey god he desires to propitiate, 
and has it loaded by a priest with 
the spirit of that divinity. He 
hangs it about his neck, performs many more 
ceremonies, scattering sacred meal of corn, pray- 
ing the trees of the forest and its dense thickets 
to hold and entangle his game. When he reaches 
the spot where the beast he is pursuing has lain 
down he goes through more icligious acts, with- 
out which success, he thinks, would fail him. 

And so for all the gods there are rites to be per- 
formed. The rain god, the sun god, the war god, 
the mother god, each is addressed with prayer ; 
sacred meal is cast over each, prayer chants are 
sung with dancing, accompanied by rattles; a 
feast follows, where the best is reserved for the 
god. 


MORE ABOUT THE NAVAJOES. 


In the recent troubles on San Juan River the 
Navajoes were represented as conducting them- 
selves in an insolent fashion, and as if they owned 
the region, so that they needed to be disciplined. 

This view of them, however, according to a 
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Washington correspondent of the New York Sun, 
contrasts strongly with the general tone of army 
officers of experience and high rank who have 
commanded in that region during years past. 
Mention has been made in the press of the kind- 
ly spirit in which General McCook spoke, in his 
last report, of the Navajoes, as ‘this most in- 
teresting people,” and also of the declaration of 
his predecessor, General Grierson, that they were 
“(a powerful and deserving tribe of Indians.” 
General Grierson pointed out that they had of 
late years, in consequence of the settlement of 
the country, been ‘* brought into closer contact 
with an exacting and avaricious class of white 
men, among whom are many Mormons and for- 
eigners, who try to monopolize the unsurveyed gov- 
ernment lands to the detriment of the Indians.” 
One evidence, at all events, of the good faith of 
the Navajoes is their surrender of the Indian 
who killed Welch. If this man’s story is to be 
believed, the two men had for a long time been 
at odds over an unpaid debt, and Welch attacked 
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the Indian, who thereupon killed his adversary 
in self-defense. Whether this is true or not, it 
is probable that there occurred a brawl and fight 
like hundreds that occur every year not only on 
the frontier, but in the cities, and that the dis- 
tortion of such an affair into a massacre of whites 
and a going of the Navajoes upon the warpath 
was absurd. 

Turning to a previous report of General Mc- 
Cook, we shall learn something more of the char- 
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acter and disposition of the Navajocs. In speak- 
ing of the need of enlarging Fort Wingate, which 
is at Bear Spring, near the southeast corner of the 
Navajo reservation, about three miles from the 
Atlantic and Pacific Railroad, General McCook 
pointed out its importance on account of its situ- 
ation. Then, referring to the Indians, he adds: 
“©The Navajoes would prove a formidable enemy 
as to numbers and arms in case of war, but are 
vulnerable on account of their possessing such 
numerous herds of sheep, upon which they mostly 
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subsist. These herds are so Jarge and great in 
numbers, they cannot hide them away. For sus- 
tenance they must scatter over great areas of 
country. The same conditions obtain for their 
large herds of horses. ‘The Navajo Indians have 
been and are now peaceful and industrious in 
agriculture wherever a locality can be found with 
water or sufficient moisture in the soil to warrant 
attempts at this industry. T'rom the date of eur 
first knowledge of these Indians they have been 
celebrated for the style and ex- 
traordinary good quality of their 
weaving, their patterns often 
exceeding in beauty any known 
to our civilization. These In- 
dians, with their herds of sheep 
and horses, are self-supporting. 
They number nearly 18,000. 
Four thousand dollars has been 
allotted to this people for the 
fiscal year. The Navajoes are 
anxious to have schocls estab- 
lished at points within their 
reservation, but seriously object 
to having their children taken 
to different places beyond the 
reach of the parents, who may 
desire to visit them during the 
school term.” 

This does not carry out the 
idea of a turbulent and insolent 
tribe intent upon making trou- 
ble. If we take the report of 
the former agent of the tribe, 
Mr. Vandever, made in the cen- 
sus year, 1890, we shall find 
these further statements in re- 
gard to their condition and 
their prospects: ‘‘ Last spring 
the government distributed 
among the members of the tribe 
wheat, potatoes, alfalfa, melon 
and squash seeds to the extent 
of $500, which promise well. 
The crops last year were 
estimated as follows: Wool, 
2,070,000 pounds ; squashes, 1,000,000 ; peaches, 
8,000 bushels; pelts, 291,000 pounds ; blankets, 
value $39,000 ; pifion nuts, 197,000 pounds ; po- 
tatoes, 200 bushels; rye, 100. Owing to the very 
limited extent of farming land on the reservation, 
these Indians have very little inducement to be- 
come tillers of the soil, and give nearly all their 
attention to stock raising. I consider the follow- 
ing a fair estimate of their possessions in animals: 
Sheep, 700,000; goats, 200,000 ; horses, 250,000 ; 
cattle, 6,000 ; burros, 1,000 ; mules, 600.” 


A MEXICAN WEDDING IN 
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By Emma F. SALAZAR, 


WE were muy cordialmente invited to honor 
with our presencia the enlace conjugal of Marillita 
Gonzalez and Ignacio Baca, which was to take 
place at the Cathedral at eight o'clock in the 
morning on the date given. Immediately follow- 
ing the ceremony a reception was to be held at 
the house of the bride, and in the evening a 
grand ball would be given at the favorite public 
hall of the place. The invitation is on ragged- 
edge Bristol board, folded square. One inside sur- 
face bears the form of invitation, printed in gilt, 
while on the opposite side are two tiny, ragged- 
edge envelopes, pasted and tied with white ribbon 
bows, containing respectively the cards of the 
bride and groom, also 
printed in gilt. 

A band of native musi- 
cians, violin, guitar and 
horn, led the wedding pro- 
cession to the church, and 
all were afoot. After the 
ceremony the music pre- 
ceded the wedding party 
back to the house of the 
bride’s parents. Tables 
were set with refreshments, 
where not much ceremony 
was observed in partaking 
by both invited and unin- 
vited guests. The musi- 
cians played some dance 
tunes, and those so inclin- 
ed—-and they were many 
for such limited space— 
joined in the dance. The 
bride also whirled through the mazes with the 
rest. Most of the guests retained their bonnets 
and wraps even while dancing, and no one seemed 
to think that the style of dress made any differ- 
ence even at a ‘‘ wedding reception.” 

Calico or velvet, summer hat or winter hat, or 
no hat at all, it was all the same. No one allowed 
the lack of appropriate apparel to prevent partici- 
pation in the wedding festivities. 

Early in the afternoon the bride and groom 
went to have their photograph taken in their 
bridal array, a custom observed by all well-to-do 
Mexicans. 

I have seen a number of such pictures, and 
they all bear a monotonous resemblance to each 
other, and the same subjects might have posed 
for all, as far as any difference is observable to 
to the disinterested eye. The photo is made in 
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THE BRIDAL PAIR, AND ATTENDANTS. 


a size to frame, and afterward adorns the wall of 
the best room. The couple stand stiffly side by 
side, joining hands and staring fixedly at the 
camera with an expression of uncertainty and 
some apprehension. 

The hall where the wedding ball was given was 
the second story of a partly adobe and partly 
stone building whose walls were threateningly 
out of the perpendicular. The room was of gen- 
erous size, having been built for use as a lecture 
room or theatrical purposes, and had a stage at 
oneend. Sitting with his feet swinging from the 
edge of this stage, when we entered the hall, was 
a man of such untidy and rough appearance that 
I thought him a belated 
workman and wondered at 
his being allowed to linger, 
but he afterward proved to 
be one of the guests. His 
long- legged, well-worn 
cowhide boots, into which 
his loose, shabby trousers 
were tucked, never missed 
a dance during the eyen- 
ing. 

The walls of the room 
were whitewashed, and 
scattered about were sim- 
ple pine-wood brackets 
holding the candles and 
lamps which served for il- 
lumination. The floor had 
not been specially prepar- 
ed for dancing, and would 
have been improved by a 
good scouring. At intervals between the dances 
water was sprinkled about to lay the dust created 
by so many feet. A tousle-headed boy of eleven 
or twelve years, habited in a cast-off suit of adult 
size, which some generous American had un- 
doubtedly endowed him with, circuiated among 
the guests occasionally with a bucket of water and 
tin cup, that the thirsty might refresh themselves. 

It was a motley crowd. All ages, sexes and 
conditions were represented, and in most instances 
the “ wedding garment ” was sadly lacking. Num- 
bers seemed to have forgotten to finish their toi- 
lets, aud men without collars and minus sus- 
penders rather shocked our American fastidious- 
ness, while such niceties of toilet as a necktie and 
polished shoes were glaringly apparent by their 
rarity. There were not many chairs in the hall, 
s8 but few of those not dancing could be seated, 
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but that fact did not at all discommode the Mex- 
icans, who squatted around in their customary 
primitive fashion against the walls, most of the 
women with the inevitabie shaw] drawn over head 
and shoulders, from beneath which came occa- 
sional infant wails and not oppressively fragrant 
clouds of cigarette smoke. ‘The natives grow a 
tobacco of their own, or buy cheap American 
brands, and make their own cigarette wrappers 
of dried corn husks or brown paper, the com- 
bined odor of which in burning is not the most 
agreeable perfume to sensitive olfactories. The 
women smoke quite as much, if not more, than 
the men, and at all times and places. The sharp 
concussion of cracking pifion shells, the nut of a 
native species of pine, resounding upon the air 
from all directions, also added character to the 
occasion. ‘ 

No one, of whatever age or condition, refuses 
to dance, and the grandfather and grandmother 
join in the intricate mazes of the Cuna or the Var- 
soviana with quite as much zest and enjoyment as 
the young man and maiden. The Mexicans do 
nat appear to enjoy dancing, while in reality they 
are inordinately fond of it, and will undergo any 
sort of privation and go through any kind of 
weather in order to attend a daile. They are not 
usually of lively disposition or mirthful expres- 
sion, but when dancing their appearance is posi- 
tively funereal. ‘hey have none of the undulat- 
ing movements of the Americans in dancing, but 
neither are they stiff or ungraceful. There ap- 
pear to be but two joints in their bodies, those 
at the waist line and elbows. As for smiling, it 
would seem to be a part of their code that at such 
a time it would be unpardonably sinful, and never 
a word is uttered between partners. 

The toilets of the ladies were peculiar and va- 
ried, while those of the men, although not offer- 
ing scope for as much variety, were quite as pe- 
euliar in their way. One man, a stout, loose-hung 
individual, who in one of the figures was dancing 
opposite where our party was standing, caused us 
much discomfort by the maladjustment of his 
costume, and his descriptive list will serve as a 
sample of many there. Undeniably he had neg- 
lected the process of ablution that morning upon 
arising from his night’s rest—water is scarce and 
expensive in this part of the country—and had 
again omitted to attend to it before coming to 
the daile. He had also evidently been unable to 
find his comb and brush, or likely he did not own 
and could not borrow one. Tis shirt was of some 
coarse, dark, striped cotton material, which was 
new a long time previous, and had apparently 
never been laundried. Ife was innocent of col- 
lar, cravat or stud, and a vest and suspendérs 
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were not comprised in his wardrobe. Tis nether 
garments—trousers—were too large about the 
waist and required continual attention to keep 
them in position. He tugged at them constantly, 
and yet was apparently oblivious of being uncom- 
fortable. A benevolent young bachelor in our 
party suggested our donating our handkerchiefs 
to improvise a substitute for his lack of the 
proper article for support. Of course the man’s 
shoes were in keeping with the rest of his toilet, 
and besides needing the acquaintance of blacking, 
would have been benefited by a visit to the cob- 
bler. 

The partner, in this same dance, of this un- 
kempt specimen is worthy of description. She 
had the most lengthy expression of countenance 
I ever beheld. It was painfully lugubrions, and 
she was depressingly homely. One unfeeling 
young man began to quote, ‘‘She never told her 
love, but like a canker i’ the bud,” etc., and the 
quotation was so ridiculous as applied to such a 
case that even the most dignified of us could not 
restrain our laughter. She had taken great pains 
with her toilet. If water was scarce at her house 
face powder was not, and she was a living proof 
of her admiration for an alabaster complexion. 
The hanging gardens of Babylon could never 
have vied with the miniature flower garden which 
she bore upon her head, and which contained 
artificial botanical specimens of hue and form 
unknown to nature. IIer dress was a silk, green 
in effect, of weave and design like we unearth 
from our grandmothers’ and great-grand mothers’ 
closets. It was made with a plain round waist 
and straight, full skirt. At her throat she had 
an expansive white lawn bow, tied with mathe- 
matical precision and decorated w:th a gorgeous 
red artificial rose. She wore a profusion of Mex- 
ican gold-filigree jewelry, which, while very fine 
as to quality of metal, was hardly of a style to 
suit refined taste. Her hands were covered with 
brown cotton gloves so ill fitting that they had 
the most ludicrous effect of making her fingers 
look as if separately done up in h-ge poultices. 
At one time something occurred which seemed 
to be amusing, and she was just about to be guilty 
of attempting an abortive smile, when conscious- 
ness overwhelmed her and brought every one of 
those ten poulticed digits to her mouth and 
strangled the unnatural expression of merriment 
in its birth. 

Another sefiora, dressed also in a rich silk of a 
bygone age, and: whose person was also lavishly 
flower-bedecked, wore at her waist line at the back 
a plain steel buckle of such immense size and 
high polish as to suggest the warning, ‘‘ Clear the 
track,” it so resembled a locomotive headlight. 
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But all the sefioras were not so fortunate as to be 
the possessors of steel buckles or cotton gloves, 
and the majority were devoid of any ornament 
whatever, appearing at the ball in the only clothes 
they owned, their everyday attire, consisting of 
calico skirt—sometimes short, sometimes trailing 
—short, shapeless calico sack and shawl drawn 
over head and shoulders. 

Artificial flowers of colors and forms to make 
nature blush abounded among the rich ladies, 
their persons being plentifully decorated with 
them. Of all the native element, the bride only 
was dressed in good taste, and she was so perforce, 
as her toilet and all its accessories were of neces- 
sity white. A few days later she gave evidence of 
her natural taste by appearing upon the street at 
nine o’clock in the morning dressed as for an 
afternoon call and retaining the same costume the 
day through. A day or so later still she came out 
in a black crape bonnet, which had done service 
some montlis before in mourning for a relative, a 
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black shawl and calico dress, and wore the same 
without change the entire day. Another day she 
appeared with a shawl over her head in real 
Mexican fashion. 

An episode of the ball which afforded diversion 
for some at least was one only to be experienced 
in such a country as this. A woman who had 
attended with an infant in arms embraced the op- 
portunity, which the child’s going to sleep af- 
forded her, for a dance. She deposited the sleep- 
ing bundle upon a chair which she had been oc- 
cupying, but she evidently kept a watchful eye 
for its safety, for presently a maternal shriek rent 
the air, crying, ‘‘My baby—don’t sit on my 
baby !” just in time to prevent an innocent and 
oblivious man fronf occupying the baby’s impro- 
vised bed, with the baby for a cushion. 

The dancing and revelry continued until day- 
light next morning, although the following day 
was Sunday; but we retired fram the festivities 
at au early hour. 


THE PROCESSION HOMEWARD. 


THE VALLEY OF THE YUMURL 


YUMURI: THE CUBAN VALE. OF TEMPE. 


By Don C. Serrz. 


THE vacations of the summer season have not 
half the joy of those taken in winter, when one 
takes flight from storm and snows to the tender- 
tempered tropics. Escape is easy. When this 
flight was taken winter was at its worst. The 
stout Spanish steamship Panama, of Barcelona, 
lay shivering and sullen at her South Street pier. 
A soft sputter of icy rain dampened the decks and 
bedewed the Vandyke beard of Pedrillo, the tall 
bos’n who stood at the hatechway, hurrying be- 
lated freight into the hold, and cursing the 
chunky Catalan crew in soft Castilian. Far down 
in the depths of the deeply laden ship came the 
sound of a steady scraping as the stokers shoveled 
Cumberland coal under the boilers and a cloud of 
bitumen poured from the smokestack. Something 
like stifled sighing floated out of the door labeled 
“Maquina.” It was time to start for Cuba, the 
Pear] of the Antilles, the Ever-faithful Isle, which 
is always haying revolutions, or any other pet 
name that may suit the fancy. From the dining 
room below the insinuating odor of garlic, accom- 
panied by the more pungent flavor of Spanish oil, 
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obtruded itself, now and then re-enforced by a 
breath from the galley out of which raced a 
stream of waiters bearing dishes to the three 
Frenchmen, the single Cuban and the Spaniard, 
who, with a person who became known as 
«*Chonny Smeef” and the Pilgrim, made up the 
cabin list. They were very merry, those five, and 
it was well they were. This was their last meal 
for three days, and it was not long with them. 
There was no lingering. When the hour came 
the Catalans scampered about briskly for a mo- 
ment; in another the Panama had swung out 
into the stream. The big policeman on the dock 
waved a dignified farewell, and the voyage had 
begun. The sea is forever the same, yet ever 
changing. Two days and three nights the Pana- 
ma tumbled amid the wallowing waves, but when 
the third morning broke winter had given way to 
spring; by night spring had become summer. 
The tall needle of Jupiter Light warned the 
Panama off the Florida coast, but all day long 


she kept within sight of the low peninsula, driv-— 


ing away at evening when the light on Grand Key 
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began to glow. Only a few months before the 
wreckers had lured the Panama upon the coral 
rocks, and she will never again trust herself with- 
in the glimmer of their false lights, 

The waters of the Gulf ran high and kept the 
decks awash. But on the top of the cabin was a 
place of refuge. Here came the wretches 
from the close cabins as soon as they 
could crawl. . Here “Chonny Smeeff” 
nibbled his sour roll and sipped diluted 
St. Vincent wine, while the Pilgrim went 
below and ate all he could get. One by 
one the Frenchmen became visible. All 
had been in the diplomatic service of the 
republic, and were on errands on the Isth- 
mus, in Cuba and in Mexico. The oldest 
was going to establish a banana planta- 
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tion at Baracoa; the next in years, a gay fellow 
who sang chansonnettes from the boulevards all 
day long, was returning to Mexico to look up 
some mining interests ; and the third, a big lieu- 
tenant in the army, was on a roaming military 
mission. The Spaniard kept to himself, but the 
Cuban, when he secured his sea legs, clung to 
the Yankees. He, too, was on a mission, but it 
had to do with politics and trouble with Mother 
Spain. He was not afraid of the Americanos ; to 
the rest he was dumb. 

Life went lazily on the Panama. It was made 
up mostly of sleep and meals, with occasionally 
an episode. Flying fish and porpoises kept her 
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company. The sky was bright and warm winds 
blew. Now and then the cook killed a chicken. 
The ship’s cat lolled as lazily on a locker as upon 
a fireplace rug. The ship’s barber, who was also 


the ‘‘ medico ” and the priest, attended to all the 
tasks which these offices required. 


He dosed, 
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confessed and shaved with equal skillfulness. 
‘*He skeena me,” said the Cuban, after testing 
one accomplishment. The only English speaker 
in the ship’s company was the engineer. He had 
seen too much of life and was placidly tired. His 
sighing engine ran on night and day, and the en- 
gineer was almost as automatic. Nothing moved 
him. The gale off Hatteras had chased the Pan- 
ama far out of her course, and she was late. How 
late ? “I do not know,” he responded, with the 
neatest possible shrug; ‘‘I am the maquinista.” 
She was also lost because the sun had not shone 
for three days. Where was she ? ‘* Nobody 
knows,” said the engineer, with a philosophically 
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deprecatory wave of both bands. Ile was right. 
But by and by the navigators got their bearings 
and sailed boldly forward until the blue hills 
that hide Matanzas and the Valley of the Yumuri 
. from the sea peeped up into the sky. Before 
sunset the Punana would pass the Morro Castle 
and be safe in Iavana harbor. 

The Catalans swarmed into the foretop and 
furled snugly the great square sail that steadied 
the steamer in the tumbling sea. The Panama 
was a wave plower, and cared nothing for aggres- 
sive billowst She held her way, let them plunge 
and break as they would. A stancher ship never 
floated. Her crew was most industrious. From 
daylight to dark they scrubbed and painted under 
the tireless eve of the bos’n, until the ship shone 
and was as sweet as new. Every man of them 
smoked yellow cigarettes, and smoked them all 
the time and everywhere. Whether lying under 
a lifeboat painting its bottom or shinning up the 
shrouds, the cigarette was never forsaken. It 
was an unending show to watch them while one 
idled on the hurricane deck. The hurricane 
deck was an ideal place to loaf and to lunch on 
a bit of chicken, the jam or jelly of the guava, 
and absorb wine of St. Vincent in portions of 
one to four with water. The blue peaks grew 
into big mountains. It was time to pack up. 

The air of the cabin was too dense for the lieu- 
tenant. IIe would pack up on deck. Thither 
then the stewards bore a litter of Parisian traps, 
including the long sabre of a cavalry officer, a 
hat box and a dress-suit case. Just to heighten 
the incongruity, the lieutenant threw upon the 
deck, together with its sheath, a wicked Arkansas 
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toothpick eighteen inches long, that glittered 
savagely in the tropic sun and served notice of 
It lay there beside the 
sabre, looking twice as formidable as the longer 


weapon. The glitter of this blade fascinated the 
Pilgrim. The Frenchmen regarded it with non- 
chalance. They were used to such companions. 


The Cuban gazed at the knife with a sniff of con- 
tempt. He was a quiet young man who looked 
and acted like a theological student on a tempo- 
rary assignment. ‘It is nothing,” he said— 
‘‘nothing at all! ‘Thees ees much queecker.” 
As he spoke he turned about and threw his coat 
tail aside, revealing to the gaze of the two Yankee 
innocents, who did not have a decent jackknife 
between them, the butt of a forty-two-calibre 
seven-shooter of the rapid-fire type. These trav- 
elers, with the polish of accomplished men of the 
world, were armed to the teeth. They knew they 
were about to invade countries in parts of which 
they would have to enforce much of their own 
law. 

It was high noon when the Loaf of Matanzas 
first appeared. It was within a quarter-hour of 
sundown when the Panama rounded to under the 
guns of the Morro Castle, and waited until the 
comic crew of a mammoth longboat could tug 
the pilot up to the leeward side and hoist him 
aboard. The blue Gulf had become calm. Soft 
winds blew. The setting sun bathed the sky ina 
far-reaching golden glow. The yellow walls of 
the fortress were softened in the reflection. Far 
away across the bay, from the Castillo del Prin- 
cipe, a bugle sounded the evening call. It was 
answered melodiously from the Morro. Before us 
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lay the city, its varicolored house walls forming a 
real-estate mosaic that lost its beauty when viewed 
near by. The harbor, opening narrowly at the 
Battery of the Twelve Apostles, between castle 
walls, was thronged with shipping, not at the 
scanty wharves, but at anchor in convenient 
spots. Here jostled together colliers from Hull 
and fleet steamers from the States, fine steamships 
from Barcelona, more magnificent on the interior 
than any sailing from New York; high red- 
stacked French vessels from Ilavre; the Cuban 
coasters of Ramon de Hermera’s lines; a cluster 
of Spanish gunboats; and, best of all, the trim 
Atlanta, flying the starry banner of the United 
States, just in from the Windward Islands, bound 
for Key West, to see, in company with the brave 
Kearsarge, if there were such things as filibusters 
abroad, Off in a far corner, rusty and battered, 
but afloat, and in form at least perfect, lay the 
last of a forgotten fleet, where she has rested for 
almost thirty years, the Confederate blockade 
runner Hornet, which dodged into Havana when 
the war ended, and was too complicated with in- 
ternational problems ever to get out again. Swift 
pirogues skimmed about the Panama, laden with 
guileful hotel runners, who talked English flu- 
ently, and swore that every hotel but their own 
was full. It costs fifty cents to get ashore at 
Havana, but it is worth it. Once ashore, travel- 
ing is cheap. Three thousand little victorias 
hitched to good little horses furnish rapid transit. 
The streets are so narrow that all coaches going 
one way stick to the Calle del Accosta—which is 
appropriately named—and come back by the Calle 
del Obispo. Cuban change is made mostly of 
twenty-cent pieces, to accommodate the hack- 
men. Five of these break up a dollar, Each 
piece will furnish two persons with a carriage ride 
to any part of the city. The rate is fully under- 
stood and is never disputed. 

Cities are but cities. 
of its kind the world over, but with a broad 
smack of Paris, containing all the requirements 
of metropolitan life, including a dusty little park 
where it costs ten cents to sit in a rusty iron 
chair under a languishing laurel tree, where some- 
times a big band plays at night around the mar- 
ble counterfeit of the exiled but gay Isabella, 
once Queen of Spain, which was pulled down 
when Spain from very shame sent her from the 
throne and became a republic, and which was re- 
stored when her son Alfonso came to the throne, 
but which must now come down again in this 
quadrennial year to make way for the figure of 
the great Christopher Colon, whose epitaph, if 
not his bones, is in the Havana Cathedral. But 
enough now of the town, The Cuban country 
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is more taking to the taste of the traveler who 
loves beauty and the idleness of a languorous 
land. 

Il. 

RAILRoAps radiate out from Havana to the 
suburbs of Tulipan and Marianao, to San Diego 
de los Banos, to Batambo, the port for Santiago 
de Cuba; for Cienfuegos, ‘‘ the city of a hundred 
heats,” and for Matanzas. All the roads except 
the Marianao line leave Bahia, across the bay 
from Havana, from a union station. The line 
to Matanzas, from which some of the others 
branch off, is the important Ferrocarril Union 
de Bahia, the great trunk line of Cuba. The 
ears are of the American pattern of forty years 
ago, when these roads were built. The engines 
are of more modern pattern, but are by no means 
up to date. Most of these, as well as the engines 
employed upon the miles of track laid through 
the cane fields, are from the Baldwin Works. The 
seats in the first-class cars are of rattan, and in 
the second-class and third-class mere benches. 
The fare is high, but excursions at low rates are 
frequent. Sundays and holidays are the excur- 
sion dates. There are about seventy-five holidays 
every year in Cuba, so no one really suffers for 
lack of cheap riding. Except for the single turn- 
pike three hundred miles long, built by the gov- 
ernment to afford the means of getting stores and 
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artillery into the rebel- 
lions region during the 
great revolt, there are no 
good carriage roads in 
Cuba. Mere bridle paths 
prevail, and everybody, 
including the beggars, 
rides horseback. The 
horses are cheap and met- 
tlesome. They are nat- 
ural pacers, and coming 
from Arabic stock, are 
splendid saddle steeds. 
But it takes the rail- 
road to conquer distances 
and to pull the traveler 
swiftly away from the city ; 
tothe most beautifulofall | _ 
valleys, a Vale of Tempe 
not exceeded in peace and 
beauty by that valley in which Prince Rasselas 
contrived to be miserable. It is the Valley of the 
Yumuri, and its melodious name, though born 
out of sorrow and death, clings to the tongue. 
When Diego Velasquez, the Spanish governor, who 
succeeded Columbus, was hunting the simple isl- 
and natives down with bloodhounds, and burn- 
ing them at the stake to save their souls, his sol- 
diers, in 1511, drove one little band to a fastness 
amid the crags that separate the Yumuri from 
the sea. Surrounded, and desperately resolving 
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never to be taken, they leaped to their death on 
the rocks far down below, with the cry ‘Io 
More !” (I die !) upon their lips, and so perished 
to the last man. This, at least, is the tradition. 
That they were all hunted to their death by the 
Spaniards within a few years after the settlement 
of the island is an established fact. Not a trace 
remains of the aboriginal people on the islands 
that fell first into the hands of Spain. Greed for 
gold, for slaves, and strict regard for the good of 
savage souls, combined to urge on the work of 
destruction. 

But the Yumuri gives now no trace of tragedy. 
It is a smiling valley, deep-hued with the greens 
and yellows of tropical foliage, dotted with coun- 
try seats and peon farmhouses. ‘lhe blue mount- 
ains, with the huge Loaf of Matanzas towering 
into the sky, form an impressive background. 
Fringes of graceful cocoanut trees crown the 
lower eminences that mark either side of the 
valley. Cacti and palms lend themselves to the 
landscape. The air is cool and delightful, and 
the scene one of Nature in all her glory. The 
soil is sanguinary, like the crimson hue of thie 
dragon’s blood, not the pasty pink of the so- 
called red soil of New Jersey. It is a rich loam 
in which cane and all other crops have thrived for 
over three hundred years without fertilization. 
The upturned soil adds its vivid patches of color 
to the landscape. Guava bushes, laden with 
succulent fruit, cluster in thickets. Pineapples 
abound in prickly groups. Here and there laden 
orange trees gladden the eye. The cane fields in- 
trude but little in the valley itself, but are plenti- 
ful along its reaches. They are simply like great, 
thickly sown cornfields, the cane carrying a pro- 
digious blade. This is used for fodder, and the 
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peons who get it must cnt and trim free the 
cane for the planter in whose fields they glean. 
The charm of the valley is most complete in 
the morning. “It is then cool and clear. Out 
from Matanzas the drive along the ridge called 
the Cumbre winds above the valley, affording from 
many points fine views of both the valley and the 
Gulf. From this eminence it is also possible to 
look back at the Bay of Matanzas, with its ships 


at anchor, and to note the contour of thirty miles 
of coast. Irregular and picturesque as is this 
outer scene, bounded by the shimmering sea, its 
attractions are surpassed by the inland vale. Fifty 
years ago a modest physician who jotted down his 
emotions with more than common care wrote a 
description of the valley that cannot be improved : 
“‘On the other side of the ridge, far down below 
our very feet, lay the lovely Valley of the Yumuri, 
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with its grounds now broken into sharp peaks, 
now gently undulating ; its cane fields with their 
pea-green verdure, and the dark-green foliage of 
the tall palms scattered irregularly over them ; 
its orange groves and luxuriant plantations with 
broad waving leaves ; its cocoas, its almonds, and 
its coffee, with here and there a gigantic ceiba 
spreading out its massive arms high in air, As 
the mist which in different parts hung over the 
scene rose in fleecy masses or gradually dissolved 
in the increasing heat of day, and farm after 
farm and cottage after cottage became lit in the 
bright sun’s rays, throwing into bold relief the 
illuminated portions, while the rest lay in the 
deep shade of the Cumbre, a landscape was pre- 
sented that I had never seen rivaled even amid 
the picturesque scenery of Switzerland. The val- 
ley is very small, which, indeed, adds to its 
beauty, and is so completely hemmed in on every 
side by high precipices that it seems entirely cut 
off from the rest of the world ; while the Oriental 
and quiet air it presents is in strong contrast with 
the busy city just by it and the long extent of 
mountainous region stretching far in the distance 
beyond.” . 

But it is when the sun sets behind the mount- 
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ains into the shining Gulf that the Yumuri be- 
comes magnificent. It is always beautiful, but 
with the approach of night a wondrous change 
comes on. The sky grows clearer, and its bor- 
ders brighten with golden gleams. The great 
sun of the tropics shifts its color from molten to- 
crimson hues. The cocoanut palms are unstirred 
by the rising breeze. Yet the air feels almost 
chill as the strong breath comes in from the Gulf. 
Shadows deepen about the foot of the hills just 
as their tops brighten with the gleams from the 
sinking orb-of day. The birds flutter about un- 
easily. The far-scattered houses stand out in 
the white and red of their walls and tiled roofs. 
The shadows creep upward toward the mountain 
tops. Then, almost as if the sun went hissing 
into the sea, there is a wide spreading of bright- 
ness. The whole valley lights up. Then the 
shadows leap up and cover the hills. The dark- 
ness drops a mantle over the scene. In a moment 
more the stars peep out like diamonds, and the 
sky is alight, but with a soft silver sheen unlike 
in every way the gorgeous extravagancy of color 
that has passed. Then when the slender crescent 
of the dawning moon comes out the night picture 
is complete. 

But all this beauty lies on the border land of 
death. The waters of the Yumuri and San Juan 
discharge themselves into a poisoned sea. The 
Bay of Matanzas is a harbor of death. Its waters 
teem with man-eating sharks, and-the contagion 
of yellow fever makes them foul. Scores of ships 
have lain listless in the harbor without a crew, all 
having been swept away by the pestilence. Hun- 
dreds of New England sailors have lost their 
lives in this deadly port. It is safer now, from a 
sanitary standpoint, than ever before, but once 
it was as bad as that Brazilian perdition called 
Santos, to enter which is to die. 

Then in the rainy season, when the great cloud- 
bursts fall from the skies, phenomenal freshets 
form in the Yumuri and in the broad reaches 
formed by the glades of the San Juan, and Matan- 
zas is overwhelmed. ‘Twenty years ago one of 
these mighty freshets cost three thousand lives. 
A lesser disaster in Johnstown shook the world 
with horror, but this Cuban calamity is scarcely 
remembered, It occurred at a point not more 
than four times as far from New York as that 
city is to Johnstown, but counts as little in mem- 
ory as the destruction of Chinese thousands in the 
floods of the Hoang-Ho. 

The far-famed Cayes of Bellamar lie in a lime- 
stone ridge skirting the Bay of Matanzas, and are 
reached by a short but picturesque drive past the 
bedraggled botanical garden and many pretentious 
residences. The caves are old in point of discov- 
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ery, but have never been thoroughly explored. 
The entrance is directly from the hilltop, and 
leads into a cavern with a torrid temperature. 
This is odd. Most caves are cool, but these cham- 
bers of Bellamar are stiflingly hot. They are ex- 
tensive and beautiful. The stalactite formation 
is of magnesia and singularly luminous. It 
gleams like the lacework of the frost. Springs 
abound, and rare formations. There are many 
side paths in the cavern that have never been ex- 
plored. The bottomless pit must have a bottom 
somewhere, and it only awaits the coming of some 
adventurer who possesses the boldness and enter- 
prise to throw open new marvels. Cuba is a 
country of caves. ‘The coquina stone which un- 
derlies the soil is so calcareous that it offers pe- 
culiar advantages to the natural forces that form 
these strange cavities in the earth. 

Between floods and fevers Matanzas has lost 
most of its prosperity and much of its outward 
beauty. The splendid bridge over the San Juan, 
a single arch of stone eighty feet in span, was re- 
cently lifted out bodily by the rush of water, and 
has never been replaced. The town is thus cut 
in two, while communication is maintained with 
a square-toe scow navigated by a lusty colored 
gentleman who twists a windlass. Matanzas has 
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hope again, though. Local capitalists have just 
completed a sugar refinery built on very expen- 
sive lines, and so well conceived architecturally 
that it suggests an art museum rather than a fac- 
tory. No white sugar is made in Cuba, the raw 
product going entirely to the United States and 
Europe. The experiment has often been tried, 
but without success. Refined sugar for home 
consumption is imported, though of the raw arti- 
cle the island produces not less than four billion 
pounds annually. Large capital is behind this 
enterprise, and the condition of the industry in 
the United States gives a chance for success. 

The labor problem is a serious one in Cuba. 
The cane fields require large numbers of laborers, 
and as the slave trade no longer re-enforces the 
colored supply it grows less every year. There 
are not more than half a million blacks on the 
island, and they are dying out rapidly. In the 
slave times an able-bodied African could be 
bought for $250 to $350, and if he survived for 
five years he earned his price and a handsome 
dividend besides. Few slave women were brought 
to Cuba, because the demand was wholly for field 
hands and the need for them immediate. It was. 
not part of a planter’s plan to raise slaves and 
traffic in them. IIe simply had to have help, and 
secured it in the most immediate way. So the 
two millions of Africans who were sold into slav- 
ery from the time Sir John Hawkins started the 
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trade have left few descendants. Many of the 
slaves who were freed a few years ago are native 
Africans, for the Cuban slave trade, under con- 
traband, continued to a very late date, beset as it 
was with perils. The Spanish efforts to suppress 
it were perfunctory, though the time came when 
Spain freed the slaves by a gradual and peaceful 
process, which began with the principle that no 
child could be born a slave and that released the 
old from bondage. - When at last the decree came 
that all should be set free the planters lined their 
chattels in a row, and told them they could there- 
after do as they liked, go where they pleased, or 
work for wages in their employ. The poor creat- 
ures are ignorant and unprogressive. They work 
alittle and die easily. The infant mortality is ex- 
cessive for various causes, and there is no outlook 
for the race as a political or labor factor. The 
Chinese who were once called in to re-enforce the 
blacks have proven failures. They make good 
‘enough mill hands, but are worthless in the fields, 
where the need is greatest. The peon farmers do 
not like to work very hard. Some progress is 
visible among them. ‘The more clever Cubans 
are learning to replace the Americans who for 
fifty years have ruled as engineers and foremen, 
chemists and superintendents. There are fewer 
Americans on the island to-day than there were 
forty years ago, though its trade with the United 
States has increased a hundredfold. The young 
men of Spain have found here their opportunity, 
and are inclined to take advantage of it. 
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If the story of the Cuban slaves could be writ- 
ten, it would be a record of cruel blackness and 
studied scoundrelism that should make the de- 
scendants of the old slave captains of Salem, New- 
buryport and the eastern end of Long Island 
blush for their names. Yet the slave captain did 
not always profit. The greatest estate near Ha- 
vana was founded by a man who was boti: planter 
and speculator in slaves, who died in a palace 
worth at least a million. He had dealings with 
a Yankee captain, and not being satisfied with 
the profits, planned a coup of great merit, from a 
standpoint of rascality. His estate ran down to 
the Gulf, and a creek afforded a little sheltered 
haven. From this offing signal lights would be 
shown and the black cargo be brought ashore in 
boats. It sometimes took a week of manwuvring 
to land ashipload. On this occasion Don R 
dressed his retainers in the uniform of the Ordre 
Publico and hid them in ambush. Then the lights 
were shown. When the cargo was all ashore, but 
before the price was paid, the mimic troopers 
rushed from the concealment, and captain and 
crew tumbled into their boats and pulled for their 


lives. The trick was discovered. A year after 
the Yankee captain met Don R—— in Havana 
and shot him down in his tracks. 


III. 


ALTHOUGH the cities of Cuba are heavily gar- 
risoned, in all matters except taxation the Span- 
ish rule sits lightly upon the people. There is no 
limit to orderly personal liberty, and the word 
orderly is liberally interpreted. There is noth- 
ing that may not be done for pleasure or profit, 
if one gets past the Customhouse. Havana, for 
instance, is heavily policed and garrisoned, but 
the people are the merriest on earth except the 
Parisians. Of course, beneath it all is the shadow 
left by the revolution—the great revolution of 
1868, that degenerated into a mere competition 
in brutality and savagery. It became a matter 
of burning haciendas, ruining sugar estates and 
miscellaneous shooting, throat cutting and garrot- 
ing. It gives one a chill to sit in what is now 
the gayest corner of the Hotel Inglaterra and be 
told that one night during the war time a reck- 
less woman was tempted by a dare to spring upon 
the table and sing the wild air of the rebels’ war 
song, and that there followed, by way of applause 
from without, a deadly shower of bullets fired by 
the soldiers on guard in the street, killing the 
singer and the Yankee telegraph-cable operator 
who tempted her into the folly, and smashing 
the great mirror that covered the wall, which re- 
mained bullet-shattered for years to tell the 
story. But these things are memories only. The 
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Cuba of to-day bears no marks of active oppres- 
sion. ‘here is much general prosperity. Com- 
merce is active, and the demand for products is 
good. Sugar and tobacco bring millions to the 
island. There is, however, a curse fastened upon 
the country for which the government is respon- 
sible, and in the profits of which it shares—the 
lottery. Every ten days the ‘‘ Real Lottery de la 
Isla de Cuba” collects a quarter of a million of 
dollars from the inhabitants of the island, and 
from the cigarmakers of Key West and other 
Southern towns where cigars are made, and gives 
up about half of it sometimes. At other periods 
it draws the big prize itself. It is always ‘‘ Heads 
I win, tails you lose ” with this lottery. It keeps 
the poor in poverty, it destroys all desire to save, 
it is a breeder of ruin. But everybody buys lot- 
tery tickets. Old women and boys, blind men 
and cripples sell them on every corner, invade 
hotels and infest barrooms, peddling the pale- 
pink promises of luck. There are twenty parts 
to a ticket, and the peddlers keep close track cf 
their clients. If one wins, a handsome cash pres- 
ent is expected. It is always given. Not to do 
so is considered low down. 

Performances of patriotic pieces are tolerated 
in the theatres, though some of these preach seri- 
ous sedition. Plays of this sort always end in the 
triumph of Free Cuba, and Mother Spain is un- 
pleasantly treated. But nobody cares for the ap- 
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plause which this sentiment provokes. The guard 
who lounges in the doorway looks languidly on 
and does not even shift his rifle. The guard, by 
the way, is everywhere—in the lobbies of the thea- 
tres, in the foyers of the ballrooms, in the streets, 
clustering on every corner, trudging along the 
ties of the railroads in the wild country, tramping 
along the one decent turnpike in Cuba, and in 
obscure bridal paths where no one but poor peons 
pass. ILe is universal, and armed to the teeth. 
Besides the rifle, he carries two revolvers in his 
belt, and a huge sword bayonet built like a bowie 
knife. Yet with all these dread accoutrements 
he is not very formidable nor very brave. He had 
rather travel with a companion than patrol alone, 
and sometimes seems afraid of his arsenal. Dressed 
in a bluish-gray uniform with red trimmings, and. 
topped off with a Panama hat, the Ordre Publico. 
is an attractive person, though of very little use. 
In Havana his efforts at protecting life and prop- 
erty are supplemented by a separate municipal 
guard dressed in drill and attached to a cavalry 
sabre with Remington revolver trimmings. ‘There 
is also a night watch, decked out with halberds. 
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and lanterns, who prowl about in the night. The 
Cuban Volunteers, loyalists who wear calico clothes 
and turn out every morning before breakfast for 
review, also contribute a little to the policing of 
the town. They garrison the Bank of Cuba and do 
some patrolling. In return they get a few civic 
privileges, and are praised at reasonable intervals 
by the Captain General. Despite all this display 
of police it is easy to get robbed, and you can 
have a man killed for a comparatively moderate 
sum. Occasionally the bravo will blunder and 
stab the wrong man, but the court commonly 
takes cognizance of the error. It is not consid- 
ered etiquette on the part of these several kinds 
of police to pay attention to the official acts on 
the part of any one kind, other than his own. 
An Ordre Publico might have both hands and 
his teeth full, and none of the other kind would 
bother about him. 

If you would drink, go to Cuba. Such bars ! 
‘They present a variety of beverages before which 
even the toughest toper must feel respectful. 
Every form of twist or cordial brewed, distilled 
or concocted by man is to be found. Fine Span- 
ish wines and native Cuban compounds offer the 
most comfort. The green cocoanut furnishes the 
best slaker of thirst. Every bar has a pyramid of 
nuts at oneend. With four blows of a machete 
the nut is plugged, and from the incision gushes 
a sparkling liquid, a trifle sweet and faintly acrid, 
but fit for nectar, Cocktails two inches deep and 
cigars six inches long are consumed as appetizers 
before breakfast. Evening is the true drinking 
time. Then the cafés are crowded and everybody 
has something. The something is usually soft 
and harmless, and spirits are used in compound- 
ing toy drinks. Nobody gets drunk—that is, no 
natives do. Even the wine of Navarra is diluted. 
The Cuban baker has a trick of beating the whites 
of eggs and loaf sugar stiffly into the form and 
size of a banana, This is baked until it becomes 
asnowy, porous cocoon. The Cuban who wishes 
to refresh himself orders one of these ‘* pamales” 
and wv bottle of iced milk or plain soda, and stirs 
the pamales in a glass with the liquid until it is 
dissolved. The tempered sweetness of stigar and 
albumen adds a mild flavor to the beverage. It 
does not appeal strongly to the more robust taste 
of the Caballero del Norte, but it comforts a 
Cuban immensely. 

The pet beverage on the estates is known as a 
“bul.” It is easily put together. Every haci- 
enda has a plentiful supply of beer in stone bot- 
tles. Six bottles are emptied into a big pitcher 
and half diluted with water. Then half a pound 
or so of brown sugar is stirred in until thoroughly 
dissolved. This concoction is not so dreadful as 
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it appears. The yeasty flavor is a trifle accentu- 
ated and the malt toned down, but it is a cocling 
compound, and can be swallowed in unlimited 
quantities without harm. It is simply the Cuban 
plan of qualifying all liquors applied to malt 
products. 

There is fun enough in Havana all the time, as 
this leaf from a local guidebook goes to show : 


“« Performances in all the theatres, circus, ete. 
French and Spanish operas, ete. 

‘During the Carnival months the city is rendered very 
lively by the following amusements: 

** Elegant balls given by all the leading clubs. 

** Masquerade processions. 

“ Bullfights.—This old entertainment and amusement 
in Spain has also its lovers in Havana. The best torea- 
dores (bullfighters) are engaged for this season, and the 
bulls will be imported from Spain. The bullfights take 
place on Sundays and holidays, commencing at 3 P.M. 

‘* Cockpits.—Fights take place every Sunday and holi- 
day from 10 a.m. While bullfight lovers enjoy themselves 
at the Plaza de Toros, the excitement prevails at Maurique 
Street. The Cuban cockpits are the most famed and re- 
puted in the world.” 


Italian, 


As between the two kinds of savagery, the ex- 
_citement in Manrique Street is the most diverting. 
The bullfight is a mere slaughter of timid foros. 
Once in several years a first-class fighter does 
come from Spain, but he failed to appear last 
winter. The butchers were bungling amateurs. 
So were the bulls. The hotel runner who called 
them “ fiery Andulusians” was a liar. They were 
of degenerate Cuban stock. It was not worth 
$2.50 to sit on the shady side of the ring to see 
the slaughter, nor one-fifth of the sum to view it 
facing the sun—the established rates of admis- 
sion. There was no crowd. But when Mazzan- 
tini comes with fierce cattle and the presage of 
his prowess the fighting becomes a furore. Maz- 
zantini was a Spanish telegraph operator who 
yearned for fame, and who decided it was to be 
gained only on the operatic stage or in the bull 
ring. He failed on the stage, but leaped boldly 
into the bull ring and found his goddess there. 
As in all Spanish-American countries, the game- 
cock holds a high place in public esteem. In the 
unemotional North taste for chicken fighting has 
to be cultivated. Life is too serious to be diverted 
by the nimble contention of a pair of roosters. 
Not so in Cuba. Here the “‘ chicken” is regarded 
with affection and tenderly cared for. He is even 
made an intimate companion. Just as in temperate 
countries a man travels around with a dog, in 
Cuba he makes a companion of a rooster. Grave 
citizens attend a cockfight with much zest upon 
their way home from church on Sunday, and 
during the week days are not above being towed 
about town by a brisk gamecock tethered to the 
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forefinger by a string. It looked odd at the 
Hotel Telegrafo, in Havana, to see a distin- 
guished-looking Cubano come into the dining 
room with a “chicken” in the leash, and chat 
affably with the Volunteer officer and his beautiful 
wife at an opposite table, while the fowl stalked 
about loftily, between the chairs, disregarding the 
feelings of some personally conducted ladies from 
the States who acted as if they wanted to shriek 
“Shoo!” When the chat was over the gentle- 
man lifted the rooster to his arm and went com- 
placently upstairs. The rooster is so constructed 
that it is hard for him to go up Cuban stairs, the 
steps are so high. This bird’s master was not too 
proud to lend his assistance. They seemed to get 
on charmingly together. The excitement at a 
cockfight is often equal to the frenzy in the New 
York Stock Exchange when things are panicky. 
Wild shrieks and yells and extravagant bets, 
sometimes aggregating $20,000 or $30,000, mark 
the intensity of the interest. 
IV. 

PoLITICAL conditions in Cuba are better than 
the exiles in the United States represent. Con- 
scious of its own weakness, and perhaps perceiv- 
ing the economic advantages of an easy rule, the 
Spanish Government has relaxed its iron grasp. 
It does not care enough for the ‘‘ patriot ” vapor- 
ings to pay special attention to them, but it re- 
spects the Autonomist or Constitutional party 
very much, and is mild in its dealings with it. 
Now and then an Autonomist editor gets into 
jail, but it is usually due to speaking disrespect- 
fully of some official, rather than from his polit- 
ical opinions. ‘The Liberals frequently have a 
majority of the Cuban delegates sent to the Cortes 
at Madrid, though this year the party met with a 
round defeat, the government winning by a heavy 
majority, not by oppressive methods, but by.the 
plain American method of getting the. most votes. 
This was of course disappointing, but it afforded 
no excuse for armed revolt, nor was the disap- 
pointment at all widespread. There exist, how- 
ever, in the wilder portions of the island a race 
of restless people who are either patriots or ban- 
dits, as is most profitable or convenient. They 
can rise and disappear with startling rapidity. 
One bandit, Manuelo Garcia, has defied the an- 
thorities for several years, and thinks nothing of 
running a fat farmer or villager off into the 
mountains and demanding ransom. It used to 
be the custom of Cuban bandits to clip off part of 
a captive’s ear and send it to his anxious relatives 
with the information that the rest of his person 
could be had for a specific number of hard dol- 
Jars. Manuelo is less barbarous, but equally in- 
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sistent upon the dollars. The authorities do not 
try very hard to catch him, and have conceived 
the wise notion that some day the burden of his 
crimes will become so great as to move him to 
leave the country. He will have no passport. 
Then he will be canght. It is ‘easy to get into 
Cuba —no qnestions are asked; but when it 
comes to leaving, the scrutiny is severe. ‘he 
previous Captain General, Salamanca, was not so 
gentle in his ways. He hunted down and had 
garroted about fifty bandits, including Carlos Gar- 
cia, brother of the present speculator. ‘l'hen he 
was removed. 

The recent revolt in the province of Holguin 
was conducted on lines of perfect safety. It is 
tiresome work to trail bands of guerrillas through 
the jungles and fastnesses of the mountainous 
region that here abounds, and Captain General 
Arias took the simpler way of proclaiming an 
eight-day amnesty, during which time the bellig- 
erents laid down their arms. This pacificatory 
proceeding is always anticipated by the leader of 
a Cuban revolt. Sometimes he is paid to stop. 
Experience has shown the Spanish rulers that 
this is a much better way of allaying disturbances 
than bringing men of spirit to the garrote. The 
bands that broke loose in May and so soon sur- 
rendered no doubt did so under a vague impres- 
sion that they were to be joined by an expedition 
from the United States. Cuba has long been 
looking for such an enterprise, but the awful les- 
son of the Virginius has cooled the ardor of out- 
side adventurers, and the so-called Cuban Junta 
maintained in New York is just about such an 
organization as the old Irish ‘‘ ead Centres ” 
formed. Money is forever being collected to free 
Cuba, but Cuba is never freed, nor is an earnest 
effort ever made. Now and then there is a flour- 
ish over a proposed expedition from Key West, or 
Cayo ILueso, as the Cubans call it, coincident 
with some disturbance on the island. That is 
the end of it, but the Junta continues to formu- 
late plans and to collect funds. There are no 
doubt thousands of Cubans in the United States 
who dream of Cuba Libra, but it can be no more 
than a dream under existing conditions. 

The Cubans are patriotic, enthusiastic and 
weak. They are also poor. The capital of the 
country is in Spanish hands. The concentration 
of the sugar-refining interests in the United 
States has had the effect of killing off small 
planters, and the industry now requires large in- 
investments for its successful operation. The con- 
fiscations and destruction resulting from the great 
rebellion of 1868 took the control of the planta- 
tions out of the hands of Cubans and gave it to 
the Spanish. The fact that the United States 
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takes ninety-six per cent. of the product has en- _ 


abled the present owners to retain possession. 
There is no open market. With but one real cus- 
tomer, the opportunity for Cubans to obtain cap- 
ital is not wide. Nor does the government make 
it easily possible for natives to get ahead. The 
grinding taxation falls heaviest upon the poor, 
and they have no way to get out from under ex- 
cept by going into voluntary exile. ‘The cigar 
factories pay out ready money, and provide an 
easy existence for the native city population, and 
nature is kind to the country folk. It is this 
ease and kindness that make both classes lazy 
and unprogressive. The leading business men of 
the island to-day are the Spaniards who profited 
by the revolt. They were able to step in and take 
the place of the rich Cubans who were impover- 
ished by their contributions to the war and by the 
confiscation of their estates. Spaniards who were 
on the “inside,” as the phrase goes, made great 
fortunes by buying up property at confiscation 
sales, while the few once opulent Cubans who 
were at last released from prison and exile came 
back to die, broken-spirited and impoverished. 
The ablest and richest man in Cuba, Sefior Al- 
dama, who built the Union Railroad at his own 
expense and lived in a million-dollar palace, re- 
turned, after long exile, to die in a wretched little 
house next to a blacksmith’s shopat the other end 
of the same Prado from that made magnificent 
by his mansion. Now this palace has been turned 
into a cigar factory ; the railroad no longer starts 
from its back yard, as Aidama had it, but from 
across the bay. Traces of: his liberality are every- 
where visible in Havana, but even the honor of 
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having a brand of cigars named after him is denied 
his memory. This experience was duplicated in 
hundreds of cases. The failure of the revolution 
left the patriot party in the same straits that the 
end of the rebellion in America left the South. 
The people who were ruined can never as a whole 
again enjoy prosperity. They must suffer for 
their defeat in poverty and humiliation. A suc- 
cessful armed revolution cannot be maintained. 
What is coming is freedom on lines of annexation 
to the United States. The men who dream of a 
near-at-hand Cuban republic are the patriots of 
the past. The men who are planning what will 
some day be a free island are the Spaniards who 
have discovered that theirinterests are dependent 
entirely upon the United States. Mother Spain 
does nothing for Cuba but drain it with taxes. 
She buys scarcely enough to make her account 
worth noting. Spanish steamships are sustained 
by subsidies, and such commerce as exists is 
forced. Not so with the United States. The 
millions paid to the sugar trust go in three-fourths 
of their amount to Cuba. Every sort of product 
has its almost entire market in the United States. 
It is this commercial unity, which is stronger 
than armies and war ships, that is pulling Cuba 
away from Spain. It is only a question of time 


when the last of the discoveries of Columbus 
shall slip away from the nation which they once 
made mighty in the history of the world. 


ON THE SAN JUAN, 


By ELizaBeTH C. WINTER. 


‘“SHE TURNED TOWARD THE 


“* UNCLE CALEB LONGSTREET ” was the richest 
farmer in the county; and everybody within a 
radius of twenty miles knew that Abigail Verity 
was to be heiress to ‘‘all of which he might die 
possessed.” Such was the wording of his ‘last 
will and testament ”; and though such documents 
are supposed to be private, and a knowledge of 
their contents strictly confidential, the phrase had 
somehow got abroad—perhaps because Uncle Ca- 
leb, himself was so fond of using it. Only one 
condition was attached to Abigail’s inheritance— 
and it was not sct down in the will! Like the 
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OPEN WINDOW BESIDE HER.” 


unwritten laws that, after a time, become more 
binding than those in the statute books, it was 
quite understood that Abigail should become the 
-wife of Charley Longstreet ; and they had long 
and faithfully considered themselves the property 
of each other. Even the constitutional grumblers 
of the neighborhood—who could not understand 
why Farmer Longstreet should leave everything 
he owned ‘to a gal,” and ‘“‘a gal who wa’n’t 
no kin o’ his nuther, but jest ’dopted, ’stid 0’ 
leavin’ it, nat’rally, to his own brother’s boy ”— 
usually wound up by ‘ guessin’ ’twould be all the 
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same anyhow, since Charley was to have Abigail ; 
an’ Abigail was that sot on Charley, she worship’t 
the ground he walked on for his sake.” 

Perhaps that was putting it strongly, but it is 
certain that Abigail loved Charley with all the 
capacity for love that sometimes becomes a de- 
vouring passion within the pent-up, narrow limit 
of repressed womanhood. 

They were as unlike as two people could be, 
and it was, originally, because of this unlikeness 
that Farmer Longstreet had made his choice of 
an heir. His nephew had no taste for farming, 
and at an early age had run away to sea—to the 
despair of his aunt, who loved him as a son, and 
who used to lie awake on stormy nights weeping 
tears as salt as the waves that beat against his 
ship. But he always returned safely at the end 
of each voyage, heart-free as when he had said 
“*Good-by,” but always with some: trinket for his 
promised bride. 

Charley had never professed to be in love with 
Abigail, nor had she ever seemed to expect prot- 
estations of such a nature. Instinctively she 
felt, though she had never put it in words, that 
all she required of him was that he should refrain 
from being in love with anyone else, and on the 
one occasion, up to this time, when she had ut- 
tered herself on the subject she had said to Aunt 
Hetty that she ‘‘ could love enough for two.” 

It was early summer, and Charley, the hand- 
some, debonair and gay young spendthrift whom 
Uncle Caleb could not but love in his own way, 
though afraid to trust him with the more dearly 
loved savings of a lifetime, was home from his 
latest voyage, and being temporarily tired of the 
sea, he had promised to give it up forever, settle 
down on the farm, and marry Abigail Verity and 
his uncle’s money. 

The day was a very hot one, toward the end of 
June, and Abigail, who had never been known to 
complain of the heat or of the cold, of dry or of 
wet weather, at last gave a slight, unconscious 
sigh, and the fine white sheeting she was hem- 
stitching dropped from her fingers. 

Her glance encountered the merry twinkle of 
Charley Longstrect’s blue eyes, and he laughed 
outright as he said : 

«“Why don’t you call it blamed hot, Abby, and 


done with it ? That sigh was more eloquent than: 


words! Oh, fora life on the ocean wave! I’m 
sorry already that I gave. my word not to go back 
again. The sea! the sea! the open sea !—on 
her broad blue bosom we always have a breeze, 
even in the tropics.” 

An almost imperceptible flush rose to Abigail’s 
sallow cheek, and she silently resumed her sew- 
ing, stitching rapidly. 


A GIDDY YOUNG THING. 


The wedding had been fixed for September, and 
there were still tablecloths, napkins and a dozen 
pillow slips to be made, for Abigail had deter- 
mined to do all the sewing of her housekeeping 
outfit herself, and it was a finer one than often 
fell to the lot of even rich farmers’ daughters. 

Charley turned toward his uncle, and contin- 
ued, carelessly : 

“T suppose you would like me to drive over for 
the sammer boarders, Uncle Caleb ? Will you go 
with me, Abby, or can you spare the time ?” 

These words were spoken with almost loverlike 
gentleness, for l:c had noticed that quick flush, 
slight though it had been, and he knew why it 
now deepened to a bright crimson as Abigail an- 
swered : 

“« Yes, certainly I can spare the time.” 

Nature and habit had made her undemonstra- 
tive ; but the most careless lover could not fail to 
see the warm glow in her large, deep-set dark eyes. 

Those eyes were Abigail’s one beauty, and they 
shone now like a flame streaming out through the 
midnight darkness—a flame that was revealing too 
much, as she thought, for she rose quickly, fold- 
ing up her work and hastening away, to return 
almost immediately, ready for her drive; and 
with the nimble case that characterized all her 
movements, she stepped into the “double wagon ” 
which, on its return, was to bring its load of 
summer boarders. 

‘© What a wife she'll make !” said tho farmer to 
Aunt Hetty, who had come to the door to see her 
boy drive off. ‘No nonsense about her! Spry 
as a grasshopper, staid and calm a3 a woman 0’ 
forty. She'll be the makin’ of Charley. He'll 
never waste my hard-earned substance while she 
controls it, an’ he’ll never come to want while she 
has the care of him. It’s a providence that he’s 
never fell in love with any giddy young thing in 
all his v’yagin’ to and fro; an’ now the weddin’ 
day’s set, an’ there’s no more danger.” 

Aunt Hetty heaved a short, impatient sigh. 

«© Abby’s a good girl,” she said, ‘* but she does 
look dretful old for Charley. Seems as if she 
might be his mother, ’most, when they go out tu- 
gether. I feel to wish she could look more of a 
girl.” 

‘* Stuff and nonsense !” exclaimed her husband. 
“© What I most admire in Abby is that she’s never 
been young an’ giddy, never once acted so, even 
if she felt it—not as I believe that she ever did 
feel so.” 

“‘T’d a-liked better if she had,” said his wife, 
provokingly ; ‘‘such quiet ways ain’t nat’ral ! 
Then she’s years older’n Charley—five, anyhow— 
perhaps ten, an’ as for looks, she might pass for 
his mother, an’ I’ve always said so.” 


A GIDDY YOUNG THING. 


** Nothin’ o’ the sort !” retorted Uucle Caleb, 
crossly.  ‘‘ Abigail was jest turned ten when I 
took her, an’ Charley was goin’ on for six. I’m 
real pleased she’s the oldest—it gives her a kind 
o’ power over him, and he needs it. He’s flighty 
as a bird, an’ a born spen’thriff.” 

Mrs. Longstreet said no more. The grievance 
was an old one, and could never be set right to 
her mind ; and her husband was satisfied to have 
closed the argument, as usual, to his own satis- 
faction. 

The afternoon waned, the sun moved slowly 
westward, and a breeze sprang up and brought 
on its cool wing the perfume and freshness of 
the blooming clover and the waving summer grass 
and flowers. 

Aunt Hetty sat on the veranda, idly dreaming 
and dozing over her worsted and needles, till 
presently the sound of wheels and the music of 
laughter and merry voices awoke her to the fact 
that the summer boarders had arrived, and Char- 
ley was assisting them out of their somewhat 
cramped quarters in the double carriage. 

Of the summer boarders there were three, Mrs. 
Price, Mrs. Laird and Miss Amie Laird. In 
making her terms for board Mrs. Laird had de- 
scribed her daughter as her ‘little girl,” and 
had insisted on paying only half rates for her ; 
and at first glance Mrs. Laird’s descriptive epi- 
thet seemed correct and sufficient. Amie Laird 
was a girl, and she was a slight, slender creature, 
looking much smaller than she really was, on ac- 
count of the absurdly juvenile manner in which 
she was dressed. But she was not a child of 
twelve or fourteen, as her mother was fond of 
declaring ; and to the keen eyes of Annt Hetty, 
‘who was now regarding her, it was evident that 
she was much more than a little girl. 

‘“©A grown young woman !” said Uncle Caleb, 
indignantly, later in the evening. ‘Sixteen or 
seventeen if she’s a day !” 

««Never mind, father,” said Aunt Hetty ; ‘she 
don’t eat a mite—any child of ten would eat 
more ; an’ she’s pretty as a pictur’.” 

« Purty ?” repeated Caleb Longstreet. ‘ Can’t 
see nothin’ about her, an’ shouldn’t think as any- 
one else could. Purty? Sho! Notions wimmin 
have, anyway !” 

But more than women had this notion pres- 
ently, and before Amie Laird had been a week at 
Meadowbrook Farm it was evident that Charley 
more than agreed in his aunt’s opinion of Mrs. 
Laird’s ‘little girl.” 

To Abigail, Amie Laird was a revelation. She 
had never seen anything so fair, so fresh, so dainty 
and sweet—but above all, so young! To this self- 
repressed spinster, old before her time, this young 
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girl was an embodiment of youth, langhter, mirth, 
innocent fun, and all the untold beauties of the 
springtime of life—not only something she had 
never seen, but something of whose existence she 
had only dimly guessed, never daring in her own 
person to realize it, and only dimly conscious of 
it in her passionate love for Charley Longstreet. 
At first she was so absorbed in watching and ad- 
miring Amie that she gave no thought to the 
admiration bestowed on her by Charley ; and long 
before she had observed this Aunt Hetty had 
smiled to herself many times at the pictures con- 
jured up by her own imagination; and Uncle 
Caleb had sworn a hundred ugly oaths against 
“‘the conceited, giddy young thing,” and had 
hinted again and again to Mrs. Laird that her 
room would be much preferred to her company, 
and that he never did care for summer boarders 
‘Jater’n the middle of July.” 

It was now the Ist of August, and Abigail, 
having finished all her household linen, was fur- 
tively, in the privacy of her own apartment, sew- 
ing on her wedding gown, and to the accompani- 
ment of the stitches counting out the number of 
suus that yet must rise and set before her mar- 
riage morn. 

“The 5th of September,” she said, softly, to 
herself, and the white drapery dropped for the 
moment into her lap; ‘‘ thirty-six days — oh, 
Charley !” 

She turned toward the open window beside her, 
and glanced shyly out through the morning-glory 
vines that shaded it, toward her lover, who was at 
that moment engaged in swinging Mrs. Laird’s 
“little girl” in o hammock that he had slung 
acrosg between two great maple trees. 

Abigail had readily accepted the fiction about 
Amie’s age—she did indeed appear to be a mere 
child to this staid and elderly young woman ; and 
at this moment she might have seemed so to any- 
one—at a distance as far off as Abigail then was, 
both in thought and in actual fact. 

It was a very warm day, and Amie, in one of 
her most juvenile white frocks (the'skirt of which 
she had lengthened, however, by letting out the 
tucks), was lying curled up in the hammock, her 
pretty arms, bare to the elbow, thrown upward, 
and her locked hands supporting her head, with 
all its sunny hair, half loosened, floating about her 
neck and shoulders, and catching the golden 
lights of the glancing sunshine as she swayed to 
and fro. 

‘« How pretty she is!” thonght Abigail. 


‘She ' 


might be Charley’s little sister, 80 much they | 


seem alike. I wish she was his sister, and then 
she would be mine, too !” 
Not a thought of envying the girl’s youth and 
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beauty came into her mind—not a feeling of jeal- 
ousy, for her love for and confidence in Charley 
was so great that she had never yet coupled it 
with any other idea. 

But Charley was far away from thinking of 
Amie as a sister, or wishing for such relationship. 
He gave a quick glance about, in every direction, 
as he thought, but he failed to see the sallow face 
behind the morning-glories, nor did he feel the 
tender glow of the great dark eyes that drank in 
the manly beauty of his gay and smiling face ; 
then he stooped with a swift movement, and, like 
a bee swooping down on a flower, his lips were 
pressed in a long, lingering kiss on the lips of 
Amie Laird. 

To-night, darling—to-night !” he whispered. 

‘‘Is there no other way, Charley ?” said the 
young girl. 

“* Your mother would never consent,” he said. - 

“Oh, never—never !” laughed Amie. ‘‘ Poor 
mamma! to her I shall be only ‘that child’ for 
ten years to come !” 

‘Therefore we must take the affair into our 
own hands,” urged Charley. ‘‘Say to-night, 
dearest.” 

“‘Oh, well, then, to-night, if it must be so.” 

She drew the little hands from beneath her 
head and clasped them about his neck, interlock- 
ing the slender fingers there instead, and_Charley 
Longstreet, passing his arms under the hammock, 
raised her to his breast and held her there, while 
their two hearts beat against each other. 

Had a knife been thrust through the heart of 
Abigail the pain could not have been more pierc- 
ing or more unexpected. She had started to her 
feet, and now stood glaring through the leafy 
screen that hid her from view, and the fire of her 
glance might well have been supposed to burn 
those on whom it fell—but they remained uncon- 
scious of it. 

A strangling, choking sob burst from Abigail’s 
lips, and she staggered backward—the wedding 
dress she had been sewing on had fallen to the 
floor, and she trod it underfoot, but without 
knowing it. 

‘‘He loves her—he loves her!” she groaned. 
He never loved me—ah, I guessed that much! I 
knew it in my inmost soul! But—now—he loves 
her—what shall { do ?—what shall I do ?” 

Hours passed—Abigail never knew how many, 
and never tried to guess, When dinner time came 
she only answered in hoarse tones that she cared 
for none, and was not coming downstairs ; that 
no further attention was paid to this unusnal cir- 
cumstance she did not notice. She was suffering 
too much to be conscious of the lapse of time, and 
it was long atterward that she fully understood 
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why she was left so entirely to herself all that 
afternoon and evening and through the long 
watches of the night. 

Abigail was not the only one absent from the 
dinner table. 

Charley Longstreet and Amie Laird had mys- 
teriously disappeared, and it was not till the next 
morning that Mrs. Laird learned by telegraph 
that her ‘little girl” had eloped with ‘‘ the farm- 
er’s good-for-nothing nephew ”; and as the name 
signed to the dispatch was Amie Longstreet, it 
was clearly already too late to pursue the run- 
aways with any hope of saving them from each 
other. 

Mrs. Laird’s chagrin and anger were far out- 
weighed by Uncle Caleb’s tempestuous fury, and 
the silent anguish of Abigail was easily over- 
looked in the general upheaval, except by Aunt 
Hetty, who, while she triumphed in the fact that 
her darling boy was not to be tied for life to a 
‘sallow old maid,” was too kind-hearted not to 
pity that poor woman’s suffering. 

Mrs. Laird and her friend brought their sum- 
mer among the hills to a sudden conclusion, and 
Uncle Caleb’s only regret was that their ill-starred 
visit had not ended before it began ; and it was a 
joyful trouble when he harnessed up to drive them 
and their belongings to the depot, where he re- 
mained till their train had carried them out of 
sight, so anxious was he to'see them actually 
started on their journey. 

** An’ now that it’s all over, Caleb,” said Aunt 
Hetty, as they drove homeward, ‘‘let’s make the 
best of it. Abby was never the right one for 
Charley, an’ youth an’ good looks like his must 
have their fling.” 

“Their fling !” shouted Uncle Caleb, purple 
with rage. ‘ Ife’ll have his fling, never fear—a 
fling into the gutter he’ll find it, before he’s 
much older, or I’m mistaken.” 

“©No, no, Caleb,” declared his wife, with fatu- 
ous insistence, and thinkiug only of her favorite; 
“you must do him justice now; you must alter 
your will so as to provide for Charley fairly and 
like your own brother’s child.” 

‘‘ Brother’s child be hanged !” roared the 
farmer. ‘Not a penny of my _ hard-earned 
money does he ever touch. No, let him die in 
the ditch his young beauty has dragged him 
into; let him—let him es 

He suddenly swallowed hard, as if choking ; 
a spasm twisted his purple face, and he fell side- 
ways half over the wheel, while the reins dropped 
from his nerveless, stiffening fingers, and were 
entangled about his feet. 

“Caleb! Caleb !” shrieked Aunt Hetty. ‘Oh, 
Heavenly Powers! he has a fit !” 


A GIDDY YOUNG TUING. 


Perhaps it was the sudden lurch of Uncle Ca- 
leb’s heavy body over the side of the wagon, per- 
haps it was the shrill shriek of terror from Aunt 
Iletty, but the next moment Uncle Caleb’s erect 
form was lying helpless beside the road, and the 
frightened, excited horses were tearing madly 
forward, while Aunt IIetty cowered in the bottom 
of the carriage, instinctively holding on to the 
seat, and, when she was finally rescued from her 
perilous position, much more dead than alive. 

It was Abigail that seized the reins and quieted 
the horses when they rushed into the yard and 
stopped, panting, on recognizing the familiar sur- 
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could not be paralleled in the memory of the oldest 
inhabitant: the elopement first, followed almost 
immediately by the tragic death of Uncle Caleb ; 
the heiress-ship of Abigail, which, although ex- 
pected, was now a very different affair since it was 
not to be shared with Charley ; the refusal of the 
heir to wear mourning for her benefactor ; and 
finally her removal to a great and distant city to 
enjoy her new prosperity. 

“‘In the name of all the calendar, Abby, where 
are you going, and what are you going to do ?” 
asked Aunt Iletty, as Abigail made her appearance 
one morning, ready for a journey, while the hired 
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roundings; and it was Abigail that helped Aunt 
Hetty to enter the house and recover sufliciently 
to tell what had happened ; and it was Abigail 
that summoned the hired man and sent him in- 
stuntly to the assistance of Uncle Caleb. 

But Farmer Longstreet was past all earthly aid. 
The fall had broken his neck, and he had died 
instantly ; and that was how it came to pass that 
his will remained unchanged ; and, after provid- 
ing for his wife, Abigail was left, as he had de- 
clared she should be, sole heir to everything of 
which he ‘‘ died possessed.” 

The excitement in the neighborhood rose to 
fever heat. Such a succession of sensational events 


man lifted her trunk into the wagonette outside, 
and stood waiting her appearance that he might 
drive her over to the ‘‘ deepo.” 

Abigail did not reply immediately. She was 
buttoning a pair of fashionable gloves, very long 
in the wrists, and having a great many buttons, 
She was fashionably, and also very youthfully, 
dressed from head to foot. Her outfit had been 
ordered and lavishly paid for at the nearest town ; 
and the effort to render it becoming, and to im- 
part an appearance of girlishness to its wearer, 
would have been pathetic had it not come so dan- 
gerously near being ridiculous. 

Ilaving finished the last button, Abigail caught 
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up a brilliant, lace-trimmed parasol, and then she 
turned toward her questioner. 

«‘T am going to New York, where I mean to 
stay for the present,” she said ; and, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, she added, with concentrated and 
indescribable bitterness: “(I am going to be a 
giddy young thing—if it isn’t too late, and if 
nature will let me. The man you all call my 
benefactor crushed out of my soul every ray of 
youth and brightness and innocent pleasure that 
God had put there, and I hate him for it. I 
have no use now for the wealth he left me. 
I only valued it because of him who made the 
least or the greatest things of value, so that I 
could share them with him. Had I been simply 
a light-hearted, happy girl—a giddy young thing 
such as Caleb Longstreet hated—Charley might 
have loved me. I have lost him, I have lost the 
whole world, I have lost every possibility in life ; 
but before I die I mean to know, if I can, what 
it is to be a giddy young thing. Perhaps it is too 
late, perhaps it was always too late—no matter ! 
If I was put into the world for any purpose I am 
ging now to find out what it is. Good-by, Mrs. 
Longstreet. I have no quarrel with you—you 
have been kind to me always—you would have 
made me young and happy and giddy as—as— 
Amie Laird, if you conld have had your way.” 

Aunt Hetty had retreated backward while Abi- 
gail spoke. Every word of that impassioned, em- 
bittered outpouring of long-restrained feeling fell 
on her like the stinging blow of a-whiplash ; and 
when, as she retreated, she came against a chair 
she dropped into it, grateful for the opportunity 
to sit down, as her knees bent under her. She 
did not answer a single word, and when Abigail 
at length turned away she had not even found 
breath enough to echo her last ‘‘ good-by.” 

It was a little more than three years later when 
Abigail returned to Meadowbrook Farm. She 
did not look like a giddy young thing. Her fash- 
ionable attire had disappeared. Her face was 
thinner and more sallow than ever. She wore a 
sad-colored gown of dusky gray, and a small bon- 
net of dark straw fitting closely over the hair that 
was already growing thin and gray; but there 
was a new Jook in her face, and in some indescrib- 
able way it seemed to beautify her—a look, as 
Aunt Hetty afterward said, ‘‘as if there was sun- 
shine about her like them halos in pictures of 
saints.” 

She had not come alone—Charley and his wife 
were with her ; and she carried their baby in her 
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arms—its little, sleeping, flowerlike -face resting 
against her breast. 

No one ever fully knew the story of those three 
years of absence; but Aunt Hetty thought she 
could guess ata good part of it from the frag- 
mentary remarks that occasionally fell from Abi- 
gail’s lips—almost as close as ever, but with a 
sweet and gentle smile softening their firm lines ; 
and from the effusive gush of young Mrs. Char- 
ley, who declared Abby to be ‘‘an angel of good- 
ness, who had saved them all from death and 
starvation when she found them ill with the 
fever, and perishing—actually dying—for food 
and care !” 

“‘T wasn’t intended for ‘a giddy young thing,’ 
Aunt Hetty,” Abigail said once, on a rare occa- 
sion when her lips unclosed to speak of herself ; 
*‘one has to be born that way. Now, Amie 
—it is natural to her, ‘and becoming to her. It 
made me—silly! We can’t change the nature 
God has given us, and I don’t even wish to have 
Amie different. Charley loves her that way, and 
T love them both.” 

Aunt Hetty felt the tears rush into her eyea, 
and for the first time she found herself ready to 
wish that Charley could have loved Abigail. 

It was that evening that Amie found in her 
room a parcel containing all the household linen 
that had been so carefully prepared during that 
summer when she had first come to Meadowbrook 
Farm. It was all marked ‘‘A. L.,” and a line of 
writing said: “So lucky our initials are the 
same !” 

Charley goes to sea occasionally, and when he 
tires of it he remains at home for the summer, or 
longer. He swings Amie in the same old ham- 
mock, between the maple trees, and she continues 
to be as pretty as ever, and the same giddy young 
thing—though she wears longer dresses, and very 
becoming ones, and a great many of them. 

There are three children now, and Abigail has 
almost the sole care of them, and they call her 
‘“*mamma ” more often than they do their mother ; 
but Amie only laughs at that, and says : 

‘*She can have the children, Charley, so long 
as I have you. She’s a kind of Madonna, anyway, 
and she’s made her will already ; and, after giv- 
ing usa life interest in everything, those babies 
inherit every dollar. But I’m satisfied.” 

“And so am I,” said Charley. ‘‘Dear old 
Abby—I never thought she could be so happy.” 

Then he swung the hammock to and fro, and 
the sunlight fell on Amie’s golden hair. 
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CHILD LIFE IN PERSIA. 


By JAMES BASSETT. 


THE picture of a child’s home is a chapter and 
lesson of the child’s life. All Persians except the 
dwellers in tents live either in closely built and 
walled villages or in cities. The Persian child is 
accustomed to the restricted quarters of the house 
and court. It is in the villages surrounded with 
orchards and gardens only that he has any pleas- 
ing prospect or attractive playground. The illus- 
tration shows two classes of dwellings such as afe 
to be seen in the large cities. The one in the 
foreground is a Persian house of the middle class, 
or such as is occupied by a family of moderate 
means. On the right and in the rear of it, half 
concealed by the foliage of large plane and poplar 
trees, is the white palace of a Persian officer of the 
government. The grounds about it form an ex- 
tensive park, in which are canals of running water, 
and broad stretches of flowers, and beautiful 
shrubs. The dwellings of the two classes of peo- 
ple are here in plain eontrast. The humbler 
house is not without attractions. It has decided 
advantage over our city homes of the same class 
of people, thongh it has its evils. The open court 
gives room for fountains and shrubbery, and 
permits the family to live much of the time in 
the open air, under the trees, and to enjoy, though 
they be poor, the sight and fragrance of the 
flowers and the play of the fountain. After sun- 
set the family resort.to the open court, having for 
their canopy the starry sky, and for their music 
the song of a nightingale perched in one of the 
rosebushes that adorn the court. When the air 


is heated with the summer day and the rooms 
ure close and hot there is great relief to be had 
from the feeling of oppression by going to the 
court and to the roof. No wonder that the Per- 
sians are all astrologers, for they sit and sleep 
more than half the year in the starlight! ‘The 
stars look down upon the family group, and each 
member of the household loves to study his own 
destiny as written in some one or more of the 
stars that shed their light upon him. When he 
wakes at night or in the earliest dawn a star is 
the first object that greets his eye. 

In these houses there need be no lack of light, 
for one side of every room may have wirdows 
upon the courts. A Persian house, then, bad as 
it may be, is incomparably better arranged for 
light and health than the flats of our crowded 
cities, and far more desirable as a home for poor 
children. I write of the average house of a Per- 
sian city, of its form of construction, not of its 
sanitary condition as known to Persia. 

Persian parents have a strong natural affection 
for their children, varying in intensity with the 
refinement of their natures and habits of their 
lives. They have ways of manifesting their love 
in common with the ways of other nations. But 
they have other ways which are peculiar to them, 
and determined by the prevalent ideas of right 
and what is best. With reference to the fate of a 
daughter, they firmly believe that no worse fort- 
une could possibly befall her than that she should 
remain unmarried. To sell her, therefore, to be 
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the life companion or servant of the rich, seems, 
in some instances, to them to be far better than 
to leave her to the fortunes of the poor, or to the 
power of her father’s master. 

The Mohammedan’s daughter, in accord with 
custom, leaves at a tender age her father’s house 
for that of her husband, and passes from the care 
and control of her own mother to the rule and 
tutelage of her mother-in-law. A Mohammedan 
mother’s affection, therefore, is concentrated upon 
her son. He is the support of her old age and 
her solace in sorrow, and he is taught that it is 
his great duty and honor to love and obey her. 
There is not so great a difference made between 
the fates of boys and girls of Christian Persians. 


Whether the birth of a Persian baby is a matter | 


of congratulation or of indifference to the parents 
depends very much upon the sex of the child. 
The advent of a son is deemed the realization of 
the most sanguine expectation and fulfillment of 
prayer, as well as an occasion of gratulation on 
the part of friends. The birth of a danghter is 
sometimes thought a happy event, but is more 
often considered a.thing that must be tolerated. 
But whether boy or girl, the wee thing must have 
a string tied on the arm for good luck ; the arms 
must be drawn down close to the body, the lower 
limbs straightened side by side, and then the 
whole body wrapped in cotton bands. When so 
done up the child looks like a mummy. In this 
way it is carried about during the first weeks of 
its life, and when laid to rest is strapped or tied 
in the cradle. In its wrapping of bands the in- 
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fant looks much like a papoose. This treatment 
has for its object to keep the body and limbs 
straight. 

It seems to be true the world over that babies 
must have some kind of a cradle, and must be 
rocked. ‘The Persian baby has a cradle, but in-_ 
stead of two rockers the bottom of the box is 
rounded like the bottom of a boat, yet it is so 
fixed that it cannot turn over. Many Persian 
mothers seem to prefer a small hammock to the 
wooden cradle. The hammock is trussed up in a 
corner of a room, and the baby is rocked by swing- 
ing the hammock. 

In well-to-do families the youngster is handed 
over to the keneez, a black nurse, for the Moham- 
medans are slaveholders ; but there wre not slaves 
enough for all the people, and only a few persons 
can purchase and keep them, for they are an ex- 
pensive luxury. In the lack of a negress, a white 
slave or hired servant is used. The nurse has al- 
most the entire charge of the child night and 
day. 

The separation of the sexes begins in the earli- 
est years of childhood. Since the Persian girl is 
of age at nine years, she must think herself a 
young woman very early in life. ‘The conscions- 
ness of this fact appears with the first intelligent 
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acts. The garments of infancy are exchanged for 
those of womanhood only. 

Persians have a great fondness for cupids and 
cherubs, and the propensity is indulged in the 
dress, or undress, of the little children, even in 
wealthy families, and is manifested in the decora- 
tion of ceilings and walls. It is offered as an 
apology for the short skirt and harem dress that 
the females are little girls, and that there is there- 
fore no more impropriety in such costume than 
there is in the costume of European and American 


girls, who quite late in girlhood wear short 
dresses. The Persians say they desire their 
women always to be girls. 

When the Persian girl is old enough to walk at 
all, if she should go into the street, led by the 
hand of her mother, she is dressed after the fash- 
ion of the old lady. She must wear the trousers 
or overalls, and the chadur and veil. Her home 
costume is the same as that of the other females 
of the harem. 

The Persian girl’s education, under the Persian 
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system, is a very short process. Her schooling 
consists in the routine of household duties. 
Among the peasantry and poor it is learning to 
winnow and wash the wheat, milking the sheep 
or kine, and cooking the food for the household, 
weaving-cloth and carpets, and spinning cotton, 
woolen and silk thread, and making the fine em- 
broidery. The period between helpless childhood 
and marriage is too brief for any great amount 
of culture of either hand or head. She is deliy- 
ered over to her husband and mother-in-law for 
the completion of her education. If a child of 
wealth and rank, all menial service and toil is 
thought to be beneath her care, and the princi- 
pal consideration presented to her is her mar- 
riage. She passes the period of childhood in idle- 
ness and play. If the girl is taught to read, it 
must be by a private tutor or some member of the 
family, for she cannot go to school in the mosque 
with the boys. Yet in spite of these disabilities 
many Mohammedan women are good readers and 
writers, and some have made marked proficiency 
in the knowledge of Persian literature. Daugh- 
ters of the rich and of the nobles are commonly 
taught to read, and many receive instruction 
from a mullah in the history, doctrines and rites 
of the Mohammedan faith. The religious cere- 
monies and festivals are so many that every child 
is fairly instructed and familiar with them, and 
the Sheah calendar has many names of women 
who are renowned saints and examples of domes- 
tic virtues. In the absence of any public system 
of education, the girl’s fate depends upon the pro- 
clivities and wealth of the parents or guardian. 
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The first plaything of a Persian girl is a doll. 
It is made of cloth, having ink spots for eyes and 
mouth and hair; but the doll dress may be of silk 
or satin, if these please her more than a pretty 
piece of calico. Her amusements are not so dis- 
tinct a type as those of her sex in Christian lands, 
She is deprived of all those which come from as- 
sociation with boys and young men. But music 
and dancing are common pastimes, especially with 
the household that can afford the expense of 
hired dancers. The most common sport of all 
classes is romping in the open air, in the court of 
the house or in the gardens without the village. 
But there is really very little variety to girl life, 
and marriage is looked to as the speedy end of 
the monotony and restrictions of girlhood and the 
beginning of the true sphere and wide liberties 
of womanhood. She may legally wed at nine 
years of age, and is deemed an unfortunate old 
maid if not married before the.close.of her twelfth 
year. So imperative is the popular sentiment 
that every girl must marry that an old maid is a 
being not to be found at all, unless it be among 
avery few families of high rank, in which any 
mismating would be thought a social disgrace. 
Yet during twelve years of residence in the land 
I did not hear of any such instance. Commer- 
cial enterprise has not attained that strength that 
it should disturb the distribution of the male and 
female population as it does in America. Polyg- 
amy also in that country tends to facilitate matri- 
mony. 

The laws that govern the purely social life of 
Jews and native Christians in Persia are essen- 
tially the same as those which govern Mohamme- 
dans. Early marriage is thought to be impera- 
tive. The daughter of a Jew must marry quite 
as early in life as the daughter of a Mohammedan. 
European ideas of social life have entered some 
parts of Persia, and have affected somewhat the 
native customs ; but I write not of the European- 
ized but of the genuine Persians. The Jewish 
girl looks forward to marriage as the chief end of 
her being, child though she may be. In educa- 
tion she is not above her Mohammedan sister, 
possibly not quite equal to her, but she has more 
liberty than the Mohammedan girl, and if she 
were old enough might havé some choice in the 
matter of her own marriage. She also, as the 
Mohammedan girl, suffers the evils of polygamy 
and easy divorce. She learns the work and cus- 
toms of Jewish women, which are slightly changed 
by religious rites and laws from those of Moham- 
medans. But owing to the disabilities under 
which her people suffer she has not the freedom 
of the Mussulman girl. Her dress is essentially 
the same as that of Armenian girls, that is, in- 
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stead of the short skirt of the harem she wears 
the long dress. 

The social customs of Armenian Christians dif- 
fer in no great measure from those of other Ori- 
entals; but the costumes of the females are in 
marked contrast with those of Mussulman women 
as seen in their homes. Armenian girls wear the 
long skirt both at home and on the street, though 
when in the street they are covered with the cha- 
dur. This is sometimes white, but where Moham- 
medan tolerance will permit the Armenian woman 
prefers to wear the dark-blue chadur worn. by all 
Mohammedan women. The Armenian girl has 
more to do with the selection of a hnsband for 

- herself than the Mussulman girl. Ostensibly the 
matrimonial arrangements from first to last are 
made by the parents and third parties, but her 
own feelings are nct disregarded in all cases, and 
if they are not in accord with those of the parents 
the marriage hardly ever takes place until opposi- 
tion on her part ceases. As she is but a child, 
her notions, likes and dislikes are quite unreliable 
and changeable. Yet the Oriental customs of be- 
trothal and marriage, thongh they appear to be 
very arbitrary, seem to result in quite as happy 
marriages as our customs of engagement and per- 
sonal preferences. 

Small Armenian girls attend school with Ar- 
menian boys in some places. Private tutors also 
are employed, but commonly the schools for girls 
are to be had in the vicinity of a nunnery only, 
where the nuns give instruction in the primary 
branches and ornamental work. 

The Persian boy of Mohammedan parentage 
enjoys large liberty compared with his sister. 
Like her, however, in this particular his promo- 
tion from infancy to maturity is very rapid. 
There is no costume intermediate between that of 
infancy and manhood. In the second or third 
year he is dressed like aman. In the long coat, 
long trousers and high black hat he looks like a 
quaint old man. Until six or seven years of age 
he has time for play ; but certainly after that, if 
of poor parents, he must work. The middle and 
lowest classes of the people are so pressed for the 
means of subsistence that every member of the 
family must be a breadwinner. The boy at eight 
years of age, if not earlier, is made a shagird, that 
is, an apprentice. If the parents are farmers he 
is put to work on the farm in some way suited to 
his years. If his parents are townspeople the boy 
will most likely learn the trade of his father, or 
be apprenticed to a shoemaker, mason, carpenter, 
or other mechanic or tradesman. 

The shagirds havea rough time. Persians be- 
lieve in the virtue of the rod and of cuffs, and the 
master is not slow to use his authority over the 
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child. Little boys eight and ten years of age are 
employed to carry mortar for masons, and to mix 
the gatch, or plaster of Paris, as we term it. 
When mixed it must be used quickly before it 
sets. So the boy must be lively; if he is not, he 
is sure to get acuffing. But he is consoled with 
the reflection that his master was once a shagird, 
and that he himself will be a master some day 
and cuff other boys. 

The Persian boy is frequently employed to care 
for the flocks of sheep and goats ; but he must be 
a large lad if left alone with them, for it is a com- 
mon saying of Persians that wherever there is a 
flock of sheep there is a wolf near, but usuaily 
there is more than one wolf at hand, and thiev- 
ing is common, for bands of gypsies and elyots 
roam over the country, and do not hesitate to 
take whatever they can make way with. So the 
Persian boy, if a shepherd, must either have the 
help of a man or keep his flock in a safe place. 
However, he has good help in his shepherd dog, 
a great buff or tan-colored creature, well able to 
kill the largest wolf in a few seconds. 

Boys in Persia are employed to beat cotton, for 
they have no cotton mills. After it is picked by 
the boys, women or men, the pod is taken off, it 
is put in a pile, when a boy or a man takes an 
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implement like a long bow with one tant string ; 
he lets the string rest in a small bit of the cotton, 
and then strikes the string, causing it to vibrate 
rapidly, so that the cotton fibres are all quickly 
separated and the dust and dirt fall out. Persian 
boys soon learn to make sandals and shoes and 
hats, an: to bind books and to weave. 

Some of the poor boys are apprenticed to pro- 
fessional dancers, musicians and 
showmen, by whom they are trained 
to sing and dance and to perform 
many tricks. ‘The training is any- 
thing but fun, for the little fellows 
are badly beaten and hard worked. 
When they have attained proficien- 
cy they are dressed in girl’s cloth- 
ing, and made to dance and sing in 
public places or in private parlors 
for the entertainment of companies 
of men or gatherings of women, 
especially at weddings and other 
festivals. 

The music is not such as Euro- 
pean and American boys love to 
hear, and I fear they would think it 
more noisy than harmonious; but 
it is such as Persians love, and con- 
sider the most finished and artistic. 
The boys love to sing, but their 
singing is quaint and monotonous, 
the variations being made more by 
quavers and trills and tremulous 
tones than by any decided range of 
voice. I never heard a Persian girl 
sing. I have seen many of them, 
but I have never heard even by re- 
port that.any of them sing. I have 
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known: that travelers 
have written of singing 
and dancing girls whom 
they saw and heard ; but 
their girls were the 
-.. dancing and singing 
Y boys I have described. 
Yet it seems to be true 
that in rare instances 
girls sing and dance for 
the ladies of the harem. 

Persian boys are not 
only put to work in the 
trades and at farming 
at a very tender age, 
but they are early in life 
charged with the re- 
sponsibility of govern- 
ment and the manage- 
ment of estates. ‘The 
son of a khan is himself a khan, the head of a 
tribe or a clan, and early learns to assist his 
father in the duties of: his station. The sons 
of the nobles by this means acquire the courteous 
and graceful manners of the princes. The gov- 
ernor of a large district in Persia, whom I knew 
personaily, left his capital for some months, giv- 
ing the entire management of the affairs of the 
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province to his son, who was thirteen years of 
age. It is true that the affairs of the capital be- 
came somewhat complicated, but not solely from 
mismanagement by the young lad. The third 


son of the king was mayor of the capital at eight-: 


cen years of age. 

The Lersian boy whose parents can give him 
food and pay a small tuition fee can go to school. 
The village schools are sustained only by individ- 


ual enterprise or. by the revenues of a mosque. 


There are no district or free schools, unless the 
uncertain revenues of the mosques can make some 
free. 

In most villages there are no revenues for this 
purpose, and if any school be had it is tanght by 
the mullah in his own house or in the porch of 
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in the shop and store, but occasionally a little in- 
struction in keeping accounts is given in the 
schools. All the higher branches of learning are 
thought to be necessary for the mullahs and princes 
only. 

When the boy has learned to read the Koran— 
his Bible—and can write, and has read some of 
the Persian poets and rules of prayer and religious 
rites, his education is completed, unless it is in- 
tended that he shall bea mullah. In that case 
he puts on the white turban, and attends the 
school at the mosques in some of the large towns- 
or cities, attending upon the lectures and lessons 
given by the most distinguished professors. He 
studies with them logic, rhetoric, grammar and 
theology, and the religious ceremonies. In the 
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the mosque. In the large cities schools are more 
abundant. Private schools are tanght by mirzas, 
or mullahs, for their own pecuniary profit. A few 
boys assemble in one room; each one has his own 
rug or mat, which he puts upon the matting of 
the floor, and upon which he sits crosslegged as 
he studies. The studying consists in reading aloud 
in concert with the teacher, all the scholars sway- 
ing the head and body forward and backward, in 
concert with the movements of the teacher. ‘The 
teacher believes in the efficacy of sticks, and keeps 
a bundle of them at hand as a remedy not only of 
disorderly conduct, but of dullness of comprehen- 
sion also. The course of study consists of learn- 
ing to read Persian and Arabic, and learning to 
write the different styles of penmanship. © The 
knowledge of bookkeeping is commonly learned 


course of these studies he receives rations, or al- 
lowances of money, from the authorities of the 
mosque. His ambition is to go to the celebrated 
schoois at Najaf—the shrine of Ali—and to Kor- 
ballah—the shrine of Imam Hosein. In these 
and other renowned places thousands of mullahs 
are supported as they pursue their studies during 
many years. 

The Shah has established a university at Tehe- 
ran which is attended by some three hundred 
lads. Most of the pupils are the sons of Moham- 
medan parents, but some are Jews, and others are 
Armenians. The school with its course of etudy is 
conducted in the main on the plan of Europ2an 
universities, and is very different from the old- 
style Persian school. ‘The boys are subject to the 
order and service of the Persian Government, and 
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have an annual allowance for food and clothing, 
having a regulation costume. 

The Armenian and Jewish boys have separate 
schools from each other and from Mohammedan 
children. Each religious sect is careful to main- 
tain its own order and faith. It is only in the 
schools conducted by foreign missionaries, or in 
the Shah’s College, that the children of the differ- 
ent religions are brought together. The Arme- 
nian boys do not commonly learn to read at all. 
A few of them go to school to a priest or vartobed, 
and learn to read and write the Armenian lan- 
guage. The occupations of Jews and Armenians 
are essentially the same as those of the Moham- 
medans, and the sports of the boys are the same, 
except that, as the parents of Mohammedan chil- 
dren are commonly better off in money matters, 
they have more means of gratifying their wishes, 
and have more liberty to hold property than the 
people of other religions. The Mohammedan boys 
of wealthy parents learn horsemanship while they 
are very young, and are good riders. : 

The children of all the peasantry of Persia must 
suffer much privation and hardship. They are 
poorly fed and clothed, and unhealthy. They 
suffer from ophthalmia and fevers, and have some 
or all of the diseases known by children of other 
countries. They could sympathize with an Amer- 
ican or European boy in his experience of teeth- 
ing, croup, measles, diphtheria and smallpox. 
Diphtheria is said to have been unknown until in- 
troduced from Europe. So we may know there 
is this exchange, that if Orientals have given the 
cholera to us, we have repaid them in diphthe- 
ria, and: perhaps smallpox ; bat the meusles and 
smallpox are commonly so mild in type that they 
seem not to be feared at all, and are seldom at- 
tended with any serious results, thanks to the dry 
and genial climate. 

The mortality among Persian children is very 
great. The graveyards show that this statement 
is true ; it is proved also by the fact that the ag- 
gregate population is not increased in the course 
of several decades, even in times of peace. The 
mortality is attributed to the lack of sanitary ar- 
rangements in villages and cities, as well as to 
insufficiency of food and clothing and medical 
attention. 

There are some things in regard to which the 
Persian children can sympathize with American 
and European. They do not like castor oil, espe- 
cially the crude oil extracted from the castor bean 
in Persia. They do not like the dentist; he is 
either the barber or the blacksmith, and pulls 
teeth with the same instrument with which he 
pulls nails out of the horse’s shoes, unless he has 
been so far Europeanized as to possess some of 
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the instruments of a European dentist. Persian 
boys are often truants ; but they all have a pro- 
found respect for gray-haired and aged people, 
and are taught to be very polite, and to manifest 
their respect by very profound bows, silence and 
service. 

There are many amusements known by Amer- 
can boys of which the Persian has no knowledge. 
He never saw a marble, nor a pair of skates, al- 
though in all the northern half of his country he 
has seen ice. He never went skating with the 
girls, nor riding on a toboggan or in a sleigh, 
and never went to spelling school. He hates the 
snow and ice, except in the summer season. He 
dislikes to walk in the mud or snow with sandals 
on, and to go out in a snowstorm dressed in white 
cotton trousers, the usual costume of the common 
people. He and his sisters, instead of snowball- 
ing one another, or sliding on the ice, prefer to 
tuck their feet under a warm kursee, that is, a 
quilt spread over a framework above a pan of live 
coals of fire. 

But poor Persian babies have many sorrows 
and mishaps. ‘They have many floggings. They 
are scolded, and the little fellows often tumble 
into the hOse—the fountain in the court—and are 
drowned ; yet Persians think they must have the 
fountain, and take their chances, so far as the 
children are concerned. 

But Persian boys have their sports. They fly 
kites, and queer-shaped kites they are, but they 
fly high. Persian boys play a game which we may 
call marbles, but it is played with the vertebra of 
bulls and goats which have been killed for the 
market. These are snapped, and rolled as mar- 
bles. Persian boys wrestle and scuffle a great 
deal as other boys do, and run foot races. Some 
of them go to ram and cock fights. They all 
seem to have a passionate love of flowers, and 
like to stroll in the gardens and to eat cucum- 
bers, grapes and melons. There are hardly any 
Persians so poor that they cannot keep a donkey, : 
and the boys have fine sport riding the white and: 
gray donkeys. They are pretty creatures, very 
fleet, and the palons, or saddles, used on them are 
very gayly finished and covered with crimson or 
green velvet, or with pretty patterns of small Per- 
sian carpets. The donkeys are rapid pacers, and 
canter fleetly. 

Persian boys take part in many of the religious 
ceremonies. Bands of them are trained for the 
mournings of the month of Mohareem, when they 
go about the streets in processions following a 
draped standard, and Jed by men who repeat the 
names of their saints Hassan and Hosein, at the 
same time beating their breasts as they pronounce 
the name of one and the other. The little boys 
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are a solemn-looking set as they march, each one 
having his hands clasped on his breast, and hay- 
ing his eyes intently looking forward, without 
turning his head to either side. Little boys learn 
to repeat the azon in very early years. The azon 
is the call to prayer which is cried from the top 
of a high minaret or from the roof of a house. It 
is quite an art to repeat the azon correctly, with 
all the intonation given by an experienced singer, 
or crier. 

The Persian boy has his objects of ambition. 
He has a history which tells him of great men 
in nearly every line of life— great soldiers and 
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A aarpen full of blossoms large, 
A cedar, and a stream of pearl, 
And, dreaming by the mirrored marge, 
Zara, the lazy Persian girl. 
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kings, great poets and great martyrs for their re- 
ligion. His teacher will tell him of mirzas who are 
famous for the beauty of their penmanship, and 
whose writings are worth fabulous prices. Sadi 
and Firdusi are read as models of the poetic art. 
Rustum is the fabled hero of the myths. Ali 
and Hosein aud many other martyrs are thought 
to be examples of the highest virtues. But the 
Persian boy knows nothing of the world beyond 
his own country and his own religion. No won- 


der that he thinks his own land the best, his own 
king the greatest, his own prophets the wisest of 
the world ! 


A robe of film, for summer hours, 
Fiows softly round her, light as air— 

Of fainter gold than cowslip flowers-— 
And both her rosy feet are bare. 


Her pillows, rich with silken cloth, 
With tiger’s skins thereunder rolled, 


Have lustres like the painted moth. 


Splendid with arabesques of gold. 


She feels the noon of drowsy power. ‘ 
The wind of myrrh that wanders in— 
She lies in languor, like a flower, 
Upon the mighty tiger’s skin. 


She only hears the fly that hums; 
She only sees the water wild 

Flow on between the flag blossoms, 
And rock the lotus like a child; 


While, lulled among the blossoms bright, 
She dreams through all the heat of noon, 
Until soft-colored comes the night. 
And brings the bulbul and the moon. 


a 


GRACE FOR GRAOE. 


S wnen the circling hills give back the 
= sound 


oo Startling with echo all ihe silence round, 


So from our hearts, Lord, may Thy holy voice 
An echo ring that shall Thy heart rejoice. 


As when at sunset all the sea is 
bright 
With crimson glories of reflected light, 
So may Thy image, Lord, reflected be 
Within our hearts, Thy love and purity. 
A. W. M. W. 


‘*STEPPING BETWEEN THE TWO MEN, SIIE SAID, ‘SURELY YOU TWO ARE NOT GOING TO QUARREL !” 


WON 


IN: ‘THE. LOSING. 


By JAmes Cox. 


Ir was early in the evening of Easter Monday, 
1889, and the intense heat of that premature sunm- 
mer day was giving way to a gentle breeze from 
the south. Oklahoma, the youngest of our 'Terri- 
tories, had been open to settlement but a few 
hours, and the deer and rabbits which had held 
undisputed possession of the land since the In- 
dians had moved from it had not had time to 
either recover from their fright or to find shelter 
from the mass of humanity which had been rac- 
ing into and through the ‘‘ promised Jand ” since 
the President’s proclamation had gone into effect 
at high noon. 

Two hooded wagons, or “prairie schooners,” 
were moving -rapidly along the Canadian River 
Valley, and running one of the countless races 
which characterized the opening day of Okla- 
homa, the goal in each instance being a choice 
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quarter section with every indication of excep- 
tional fertility. The horses were being urged to 
renewed exertion by shouts and blows, and the 
astonished and overheated quadrupeds, accus- 
tomed for years to a three-mile-an-hour gait or 
less, were in momentary danger of utterly col- 
lapsing. 

Suddenly the trail the wagons were following 
turned sharply to the north, and in place of the 
dry, sandy soil through which the wagons had 
been plowing there was a profusion of grass as 
high as the hubs of the wheels and the knees of 
the horses. 

“'Ain’t that worth waiting six months for, 
lass ?”? demanded the driver of the foremost 
wagon, addressing a fair-haired girl of seventeen 
or eighteen summers who was standing behind 
him and eagerly scanning the distant horizon. 
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“T’m afear’d that outfit knows where we’re goin’, 
and means to head us off ; but if we can beat him 
by a yard we'll hold that claim agin all America.” 

The girl made no immediate response. Life 
had not had many charms for her that year, nor 
the one before it; for her father was one of the 
unfortunate farmers who had started out two 
years too soon for the new country, and he had 
been twice ejected for ignoring the law and set- 
tling in Oklahoma before its legal opening. His 
wife had died from exposure and hardship, and 
his daughter, Ethel, who had been his compan- 
ion throughout his protracted struggle with the 
soldiers, had found much less of the romantic 
than of the tragic in the experience. 

“Tm glad we’re there at last,” she said, after 
a few seconds’ silence. ‘‘It’s been a dreary time 
since mother died.” 

“‘ Well, it’s all over now, lass,” was the reply. 
**We’ve beaten the sorrel team by a hundred 
yards, and the law’ll stand by us for all time ;” 
and springing from the wagon, the old man—for 
he was long past middle age—hastily unhitched 
his team, and then, with the businesslike pre- 
cision of an old-time ‘‘ boomer,” he produced 
from a place of safety a roughly constructed no- 
tice board, which he speedily attached to a con- 
venient sapling. It bore the simple legend, 
“This Claim is Taken ;” and to the mind of 
Jvel Wayman, who had wasted over two years 
of his life waiting and fighting for a new home, 
this established an absolute and indefeasible title 
to the homestead. 

In the meantime the second wagon had ar- 
rived, and its sole occupant, a man of herculean 
build, apparently about thirty years of age, had 
also taken steps to secure a title to the coveted 
quarter section. The law is proverbially uncer- 
tain, and the law as to the settlement of public 
lunds abounds with an uncertainty which is glori- 
ous only to the band of lawyers and shysters who 
fatten on the hard-earned and harder-saved dol- 
lars of misguided ‘* boomers,” as it is usual in the 
West to call men who devote the best efforts of 
their lives to acquiring a farm site without pay- 
ing anything for it. So while Joel Wayman, a 
Kansas farmer, relied on his signboard as a title 
creator, Herbert Walker, who had been born and 
raised in Indiana, proceeded to dig a trench round 
his wagon and camp, on the legal principle he be- 
lieved to be beyond dispute, that the first man to 
commence actual improvements is the owner, de 
gure as well as de facto, of the ground upon which 
he settles. Eminent lawyers and courts of record 
have decided that each of these theories is correct, 
and where doctors of the law differ it is not re- 
murkable that honest farmers fail to agree. 
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The two home seekers had pitched their tents, 
if such the thin coverings of the wagons could be 
called, within a hundred paces of each other, but 
it was not until noon on the following day that 
they made one another’s acquaintance. They had 
eyed each other suspiciously in the twilight, and 
the sleep of either would have been sounder had 
the other been a mile farther away, while the first 
thought of-each in the morning was of the in- 
truder who was the only obstacle to that feeling 
of security which the seeker after a home naturally 
desires. But it was not until they met at the river 
bank, whither they had Jed their half-rested horses 
to drink, that they formally recognized each 
other’s existence. 

Joel was the first to speak. As the winner in 
the race he felt himself aggrieved at the persist- 
ence of the man he had beaten. 

“‘What good do you suppose you did digging 
that ditch on my property last night ?” he asked, 
in a tone which might easily be taken as offensive 
if so desired by the person addressed. 

Said person displayed a perfect willingness so 
to accept it, though it was his manner rather 
than his words that invited, or at least did not 
repel, a quarrel. : 

‘*That’s my business. What Id like to know is 
how soon you and your girl are going to move off 
my claim.” 

“You ain’t got no claim,” retorted the Kan- 
san, angrily. ‘‘I located this quarter section two 
years ago, when I was here with Captain Payne 
and twenty others. The soldiers druv us out, but 
I’d marked this creek, and could have found it 
blindfold any time. If you’re huntin’ trouble 
you'll wait here till I get you kicked off, or do it 
myself, for that matter ; but if you’ve an ounce of 
good sense you'll hitch up your wagon and locate 
on some other quarter before all the good ones 
are took.” 

The younger man took the advice in rather bad 
part, and proceeded to enlarge on the law as it 
had been expounded to him by an Indiana attor- 
ney, who had, with a doubtful regard to the code 
of good morals, or at least of brotherly love, ad- 
vised the young home seeker to follow the trail of 
some man who appeared to know the lay of the 
land, and then to get ahead of him by commenc- 
ing improvements on the quarter section before 
the man of superior geographical knowledge had 
time to make a start. Mr. Walker did not repeat 
all that the attorney had told him, but he said 
enough to establish what he regarded as an unan- 
swerable argument in favor of his rights. 

“I don’t want to know what your lawyer told 
you,” shouted out Joel in response ; ‘‘ but I want 
you to understand that if I am old enough to be 
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your father I’ve strength enough to throw you 
off this claim, and I’! do it too.” 

He advanced a step toward his opponent, evi- 
dently as a hint to that gentleman that he was 
prepared to settle the dispute then and there by 
force of arms or fists, and a collision would in all 
probability have taken place but for the prompt 
action of Ethel, who had scented danger and had 
followed her father through the rich blue grass to 
the river. Stepping between the two men, she 
said, very quietly, but firmly : 

«Surely you two are not going to quarrel! We 
are miles from home, and need be neighbors, and 
not enemies.” 

Her father muttered something about it not be- 
ing any of her business, and the younger man 
said, somewhat shamefacedly : 

**T ain’t after pickin’ a quarrel with the old 
man, miss. I claim this quarter section, and as 
Y’ve traveled over a thousand miles to get it, it 
ain’t to be expected I’m going to give up without 
a word.” ‘ 

«*But we were here first,” replied the girl, 
“‘and if you only knew how we suffered all last 
winter waiting for the proclamation you’d be sorry 
for us. At any rate, you and father needn’t 
quarrel about it. I suppose there’s some court 
that will settle everything.” 

“‘That’s just what I was saying, and I don’t 
see why we can’t be friends until it’s all settled,” 
was the retort ; and Joel grunting an ill-humored 
assent, hostilities were adjourned by common con- 
sent, and the men turned their attention to the 
more pressing needs of tle hour. 

But it was a truce rather than a treaty of peace 
that had been agreed to, and all through the 
burning heat of the summer the man from Kan- 
sas and the man from Indiana kept up a petty 
warfare and vendetta. Neither had more than a 
few dollars left out of the little hoard each had 
possessed when he started out in search of a new 
home in a land reported to be flowing with milk 
and honey, but two notices of claim and two of 
contest were filed at the Kingfisher Land Office in 
respect of the ‘‘ N.E. quarter of Section 15, Town- 
ship E, Range 15 N.,” as the coveted quarter sec- 
tion was known in the Government Survey. And 
the lawyers smiled as they noted the circumstance, 
while the land commissioner kindly suggested that 
the best way out of the difficulty would be for 
each to take eighty acres rather than both to run 
the risk of losing all. 

Walker was willing to compromise. Pioneer 
life had not proved quite so alluring as he had ex- 
pected, and three months’ ‘ batching” on a very 
slim larder had reduced his pugnacity as well as 
his avoirdupois. Besides this, he felt a trifle 
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ashamed of himself for having taken the lawyer’s 
advice, and he found himself wishing that he 
were back in Indiana again, more than once. 

But Wayman was obdurate. That he was mor- 
ally in the right no one could question, and that 
he had the law on his side he was equally cer- 
tain. He had lost none of the old ‘‘ boom ” fever, 
and he openly expressed his contempt for the 
hundreds of farmers who had abandoned their 
claims in despair and commenced their weary and 
ruinous march back toward older and more set- 
tled States. 

He had built a little dugout cabin in which 
his daughter and himself existed ; it would bea 
libel on the word “lived” to use it in connection 
with the existence dragged out. Wayman’s con- 
stitution was giving way to the exposure and hard- 
ship of the last two years, and although he toiled 
hard to raise a crop, the corn failed to tassel and 
the potatoes yielded next to nothing. How the 
two were going to live through the winter was a 
problem he dared not attempt to solve. 

Early in the fall tired nature asserted itself, and 
one morning Wayman found himself unable to 
leave the rude bench which served as a bed. 
Ethel had feared this for weeks, and although she 
busied herself about the house, attended to the 
horses, and maintained an air of even unusual 
cheerfulness, her heart was very sad, and every 
time she conld do so unobserved she took refuge 
in that never-failing source of consolation to a 
daughter of Eve, a good cry. Her father grow- 
ing weaker instead of stronger, she determined, a 
few mornings after his breakdown, to visit the lit- 
tle town that had grown up a few miles from their 
claim, in search of medical aid. The wagon tongue 
was broken, and there being no one to mend it, 
she started upon her journey on foot. 

Walker watched her start, and when he saw she 
passed the next little farmhouse and kept on the 
trail toward the town he divined her errand, and 
forthwith had what he called a ‘‘ good think.” 
This took him a few minutes, and then, with a 
haste thoroughly at variance with his usual phleg- 
matic manner, he hitched up his team and drove 
toward town as rapidly as his sorrels could be 
prevailed upon to trot. 

He overtook his opponent’s daughter about a 
mile on the road, and pulling up suddenly, at- 
tempted to rehearse the little speech he had been 
composing as he drove along. But a bashfulness 
which was a novel experience took possession of 
him, and finding it impossible to say what he had 
intended, but feeling that it was absolutely neces- 
sary to say something, he remarked, somewhat 
sheepishly, that it was a ‘‘ fine morning.” 

Ethel ignored the remark, but did not ignore 
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the fact that the wagon was apparently going to 
town, and that she could save time as well as 
trouble by riding in it. She had not exchanged 
many words with the young farmer since the en- 
counter by the river, but she had watched him at 
work repeatedly, and had long since come to the 
conclusion that he was not such a “bad sort” as 
her father persisted in believing. So it was with 
little hesitation that she asked : 

«‘ Are you going into town, Mr. Walker ?” 

“Yes, I was thinking of going,” stammered 
the Indianian, as though he were out driving in a 
barouche and was not particular just where his 
high-steppers took him. 

‘Then won’t you please let me ride? Father’s 
very sick and I’m going for a doctor.” 

The ride was a pleasant one for the young 
farmer, who succeeded in convincing his fair com- 
panion that everything would come out all right, 
and that there necdn’t be any fighting over the 
claim, after all. 

But if the susceptible young Indianian was 
honest in his intention of abandoning his 
“rights” to please the fair-haired, blue-eyed 
daughter of the man he was opposing, he was 
never called upon to carry out this act of self- 
sacrifice. The doctor who accompanied them 
back from the town shook his head when he saw 
Mr. Wayman, and told Walker confidentially that 
it was a case in which medicine would do little 
or no good. 

The sick man was slow to give up hope, but 
before the winter had set in his only anxiety 
was what would become of his child. 
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The feud between him and Walker was a thing 
of the past. The young man attended to the 
“‘chores,” helped in the honse generally, and 
became quite one of the family, and when, early 
in December, the old ‘ boomer’s ” eyes were 
closed in death, it was the man who had quar- 
reled with him on the law of claims and home- 
steads that superintended the arrangements for 
the humble interment in a secluded corner of the 
disputed quarter. 

* * * * * * 

Three months had elapsed since Mr. Wayman’s 
death, and Ethel was living with some relatives 
near Wichita, Kansas, in the very unsatisfactory 
condition of doing twice as much work as the 
hired girl, and getting nothing in return but her 
board and an occasional hint at the kindness of 
her benefactors. But the food was better than 
what she had eaten in Oklahoma or on its borders, 
and the life generally was far less arduous; the 
result being that she had lost the sad, weary look 
which she had brought away with her from the 
little cabin in which her father died. She was 
astonished one afternoon to be told by one of her 
cousins that a gentleman wanted to see her; and 
she was more astonished still when, a few minutes 
later, she found herself in the presence of Ierbert 
Walker. 

The young man was evidently got up for the 
occasion, and Ethel was half ashamed of the sur- 
prise she felt at his handsome appearance. 

“How did you find out that I was living in 
this neighborhood, Mr. Walker ?” was her first 
question after the usual exchange of greetings. 

“Got your address from 
the land office,” was the 
reply. 

“Oh, I suppose, then, 
you’ve got some papers for 
me tosign,” said the young 
girl, sadly. ‘“ Really, I 
don’t care anything about 
the claim. If you want it 
you can have it, so far as I 
am concerned.” 

Walker laughed a little 
uneasily. 

“T’ve sold out my right 
to Will Johnson’s son. He 
wanted to get a claim near 
his father, and he’s ge’ed 
me one hundred dollars for 
a quit claim. I guess the 
half of it belongs to you.” 

“‘So that’s what you’ve 
come for!” said the young 
lady, with just a tinge of 
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disappointment in her tone and a distinct feeling 
of disappointment at her heart. 

No girl was ever less of a coquette than Ethel, but 
she had thought a good deal of her old neighbor 
and his kindness during her father’s illness, and 
to find that he had only come to get her receipt 
for fifty dollars was a distinct blow to her vanity. 
Fifty dollars is a good deal of money to a girl who 
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never had a bank account and whose pocketbook 
contained less than fifty cents, but the knowledge 
that she is the object of interest to a good-looking 
member of the opposite sex is worth considerably 
more, even to a young lady who has neither funds 
nor expectations. 

“‘’Tain’t that altogether, neither,” stammered 
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Herbert, whose knowledge of Lindley Murray was 
limited, and whose embarrassment and bad gram- 
mar invariably kept pace with each other. ‘‘ I’ve 
bin a-thinkin’ as how I’d acted kinder mean to- 
ward you folks, and as how I oughter make some 
amends.” 

Ethel assured him no ‘‘amends” were neces- 
sary, and an awkward pause ensued. Then Ethel, 
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in order to keep up a semblance of conversation, 
asked her visitor where he proposed settling. 

‘ Well,” he said, pulling his chair a little closer 
to hers and making an unsuccessful effort to take - 
hold of one of her hands, “I was thinkin’ of 
going back to Indiana, where I can earn a decent 
living without quarrelin’ and fussin’ with the 
neighbors. Only I’d hate worse kind to go hum 
alone, and I want you to go ’long wi’ me.” 

Just what Ethel said in reply need not be re- 
corded. Suffice it to say that when, a few days 
later, Mr. Herbert Walker resumed his retreat 
Eastward he did not go alone; and it is his em- 
phatic opinion that he won a great deal more by 
losing the race along the Canadian River Valley 
than he could have possibly secured by winning it. 
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By EMELINE G, PIERSON, 


THE D’ANTERROCHES NUPTIALS. 

THAT ardent young French marquis who came 
speeding over the sea to strike a blow for American 
liberty at the darkest hour of the Revolutionary 
struggle struck a note in American hearts that 
has been vibrating ever since. Everything con- 
nected with the name of Lafayette touches a re- 
sponsive chord in the memory or the imagina- 
tion of a grateful people, and the fact that the 
hero of this little early love story was a kinsman 
of that beloved French ally of Washington be- 
speaks him a kindly interest with the readers of 
this late day, even if he 
had not a romantic atmos- 
phere of his own. His 
story has unfolded itself 
so delightfully from an- 
thentic old records and 
letters, and the cherished 
memories of an ancient 
lady (who died recently, 
nearly a hundred years 
old), that one wonders 
why it has not seen the 
light before. Back of it 
is so much entertaining 
and instructive French 
history, that it opens a 
mine of wealth to the his- 
torical student ; but it is 
only with a young French 
bridegroom in the strug- 
gling colonies of America 
that we have to do here. 

In the “days of 76” the head of the noble 
house of D’Anterroches in France was Joseph 
Alexander, Count d’Anterroches, Lieutenant Gen- 
eral of the French Army, the Captain of the 
French Guard about whom we may read in Vol- 

* taire’s ‘‘ Reign of Louis XV.” There he is cele- 
brated for his urbanity of manner, and the ex- 
quisite miniature, which we copy by favor of an 
American citizen of D’Anterroches blood, bears 
out the semblance of the polished French gentle- 
man. He is the hero of the famous story of the 
great battle of Fontenoy, when a portion of the 
English army met the French Guard face to faee. 
The English officers took off their hats. The 
French, who had moved forward, returned their 
salute. ‘Gentlemen of the French Guard, fire !” 
exclaimed Lord Charles Hay. ‘‘ Fire yourselves, 
gentlemen of England,” replied Count d’Auter- 
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British soldier he came to America in 1777. 


roches ; ‘‘ we never fire first!” It was the same 
Count d’Anterroches who, at the siege of Maes- 
tricht, replied to some one who maintained that 
the town was impregnable, ‘‘'That word, sir, is 
not French.” 

A scion of a younger branch of this D’Anter- 
roches family was Joseph Louis, Chevalier d’An- 
terroches, born at the Chateau of Puydernac, near 
Tulle, Limousin, on the 25th of August, 1753. 
His father was Jean Pierre, Count d’Anterroches, 
and his mother, Lady Jeanne Francoise Teissier 
de Channac (whence the Lafayette relationship). 

The bewildering array of 

geneclogical notes, care- 

fully preserved, would 
carry us back to the 
twelfth century if we 
_ should stop to trace the 
connection among the 
nobility of France, for 
there is a clean record of 
this ancient house, with 
notable men in every gen- 
eration, gaining distinc- 
tion mainly in arms. In 
this military family, how- 
ever, Joseph Louis, being 
a younger son, was in- 
tended for the church, 
and carefully educated 
toward that end. He was 
sent to complete his 
studies with his uncle, 

Alexander Cesar d’An- 
terroches, Bishop of Condom (who has a fur- 
ther trail of titles, overmatching even those of 
his brother, the polite commandant at Fontenoy). 
The bishop essayed to mold and develop the 
priest, but the hot soldier blood would assert it- 
self, and finally the youth ran away to England 
and joined her army. Ilis aristocratic parents 
bought him a commission as ensign, and as a 
He 
soon discovered into what a peculiar position his 
willful precipitation had placed him, for as a 
Frenchman in British ranks he was opposed to 
the declared policy of his country, which was 
soon in alliance with the colonies. 

About the time of the battle of Saratoga he was 
taken prisoner by the Americans. At his capt- 
ure he begged for paper and ink, and wrote im- 
mediately to Lafayette, ‘and in a short time,” 
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as his daughter used to tell the story, ‘those 
two young Frenchmen were in each other’s arms.” 
Of the history of his parole we know nothing, but 
of the freedom of his movements within the 
American lines we have every evidence. 

One day, while riding with some American of- 
ficers over the Morris highway through Chatham, 
N. J., he encountered near the bridge over the 
Passaic in that ancient village a pretty girl who 
had just stepped out of her home on the slope 
above the river. He looked in her sweet face, 
and lost his heart. She was Mary Vanderpoel, 
the daughter of Captain David Vanderpoel, a 
sturdy American patriot, whose ancestors had 
come from Holland. Captain David’s thoughts 
were given to his distracted country, to the suf- 
fering army retreating through New Jersey, and 
to the risks of his family during these unquiet 
times. But Love was laying siege to his daugh- 
ter’s heart ; and before he had realized the situa- 
tion the citadel was taken and the lover was 
claiming the hand of his pretty Polly. Then the 
father stormed and threatened, swore the French- 
man should never have his daughter, and brought 
the lovers to despair. The young chevalier, 
heartsick, took to his bed, and according to that 
quaint chronicler, his aged daughter, “turned 
his face to the wall and said he should die.” 
Then the stern father relented. Perhaps he saw 
war enough outside of his home to long for peace 
and happiness within it, even at some cost of his 
prejudices. It is evident that the farmer soldier 
had little care for rank or family connection ; he 
was opposed to “ Polly’s marrying that French- 
man.” But they won, plighted their troth, and 
in the midst of one of the severest winters on 
record looked forward to their bridal. 

Early in January, 1780, there had been one of 
the most terrific storms ever remembered, and up 
among the bleak Morris County hills the army 
and the farmer families were suffering from the 
intense cold and the great barriers of snow that 
obstructed the roads everywhere and threatened 
a famine for the troops. Such conditions did 
not admit of festive gatherings and wedding ban- 
quets. There was not even a chance for a fine 
wedding gown and bridal adornings, for the 
country between New York and Chatham was so 
harassed by the enemy that such purchases were 
out of the question. There is, however, a tradi- 
tion that the trousseau was not lacking—that the 
bridegroom’s family in France took care that the 
pretty bride had wedding gear in spite of the 
watchful foe. There were rich old brocades 
handed down in the family whose associations 
pointed dimly to the wedding time, and if the 
midwinter bride was not arrayed in the like, at 
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least they graced her dainty figure in the happy 
days of the honeymoon. 

But we know there were no great merrymak- 
ings in the home in Chatham, for the bridal party 
went over the snow to the minister’s house at 
Bottle Hill, and there good Mr. Bradford made 
the twain one on the 30th day of that cold Jan- 
uary. ‘The happiness of those two triumphant 
lovers in that bitter extremity of the war and 
the weather is a pleasant thing to contemplate— 
a warm bit of romance against a dreary back- 
ground. But the young chevalier was not mar- 
ried as completely as he meant to be. He was a 
Frenchman and a Romanist, and seven years 
after, when war had ceased and his adopted 
country had settled into peace —when he had 
made the elaborate preparations that the laws of 
his native land imposed —he took his pretty Polly 
and his little children to New York, and in the 
chapel of the French Legation, by Count Otto’s 
chaplain, had a second ceremony performed, ac- 
cording to French law. The lengthy certificate 
of that marriage is a curious document, with its 
extracts of French baptismal records, its note of 
the tirst modest ceremony according to American 
law, its elaborate consent of all the parents, and the 
many necessary details that made it legal then 
and make family history now. With it the de- 
scendants in this generation cherish letters from 
Lafayette and his wife—for whom two of the chil- 
dren were named ; other letters from the same dis- 
tinguished pen, referring to the uncle - bishop 
who enriched them by his will, and to other fam- 
ily matters; yellow manuscripts that piece out 
the history of the family in America and in 
France, and quaint old letters from the count to 
his ‘dear Polly,” which show his romantic af- 
fection down to old age. With them, too, are 
beautiful and valuable miniatures (all belonging 
to his great-grandson, Mr. Warren Rogers Dix, of 
Elizabeth, N. J.), one of which is Joseph Louis 
himself, who at the death of his father and elder 
brother became Count d’Anterroches. Perhaps 
the most valued of these relics of an interesting 
past are the letters which refer to his career as 
an American soldier, for the same impetuous ar- 
dor that made him a devoted and loyal lover and 
husband led him to fervent devotion to his 
adopted country. He was prominent in the 
Whisky Rebellion, was a consummate tactician, 
and won the hearty praise of military leaders 
(General ‘‘ Harry Lee” was one) in the troublous 
days of 1794. An extract from a letter to his 
wife in that year bespeaks the man: ‘ You know 
my love for you, and you know also how much I 
love our country. I have left all I had—the 
dearest—to support her laws. My attention must 
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be given at present to her, and nights and days 
shall be devoted to her service without murmur- 
ing.” 

After the Revolution the D’Anterroches home 
was in the ancient borough of Elizabeth Town, 
where the count had some compatriots. Ie was, 
indeed, the head of a French colony there, whose 
life within these limits had much of interest and 
romance attaching to it. Weatherworn slabs in 
St. John’s Churchyard, and the traditions that 
linger in the memories of some old residents and 
abont some antique dwellings, are the traces we 
find to mark that interesting period. One epi- 
taph in French and English commemorates the 
“‘ Lady Anne Renée Deferger de Mauperrins, the 
widow of Mare An- 
toine Nicolas Gabriel, 
Baron de Clugny, the 
Governor of the Isl- 
and of Guadaloupe 
and its dependencies, 
who died at Elizabeth 
Town, in New Jersey, 
July 26th, 1793.” 
Another appeals for 
the ‘Demoiselle Julie 
Du Bue de Mareucy, 
born in the Island of 
Martinique. Her 
brother, Abraham Du 
Bue de Marencille, 
recommends the re- 
spect and the care of 
this tomb to the hos- 
pitable inhabitants of 
his town.” An old 
French resident used 
to tell of hearing 
Elizabeth Town spok- 
en of in tke West 
Indies, many years 
ago, by people who knew no more of the United 
States than this place, which had become cele- 
brated as a pleasant city of refuge from the trou- 
ble in their own land. 

Even the tombstones sometimes hide their iden- 
tity. Who could know that the great tablet to the 
memory of ‘‘ Mariah Prise Campbell ” marks the 
dust of the dainty Marie de Ronsalat of the minia- 
ture — godmother (married to a worthy Scotch- 
man) of little Julie Francoise d’Anterroches (after- 
ward Mrs. Rogers) ? De Touchimbert, De Maroles, 
Terrier de Laistre, Malherbes, Dufor, Godet, 
Trujon Dupont, Cahierre, Tugonne, De Clot (to 
whose home Jerome Bonaparte brought his bean- 
tiful Baltimore wife) and Mosqueron are some of 
the names associated with that of D’Anterroches, 
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and belonging to ancient denizens of the town. 
Many of them had large wealth and lived in 
great style. Many brought slaves with them from 
the West Indies, and there is a picturesqueness 
and a foreign flavor about their life in the town 
that hangs like an attractive atmosphere around 
some shabby mansions stranded on old highways 
or in neglected corners of the modern city. The 
Chevalier d’Anterroches was a useful friend to 
many of these refugees in their new homes— 
which in some cases were but temporary — but 
he was an American among them. Ife had in- 
deed gone back once to France to visit his pa- 
rents in 1789, when his little son Pierre was pre- 
sented at the court of Louis XVI. The little 
lad’s court dress, in 
the fashion of a 
French officer’s, is an 
heirloom in the fam- 
ily now, and with it is 
preserved the certifi- 
cate of Elias Dayton, 
Mayor of Elizabeth 
Town, to the French 
Republic (1796), who 
were treating Cheva- 
lier d’Anterroches as 
an emigrant and con- 
fiscating his property, 
showing that he came 
to Elizabeth Town in 
1784 and only left 
America once—on the 
occasion referred to. 
In later years he 
went again to see his 
parents, when he was 
growing old, and they 
were aged indeed. 
While he was in 
France his father died, 
and before he could arrange his affairs and get 
back to his wife and family he himself died in his 
native land at the age of sixty. Mary Vanderpoel 
d’Anterroches lived on in Elizabeth Town and New 
York till she was an old lady of eighty-six. When 
Lafayette revisited this country in 1824 she and 
her children were received at a private interview 
and embraced with the affection of'a relative—as 
the children told their children. Most of the 
members of the household lived and married in 
the vicinity of the Elizabeth Town home, though 
one son, Paul (Lafayette’s namesake), went to 
France and married his cousin Josephine, the 
daughter of Vicomte d’Anterroches, at the Cha- 
teau d’Auduberti, Puydernac, Limousin. But the 
name in this century attaches rather to New Jer- 
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sey than to France, and to New Jersey alone be- 
longs the tender little love story that began by 
the bridge at Chatham. 


Il. 
THE BRIDAL OF JOHN JAY AND SARAH LIVINGSTON. 
Just a year before the news of the fight at 
Lexington thrilled through the land—while New 


Jersey was still a royal province with an unpopu- 
lar Governor—there occurred a social event within 
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her limits, which, seen through the perspective 
of nearly a century and a quarter, takes on a na- 
tional significance. 

The quaint yellow page of the New York Ga- 
zette, in the issue of May 9th, 1774, thus an- 
nounces it: 


‘‘The week before last was married John Jay, Esq., an 
eminent barrister of this city, to Miss Sally Livingston, 
third daughter of William Livingston, Esquire. The Cere- 
mony was performed at the Seat of the young Lady’s Fa- 
ther near Elizabeth Town, in East Jersey.” 
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It was the bridal of a beautiful, highborn girl of 
eighteen and a rising young lawyer who was des- 
tined to become one of the foremost statesmen 
of the new nation. The local associations of this 
wedding are of never-failing interest, and the 
story of both the families represented in the 
union is vividly interwoven with the history of 
Revolution and of the young republic. 

The lovely bride was Sarah Van Brugh Liv- 
ingston. Her father, William Livingston, was one 
of the famous New York family of that name, 
who were descendants of a Scotch Lord Living- 
ston, and had many distinguished members. He 
was the brother of the lord of Livingston Manor, 
and of Philip Livingston, the signer of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. He, himself an emi- 
nent lawyer, was a delegate to the first Conti- 
nental Congress, and succeeded by the suffrages of 
the people the last Royal Governor of New Jersey, 
holding the office till the close of his life. He 
was, indeed, the most prominent man in New 
Jersey during the troublous period of her Revolu- 
tionary history, a very bulwark of patriotism, 
whose fearless words and actions did much to 
crystallize the sentiments of the people and 
awaken enthusiasm in the cause of independence. 

Her mother was Susannah French, the grand- 
daughter of Lieutenant Governor Anthony Brock- 
holls of New York, and great-granddaughter of 
the first lord of Philipse Manor. ‘This lady was 
a handsome and noble- hearted woman, and a 
worthy wife and mother, courageous and wise 
during the dangerous period of the Revolution ; 
a fitting helpmeet for the uncompromising War 
Governor, and a discreet guardian for her bevy of 
fair daughters. 

In 1773 William Livingston removed his family 
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from New York to the handsome mansion in Eliz- 
abeth Town, N. J., which is at this day the 
finest monument of colonial times in the ancient 
borough. He had built the house on the large 
estate in his possession since 1760, which he had 
brought to a fine state of cultivation, and on 
whicl he had long exercised his favorite hobby of 
fruit culture. The busy lawyer found his greatest 
delight in this country home among his beloved 
fruit trees; but his lively daughters left the gayer 
metropolis rather ruefully, ‘* to be buried in a 
sequestered part of the globe,” as they expressed 
it. However, they did not leave all social gaye- 
ties behind them, for ‘‘ Liberty Hall” in Elizabeth 
Town at once became an attractive spot for a wide 
family connection and hosts of friends. To-cay 
the noble dwelling is one of the historic mansions 
of America, with romantic associations connected 
with every nook and corner, paneled wall and 
secret cupboard ; with traditional ghosts of brill- 
iant women and brave men flitting over the 
broad staircase, which still retains the sabre cuts 
of the Hessian raiders; with thrilling tales of 
midnight attack and exciting adventures and un- 
swerving loyalty attaching to its very name. 
What stories those ancient walls could tell ! What 
great men they have sheltered! What history- 
making events they have witnessed! Before the 
war broke over them and they braved the venom- 
ous onslaught of Tory and Hessian foes they 
made hospitable protection for a big-brained, 
open-hearted schoolboy from the West Indies, 
who was domesticated in the Livingston home, 
and gained there wise guides and gay, youthful 
companions. This was the young Alexander Ham- 
ilton, who found his first refuge in this bright 
household when he was sent from his early home 
to Mr. Barber’s famous grammar school in Eliza- 
beth Town. The bonds of friendship, interest 
and esteem thus early established seem never to 
have been broken, as the letters of later life dem- 
onstrate; and indeed it is easy to imagine the 
effect of the fine, unselfish and happy natures of 
those five Livingston girls upon a lonely, suscep- 
tible youth of sixteen. 

The oldest daughter of Governor Livingston was 
Susan—the “‘ pretty Susan ” that the unfortunate 
Major André immortalized in one of his satirical 
cantos, just before his tragic end. She was a 
high-spirited, witty and talented girl — quick- 
witted and full of tact, brave and lovable, as in- 
numerable war stories testify ; indeed, no young 
lady of that eventful period has such romantic 
episodes and adventures attached to her honored 
name. Her sister Kitty was almost her counter- 
part in courage and accomplishments, as her busy 
father’s correspondence intimates. Both these 
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young politicians acted as secretaries to that able 
statesman and soldier ; they were belles in social 
circles, and helpful daughters in domestic and 
public life. Their beautiful sister Sarah—the 
«Sally ” of many tender letters—was as charming 
in her home in those early days as she was when, 
later, she moved a queen in New York society and 
in diplomatic circles abroad. 

How fond and proud her sisters were of her 
may be gathered from one of Susan’s letters. “I 
wonder,” she writes, while Mrs. Jay was with her 
husband at the court of Spain, “whether my 
dear sister appears as sweet, amiable and beauti- 
ful to the sefioras as she does to her own coun- 
try folks!” But we anticipate the triumphs of 
this brilliant sister in showing her worth in her 
own home circle. We must still consider her in 
her peaceful home nest on the Springfield road 
of old Elizabeth Town. The grassy slopes that 
lead to the mansion, the century-old, embowering 
trees, the shining lake back of it, and the ancient 
highway in front of it, are all associated with this 
sweet young girl, and the love that irradiated her 
when this was her home. Not that her pretty 
love story differed from a hundred more in the 
borough with which she was identified, but her 
subsequent exalted position in society, when her 
husband assumed ever-increasing dignities and 
honors, has made all details of her early life and 
-home peculiarly fascinating. The lover of this 
fair lady, with her bright eyes and matchless com- 
plexion, is described as ‘a slender, graceful man, 
with refined, handsome, serious face”; and when 
he had wooed and won his bride he was sufficiently 


advanced in the profession of law to be named as 
“fan eminent barrister” in the marriage notice 
which we have found in the archives of the New 
York Historical Society. He was the son of Peter 
Jay, a rich New York merchant, and Mary Van 
Cortlandt. The family was of French Huguenot 
descent, which the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes had driven into exile. It was allied to the 
Bayards and Stuyvesants, the Van Cortlandts and 
Philipses—a typical family of the old New York 
aristocracy. The family home was in Westchester 
County, where the eminent and honored grand- 
son of the first John Jay still has a summer resi- 
dence. His boyhood in that French neighbor- 
hood, his youth in Columbia College and his early 
manhood while studying law, all have interesting 
light thrown upon them by little chance allusions 
in his father’s letters. ‘“‘ My Johnny gives mea 
very pleasing prospect,” writes the worthy mer- 
chant. <‘*He seems to be endowed with a very 
good capacity, is very reserved, and is quite of his 
brother James’s disposition for books.” This 
brother James referred to was the distinguished 
physician Sir James Jay, who was knighted for 
his success in raising funds for Columbia (then 
King’s) College. . 

John Jay was, from a youth, so remarkably se- 
date and reticent, that one wonders that his 
course of love should run so smoothly in the 
midst of that lively Livingston family ; but there 
is nothing to show us that the sweet Sally did not, 
from the first of his grave and proper wooing, 
recognize the true worth of her serious swain. 
Fancy the young man as he embarks from New 
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York to cross the long ferry to Elizabeth Town 
Point! There he must take horse and ride up 
the king’s highway and through the little town to 
Liberty Hall in its bower of trees, where his im- 
patient thoughts have preceded him. But how 
properly these impatient thoughts will be con- 
trolled! How properly he will make his obei- 
sances to the ladies, how properly they will 
courtesy to him, and how shy his pretty Sally 
will be! But there will be fun twinkling in 
Kitty’s bright eyes, and the light-hearted girls, 
re-enforced by the cousins who so often filled the 
hospitable mansion, will break through the stiff 
eighteenth-century decorum with their gay laugh- 
ter and teasing sallies, while the first wedding in 
the new house is discussed, to the exclusion even 
of that Boston Tea Party, which is the absorbing 
topic in the country at the moment. It is but a 
delightful effort of the imagination to divest the 
stately Chief Justice Jay, in the great painting 
that hangs in the corridor of the New York His- 
torical Society, of his scarlet robes of office, of the 
look of weighty official duties which even at his 
marriage day began to press him, and to think 
of him as the young, happy and successful lover, 
ready to claim the lovely Sally and to ally him- 
self with the family already so influential in the 
country. It is John Jay the bridegroom, rather 
than the President of Congress, the Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs, the Chief Justice, the diplomat 
or the Governor, that fascinates us here, though 
the love of this sweet young girl in her country 
home is interesting to us, at the distance of one 
hundred and nineteen years, because of the fame 
that has crowned the statesman. 
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The Livingstons were stanch Presbyterians, and 
the Rev. James Caldwell, pastor of the church of 
which the War Governor was a sturdy pillar, was a 
man of like calibre, and a Revolutionary patriot 
and soldier himself. The murder of his wife at 
Springfield was a thrilling incident of the war. 
It was during the retreat from burning Spring- 
field, when the British soldiers stopped at Lib- 
erty Hall, that a flash of lightning disclosed the 
white dress and face of Kitty Livingston to a ter- 
rified soldier, who exclaimed: ‘My God, it is 
Mrs. Caldwell that we killed to-day!” But no 
such tragedies had yet been enacted when Parson 
Caldwell rode up to Liberty Hall to marry the 
daughter of his much-esteemed friend William 
Livingston to the New York lawyer of such good 
parts. It was the 28th of April, and the mud on 
the highway must be taken for granted, though 
no history records it. Doubtless the good clergy- 
man found it more endurable than the gay com- 
pany from New York. One wonders how the 
journey was accomplished that transported so 
much finery to the scene of the rural wedding. 
Did the ladies travel in their stiff brocades and 
their wonderful coiffures ? Did the velvet and 
the satin of the resplendent gentlemen get spat- 
tered with odious Jersey soil ? And how did the 
metropolitan guests fare as they crossed the bay 
into the wilds of Hast Jersey ? No special parlor 
car for them then; no thirty-minute journey on 
easy cushions and schedule time! But a wedding 
was a wedding then as now, with a charm in it 
which discounted any trouble that attended it. 
The company that filled Liberty Hall for that mar- 
riage ceremony included men and women whose 
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names were to go into history—some men who 
were to fight and dic for the love of liberty that 
was even then kindling in their bosoms, and 
many women who were to shine in the new re- 
publican court which none could then foresee. 
In the immediate bridal circle Sally’s sister Susan 
waz to be a war heroine and eventually the wife of 
Judge Jolin Cleves Symmes, the founder of Cin- 
cinnati. She was to go with him to that new 
Northwest, and to assist at the romantic marriage 
of her stepdaughter Anna and the young William 
Henry Harrison, destined to be President and the 
grandfather of a President. The young brother, 
Brockholst Livingston, was afterward colonel in 
the army, and the cultured jurist who was raised 
to the bench of the United States Supreme Court. 
The gay belle Kitty was to marry Matthew Rid- 
ley, of Baltimore, and when she was a widow, in 
later years to wed, at the mansion of Governor 
Jay, her cousin, John Livingston, of Livingston 
Manor. Mary, next in age to the bride, was to be- 
come Mrs. James Linn, and a younger sister, Ju- 
dith, to marry John Watkins, of New York. 

Of the Livingston kin there were not a few— 
the fair bride had cousins by the score. The 
two daughters of Lord Stirling and his wife, the 
sister of William Livingston, were the distin- 
guished ladies who afterward figured in New 
York high circles as Lady Mary Watts and Lady 
Kitty Duer. There was another cousin there, 
then a girl of sixteen—Susan, the daughter of 
Peter Van Brugh Livingston, who became the 
wife of John Kean, of South Carolina, the cash- 
ier of the first Bank of the United States at Phil- 
adelphia. Afterward when she was a widow—her 
uncle William dead, and his home in the posses- 
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sion of that Lord Bolingbroke who ran away from 
England with a schoolgirl and brought her to 
this historic Liberty Hall—she purchased the 
property again, and as the wife of the Polish 
Count Julian Ursin Neimcewicz, rechristened it 
Ursino (its name to-day), and made it once more 
the hospitable resort of scholars and statesmen. 
One of her sisters married Count Otto, the French 
Consul of Revolutionary times, and much of the 
state and ceremony of the first national capital 
seems associated with this old suburban mansion 
and the wide family connection that linked it to 
New York. The history of those wedding guests 
is in no small measure the history of the Wash- 
ington ségime, and that April wedding in 1774 
might stand as the illuminated initial letter of a 
chapter of events the most momentous in Ameri- 
can annals. 

Hardly was the honeymoon over when the 
bridegroom left his girl wife in her Jersey home 
while he took his place ‘in the Continental Con- 
gress, Then came the tide of war which surged 
about Liberty Hall, threatening ever and anon to 
ingulf it. The Jay letters of that period show 
the anxiety of the public man for his ‘dear 
Sally” in her country retreat, and indeed the 
Livingston mansion was a shining mark for the 
malice of the Governor’s enemies. The stories of 
those troublous times, full of exciting adventure, 
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make complete chapters by themselves, and they 
might be supplemented by as many more, filled 
with the brighter details of the social and official 
life that succeeded the establishment of independ- 
ence; when the .beautiful Mrs. Jay became the 
centre of a brilliant circle of stately dames and 
notable men; when she shone in Madrid and 
Paris; when she entertained so charmingly in 
New York as the wife of the Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs, the Chief Justice of the United States, 
and the Governor. 

But through all such captivating annals none 
indeed can fail to mark the constant love for 
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each other that beautifies the correspondence of 
this truly romantic pair—where the lover was 
never lost in the husband or wife to the day of 
her death, early in the new century. It is the 
backward glance over long years of tender affec- 
tion, notwithstanding the anxious separation in- 
cident to the war and official duties, that gives to 
the bridal day the charm that it possesses. When 
death parted these fond hearts John Jay’s public 
life was over, but he lived for another quarter of 
a century in honorable retirement with his chil- 
dren, ever faithful to the memory of his lovely 
wife, the Jersey bride of 1774. 


ABOUT SNAKES. 


By CLEMENT FEZANDIE. 


THERE are few, if any, animals about which 
such erroneous ideas are entertained as about the 
snake. Nor is this surprising. Man is always 
credulous in proportion as he is ignorant, and 
there is probably no animal with whose habits he 
is as unfamiliar as with those of the snake; hence 
he is ready to accept anything that is told him 
on this subject, and believe it more or less im- 
plicitly. The fact that in almost every country 
there is at least one poisonous species of serpent, 
and perhaps more, is sufficient to prevent him 
from investigating the subject for himself as he 
might otherwise be tempted to do. 

Prominent among the superstitions held in re- 
gard to snakes is the widely spread belief that they 
fascinate or charm their prey, rendering it incapa- 
ble of motion; in fact, it is often thought that 
the snake, by the mere power of its glance, can 
force its victims to come up and be swallowed. 

Numerous accounts of this power of fascination 
have been given by people who claimed to have 
themselves observed it, but I think we must clas- 
sify these stories as absolutely worthless, for they 
are written by persons who have not made a spe- 
cial study of the habits of snakes, and who are 
hence liable to make grave errors of observation. 
No one who has made a careful study of snakes, 
either caged or at liberty, has ever witnessed this 
power of fascination, though naturalists have 
often observed cases which to an ignorant mind 
might have appeared as ‘‘charming”; therefore 
we may safely conclude that the power does not 
exist. 

Many a time have I watched my own snakes 
and others catch the prey that was put into their 
cage, but in no instance was there the slightest 
‘appearance of the so-called charming. It fre- 


quently happens that the frog, bird or mouse 
does not realize the dangerous character of those 
motionless coils that are nevertheless ready for a 
spring, and time and again have I seen a frog hop 
upon the snake’s back or right up to its very 
mouth without suspecting any danger. Birds will 
often peck at the reptile’s back to ascertain if it 
is good to eat, and rats have been seen even to 
come and fearlessly nibble at its head; but as 
soon as they realize the dungerous character of 
the being with whom they have to deal frogs and 
rats at once scurry off with plain evidences of 
fright, showing clearly that their previous con- 
duct was the result of ignorance, and not of any 
special charm. 

With the venomous snakes there is another ex- 
planation which probably accounts for every an- 
thentic case of fascination observed. Nature has 
provided the harmless serpents with the power of 
constriction, that is to say, the ability of coiling 
themselves around any lively prey and crushing 
it to death. The poisonous snakes have not this 
power of constriction, for their bodies possess 
very little flexibility. Consequently they are 
often unable to hold the animal they have 
struck, and the latter, if a squirrel or a bird, 
may escape and take refuge in a tree. But the 
poisonous wound received prevents them from 
going far, and as the venom enters into their 
circulation they gradually become benumbed, 
and drop down into the jaws of the waiting rep- 
tile. A casual observer coming up at this mo- 
ment, and seeing the serpent’s eyes greedily fixed 
on his prey, and witnessing also the subsequent 
numbness of the bird, would certainly attribute 
it to some species of hypnotic influence or fasci- 
nation. 
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As to snake charining proper, that is to say, the 
charming of snakes by men, this, too, is to be 
relegated among the superstitions. In a large 
wnajority of cases the serpents charmed are per- 
fectly harmless species, who could not if they 
would do their captors any injury. When truly 
venomous species are used for exhibitions their 
fangs are usually extracted beforehand so as to 
render them harmless for the time being, but 
there :.re some so-called snake charmers who actu- 
ally go through their performances with the real 
live reptiles in full possession of their poison ap- 
paratus, and sad to tell, it not infrequently hap- 
pens that the charmer is bitten and succumbs to 
the effects of the wound. Yet even with the ven- 
omous species the danger is not very great for one 
who understands them, as these serpents are usu- 
ally slow in their movements, and moreover soon 
become accustomed to being handled. An addi- 
tional safeguard lies in the fact that they are very 
sparing of their poison, evidently knowing their 
own helplessness after striking. Hence they first 
do all in their power to frighten their tormentors, 
and even make feints of striking before really en- 
deavoring to inflict the dangerous wound. All 
snake charming may therefore be properly de- 
scribed as a knowledge of the ways of snakes, and 
a dexterity of movement to keep them from strik- 
ing when they become enraged. 

As regards the fascination of serpents by music, 
this, too, must be relegated among the supersti- 
tions of antiquity. The snake’s powers of hearing 
are very poor, and I have frequently tried the 
specimens in my collection with music of different 
sorts, but always with absolutely negative results. 
Snakes pay much more attention to what they see 
than to what they hear, and this is not surprising 
when we remember that they have no visible ears, 
their organs of hearing being internal. 

The remedies for snake bites are innumerable, 
and are all more or less tinged with superstition, 
from the applying of the warm liver of the ser- 
pent itself to the bite, to the use of the snake 
stones which are placed upon the wound, adhere 
there a few moments and then drop off. The 
popular idea is that these stones are manufactured 
in some way by the serpents, and that they are 
an infallible remedy for the bite. This is, how- 
ever, merely a superstition. The stones are usu- 
ally waterworn specimens of crinoidal limestone, 
and probably have no action whatever upon the 
poison of the bite. It is, however, the exception 
rather than the rule for the bite, even of a ven- 
omous serpent, to prove mortal to a human being, 
and consequently the stone receives the testi- 
monial of all those victims who recover, and it 
also receives credit in the still more numerous 
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cases where the serpent which inflicts the wound 
happens to be of a harmless species. Another 
very widely spread belief is that the female snake 
accompanies her young, and on the approach of 
danger receives her brood into her mouth and 
holds them there until the danger has passed, 
when she releases them. Mr. Arthur Nichols, a 
careful naturalist, gives the following explanation 
of the probable origin of this belief. He claims 
that one day while walking in the woods he came 
across a serpent with its young, and immediately 
upon his appearance the young snakes, to his 
surprise, all disappeared down their mother’s 
throat. On waiting a few moments they all re- 
appeared again, but at a movement from him all 
vanished a second time, and to all appearance 
they seemed to squirm into their mother’s throat. 
Anxious to confirm his observations, he killed the 
mother snake, but then found that the young, 
instead of being in her body, as he supposed, were 
really under it, having concealed themselves be- 
neath her coils; and he states that even when 
the mother was in her death throes the young 
still used every endeavor to hide under her body. 

This explanation as to the origin of the belief 
seems quite plausible, but it must be confessed 
that, as a rule, even among the viviparous snakes, 
the young appear to have no feelings of affection 
for their mother, or the mother for its young. 
Even in a cage it drops them as it goes along, and 
never troubles again about them unless it finds 
one some day when it is in want of a meal, in 
which case the youngster does indeed disappear 
down its parent’s throat. 

As regards the constricting snakes, stories of 
their wonderful strength are so currently received 
that it is common for novelists to treat us to ac- 
counts of pythons or boas crushing lions and 
tigers in their coils, when in reality such a feat 
would be a physical impossibility. We also read 
frequent accounts of serpents which swallow 
horses and other large animals, when in point of 
fact the largest snakes of which we have any au- 
thentic records find a rabbit a good-sized morsel. 
An eighteen-foot boa (Boa murinus) that is at 
present in the Jardin des Plantes at Paris, and 
which eats on an average only about five meals a 
year, never swallowed anything larger than a 
young kid weighing only twenty-seven pounds. 
A great deal depends upon the shape of the mor- 
sel, for I have several times had some of my 
smaller snakes eaten by the larger ones in the 
cage, and there is on record the case of a horned 
viper which swallowed a serpent somewhat larger 
than itself. 

While this may seem to confirm the wonderful 
stories told of the snake’s powers of deglutition, it 
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really docs nothing of the sort, for it must be re- 
membered that the snake’s head is by far the 
smallest part of its body, and that while the bones 
of the head are not united, and the jaws can 
therefore stretch to considerably more than their 
normal size, yet they could not by any possibility 
swallow an animal of the size of a horse, nor could 
they crush its bones in their coils, as often stated. 

Another popular belief on the score of serpents 
is that entertained in regard to the coachwhip 
snake, which is said to be able to separate a man 
in two by one stroke of its powerful tail. Others 
more careful in their statements aver that the 
snake cannot kill a man with one stroke, but that 
it whips him to death. ‘They evidently think it 
advisable to be on the safe side. 
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A very curious superstition is that which pre- 
vails in regard to the hoop snake. It is stated that 
when this snake spies its prey it takes the end of 
its tail in its mouth and thus forms a circle, which 
erects itself and rolls rapidly toward the animal 
perceived, the serpent’s locomotion being exactly 
the counterpart of that of a child’s hoop. ‘To 
vary matters a little, this snake is said to inflict 
the deathblow by a stroke from the sting in its 
tail. 

It is needless to say that the whole story is fic- 
tion from beginning to end, no snake in existence 
being able to advance without every part of its 
body (except in some cases its head) being in con- 
tact with the ground. Moreover, no snake is pro- 
vided with offensive or defensive weapons in its 
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tail, the rattles of the rattlesnake and the horny 
spines of other species being perfectly harmless 
bony protruberances. 

Another favorite power attributed to the snake 
is the faculty of killing men and animals by its 
poisonous breath. In this case, however, there is 
a grain of truth in the belief, for almost every 
species of serpent, when irritated, will give vent 
to a strong and most unpleasant odor by means of 
scent glands situated near the anus. In the case 
of our ordinary garter snake (Eutcenia sirtalis) and 
our common water snake (Tropidonotus sipedon) 
the odor is especially strong, sometimes almost 
sickening with large specimens. I am strongly 
inclined to believe that the object of this odor is 
to prevent the reptile from being devoured by 
ophiophagous animals, the 
strong odor being enough in 
many cases to disgust the 
captor of his prey, so far as 
swallowing it is concerned. 

Another superstition enter- 
tained in regard to certain 
species of snakes, such as the 
Dipsas, is that these serpents 
suffer from an insatiable thirst 
and coil themselves in the 
springs of the desert, pollut- 
ing the water and imparting 
to the man who happens to 
drink it their own insatiable 
thirst, which can never be 
quenched to the end of his 
days. 

As regards the death of 
snakes, popular superstition 
is as rife here as elsewhere, 
and it is astonishing to sce the 
variety of absurd tales on this 
score to which human credulity has given birth. 
In the first place it is currently believed that a 
snake will never die before sundown, “ however 
much he may be killed.” To a certain extent it 
is true that the snake, like the frog and the cel, 
is extremely susceptible to galvanic action, and 
even for some hours after the animal’s death the 
tail may twitch convulsively, and the jaws even 
bite, if the muscles are stimulated in some way. 
It is, however, merely a muscular contraction, 
and is no more asign of life than the twitching 
of an isolated nerve or muscle in a scientist’s labo- 
ratory, when an electric current is passed through 
it. In both cases a stimulus of some sort is re- 
quired before the action will manifest itself in a 
distinct manner. 
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ALF an hour later the 
maid Marie rapped again 
at the door. ‘This time 
she bore a letter. 

““It was left by a per- 
son who did -not give his 
name, madam,” she said. 

With a spasm of fear 
Mrs. Lithgow tore open 
the envelope and read 

these words : ‘‘ Mect me at twelve sharp in the 

Gardens, Beacon Street side. If you do not come 

I must seek an interview under your husband’s 

roof.” 

No name was set to the above lines, none was 
needed. Mrs. Lithgow knew only too well whose 
hand had penned them. She was caught—caught ! 
Wildly she looked around her charming boudoir, 
as though seeking some avenue of escape. Mark 
Daryl had recognized her on the previous night, 
and she had known that some catastrophe must 
follow the encounter. Now, should she deny her 
dark, hateful past, or face it recklessly ? To mect 
Mark Daryl by his own appointment was to place 
herself in his power at the very beginning of the 
struggle. On the other hand, if his letter was 
disregarded, he would come there—therc, to her 
own door—to be seen by her servants, and perhaps 
her husband and stepson! This thought deter- 
mined the distracted woman. On the mantel a 
French clock in tortoise shell and brass pointed to 
half-past eleven. She had barely time to reach 
the Gardens at the hour he had named. 

The self-possession which distinguished Mrs. 
Lithgow in society did not altogether desert her 
at this crisis. She went straight to her dressing 
room, locked the door, and proceeded to disguise 
herself in the plainest garments that her ward- 
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robe held. Then she donned a long gray cloak 
and a veil of extraordinary thickness, and without 
being observed by any member of her household 
she glided noiselessly down the carved stairway 
and out into the street. 

Fortunately the avenue was well shrouded with 
chilly mists. Into these Mrs. Lithgow plunged 
like a gray ghost. As this society queen had never 
been seen on foot and alone, dressed like a com- 
mon shopwoman, she felt that the danger of 


recognition by friend or acquaintance was com- 


paratively small. A few moments and she was 
in the Gardens, : 

As she turned to the left and hurried along to- 
ward Beacon Street her step became less rapid, 
her breath grew quick and short. High noon 
was just sounding from the city steeples. Mrs. 
Lithgow raised her thick veil to look around. As 
she did so a man who was Joitering in a neighbor- 
ing walk advanced smartly to meet her. 

‘Ah, you are here,” he said, in a tone of ex- 
pressive satisfaction ; ‘and promptly, too—good 
—very good !” 

Of a sudden her face seemed to lose its beauty 
and grow old and haggard. Mrs. Lithgow’s aris- 
tocratic admirers would never have recognized 
her at that moment. 

“What do you want of me ?” she demanded, 
in a hard, cold voice. 

“Oh, come now! For five and twenty years 
I have thought you dead,” said Mark Daryl. 
«‘ Fancy my feelings, Myrtle, when I saw you sit- 
ting in that opera box last night !” 

If the blonde face of the woman betrayed hor- 
ror and despair, the dark face of the man glowed 
with cruel exultation and conscious power. 

“I do not need to say that I am alive, since 
you have. discovered: the fact- for yourself,” she 
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replied, in a frigid tone. ‘‘ But why have you 
called me to this interview ?” 

“ Why ? Because I naturally have a few things 
to talk over with you, Mrs. Lithgow,” said Daryl, 
with an aggrieved air. ‘* Let us walk on a little 
—we may be observed if we stand here like posts, 
Not that I care, of course ”— with an airy wave of 
the hand—** but such a matter might be awkward 
for you.” He looked her full in the face. ‘ First 
of all,” he said, * where is the child ?” 

She clinched her delicate hands tightly under 
her long gray cloak. 

* Dead !” she answered. 

“Indeed! Tlow long ago ?” 

“ At its birth.” 

Ilis pitiless black eyes kept a narrow watch on 
her bloodless face. 

** You show a good deal of agitation, my lady,” 
he thought, ‘‘at the mention of a child five and 
twenty years dead. I'll wager my head it still 
lives, and that you know where it can be found !” 

They were moving along the wet walk side 
by side. The thick mists closed darkly around 
them ; the bleak, mutinous day was as dreary as 
death. ‘Till her last hour of life she would re- 
member the wretched brown sparrows hopping 
across her path, the steely glimmer of the little 
lake, the subdued roar of life in distant streets, 
the sudden sense of ruin and disaster that over- 
whelmed her. Once she had loved this man at 
her side—now she loathed and abhorred him. 

‘Since last night,” he said, ‘‘I have made 
many inquiries around the town, and I find that 
you are the wife of a millionaire, with all the world, 
so to speak, at your feet. ’Pon my soul, I call 
that clever! While I have been storming about 
the earth, feeding on husks, you have worn pur- 
ple and fine linen, and fared sumptuously every 
day. Pray, how did you manage it ?” 

An unspeakable disdain appeared on her face. 

** I decline to answer you.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

** Oh, very well. ‘Then I will tell you what I, 
by judicious questions, have already discovered. 
Some years ago you were employed as a governess 
in a family of wealth and importance. Sydney 
Lithgow met and wooed you there. He is madly 
in love with you still. Excellent! I hope you 
reciprocate his affection, for in that case you will 
sooner die than have him know of your past re- 
lations with that poor unfortunate devil Mark 
Daryl !” 

As she looked at him she knew that in heart 
and life he was unchanged—that she had nothing 
to hope from his mercy. 

“Do not speak of my husband !” she panted, 
with pale lips.. ‘‘ He is as high above you as the 
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heavens above the earth. Would you link his 
honored name with scandal—bring misery ana 
disgrace to his house and heart—you, you ?” 

“ Not at all,” answered Mark Daryl; “that is; 
unless you force me to do so, which is not likely. 
Keep your millionaire, by all means—he is a rare 
bird! You were mighty fortunate to wing such 
game. Hanged if I do not honor a man who 
knows how to heap up riches as Sydney Lithgow 
has done. Ihave no wish to disturb his marital 
felicity—what profit could I reap from that ? I 
merely wish you to know that I am disgracefully 
poor. Yesterday, to be sure, I had a bright hope 
of gain before me, but it went out suddenly, like 
a rushlight.” 

He smiled as he inwardly compared the meagre 
chance of securing Bruna Daryl’s moderate fort- 
une with the rich certainty of obliging this fair 
wife of the railway king to buy his silence at his 
own price. 

“*You have basked in the smiles of Fortune, 
Myrtle, and I have borne the jade’s frowns. I 
find myself forced to appeal for aid to some one 
—why not to you, the love of my youth ?” 

She drew a quick breath. 

“You want money ?” she said. 

‘Jn common with the rest of mankind—yes.” 

“* How much will satisfy you ?” 

Ile swung along the gravel walk beside her, 
with an air of easy nonchalance. 

‘A few thousands down, and a regular allow- 
ance secured to me for life. That’s moderate, is 
it uot ? You have wealth galore. The wife of 
Sydney Lithgow may ask what she will, and— 
get it !” 

A raging red appeared on the gray pallor of 
her cheek. All the wrath and abhorrence in her 
heart looked out of her violet eyes. 

“A regular allowance secured to you for life,” 
she repeated, slowly. ‘Then you mean to tor- 
ment me for the rest of my existence, Mark 
Daryl? I am to live henceforth with a Damo- 
clean sword suspended over my head ?” 

“Not a bit of it,” he protested. ‘‘I bear you 
no malice —not the least in the world, so why 
should I torment you, Myrtle? To forget me 
and marry the millionaire was quite right and 
proper. Let us bring the whole matter down to 
a business basis. I happen to know certain events 
in your past life, which you, for the sake of do- 
mestic peace and your present exalted station, 
wish to conceal. Well, I am ready to hold my 
tongue—ready to keep severely out of your way, 
provided I am paid for it. I ask nothing exorbi- 
tant—simply the comforts, or, maybe, now and 
then, the luxuries, of life. The millionaire, I 
hear, is no niggard with you; but if a request 
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jor five thousand dollars is likely to arouse his 
suspicions, let me suggest that you sell some 
of those diamonds which you wore at the opera 
last night, and after that you will be able, I dare 
say, to save from your pin money the allowance 
due me.” 

The two had reached the endof the path. Now 
they turned about to walk in the other direction. 
Mrs. Lithgow looked at her companion. Char- 
lotte Corday’s brave, handsome face might have 
worn a like expression when, knife in hand, she 
stood over Marat in his bath. 

“* My jewels are my husband’s gift!” she said, 
in a thick, stifled voice. ‘‘I will not sell them. 
Give me time to raise the money in some other 
way.” 

He bowed. 

“* Anything that’s reasonable. The beautiful 
Mrs. Lithgow, as people call you, demands my 
utmost consideration. By the way, do you quite 
deserve the reputation which you have for beauty ? 
Last night at the opera you seemed a wonderfully 
well-preserved woman ; to-day I see that you are 
faded, passée—done for, in fact, so far as looks go. 
Well, twenty-five years make havoc of the fairest.” 

*©And shall I tell you the impression which 
your face produces upon me ?” she answered, with 
withering contempt. ‘‘Jt is full of gross lines— 
it says plainly that your life is thoroughly evil— 
that you have gone from bad to worse since your 
wild youth. I used to think you handsome then ; 
now you are—hideous.” 

He winced. 

“We are not here to exchange compliments, 
Mrs. Lithgow, but to arrange matters for the fut- 
ure.” 

He tore a leaf from a notebook, wrote an ad- 
dress upon it and put it in her gloved hand. 

“T require five thousand dollars by to-morrow 
night,” he said. ‘‘ You can transmit the sum to 
me by any means that suits you best. I give you 
my word that I shall not intrude upon you in 
your own gay and festive halls, nor risk any en- 
counter with your nabob husband. I wish to 
inake things as easy as possible for you, Myrtle.” 

To his greed he seemed to unite a strange cau- 
tion and forbearance. He meant to enrich him- 
self from Sydney Lithgow’s purse, but in secrecy 
and silence, and with no imprudent haste. He 
declined to provoke an explosion. ‘This conduct, 
altogether unlike mad, headlong Mark Daryl, 
puzzled Mrs. Lithgow. 

“Perhaps,” she said, in a deliberate voice, ‘it 
would be best for me to go straight to my hus- 
band and tell him everything.” 

Alarm and dismay chased each other over Mark 
Daryl’s countenance. 
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“Are you mad ?”’ he cried. ‘‘ Fancy the sensa- 
tion your confession would make in the fashiona- 
ble world! What! tell the millionaire you made 
a runaway match with me in your charming 
youth, and that it soon turned out to be no match 
at all? Produce my child—I mean, of course, 
show its grave, if,” airily, ‘‘there 7s such a spot 
to be found on the face of the earth? Good 
Heaven ! what nonsense you talk! Sydney Lith- 
gow would cast you down from your pedestal in 
the twinkling of an eye. He worships you now, 
but a shattered idol commands no man’s homage. 
Come,” in an encouraging, even coaxing tone, 
“it is too late by many a year for you to speak. 
Do I not assure you that I will not push matters 
to extremes ? I wish to go abroad—to pass the 
rest of my days on the other side of the Atlantic 
—nothing deters me from doing so but the lack 
of funds.” 

She eyed him sharply. 

‘“‘And if I furnish the funds will you swear to 
leave the country ?” 

“*Yea—with the speed of a winged Mercury, 
Mrs. Lithgow.” 

“* You ask for five thousand dollars by to-mor- 
row night—you shall have it.” 

«Thanks awfully.” 

‘* Now, have you anything more to say ?” 

He dug his heel into the wet gravel of the 
walk. . 

“You remember that duffer who called him- 
self a justice of the peace, before whom we stood 
a quarter of a century ago? At your stubborn 
solicitation he gave you some sort of a certificate 
of marriage. May I ask if you have preserved it ?” 

Her lip curled. 

‘The certificate of a null and void ceremony— 
a shameless farce ? Of what consequence can the 
fate of such a paper be, and why,” with a darkly 
suspicious glance, ‘‘ your sudden interest in it ?” 

He bit his lip, then assumed an air of pro- 
found indifference. 

“‘T chanced to meet that fellow in the West. 
He was a queer case. No man that I ever en- 
countered could lie so glibly. He had the im- 
pudence to tell me—— But let it pass. I see 
you are impatient to be gone. Pardon me, Mrs. 
Lithgow, if I suggest that you, at parting, give 
me some pledge of good faith.” 

She understood him, and drew out her purse. 
She was in the power of this scoundrel, and to 
submit to his demands was the only course pos- 
sible for her. 

“Take it!” she said, all the scorn and con- 
tempt of her heart finding voice at last; ‘and 
whatever you do, Mark Daryl, never seek to see 
or speak to me again !” 
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As she thrust the 
purse into his out- 
stretched hand a 
quick, firm step 
sounded on the gravel 
behind her. Drop her 
veil? It was too late. 
Already her face had 
been seen. With his 
hat crushed low over 
his brows Mark Daryl 
slipped like a snake 
into a neighboring 
clump of shrubbery 
‘and vanished. Mrs. 
Lithgow stood in the 
gravel walk, and look- 
ed straight into the 
astonished eyes of her 
husband’s son, Jack 0° 
the Light. 

He had certainly 
witnessed the act of 
bestowing the purse. 
By an effort she gath- 
ered voice to speak, 
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‘©The town swarms with beggars, Jack. ‘That 
man asked for money—I could not refuse him.” 

Jack Lithgow gazed steadily in the direction 
which Daryl had taken. Apparently he did not 
see his stepmother’s tremor, or the guilt and fear 
written plainly on her face. In a cheerful tone 
he answered : ‘‘ Quite like you, little mother ”— 
that was his pet name for his father’s wife. 
“ You are taking a constitutional in the Gardens ? 
Tfealthful and diverting! Perhaps you will ac- 
cept my escort. I will at least guarantee to keep 
the mendicants at proper distance.” 

«Thank you,” she answered, faintly. 
going home now.” 

<‘Then I will walk with you ;” and he drew her 
hand through his arm, and turned her promptly 
from the spot. ‘They crossed the Gardens in si- 
lence, and entered the avenue. By that time she 
had partially regained her composure. 

“*My dear Jack,” she said, in an ordinary tone, 
“‘T have found a housekeeper for your Witch 
IIollow hermitage.” 

«That is good.” 

“© An Englishwoman, Jack. Ter name is Sarah 
Rose. She drops her h's, but her references are 
excellent. Iam sure she is quite capable of tak- 
ing care of you and your friend Mr. Ferris. Pray, 
how do yon mean to employ your time at the 
North Shore ?” 

“Tn enltivating the acquaintance of my neigh- 
bors—tliere are. some very interesting ones at 
Witch Hollow.” 

‘My dear Jack, yon rarely find people inter- 
esting! Neighbors that vou will take the pains 
to cultivate can be no ordinary mortals. What 
are they like ?” 

“‘T am not good at description,” said Jack, with 
an uneasy laugh. 

Mrs. Lithgow reached the door of her own re- 
gal dwelling. As she was about to ascend the 
steps she turned to her husband’s son. 

“If you love me,” she said, with piteous en- 
treaty, ‘‘ forget that scene in the Gardens just now. 
Jack—dear Jack ! tell no one—no one—that I was 
walking there to-day !” 

He looked straight away from the woman whom 
he both reverenced and admired, and in a tone 
that carried peace and assurance to her heart he 
answered, promptly : 

“JT will tell no one, little mother—so help me 
God ! I will tell no one!” 
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LATE May time, bright and balmy. 
The woods of Essex had opened countless green 
leaves to the sunshine. Wild flowers nodded in 
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every nook. Yellow butterflies, like winged blos- 
soms, fluttered over slopes and ferny hollows. 
Up and down the scaly pine trunks at Crag Head 
red-brown squirrels whisked their plumy tails, 
and through the cool sweet undergrowth furry 
rabbits scampered. All along the little silvery 
beaches of the shore myriad waves danced and 
laughed, and made merry music, as though with 
the sense of a living delight in the mellow, golden 
days. 

Down at Witch Hollow, in a charming old den, 
known now as a emoking room, Jack Lithgow, 
one quiet afternoon, was lounging in a deep-cush- . 
ioned window seat, with a lighted cheroot held 
idly in his fingers. Near by Gabriel Ferris sat 
tilted back in a chair of dark-red leather, with a 
brierwood pipe between his lips, and a sombre ex- 
pression on his comely olive face. 

“How is your suit prospering, Gabe ?” asked 
Lithgow, from the window. ‘Is she kind or 
otherwise ?” 

“*Kind—foo kind !” answered Ferris, gloomily. 
““By Jove! she is even sisterly at times, and 
that’s the worst possible sign, you know.” 

“*Ts it ?” queried Lithgow, carelessly. ‘‘I’m not 
au fait in such matters. Steady, old man! Put 
on all your war paint. You will never win her by 
halfway measures.” 

Ferris laid down his pipe. The two young men 
had now been at Witch Hollow for a fortnight. 
During that time Gabriel had seen Bruna Daryl 
daily, and paid homage at her shrine with more 
or less persistence, encouraged continually by 
Jack o’ the Light. Apart from a formal call at 
Crag Head, and the acceptance of a special in- 
vitation to lunch, Lithgow had kept well in the 
background—extinguished himself, in fact, and 
spurred on Gabriel. 

“That fellow La Merle,” growled Ferris, ‘puts 
attar of rose in his baths, uses rouge and dlane de 
perle for his complexion, and has more nonsense 
about him than a belle of twenty. Do yon call 
such a man a dangerous rival, Jack ?” 

“© Yes, dear boy,” replied Lithgow, thought- 
fully, ‘‘for he is talented beyond belief. And in 
spite of his weakness for diamond rings those 
white hands of his can do extraordinary things. 
With his foreign polish and fascinating person- 
ality, not to speak of his prodigious service to 
Miss Daryl, La Merle certainly possesses an im- 
mense advantage over any other suitor who may 
enter the lists against him.” 

“*T fear you are right,” said Ferris, dejectedly. 
«*There’s some intangible thing standing betwixt 
Bruna and myself—I feel it, you know, but can 
give itno name. Hang it! Jack—it’s the French- 
map eg 
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‘Never mind! Go ahead with your wooing— 
don’t flinch for him !” 

“Oh, it’s very well for you to talk like that !” 
cried Ferris, in an aggrieved tone; ‘‘ ke is not 
your rival.” 

““Do I not try to give you every possible op- 
portunity to get the better of the man? You 
went riding with Miss Daryl this morning, Gabe 
—why didn’t you propose then, without further 
ado ?” 

‘¢Oh, she would have her cousin Esther and 
Ia Merle along, too! It is always so,” indig- 
nantly ; ‘‘she will give me no chance to speak 
with her alone. She keeps that little Esther con- 
stantly at her right hand. Yes, yes, you are do- 
ing your best for me, Jack, and it’s awfully kind 
of you, old fellow. I often wonder at the way in 
which you efface yourself of late, and all for my 
benefit. Now that you have given me the hint, 
T see the truth plainly enough. Ia Merle, with 
his yellow eyes and milk-of-almonds complexion, 
is bound to destroy my happiness. He is the one 
man whom I ought to fear.” 

“©Pooh! I did not say that,” replied Lithgow, 
impatiently. ‘What rot you talk! Put your 
claims plainly before Miss Daryl. My father has 
promised to look after your future—a lucrative 
position will be given you when we close up 
Witch Hollow. Your skies are clear, man. All 
that you: lack is courage ; or,” with a sharp 
glance at his friend, ‘‘are you deceiving your- 
self, Gabe ? Perhaps you are not so deeply in 
love with your Greek goddess, your snow maiden, 
as you fancy yourself to be ?” 

“‘T love her more than my own soul !” cried 
Ferris, petulantly. ‘‘ Have you not seen her 
again and again ? Then you can certainly judge 
of the sort of passion with which she is likely to 
inspire @ man.” 

Lithgow did not answer. The lighted end of 
his cheroot had burned his hand. With a smoth- 
ered exclamation he flung the weed upon an ash 
tray near by. 

“IT say, Jack !” 

“« Fire away, old fellow.” 

“Do me a favor, will you ?” 

« Anything in reason.” 

‘«T want you to question Miss Daryl on the sub- 
ject of La Merle. I am mad to know in what 
light she really regards the Frenchman. You 
are my friend, and, of course, she is very civil to 
you. She will be sure to understand that you 
make the inquiries for my sake, and she will not 
take them amiss.” 

“7!” said Lithgow, with a blank stare. ‘‘ And 
what would you have me say ?” 

‘Anything that you think fitting and proper, 
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Jack. You might ask if she has a penchant for 
red-haired, middle-aged men—my word! La 
Merle is five and forty, if a day !—or what the 
deuce the man means by haunting Crag Head 
like a shadow.” 

Lithgow lifted his eyebrows. 

“Your suggestions are exceedingly delicate,” 
he said, dryly, ‘‘ but you’ll have to excuse me—I 
must draw the line at that business. I can take 
no further hand in your wooing, Gabe. A lover 
who is worthy of the name will not be frightened 
at difficulties — least of all, at a bogy like La 
Merle.” 

But Ferris kept his uneasy look. 

‘He is always at Crag Head,” he grumbled. 
‘*He reads and talks French with Bruna; he 
makes himself agreeable to Miss Cicely. I could 
shoot him with pleasure.” 

“‘Calm yourself—we are no longer in South 
America.” 

‘‘ Look here, Jack—it’s a thousand pities you 
do not know, by actual experience, what love and 
jealousy are—then you might better understand 
my present feelings.” 

A mocking gleam shot into Lithgow’s iron-gray 
eyes. 


“« My dear Gabe, 


‘«* He smarteth most who hides his smart, 
And sues for no compassion.’ 


Pardon me when I say you are somewhat inclined 
to make an ass of yourself. I am ready in any 
possible way to aid and abet you in discomfiting 
La Merle.” 

Ferris still looked dismal. 

““You decline to interview Bruna on the sub- 
ject of the French doctor —well, perhaps you 
won’t refuse to do the lady a small service ?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“She has a pet hound, Romeo—an old favor- 
ite of her father’s. The brute is ailing—old age, 
I fancy, though she won’t believe it. I told her 
you knew something about dogs, and would ad- 
vise her how to treat him.” 

** All right.” 

“She seems a good deal disturbed by the 
hound’s illness.” 

“Ah!” 

The conversation drifted into general subjects, 
but not for long. With a nenchalance either 
real or feigned Lithgow arose from the window 
seat. 

“‘T may as well go up to Crag Head at once 
and look at that dog,” he said. ‘* WiJ] youn come 
with me, Gabe ?” 

Ferris shook his head. 

“It’s no use—I want to see her alone, you 
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know—have been mancuvring long days for the 
opportunity, and all in vain. I'll stay here and 
write letters. I wish yon would be a little more 
attentive to the Crag Head people, Jack. You 
make no attempt to cultivate them. They think 
you a rather unsocial fellow.” 

“© Eh ?” said Lithgow, absently. ‘Sorry, I’m 
sare.” And he took his hat and left the house. 

Under the reign of a new master Witch Hol- 
low now blossomed like the rose. Trim walks 
had been newly cut through the rank shrubbery, 
and flower beds and lawns smiled at every turn. 

Lithgow plunged into the garden, still spark- 
ling with the raindrops of a recent shower, and 
set his face toward Crag Head. 

Birds were singing everywhere. Under the 
green trees a little brook danced along by his 
side like a happy child. He crossed some mossy 
stepping stones, and found himself near a bound- 
ary wall. Somewhere &t hand he remembered that 
a stile communicated with the Daryl estate; but 
a tangle of luxuriant foliage hid it from view. 
As Lithgow paused to consider his bearings the 
sound of voices smote his ear. Noiselessly part- 
ing a network of low branches, he saw before him 
the stile, and perched on it stopmost stone Esther 
Daryl sitting, clothed in a white serge gown, her 
small feet incased in silken hose and black Ox- 
ford shoes, a white sailor hat tilted back from the 
curly red-brown locks on her forehead, a loving 
sunbeam on her riante face. 
~ Against a brown pine trunk near her leaned 
Bruna. She wore a dress of some thin, Instrous 
black stuff, garnished with butterfly bows of sil- 
ver ribbon. Her wide hat, ornamented with a 
white owl’s head, swung in one hand, and the 
other held a bunch of wild flowers gathered in 
some nook among the pines. The great cords of 
her uncovered hair shone like gold. 


—‘ Half light, half shade, 
She stood, a sight to make an old man young.” 


Lithgow was in his own domain, she in Crag 
Head, yet only a few yards severed the two. As 
he was about to advance and greet the girls Es- 
ther Daryl began to speak, and her words rooted 
him to the spot. 

“‘Tam glad you have taken me into your con- 
fidence, Bruna,” she said. ‘‘ Now I understand 
your very peculiar position. You are married, 
and your husband is to you only a horror—a 
frightful memory! Oh, had I known this story 
I would never have ventured to Crag Head ! How 
kind, how generous, how noble of you to receive 
Mark Daryl’s daughter to your house and heart, 
after all that you had suffered at Mark Daryl’s 
hands !” 
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Genuine emotion filled Esther’s voice—tears, 
her big black eyes. The girl had been deeply 
moved, it seemed, by her cousin’s wrongs. 

«*T did not mean to tell you,” answered Bruna, 
quietly ; ‘‘ but you were so persistent to know why 
I severed my old relations with Gabriel Ferris 
that I felt obliged to disclose the whole story.” 

“‘And the man Bevil has never appeared to 
claim you—rich prize that you are !” cried Esther, 
from her perch on the stile. ‘ Now, that is the 
strangest part of it all, 7 think !” 

“‘T[e has never been seen, or heard of, since 
the night of my father’s death,” replied Bruna, 
with composure. 

‘Is not the thought of him like a perpetual men- 
ace? Oh, Bruna, were Tin your place my heart 
would stop beating at every unfamiliar step=at 
the mere sight of a stranger.” 

Bruna smiled. { 

‘At first I was like that; but with renewed 
health came strength of nerve—I banished all my 
fears, Now,” proudly, ‘I feel no terror of any 
living creature !” 

Esther, with hands clasped about. her knees, 
looked at the speaker and meditated. 

“T see. You are strong and sound, and able 
at the present day to give battle to your foes. 
Moreover, you know the divorce court will at any 
time make you a free woman.” . 

Bruna nodded. 

“* Yet, how—how have you, for more than four 
years, managed to tolerate the thought of that 
man? He parted yon from Gabriel Ferris; he 
went through some form of marriage with you 
before a clergyman ; he is likely, at any moment, 
to spring up in your way like a jack-in-the-box. 
Indeed, Bruna, you seem strangely apathetic and 
indifferent to a very serious and alarming matter !” 

“« Maybe,” answered Bruna, gravely. ‘To tell 
the truth, I have never been able to make that 
night’s work appear real to me. Consider: the 
man entered Crag Head like a whirlwind. I 
heard a step, a hand touched mine. My father 
was dying near—violence and death worked their 
will at the same moment, and I, shut up in great 
darkness, could not distinguish friend from foe. 
Then there was a clatter of horse hoofs in the 
night—nothing more. And from that hour to 
this no shape has alarmed, no word annoyed me. 
Sometimes I think we must all have been labor- 
ing under a frightful delusion. Perhaps it was a 
dream. Perhaps both the man and the marriage 
were nightmare fangies.” 

Esther lifted her pretty shoulders expressively. 

*©T wonder,” she said, “‘if Mr. Ferris takes the 
same view of the affair ? Did he find any reality 
in being gagged and bound, and pitched into that 
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closet by my father ?—in losing bride, home, fut- 
ure prospects, all in a moment ? Bruna, dear ”— 
the crafty voice was very swect and coaxing—‘ tell 
me, do you still love your first lover ?” 

The blonde girl, leaning against the old tree 
trunk, smiled at the half-yeiled curiosity in the 
other’s tone. 

“* My first lover ? And who is he ?” 

““Why, Mr. Ferris, of course.” 

Bruna grew suddenly frigid. 

*-T am neither maid, wife nor widow,” she an- 
swered. “A woman in such a predicament should 
not talk or think of love. Why do you ask such 
questions, Essie? You, at least, know nothing 
about the grande passion. You have but just 
left your dolls.” 

Esther reddened. 

““T never cared for dolls,” she answered, bit- 
terly ; ‘‘and I cannot remember any childhood. 
All my life I have felt o/d. Of course, I thought 
you would not mind telling me about Mr. Ferris.” 

“Tf you please, dear,” replied Bruna, sweetly, 
but firmly, ‘‘ we will talk of yourself instead. I 
fancy that your past life has been far from joy- 
ous: but you are now happy with me, are you 
not ? -You like Crag Head tolerably well ?” 

Esther sprang to her fect. | 

“Yes, yes, yes!” she cried, vehemently. “I 
should be # wicked little demon, indeed, if I did 
not feel grateful to you, Bruna—if I did not 
love you for the way in which you have re- 
ceived me here! I will never repay you with 
evil !” her voice rang out as if in defiance of some- 
thing or somebody unseen. ‘‘I will never do 
you anything but good—never, never !” 

On both her cheeks a red spot flashed out. She 
leaped down from the stile. 

“‘T hope you will be happy with Gabriel Ferris 
yet. Yes, I[do—I do !—remember that I said it ! 
You deserve his love, and everything else that is 
good in life. But I—I am a little viper—the 
wicked daughter of a wicked father !” 

“* Esther !” 

She had no time to say more. There was a 
step on the other side of the boundary wall. <A 
gullant young figure mounted the old stile and 
doffed his hat to the two girls. From his look 
and manner neither could dream that Mr. Jack 
Lithgow had been playing eavesdropper. 

**Miss Daryl,” he said to Bruna, ‘‘ my friend 
Terris tells me you have a favorite hound in need 
of treatinent. If you will trust him to me, I may 
be able to do something for Pim.” 

“You are very kind, Mr. Lithgow. I would 
be glad to have you see Romeo—that is,” with a 
charming smile, ‘if you are not taking too much 
trouble ?” 
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A gleam, like the flash of a hidden sword, a- 
peared in his eves. 

“None at all! I understand dumb creatures 
fairly weli—better, perhaps, than I do my fellow 
men.” 

IIe went up the path under the pincs, and the 
girls with him, both talking of Romeo and his 
ailments. The brown needles made a smooth 
carpet underfoot, the pine tops murmured over- 
head. A wind from sea blew Bruna’s black dress 
against him, and once she slipped on the pine 
needles, and to save her from falling he caught 
her quickly by her ungloved hand. Wow that 
soft, warm touch electrified the man! It was 
like a draught of strong wine. 

“Let us go round to Romeo’s kennel,” sho 
said, as they turned from the pines into the gar- 
dens of the Crag. ‘* My groom, Roger, has been 
trying to dose the dog, but with no success. You 
see, he fancies that Romeoshas the rabies, and he 
is half afraid to go near him.” 

Lithgow stopped short in the walk. 

“The rabies !” 

His voice grewsharp. By an imperious gesture 
he brought both girls to a stand. 

“© Remain here till I can cxamine the brute,” 
he said. ‘* Not a step farther, please! Possibly 
Roger’s fears are not groundless. At any rate, 
the safest way is the best.” 

“In that case I have certainly asked too much 
of you, Mr. Lithgow. Neighborly courtesy has 
its limits. You must not risk your own safety by 
attempting to help a rabid dog.” 

He drew from his pocket a pair of thick driving 
gloves. 

“‘T have ample protection here,” he answered. 
“‘If Romeo is mad, you and your household are 
exposed to great danger. Ife must be examined 
and dealt with promptly. Meanwhile, I beg—I 
entreat both you and your cousin to remain out 
of harm’s reach.” 

“‘Indeed / will, for one,” said Esther Daryl; 
“‘for I have no wish to go howling mad with 
hydrophobia. Roger! Roger !” as the groom who 
had grown gray in the service of the Daryls came 
forward to meet the trio, ‘‘ have I not seen a 
gun in the stable ?” 

“* Lov’, yes, miss —certainly,” answered Roger. 

** And it is loaded, is it not ?” 

«Yes, miss. I rammed in the shot myself, al- 
most five years ago—yes, the very night that Mark 
Daryl and his devil of a comrade rode up here 
from Fogport, with me a-following at their heels, 
in fear of my life. You see, they had been cun- 
ning enough to send the minister a good bit ahead, 
so that he’d git to the house first and suspect noth- 
ing wrong.” 
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«*Oh !” said Esther. 

*¢ Jest so, miss, and I was bound to fire on the 
villains if ever they dared show theirselves at the 
Crag arter that night’s work. ‘The weepon is be- 
hind the stable door, a-waitin’ for ’em still !” 

Bruna changed countenance. By a frown she 
signified to the old man that the conversation was 
taking a wrong turn. 

“If the same charge has been rusting in it for 
almost five years, Roger, I think your gun is more 
to be feared than the dog,” she said, dryly. 

“* Maybe, miss, maybe,” answered Roger. ‘‘ The 
gentleman ”— pulling his forelock to Lithgow— 
“*ig welcome to bust it, if he likes.” 

With a queer laugh Lithgow declined the 
weapon, and turned toward Romeo’s kennel. 
Roger followed cautiously. At the door lay the 
sick hound, drowsing in the warm sunshine. He 
saluted Roger with a testy growl; but when the 
master of Wifch Hollow bent to pat him his tail 
wagged hopefully. 

After some coaxing and caressing Romeo went 
so far as to extend to the visitor a hairy paw, in 
token of his amicable feelings. With perfect do- 
cility he submitted to Lithgow’s examination. 

“Miss Daryl,” said the young fellow—he was 
kneeling by the dog, and she stood at his shoul- 
der—‘‘ there is no sign of rabies here. I relieve 
Romeo of that black suspicion. His ailment is 
trifling and curable.” 

She looked down on man and beast, and a smile 
parted her lips. 

«*Papa used to say that Romeo was very saga- 
cious in his friendships, Mr. Lithgow, and that 
the person who could win the dog’s love was sure 
to deserve the master’s trust. See, he is telling 
us as plainly as possible that he considers you to 
be a man worthy of all confidence.” 

He was off his guard for a moment. 
perious eyes fell before hers. 

“‘Ton’t believe it,” he said, huskily. ‘‘I am 
not worthy of your confidence, nor even to touch 
the hem of your garment ;” and before she, star- 
tled, disconcerted, could utter a word in reply he 
had turned to Roger and was instructing the old 
groom as to the future treatment of the hound. 

‘“When a beast has had his day let him die, 
say I,” grumbled Roger. 

“Not if he happens to be your young lady’s 
favorite,” replied Lithgow. ‘We must prolong 
his life for her sake.” 

He walked away with the two girls to Crag 
Head. As they passed the brick stable, matted, 
like the house, in clinging vines, Esther pointed 
to some object gleaming behind its open door—a 
gun barrel. 

‘‘Behold the weapon, 


His im- 


»” 


she said, mockingly, 
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“that Roger keeps to scatter a spoiler who never 
appears! If the poor old man does not mind, he 
himself will be blown to little bits by it some 
day.” 

Jack o’ the Light left his companions at the 
first turn in the path. 

“‘T am very grateful, Mr. Lithgow, for your 
kindness to my poor hound,” said Bruna, at part- 
ing, and her queenly eyes dwelt upon him gra- 
ciously. 

“Don’t mention it,” he stammered, and swung 
away into the green gloom of the pines and 
quickly disappeared. 

Late that night, when the moon was shining on 
the sea, Bruna Daryl rapped at the door of her 
cousin’s chamber. The French oculist had dined 
at the Crag, and gone away on an evening train. 

« Belle cousine,” said Esther, who was combing 
out her long hair before the mirror, ‘‘I heard you 
playing a nocturne to La Merle. I thought he 
would never leave you. Oh!’—she stepped back 
to survey the elder girl critically—‘‘after all, a 
blonde should always wear black—it makes you 
dazzling, ma chére.” 

Bruna advanced to the toilet table, with the tail 
of her long, sombre gown flung across her arm. 

«<Dr. La Merle staid a little later than usual,” 
she answered ; ‘“‘ he is very fond of music. ‘‘ Es- 
ther, I want your father’s address—I must send 
him a message before I sleep.” 

Esther dropped comb and brush in her amaze- 
ment. 

“¢My father’s address !” 

“‘Make haste, dear,” urged Bruna, with com- 
posure. 

«*But can you mean it ?” gasped Esther. ‘ Will 
you hold any communication with Mark Daryl— 
you ?” 

«‘Yes—I have no alternative. 
be found ?” 

Esther mentioned an aristocratic hotel in town. 

“Is he a guest at that house ?” asked Bruna, in 
a surprised tone. 

Esther nodded. 

«* Papa tells me nothing about himself—his let- 
ters are few and brief, but I feel sure that some 
good fortune has befallen him of late—he no 
longer lacks money. Bruna, dear Bruna ”—her 
face was pale with anxiety—‘“‘ what can you want 
with my father ?” 

‘* A little information, which he only can give 
me, Esther—do not be alarmed.” 

‘*Perhaps—oh, I must say it—I must warn 
you !—perhaps he is still your enemy.” 

The elder girl smiled. 

“Tt does not signify—he can harm me no 
more.” 


Where can he 
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«Are you sure of that—quite sure, cousin ?” 
Poor Esther had suddenly forgotten to speak of 
her father as a penitent. ‘‘ You cannot—you 
will not seek to see him, Bruna ?” 

‘‘Yes,” answered Bruna, resolutely. ‘‘I will 
see him—I will talk with him, face to face.” 


CHapteR XVIII. 


It was a bachelor dinner. Around the hand- 
some table four men sat in easy attitudes, each, 
according to his own sweet will, talking or keep- 
ing silent. 

The sea outside was dark with storm. Gusts of 
rain swept the windows of the room. A boister- 
ous wind surged around the corners of the old 
house. Little Dolly Telfair was talking. He had 
come down to Fogport for the yacht race, and 
now made the fourth man at Lithgow’s dinner. 

“Really, with all this black wainscoting, you 
know, and so many secret closets and poky pas- 
sages, Witch IH[ollow seems quite as lively as a 
family tomb, Jack. You may be snre there are 
ghosts parading about you here, whether you see 
them or not. ‘All the same, vour cook is a jewel, 
chappie. The consommé and bluefish were ex- 
cellent, and for a long day I’ve tasted nothing 
better than than aspic of foie gras, and your Cha- 
teau Latour.” 

Lithgow smiled. 

“You are incorrigible, Dolly. Some day you 
will either die of apoplexy or marry a female 
cook.” 

An unwonted agitation appeared in little Tel- 
fair’s wizened face. 

“«Tell you what,” he said, with a flurried air, 
“JT was never a marrying man, you know—for 
years I’ve baffled the wiles of the sex, and langhed 
consumedly at other fellows; but as I came here 
to-day I saw something on the beach that quite 
did me up. By Jove! all the witches are not yet 
dead on the North Shore !” 

‘© You have, then, encountered one ?” said Ga- 
briel Ferris, with suspicious interest. 

“‘ Yes—born, not made, like the poets.” 

“In what guise did the creature appear, mon- 
sieur ?” asked Dr. La Merle. 

Little Telfair grew as red as a lobster. 

‘‘Fancy a yellow dogeart,” he said, ‘and a 
jet-black pony, in vellow harness, with a bow of 
gold-colored ribbon on his forelock, and another 
flying from the smart whip. Fancy the cart half 
full of yellow daisies, and in the midst, holding 
the lines, a girl—a houri—a Circe—yes, the pret- 
tiest creature man ever looked upon! She gave 
me no end of ashock. I saw sparks before my 
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eyes—my head whirled like a weathercock on a 
windy day.” 

A broad smile appeared on the faces around the 
table. 

“* Yellow cart—black pony,” said Gabriel Ferris, 
pausing in the act of cracking a walnut ; “ why, 
that must be Miss Daryl’s turnout. The driver 
was blonde—eh, Telfair ?” 

“Not a bit of it!’ replied Telfair, “bunt a_ 
petite brunette, with velvet-black eyes, a complex- 
ion like a calla lily, and something of a Titian-red 
tint in her brown hair.” 

“‘Mile. Esther, the cousin !” pronounced Dr. 
La Merle, promptly. 

““Sure enough !” said Jack o’ the Light. ‘ And 
so you Jost your heart to her, Dolly ?” 

“© As God hears me, I did !” cried little Telfair, 
with a vehemence that startled his hearers. “T’ll 
never be the same man again! Do you mean to 
say that that enchanting creature lives somewhere 
about here ?” 

** She is my next-door neighbor,” said Lithgow. 
‘Good Heaven! Pull yourself together, man ! 
You are an old stager !_ Don’t go down like over- 
ripe grain before a little thing in her teens.” 

With a melancholy air Telfair twirled his smal 
waxed mustaches. ; 

«Sooner or later every man’s hour is certain to 
strike, chappie. Just powers! How chic she was! 
And sweet as a Jacqueminot rose. My mind is 
made up. I shall take quarters for the season at 
one of your North Shore hotels, and you must 
present me at once to Miss Esther Daryl.” 

Ferris frowned. Telfair was rich, and of high 
social standing; but his age exceeded Esther 
Daryl’s by twenty years at least ; and not only was 
his head growing bald, but it did not contain a 
single idea beyond rare old wines and French 
cookery. Ferris felt an unreasonable displeasure 
at this violent admiration for Mme. Marthe’s 
granddaughter. The little man’s amorous out- 
break seemed in abominable taste. 

Lithgow and his guests arose from the table. 
The storm was increasing steadily. The bay 
roared, the wind shrieked like mad through the 
shrubbery and in the deep chimneys. Dr. La 
Merle looked out of a window opening toward 
the beach, which was now white with tearing, 
foaming surf, and said, cheerfully : 

“© A night for battle, murder and sudden death, 
messieurs.” 

“And a game of bézique, or anything else that 
you care to play,” answered Lithgow. 

But La Merle was not fond of cards. He left 
his three companions, and crossing the long, low- 
ceiled drawing room, he opened a piano in a 
corner, and sat down there to amuse himeelf. 
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His elegant, diamond-ringed hands touched the 
instrument lightly at first, then with increasing 
power. Storms of harmony began to roll through 
the old room. Rapture and despair, exultation 
and poignai.t heartbreak mingled in the music. 
Now it soared and crashed, now wailed and _ fal- 
tered. Groans of defeat succeeded cries of vic- 
tory. First a sonl was mounting grandly to the 
stars, then it sank fainting in surges of anguish— 
down—down—to the very darkness of «accepted 
death. Lithgow and Gabriel Ferris made no 
comments, but Dolly Telfair stared. 

**TTe plays likeademon,” he muttered. ‘* What 
ails the man ? He’s got avulture at his vitals, 
like that classic duffer Prometheus.” 

Lithgow shrugged his shoulders. 

«© Never mind the doctor,” he said, dryly. ‘‘ He 
will feel better after all that. Perhaps you don’t 
know it, Dolly, but you are playing an amazingly 
bad game.” 

** Be so good as to ring for lights,” answered 
Telfair, in an aggrieved tone. ‘I cannot tell 
one card from another—this beastly night falls 
early.” : 

Lithgow rang. In answer a plain, middle-aged 
woman in black entered the drawing room and 
proceeded to set the candelabra on the high man- 
tel, blazing. It was Sarah Rose, the housekeeper 
at Witch Hollow. 

A methodical, well-trained person. Of Lith- 
gow’s guests, only Ferris had scen her before, for 
her duty was not to receive visitors at Witch ITol- 
low, but only to minister to their comfort. She 
now moved to her task, looking not to right hand 
or left, and heeding neither the knot of young 
men at the card table nor the one elegant gentle- 
man thundering at the piano in the corner. She 
dropped the curtains noiselessly over the windows, 
set a chair in place, and made her exit with ad- 
mirable dispatch. As the door was closing upon 
her black respectable figure the music ceased ab- 
ruptly. Jack Lithgow looked up from the cards 
he was dealing, to see La Merle leap from the pi- 
ano stool, with his pale eyes like living coals. 

*“In God’s name, who is that woman ?” he 
demanded. Lithgow put down his cards. 

““ My housekeeper.” 

“* Her name, monsieur ?” 

«Sarah Rose.” 

‘Ts she American ?” 

“‘T think not.” 

‘* English ?” 

«That's it.” 

Telfair and Ferris were staring, but the French 
doctor did not seem to mind it. 

«*Rose—Sarah Rose!” he turned the name 
softly on his tonene, ‘‘I have seen her before. 
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I cannot be mistaken. Mr. Lithgow, may I ask 
permission to speak to your housckceper alone ?” 
Lithgow, too courteous to express surprise, an- 
swered, ‘‘ Certainly. The next room is unoccu- 
pied. You are welcome to talk with her there.” 
And he rang the bell a second time for Sarah 
Rose. 

She came promptly, all unconscious of any- 
thing amiss. La Merle confronted her just in- 
side the drawing-room door. At sight of the 
small, elegant man with the pale eyes and red 
hair the woman recoiled violently and let fall a 
smothered exclamation. ‘Taken completely by 
surprise, she had neither the time nor wit to dis- 
semble. 

“© You remember me ?” gaid La Merle, transfix- 
ing her with a look. 

**Good ’Kayen ! no, sir !” gasped Sarah Rose. 

“Think again!” urged the doctor. ‘I have 
been seeking you for years. 1) came to America 
expressly to find you.” 

Lithgow and the others were looking- on in 
silent amaze. The woman’s face, placid, usually, 
as some ruminating cow’s, now betrayed a great 
dismay. 

“*T don’t know you, sir—I don’t know you!” 
she cried, with unsteady vehemence. 

‘Pardon—I think you do!” replied Dr. La 
Merle; ‘‘and I have M. Lithgow’s permission to 
talk with you in the next room—perhaps I can 
revive your memory there.” 

He waved her toward a door which Lithgow 
had opened. She obeyed his gesture, as it seemed, 
against her will. The two stepped into an apart- 
ment furnished as a library. Ia Merle closed the 
door and turned to Sarah Rose. 

«© Kighteen years ago,” he said, “ you were wait- 
ing maid to a celebrated opera singer—Mme. As- 
tarte.” 

She stood as thongh paralyzed, and answered 
not a word. 

“Tt is strange,” continued La Merle, “ that 
after my long quest I should stumble upon you in 
this place. Ma foi! you pretend that you do 
not recollect me. And yet, I repeat, you were 
Mme. Astarte’s maid, and you were with her in 
Paris, in London, in many Continental cities— 
also at her last triumph in Antwerp.” 

Sarah Rose stared as thongh bereft of her wits 
—with cool insistence the French doctor went on: 

“You cannot fail to recall the day when Mme. 
Astarte’s husband arrived at the Hétel de l’Eu- 
rope and fonnd there a certain admirer of your 
mistress—Daryl, the American. You have not 
forgotten how he struck M. Darvl in his evil face, 
and called him certain names that made him ill 
—quite ill—nor the little journey to Ostend, nor 
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the duel among the sand dunes there. Mon Dieu ! 
yes, you remember all this, woman !” 

The panic-stricken Sarah found her voice at 
last. 

‘Lord ’ave mercy! I remembers nothing, 
sir!” she protested —‘‘ nothings! Moreover, you 
was killed, sir, in the Belgian duel !” 

He smiled grimly. 

“Bravo! I felt quite sure that you were not 
as stupid as you appeared. Well, we are getting 
on! Desperate wounds are not always fatal. But 
let that pass. Mme. Astarte fled with Daryl—you 
bore them company—you, and another servant, 
nurse to the infant. Our prima donna could 
abandon her husband, but not her child. Now, 
as her attendant, Sarah Rose, and the companion 
of her flight, you ought to be able to answer my 
questions: What treatment did your young mis- 
tress receive from Daryl? How, when and where 
did she die? What was the fate of her infant 
daughter ?” 

A terrible earnestness filled his voice, blazed in 
his pale eyes. Was it the sight of a man whom 
she had long believed dead, or some ghastly train 
of memories aroused by his words, that made 
varah Rose shrink arid grow blue ? 

‘Sir! sir!” was all that she could answer. 

“* Compose yourself, woman. I received tidings 
that the child died with the mother—was that 
true ?” 

“‘T can’t remember, sir—indeed, I can’t! I’ad 
nothing to do with the chiid. J wasn’t its nurse. 
Oh, sir, you ’ave given me a sad turn !” 

With a resolute air he made a step toward her. 
Willing or unwilling, she saw that she must speak. 
She glanced furtively around the library. At its 
far end a door communicated with the hall. On 
this loophole of escape her eyes remained fixed. 

“T’ve got letters, sir—in my own room,” she 
faltered, faintly ; ‘‘they might tell you something, 
if you'll let me fetch ’em. She wrote ’em, sir, 
with ’er own hand—you know ’er ’and. I’ve kept 
em eighteen years.” 

His eyes grew black with his intense excite- 
ment. 

Grand Dieu! Letters in her handwriting ? 
Bring them immediately,” he commanded. 

Like an arrow from -a bow Sarah Rose shot 
through the door which she had been watching, 
and vanished. 

La Merle stood and waited. It is the unex- 
pected which always happens, saith the French 
proverb. He had hungered long to find this 
woman—had set scouts on her track many times. 
The abruptness of his discovery in Lithgow’s old 
shore house well-nigh unnerved him. 

Five--ten minutes passed. Sarah Rose did not 
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return. He became impatient. Where did the 
woman keep her letters? To cool his agitation 
he began to pace the floor. Suddenly a dark sus- 
picion seized him. He rushed to the door through 
which Sarah had disappeared. A square hall, 
with a waxed floor and oaken beams, lay beyond it. 
At the foot of the staircase a housemaid was just 
lighting the evening lamps. La Merle stalked up 
to her. 

“‘Where is Mrs. Rose, the housekeeper ?” he 
demanded, breathlessly. 

“She has just gone out, sir,” answered the 
girl. : 

“Gone out !—whither ?” 

“T can’t say, sir. She left the house fifteen 
minutes ago. She seemed in haste. I caught 
only a glimpse of her bonnet and shawl as the 
door shut on her.” 

A moment later Dr. La Merle stood in the 
drawing room and said to his host : 

“‘My dear Lithgow, your housekeeper has out- 
witted me—taken to flight, in fact—left Witch 
Hollow.” 

Lithgow started to his feet. 

«* Pray explain this little mystery, doctor.” 

La Merle shrugged his shoulders. 

‘First of all, let me beg a thousand pardons 
for the trouble I have made here. Monsieur, 
Surah Rose was once the servant of a very inti- 
mate friend of mine, though, as you know, she 
declined to remember me to-night. She has in 
her possession, monsieur, some important infor- 
mation of a strictly private nature, which I would 
be glad to obtain, but,” grimly, ‘she is very loath 
to part with it.” 

He told how the housekeeper had tricked him, 
and added : 

““T must follow her at once—I must find her 
before I sleep.” 

Lithgow called the maidservant, questioned her 
about Sarah’s departure, and bade her search the 
woman’s room. 

“©Go,” he said, “‘and see if she has carried 
any luggage away with her.” 

The girl obeyed, and promptly returned to say 
that Sarah Rose had left all her belongings be- 
hind her, and fled empty-handed from Witch. 
Hollow. 

Without another word Lithgow ordered his 
trap to be brought to the door and lanterns 
lighted. 

‘*It is my duty to recover my housekeeper,” he 
said, dryly, ‘‘ so permit me to join in your search, 
doctor. Ferris and Dolly Telfair can entertain 
each other till we return. It will be well to take 
the road to the railway station.” 

The rain was pouring in torrents, the wind 
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blowing a gale; but the two men sprang into the 
trap, and tore off together through the wild night. 
Telfair and Ferris were left alone in the drawing 
room. 

“By Jove !” said little Dolly, us he picked up 
the scattered cards from the table. ‘I wonder 
what sort of a skeleton that French doctor keeps 
in his closet ?” 

In an amazingly short time he has managed 
to rob Lithgow of an excellent servant,” grumbled 
Ferris. 

‘* My eyes!” said Dolly, pulling his waxed mus- 
taches in perplexity. ‘‘It sounds like a page from 
a sensational novel, eh ?—that woman running 
away through a pitch-black night like this, just 
to escape from La Merle. Wonder what secret 
they have between them—murder, robbery, or 
arson ?” 

“«* Yes, yes, the whole affair has an uncommonly 
queer look,” replied Ferris, gloomily, Then with 
honest frankness he turned to Telfair. ‘‘ Look 
here, Dolly, I may as well tell you that I detest 
Dr. La Merle. We are both in love with the same 
woman. AsI cannot talk of him without preju- 
dice, it is better for me to try another subject.” 

Half an hour after the thud of hoofs at the 
door of Witch Hollow announced the return of 
the trap. Jack o’ the Light entered, dripping 
and alone. 

** What luck, chappie ?” cried little Telfair. 

Lithgow looked annoyed. 

«Sarah Rose reached the station in advance of 
us,” he replied, ‘‘and took the evening express 
for Boston. We drove like Jehu the son of Nim- 
shi, but only to hear the receding whistle of the 
locomotive. I left La Merle at the station, wait- 
ing for the next train to town. I doubt if he will 
find the woman—she is evidently determined to 
escape him.” 

He threw off his wet mackintosh, and resumed 
his place with Ferris and Telfair as though noth- 
ing had happened. He turned the conversation 
promptly from La Merle, and made his guests un- 
derstand that he would not discuss the little epi- 
sode of the night. Dolly Telfair was engrossed in 
thoughts of his own. Could his charmer of the 
yellow pony cart be the woman with whom both 
Gabriel Ferris and the French doctor were in 
love? Ah, Heaven forbid ! 

Two days passed. A new housekeeper was in- 
stalled at Witch Hollow. No tidings came from 
the missing Sarah—none from Dr. La Merle. On 
the third day a smart yacht, the property of Jack 
Lithgow, appeared in the harbor. Invitations 
were sent forth promptly, and a party of the 
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owner's friends gathered on the deck of the Ocean 
Star, to test the sailing qualities of the elegant 
craft. 

“Now is your opportunity, Dolly,” whispered 
Lithgow, xs the yacht went gliding out into the 
blue deep. ** The beauty of the pony cart is here, 
with her cousin, and Miss Rainsford, their chap- 
eron.” And he seized little Telfair, and draw- 
ing him toward a group of ladies, presented him 
in due form to Esther Daryl. 

She gave him only a glance. The insignificant 
dandy, with his dlasé air and eyeglass, was hardly 
the person to arouse a young girl’s interest. Be- 
sides, Esther was out of spirits this day. Her 
blue-and-white yachting dress fitted her slender 
figure jauntily ; her creamy complexion could 
safely defy both wind and sun; but the heart in 
her bosom was like a lump of lead. During the 
sail Gabriel Ferris paid open court to Bruna— 
overwhelmed her, in fact, with attentions, and 
poor Esther had little thought for Dolly Telfair. 
Silent as the Spartan lad of ancient story when 
the fox was gnawing his vitals, she saw Ferris’s 
ardent glances, heard his tender little speeches— 
to which Bruna responded carelessly, evasively, or 
not at all—and gave no sign of the jealous tort- 
ures that racked her. Once indeed had he looked 
into her heart, and Litterly had she repented of 
that momentary weakness. Never again should 
he see that he had the power to move her. And 
Bruna—how cool and indifferent she seemed !— 
how bored! Certainly, Ferris’s open devotion 
evoked little response. Was she dissembling, or 
had the old love ceased to charm? Inwardly de- 
bating this question, Esther leaned on the rail and 
looked pensively down into the water that foamed 
about the freshly painted side of the yacht. Pres- 
ently little Telfair pattered up. 

“Jolly good fun, isn’t it, Miss Daryl ?” he be- 
gan, cheerfully. ‘‘ Hope you’re not sick ? It’s a 
beastly sensation—seasickness. I give you my 
word, I hadn’t an idea of stopping on the North 
Shore when I came down here, but now, by Jove! 
I’m going in for a long stay.” 

‘‘ Indeed ?” murmured Esther, absently. 

What was Gabriel Ferris saying just then to 
Bruna, and why did both look that way and 
smile ? 

“T’ve engaged quarters at the nearest hotel,” 
prattled Telfair. ‘‘I mean, the hotel nearest 
Crag Head, don’t you know? Oh, really, now, 
I’m glad I joined this party to-day, if only to dis- 
cover the object of Mr. Ferris’s devotion.” He 
nodded good-naturedly toward Gabriel and _ his 
companion. ‘‘ It’s a tou’s weight off my mind.” 


(To be continued.) 


“CLARISSA HARLOWE.” 


(EDITION OF 1740.) 
By G. A, Davis. 
SmootH and worn the ancient covers, yellow calf and tarnished gold; 
Here in double-columned pages fair Clarissa’s wrongs are told; 
Mellow age has stained the paper—’tis a hundred years ago 
Since this ‘‘new edition” issued, fresh from Paternoster Row. 


Quaint the type with its long /’s, sprinkled thick with ‘‘ sobs” and “ sighs,” 
Quaint the brown old line engravings, and the border’s prim device ; 
Gallants all bewigged and ruffled, white-robed maidens slim and pale, 

In a world of India china, pot-pourri and Chippendale. 


I can see the stately ladies of those Hanoverian days, 

In their powder and their patches, armored stiff in hoops and stays; 
Trembting o’er the wiles of Lovelace, as they sip the steaming tea— 
Mingling tears for lost Clarissa with the fragrance of Bohea! 


But I turn from George’s London, for my old book leads me down 
To an ancient moated manor, far away from court and town, 

Where a little brown-'ocked maiden reals and s»bs till twilight falls, 
All around her grim old portraits frowning on the paneled walls. 
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Straight and slim as white Lent lilies, rosy as the wreaths of May, 
Through the April rain of teardrops shine her eyes of English gray; 
Oh, so dainty and so tender—I can see her leaning there 

O’er the very page I’m holding, in her stiff old high-backed chair ! 


Not a curl upon her forehead—all her bright locks backward rolled, 
And a little film of powder deadening the girlish gold, 

Tight and straight her little bodice, prim and close the tucker drawn— 
Just a peep of warmer whiteness through the whiteness of the lawn. 


There she sits, and through the casement I can see the primrose sky, 
And the clipped yews black against it, and the gray bats wheeling by: 
She is lost in wicked London, dreaming, shudderiny as she reads— 

In the net the victim struggles—Lovelace mocks and Belford pleads. 


Here’s the leaf her slender fingers trembling tutned and folded down— 
Here’s a tear blot in the middle of the page so old and brown! 

These the lirks that bind her to me—though a hundred years have flown 
Since she read ‘‘ Clarissa Harlowe,” and my copy was her own. 


Now she rests, my little maiden—dust to dust these hundred years; 
She has shut the book forever—no more pity, no more tears; 

In some dim neglected chancel there’s a tablet on the wall, 
Funeral urn and torch inverted, and a name—and that is all. 


Or the black yew branches spreading, sweep the long grass where she lies, 
With her feet toward the dawning, and her face toward the skies; 

Dust to dust—yet here’s the tear blot on the faded leaf she scanned— 
And across the great gulf stretching, lo! I touch her living hand. 


Smooth and worn the ancient covers, with their lines of tarnished gold— 
Here with Richardsonian pathos fair Clarissa’s wrongs are told ; 

Comes more sweet the unwritten story—clearer than that lettered woe— 
Of my little phantom maiden, dead a hundred years ago! 
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SEEN FROM THE CHURCH TOWER. 


By DAvip Ker. 


‘“*THE view from the church tower is greatly 
hadmired,” says the stout, short-breathed, chatty 
old lady who shows you over the principal church 
of the picturesque old English town of Foxleigh- 
on-the- Hill. 

And well indeed it may be, for no painter could 
imagine anything more charming than that seem- 
ingly boundless panorama of low green hills and 
sunny valleys, quaint old thatched farmhouses 
half buried in clustering leaves, pretty little peb- 
bly brooks dancing and sparkling between high 
banks bright with countless wild flowers, rich 
grassy meadows dotted with grazing sheep and 
cattle (too much absorbed in their dinner to look 
up even when the Western Express comes thun- 
dering past amid a rolling cloud of steam), tall 
hedgerows spangled with magnificent wild roses, 
and tiny red-tiled cottages scattered broadcast 
along the dusty white cart roads that wind to and 
fro over the fresh green surface like the veins on 
a cabbage leaf. 

But when I saw this charming view for the 
first time it was supplemented by a very unex- 
pected addition, which formed the first scene of 
a very curious romance, well worth chronicling. 

There were three of us on the tower, for the 
fourth member of the party—my hospitable host- 
ess, Mrs. Bright, who had driven us into the 
town in her neat little wagonette that morning— 
had preferred to remain below, saying to us, with 
her usual good-humored smile : 

“‘T am not quite nimble enough now to run 
up and down stairs as you young people do, and I 
don’t want to be a drag upon you, so I shall just 
stay still here till you come back.” 

Mrs. Bright’s place, however, was well filled by 
her daughter Letty, who was indeed Bright by 
name and bright by nature, for she was the brisk- 
est, merriest, most piquant little thing that ever 
drove the young men of a country town to distrac- 
tion. I was quite at a loss to think how her 
cousin Dick (our companion on this occasion) 
could ever have married anyone else—as he had 
done three years before—after being brought up 
with her from childhood ; but a little reflection 
might have told me that that very fact fully ac- 
counted for it. 

Dick was in high spirits, having left his wife at 
home when he came upon this visit, ‘lest the 
journey should be too much for her,” without 
ever troubling himself to find out Her sentiments 
on that point; and hardly had he reached the 
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summit of the tower when he began to spout, as 
an appropriate quotation, Tennyson’s famous New 
Year lyric: 
“T stood on a tower in the wet, 
And New Year and Old Year met— 
The winds were coming and going; 
And I said: ‘O years that are full of tears, 
Have ye aught that is worth the knowing ?’” 


“No, you must alter that,” said I; ‘after 
standing on a tower in the wet the verse would 
naturally end thus: 


‘*And slowly I rose, and I blew my nose, 
For I felt that it wanted blowing!” 


“©Oh, Mr. Ker.!” cried Letty, indignantly, 
“you are too bad! Don’t you know Tennyson 
is my favorite poet ? If you dare to make fun 
of him I shall be very angry with you !” 

‘«“The mere threat of such a punishment is 
enough,” said I, humbly. ‘Tennyson shall be 
sacred for me henceforth. But hello! what now ? 
Here’s some more tennis on !” 

In fact, a tall, good-looking young man in 
white flannel, carrying a lawn-tennis net, had 
just issued from the door of a neat red brick 
house right below us; and in a few moments 
more a young lady in a bewitching summer toi- 
let, laden with che other adjuncts of the game, 
came forth in turn, and after making a very 
transparent show of helping him to put up the 
net, suddenly slipped away to a low garden seat 
on one side of the tiny lawn, which, though 
plainly visible from our elevated standpoint, was 
(as I at once perceived) quite hidden by the trees 
around it from the windows of the adjacent 
houses. 

«Ahem !” said Master Dick, with a meaning 
grin. 

Left to himself, the young cavalier finished off 
the preparations for the game as quickly as if his 
life depended on it, and then, taking up from the 
ground a pair of light shoes, went toward the seat 
on which the lady had placed herself, as if to put 
them on. But no sooner had he got well within 
the shelter of the trees than we saw him fling the 
shoes to the earth, throw his arms round the 
girl, and cover her with kisses, which she repaid 
promptly and with bountiful interest. 

“Go it!” cried Dick, with a wicked chuckle ; 
‘that’s ‘the freedom of the press,’ and no mis- 
take! I wonder how many they get through in a 
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minute ! 
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*‘T really don’t think we ought to look on at 
this, though—it’s hardly fair to them!” said the 
kind-hearted Miss Letty, probably doing as she 
would be done by. 

“Well, if they zii7 hold their performance in 
a public place they can’t complain,” rejoined I ; 
“and our position here is, after all, only a type 
of how the church looks down upon earthly pas- 
sion. Besides, I rather think the exhibition is 
about to close.” 

In fact, the shower of kisses had begun to 
abate, and the young man, taking the girl’s left 
hand tenderly in his own, drew something (prob- 
ably a ring) from his pocket ; for the next mo- 
ment he was seen to kiss very lovingly one of the 
fingers of the hand that he held. 

“‘Well, I’m glad to see that,” said Dick, with 
another and a broader grin ; ‘for really, in the 
absence of a mistletoe bough, it needs a ring to 
legalize such proceedings.” 

But at that moment the two other tennis play- 
ers came through the churchyard gate, and the 
young lady went demurely forward to meet them, 
while her lover, drawing hastily back, came round 
the other end of the clump of trees with an air of 
resolute innocence, as if he had only just arrived. 

“‘ Here, then,” said I, ‘‘is the beginning of a 
romance ; I wonder if we shall get a chance to 
see the end of it !” 

We did see the end of it, soon enough ; and we 
saw it much sooner than we had expected, and in 
a form that no one could possibly have foreseen. 
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A MONTH later the smooth green turf of the 
Foxleigh cricket ground was framed in an eager 
ring of clamorous spectators, hoarse with shout- 
ing and wild with excitement—massed together 
like bees to watch the final struggle of the county 
match, Clayshire versus Marlshire. I had got 
a good place upon one of the front benches of 
the pavilion, beside Mrs. Bright and her charm- 
ing daughter; for this was the last day of my 
visit, and the ladies—who, apart from their know- 
ing much more about the ins and outs of the 
game than ladies usually have a chance to do, 
were most zealous partisans of the ‘‘ native team,” 
and would far rather have suffered some real ca- 
lumity than have seen their eleven beaten on its 
own ground—had insisted on bringing me over 
to the town again to “show: me a little good 
cricket before I went away, since I would not be 
likely to get much of it where I was going ;” 
which certainly did not seem very probable, as I 
was about to sail for the Congo. 

The excitement stirred up by the county 
match, great at all times, was doubly intense on 
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that particular morning, for up till now the bat- 
tle had gone sorely against the native eleven. 
The Marlshire team were all picked men, the 
heroes of a hundred fights, and mostly profes- 
sionals ; and they had well sustained their for- 
midable renown. When the last Marlshire 
wicket went down on the previous day the 
strangers had scored two hundred and eighty-five 
runs to Clayshire’s one hundred and nine; and 
the fielding of the Marlshire men had been so 
perfect from first to last that there seemed to be 
little if any hope of Clayshire’s making good so 
large a deficit as one hundred and seventy-six. 

Several of the Clayshire men (including the two 
who were to go in first) were strolling about in 
front of the pavilion ; and I suddenly noticed one 
of them, a handsome young fellow whose face and 
figure seemed strangely familiar to me, though I 
could not think where I had seen him. 

All at once he came to a halt, as if by chance, 
just opposite the spot where I was seated ; and a 
pretty girl who sat right in front of me, seem- 
ingly quite alone, bent forward over the edge of 
the barrier, and said to him, in a whisper so low 
that no one else caught the words but myself: 

““Now, Frank, mind and do your best; I 
should break my heart if we were to be beaten |” 

“‘T will, darling, if only for your sake!” re- 
plied the young hero, with an emphasis that there 
was no mistaking. 

And then he lounged innocently away, not a 
whit too soon; for hardly was his back turned 
when up came a stout, florid, resolute-looking 
old gentleman with short, iron-gray hair, who 
took his seat beside the girl (whom I rightly 
guessed to be his daughter), and called out: 

“‘ Here, Milly, I’ve got you a scoring card, so 
now you can start fair.” 

Five minutes later the final contest had begun. 

* * * * * * 

“So!” said I to myself; ‘‘ the plot thickens ! 
I thought I knew that young fellow’s face, some- 
how, and now I see the whole thing as plain as 
print. He and this girl are the two whose love- 
making we watched from the church tower; and 
this is the ‘stern parent’ who stands in the way 
of the suit. Well, here, sure enough, is the sec- 
ond chapter of our romance ; but what will the 
third be like, I wonder !” 

Just then the delivery of the first ball broke 
my musings, and for the next half-hour I was 
fully employed in watching some of the finest 
play that I had ever seen yet. 

“‘ Well bowled, Hawley! well bowled !” 

“*Good score, though, for all that! 
played, Rogers !” 

And the cries of the two rival factions— 
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swelled by many a hoarse shout from the throng— 
rolled through the hot, breezeless air like a peal 
of distant thunder. 

Sure enough, the captain of the Clayshire 
eleven, after a long and brilliant innings, had 
seen his wicket fall to one of those cunning 
“‘lobs” for which Hawley was famous. But he 
had scored fifty-six runs, while his comrade, Hart, 
had contributed twenty more; and the hopes of 
the Clayshire party began to rise. 

“*Not so bad—seventy-six runs, and only one 
wicket down yet!” said a joyful critic in the 
throng. ‘‘Come, that makes up our leeway a bit, 
anyhow—we shall do yet !” 

“‘And Hart’s bound to make a good score,” 
added a second man. “I saw him punish the 
Kent bowling in fine style the other day !” 

But just at this point fortune seemed inclined 
to turn against Clayshire. Poor Hart, instead of 
making good the hopes reposed in him, was 
caught out ere he had time to make one more 
run, to the great surprise and chagrin of his 
many admirers ; and, worse still, the third wicket 
fell for only nine! 

“«Tf this goes on,” growled an excited “ Clay” 
in the crowd, ‘‘I shall vow, like the Irishman, to 
hang myself or perish in the attempt !” 

But far worse than this was still to come; for 
the champion “ hitter” of the native team, Jack 
Barton (commonly called ‘Slasher Jack”), who 
was thought by many to be capable of winning 
the match by his own unaided prowess, rashly 
‘‘swiped” at an insidious underhand ball de- 
signed for that very purpose, and was caught out 
for five runs ! 

“‘Oh, hang it all, we may as well hang up our 
fiddles now !” grunted a zealous Clayshire sym- 
pathizer, with a darkening face. ‘‘ Highty-six 
runs to make yet, only to be devel with ’em—and 
then they have another innings to come after 
that !” 

“'Who is the next man to go in ?” I heard a 
man behind me ask his neighbor. 

“*A fellow of the name of Runnington,” said 
the other ; ‘‘ but, bless yer, he ain’t a bit 0’ good ! 
Iie’s one o’ yer uncertain ones, ie is—makes a 
good score once in a way by accident, and then, 
just as likely as not, gits out fust ball the very 
next time.” 

I bent forward to look for the ‘fellow of the 
name of Runnington,” and saw below me, moving 
out, bat in hand, from the pavilion, the hero of 
the chureh-tower adventure, whom his sweet- 
heart’s bright eyes followed wistfully from the 
seat in front of me. I could see by the sudden 
flush on his bold brown face, and the fiery gleam 
of his dark-gray eye. that he had caught every 
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word of the sneering criticism on himself; and I 
said, under my breath: 

“‘If he does not get out the very first thing, 
that insult will be worth twenty runs to the Clay- 
shire side, or I am no judge of men.” 

But for the first few ‘‘overs” there was no 
sign of my prophecy being fulfilled, for Frank 
Runnington seemed bent on belying his name by 
making no runs at all. Steadily refusing to risk 
anything by hitting out, he ‘‘ blocked ” alike the 
perilous lobs of Hawley and the whirlwind round 
hands of Massingham, while Beckerton, the pro- 
fessional, who was in with him, made three or 
four single runs in quick succession, raising a lit- 
tle the drooping spirits of his party. 

But the lookers-on, already excited by the Clay- 
shire captain’s splendid inning at the outset, were 
not in 2 mood to be patient with a man who made 
no runs at all, and began to jeer poor Frank with- 
out mercy. 

“«'That’s the way—nothin’ like bein’ careful, 
eh, Bob ?” 

** He don’t give ’em no chances, he don’t !” 

** Bless yer, it’s all right—he thinks it’s his 
bat they want to bowl at, not the wickets !” 

“IT say, Jack, I’m a-goin’ to sleep ; just wake 
me when he begins to make runs, will yer ?” 

Taunt and Jaugh passed over Runnington as 
unheeded as if he had not even heard them ; and 
he remained firm to his Fabian tactics for several 
more ‘‘overs,” to the huge displeasure of the 
crowd. Buta few of the more experienced crit- 
ics nodded their heads approvingly as they watched 
him, and one veteran cricketer muttered, with a 
knowing smile : 

“‘That’s right—he’s taking the measure of 
their bowling before he tries at it; he’ll punish it 
before long, no fear !” 

IIardly had the prediction been uttered when it 
was made good. All at once—so quickly that no 
one could see how it was done—there came a re- 
port like the stroke of a heavy mallet on a plank, 
and one of Massingham’s best balls was seen to 
fly like a rocket clean over the railing on the 
farther side of the ground, and right in among 
the spectators beyond, who tumbled over each 
other like apples out of a bag in their haste to 
avoid it. 

‘Well hit, Runnington !” roared hundreds of 
voices ; for a hit for four from this do-nothing 
man was a surprise to all, and cheers in place of 
sneers ran round the whole circle. 

And now Frank began to show in earnest what 
he could do. The next moment away went a ball 
of Hawley’s for three, and then one of Massing- 
ham’s for four. Meanwhile Beckerton had added 
to the score three singles and a brace of twos; so 
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‘‘THE YOUNG MAN, TAKING THE GIRL’S LEFT HAND TENDERLY IN HIS OWN, DREW 
SOMETHING (PROBABLY A RING) FROM HIS POCKET.” 


that Marlshire’s majority of eighty-six was already 
reduced to sixty-four, without the fall of another 
wicket. 

But all this was nothing to what was yet to 
come. Warming to his work, our hero began to 
punish Hawley’s bowling terribly. Twice, thrice, 
four times, six times in succession, those treach- 
erous “ lobs,” despite the fatal skill of their pitch, 
were hit hard away for four, right over the bound- 
ary rail of the cricket ground. The crowd of 
lookers-on shouted themselves hoarse with de- 
light ; the ladies in the pavilion clapped till they 
burst their gloves; Milly’s beautiful face glowed 
with joy at her lover’s triumph; and even her 
hard-headed father (who, as I had gathered from 
the talk around me, was no less a man than Dr. 
Colocynth, a physician of great local renown) 
seemed to lose for 1 moment his evident dislike 
of the young hero in honest admiration of the 
latter’s prowess ; for the doctor himself had been 
a cricketer of no mean power in his younger days, 
and the old spirit was still as strong in him as 
ever. 

The cool Beckerton, too, had made six more 


runs, thus reducing Marlshire’s overplus to thirty- 
four ; and the captain of the Marlshire team now 
began tolook glum in his turn. If this were to 
go on he and his men might be beaten after all, 
just when they thought their victory sure; and 
at all events the sooner this terrible ‘‘ bat ” was got 
rid of the better. So he changed the bowling, 
and put on Tiverton, one of his professionals, in- 
stead of Hawley. 

And then came a sudden lull in the fight, to 
the no small chagrin of the excited crowd ; for 
the wary “bat” met this new attack by going 
back at once to his old system of ‘ blocking ” in 
place of hitting out. Beckerton was equally cau- 
tious, and three overs passed without a single 
run. 

The new bowler, who had hoped to make short 
work of ‘‘the slapdash young chap,” began to 
lose his temper at finding himself so steadily met 
and foiled, and at length sent a ball just a little 
wide of the direct line—and that little was quite 
enough. Instantly the countless watching eyes 
around saw Runnington swing up his bat, and, 
striking with the full might of his strong arms, 
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send the ball flying through the air as if fired 
from a gun. Right across the ground it flew, 
over the boundary rails beyond, over the outer 
path, and vanished behind the houses ; and just 
where it had disappeared a shower of splinters of 
broken tiling were seen to shoot up into the air 
like a fountain jet ! 

For an instant there was a pause of mute 
amazement—for never yet had such a hit been 
known since cricket was first played in Foxleigh 
—and then arose a shout that was plainly heard 
at the railway station, half a mile away. 

After this hit—a sixer—our hero went on car- 
rying all before him, and when an unlucky stum- 
ble at last got him run out he had one hundred 
and one runs to his credit. Nor had Beckerton 
been idle on his side ; and Marlshire, in place of 
being eighty-six ahead, was now fifty-four be- 
hind ! 

A perfect storm of cheers and clapping burst 
forth as Runnington walked slowly away; but 
more than one looker-on noted how white and 
worn his handsome face avpeared when the flush 
had died out from it; and Dr. Colocynth, glanc- 
ing keenly at him, said, half aloud—happily with- 
out noticing the startling effect of the words upon 
his daughter : 

“Something wrong with that young fellow; he 
will need a doctor before long, as sure as my name 
is John Colocynth !” 

* * * * * * 

Frank Runnington’s success seemed to have in- 
fused his own spirit into all his remaining com- 
rades, for one and all acquitted themselves well ; 
and when the fall of the last Clayshire wicket at 
length set free both teams for lunch Marlshire 
had two hundred and twenty-nine runs to make 
in order to win ! 

And for a time it seemed—thanks to the splen- 
did fielding of the Clayshire men—as if the stran- 
gers had little or no chance of making up their 
leeway. The first three Marlshire wickets fell for 
seventeen runs, and the hopes of the native party 
began to rise high. 

But these hopes were doomed to be quickly 
blighted. Massingham made fifty-four off his 
own bat; Tiverton, forty-seven ; and Hawley, 
forty-five ; and thus only sixty-six runs were left 
to make, with four wickets still remaining to go 
down. 

The general excitement, heightening as the end 
drew nigh, at length rose to a pitch without par- 
allel in the annals of county cricket ; for when 
the church clock tolled six Marlshire’s last man 
was in, with one run to make in order to ‘‘ tie,” 
and two to win ! 

So close a contest had never been seen before, 
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and the shouting gave place to a deep and breath- 
less silence. 

All at once the ball shot up in the air, amid 
loud cheers from the Marlshire men; but these 
were retorted the next moment by the Clayshire 
party with a shout to which all that had gone be- 
fore it were as nothing. Frank Runnington (who 
was fielding cover-point) had leaped up in the air 
as the ball reached him, and, making a desperate 
stretch, had caught it with one hand! Clayshire 
had won ! 

Some laughter mingled with the deafening 
plaudits that followed, for, in snatching at the 
ball, the hero had overbalanced himself, and gone 
sprawling on the ground. But cheer and laugh 
alike died away when it was seen that he did not get 
up again ; and there was an instant rush of Clay-’ 
shire men and Marlshire men together up to the 
spot. 

Then a sudden commotion was visible amid the 
group, and the captain of the Clayshire team was 
heard to shout hoarsely for ‘a hurdle.” 

The hurdle was brought, and the helpless man 
borne slowly and sadly away. At the same mo- 
ment there was a slight bustle in the front row of 
the pavilion, and some one called out that a lady 
had just fainted. 

III. 

Mone than a year went by ere I passed through 
Foxleigh again on my return from the Congo, 
bound on another visit to my old friend Mrs. 
Bright. Letty met me at the train, and hardly 
had we shaken hands when she called out, ea- 
gerly : 

“Guess who is coming to dine with us to- 
night !” 

“‘T haven’t a notion,” said I; 
haps, it is Mr. Gladstone.” 

«The idea!” cried the pretty little Conserva- 
tive, indignantly. ‘‘ Well, I know you’ll never 
guess, so I had better tell you all about it. You 
remember poor Frank Runnington’s accident at 
the county match, the last time you were here ?” 

‘“‘T should think I did,” said I; ‘“‘and I never 
had a chance to hear whether he got over it or 
not.” 

“¢ Well, that’s just what I’m going to tell you 
about,” replied the young lady, with the impress- 
ive air of one who has got the first news of an 
important event and means to make the most of 
it ; ‘and it’s really the most wonderful story you 
ever heard, though I know you must have had 
some strange ones in your time. When he fell, 
and didn’t get up again, we all thought it must 
be heart disease; but Dr. Colocynth, when he 
came and examined him, got quite excited, and 
said it wasn’t that at all, but some queer com- 
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plaint with a long name, which comes only once 
or twice in a whole generation. He had been 
longing for years and years, it seems, to have a 
chance of studying a case of it; and the moment 
he saw what it was, what did he do but take Run- 
nington right off to his own house, and nurse him 
day and night !” 

‘* Not quite the best way to make his daughter 
forget her lover,” said I, with a laugh. 

«‘ That’s just what we all thought,” cried Letty ; 
““but the doctor, in his zeal for science, seemed 
to have no attention to waste upon such a trifle 
as the possible breaking of his daughter’s heart. 
However, he was so much interested in this rare 
disease, that, bit by bit, he got to be quite fond 
of the man who had been so kind as to develop it 
for him; and so, by and by, they came to be 
great friends. And then, after a time, Frank 
Runnington (he’s a sort of gentleman farmer, you 
know, and a very unlucky one, too) told the doc- 
tor all about his affairs ; and the doctor—who had 
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Two cuests of letters with padlocked lid; 
One more modern in shape, and gay 
With curious ciphers whose sense is hid 
In the text of a foreign tongue away. 
Two tiny keys, but on one the rust 
Has been gathering thick this many a year, 
And the hand which gave it has turned to dust, 
But the heart of the letters is with me here. 


Two chests of letters, two locks of hair, 
Two pictures--each in a jeweled frame— 
And both men loved me; the letters there 
Vow love alike—but ’twas not the same! 
Ah, differs this tress of fair brown hair 
No more from the black of the other’s hue 
Than the hearts of those two men differed there: 
One was so false and one was so true. 
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always been used to think him a careless, hand- 
to-mouth young fellow, letting his farm run to 
waste just for want of a little care—was quite 
sorry for him when he heard how hard he had 
been working, and what bad luck he had had, 
and gave him some hints on chemical appliances 
to the land, and all that sort of thing, that were 
very useful to him indeed. And after that, when 
the doctor had cured him——” 

“Oh, he did cure him, then ?” broke in I, not 
a little relieved. 

“‘Indeed he did, very cleverly, though it took 
a good while ; and the end of it all was that Milly 
and Mr. Runnington were married this spring, 
and the doctor went and staid with them on the 
farm for a month and more, to get the place in 
order for them; and now it’s doing first-rate. 
And they’re all three coming here to dinner with 
us to-night, and if you don’t fall in love with 
Milly at first sight you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself !” 
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The man with the fair brown hair is dead, 

And he loved me truly, these letters tell. 
‘* My heart is buried with him,” I said; 

‘*T shall love him always, and love him well.” 
But the grass grows over his grave so tall, 

And the grass-grown ways to my heart were hid. 
But the other said: ‘Is a dead love all?” 

And I buried his letters with padlocked lid. 


And my heart leaped lightly his grave above, 
I put the dead man out of my sight. 
Ah, love is life, and to live is love! 
And the tempter whispered : ‘‘ To love is right.” 
But false in his heart to foe or friend— 
His letters, you see, are of recent date— 
The love that I thought with my life would end 
In a few short months had turned to hate. 


And I swear to-day, if the dead man dear 
Can forgive the insult I did his dust, 
And take me back to his heart, you hear, 
With the same old tenderness born of: trust, 
I would sooner make me my marriage bed 
In that narrow chamber that grave-worms know, 
And hold on my bosom that dear dead head 
That never was false to friend or foe, 
Than bide forever with him who lives 
With his craven heart and his feeble lies. 
One blade of grass which that dear grave gives 
Is worth his chances of Paradise. 
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THE CANOEING SEASON. 


By E.. J. 


Ir is now just about a quarter of a century ago 
that canoe sailing was added to the list of outdoor 
sports for gentlemen. Since then the progress 
and popularity of canoeing in America have been 
little less than wonderful. Every person at all 
interested in athletic pastimes must have noticed 
its fast-increasing favor, so that to-day every 
section of the country from Maine to California 
has its canoe clubs and canoe men. Even the 
ladies have become interested in the sport within 
the past few years, and quite a number of the fair 
sex are seen paddling their own canoes. 

Wherever there are rivers and streams and lakes 
there also you find the haunts and homes of eca- 
noelsts. Almost every State in the Union has 
some water course suitable for cruising. Many a 
voyage in a canoe has been made down the great 
rivers—down the Mississippi, the Missouri and 
the Ohio. 

Indeed, it was a bold canocist who first explored 
and described Elk Lake, where the Father of 
Waters really rises. One of the earliest as well 
as one of the longest voyages was made by Mr. 
Bishop, who sailed in a paper canoe from Mon- 
treal, through Lake Champlain, down the Hud- 
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son and along the coast to Florida. The water 
routes from the Gulf of St. Lawrence to the Gulf 
of Mexico have been traversed over and over again 
by canoeists, who do not mind a little cruise of 
500 miles or more. 

The popularity of canoeing is confined to no 
one part of the country. People in the East will 
be surprised on learning what progress the sport 
has made in the West and Northwest, and how 
enthusiastic and active its followers are. We find 
in those places where water sports are enjoyed 
that the canoe rivals the rowboat in popular 
favor. There are hundreds of clubs in Ohio, IIli- 
nois, Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota. They 
have a membership of several thousand. These 
clubs send their expert sailors to the meetings of 
the Western Canoe Association, which are held 
every summer usually at Ballast Island, Lake 
Erie, near Sandusky. On the Pacific coast canoe- 
ing is an organized sport. ‘There are many canoe 
clubs, and there is an association whose annual 
‘meets ” bring together ‘‘ crack” canoeists from 
far and near. ' 

It is hardly necessary to speak of the popularity 
of canoeing in Canada, ‘‘ the home of the canoe.” 
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There are some Canadian districts where the row- 
boat is almost unknown. Every able-bodied Cana- 
dian is a canocist. If a boy or girl has not been 
initiated into the mystery and the art of canoe- 
ing, his or her education has been sadly neglected. 
The Canadians are the most expert paddlers in 
the world. Their work with the single or double 
blade is simply wonderful. Nothing like it is 
often seen in the United States. At the different 
races the paddling championships have been car- 
ried off year after year by the Qucen’s subjects. 
The Canadians have not been so successful in the 
sailing races, however, for the International Chal- 
lenge Cup still remains 
sonth of the St. Lawrence. 

And so we venture to 
think that no other outdoor 
sport has more active fol- 
lowers than has canoeing. 
There are some 2,500 canoe 
clubs and 30,000 canoeists 
in the United States and 
Canada. The recognized 
head of these clubs and club 
members is the American 
Canoe Association, or, as it 
is known among the elect, 
the A.C. A. This associa- 
tion makes laws that govern 
the sport. The relation of 
the A. C. A. to the progress 
of canoeing in America will 
be noticed farther on. 

It is not difficult to ac- 
count for the fast-increasing 


popularity of canoeing. ‘There are many rea- 
sons why the canoe should find immediate favor 
with all sorts and conditions of men who love out- 
door exercise. No one can ever hope to realize 
the pleasures of canoeing, still less to feel the 
charm and excitement, merely by reading about 
it. On the other hand, no one can take a canoe 
voyage lasting several days without becoming in- 
terested in, and then fascinated with, a pastime 
which brings so much health, strength and recre- 
ation in its train. 

What so peaceful and so restful as to glide 
along the shaded shores of some silvery stream ? 
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What so exciting as running the rapids where 
danger lurks ? 

The canoe has many advantages over the best 
rowboat. It can go where the rowboat or the sail- 
boat cannot follow. Ilow quick and obedient to 
the touch the canoe is at all times! It is likea 
thing of life. In a boat the oarsman sits with his 
back to danger; in a canoe the paddler faces the 
danger. Just think of riding backward down the 
turbulent rapids! No sensible man would do it. 

Then there is another point. ‘‘ After all,” said 
one canoeist to another, ‘‘ there’s no exercise so 
pleasant as paddling with a girl in the bow.” 

“‘That’s so,” replied the other man. ‘* When 
you’re out with a pretty girl you always have 
something nice to look forward to.” 

One must forego the pleasure of company ina 
sailing canoe, which will seldom carry more than 
one person. Such a canoe is distinctly unsociable. 
The sailing canoe of to-day is decked over, and 
often has a cockpit less than four feet in length. 
There are watertight compartments at either end. 
The sailor cannot be bothered with a companion, 
even if he desired one, as he must give his entire 
time and attention to sailing his eggshell craft, 
which is liable to overturn at any unexpected mo- 
ment. A sudden gust of wind, and overboard he 
goes, unless he jumps about in lively fashion. 

In truth, the art of canoeing calls for some very 
rare qualities. In the first place, the canoe sailor 
must know all the points about sailing a yacht, 
and all about the peculiarities of a canoe besides. 
He must be quick, strong, clever, cool-headed, 
brave, but not too bold. It is surprising what 
control some men have over their canoes. 

At the A. C. A. ‘ meets” they have what are 
called ‘ upset races.” In these contests the men, 
after forming into line, tip their canoes over, go 
under them and climb in again. Some canoeists 
perform remarkable tricks in the canoes, both 
when sailing and when lying still on the water. 
If you go to these ‘ meets,” you will see experts 
who can walk along the weather rail to the bow 
of their boat; who can turn somersaults in the 
cockpit and skip the rope on deck ; whv can jibe 
their canoe with the rudder elear out of water. 
Last summer Mr. Barrington, who touk the prize 
for canoe gymnastics, showed a novel feat. After 
balancing his boat well, he climbed quickly to the 
top of each of his two masts, and then threw him- 
self into the water, the canoe remaining upright. 
It was a clever performance, and deserved the 
prize which was bestowed upon the performer. 

And yet many, perhaps most, people regard a 
canoe as a cranky boat. They are right. The 
canoe is a “‘hair-trigger craft”; it is liable to 
overturn ; it is really dangerous—it is all this in 
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the hands of the careless and the unskillful. And 

yet the modern canoe is one of the safest boats of 

its inches afloat. I have seen the canoe weather 

heavy seas and storms that would swamp a small 

yacht. It all depends upon the man in the boat. 

‘'he modern canoe is decked over; it has water-- 
tight compartments, and it will float when full of 

water. 

The best ‘all-round canoe” is one fitted for 
cruising and camping out. Here all the peculiar 
qualities of the little craft are discovered. Few 
things are more useful than the canoe. It is a 
kitchen, a storeroom, a bed, a house and a con- 
veyance all rolled into one. It has compart- 
ments for putting away kitchen utensils, an oil 
stove, provisions, canned meats, bedding, cloth- 
ing and atent. The cockpit of a cruising canoe 
is seven or eight feet long. Here the canoceist 
sits while cruising down the stream through wild 
and romantic scenery; and here he sleeps when 
he goes into camp at night. He makes his bed 
on the floor of the cockpit. He is sheltered from 
the rain or dew by the canvas tent overhead. In 
brief, the canoeist is comfortable, happy and con- 
tented. 

There is an indescribable fascination about this 
camping-out time. These words recall all man- 
ner of pleasant experiences, of adventures, of fun 
and sport to one who, like the writer, can testify 
to the pure delights and to the red-letter days of 
camping-out time. How we all would like to 
live our vagabond life over again! The quiet 
fishing trips, the long swims and the cold plunges 
in the morning, the novel experience of sleeping 
under the trees, the blazing camp fire, the cooking 
of meals and the washing of dishes—these are 
some of the things that instantly come into the 
mind as we think of our free excursions, * 

The outing is inexpensive. For cheap living 
there is no scheme like that of camping-out in 
your own canoe. The cost of an ordinary cruis- 
ing canoe ranges from 875 to $125. The rigging, 
sails, spars, etc., will cost from $20 to $25. The 
best canoes are made of cedar, butternut, bass- 
wood or pine, and weigh from fifty to sixty 
pounds. They are strong, durable, and can be 
carried easily from place to place. If you put 
your money into a canoe you will have a good 
investment—one that will last for years. 

Thus, there are hundreds of hard-worked peo- 
ple to whom a canoe is not only a thing of beauty, 
but a joy for all summer time. I have heard 
canoeists say that they extracted more health, 
strength and recreation out of a canoe trip last- 
ing a week than in the pursuit of any other kind 
of athletic exercise or pastime lasting a month. 
Cruising and roughing it—living on strong, sub- 
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stantial food, swimming, paddling—strengthens 
the muscles and fits one for the winter’s worry and 
work. The canoeist can take his camera along 
with him on his various trips. He will, of course, 
find many picturesque places and beautiful spots 
which he wishes to keep for ‘‘ future reference.” 
As the months and years roll by these pictures 
will become more and more valuable to him who 
has visited the scenes, and no money could buy 
them. 

Now, it does seem strange, when one thinks of 
it, that a natural exercise, which was in vogue 
among the Indians when Columbus discovered 
this country, should take its place as one of the 
leading sports of the present day. The boat of 
the red man has simply been adapted to the uses 
and wants of lovers of aquatic sports. There is 
very little in common between the birch bark and 
the sailing canoe of to-day, except form. The In- 
dian canoeist used no sails. 

Thus, the modern canoe is the result of a proc- 
ess of evolution. Not many improvements have 
been made in paddling canoes. The reasons are 
plain. For the modern paddler simply does what 
the Indian in his birch bark or the savage on the 
Amazon does. He either sits or kneels in his 
boat and uses brute strength on a short, flat piece 
of wood. There is only one way to get more 
speed, and that is by putting forth more muscle. 

The greatest improvements have been made in 
canoe sailing. Within the past ten years some 
radical changes in the rigs and build of canoes 
have been made, and within the 
past five years almost all the fit- 
tings for masts and spars in canoes 
have been changed. The result 
is a distinct class of canoes which 
are used principally for sailing in 
races. Considering the size of 
the boat, the spread of sail carried 
in races is enormous. In the 770s 
the canoeist who spread 60 or 65 
feet of canvas was tempting Provi- 
dence; the sailor of 93 thinks 
nothing of carrying 120 or 130 feet 
of sail. With this increase in 
sail area has come great changes 
in the rig and build of canoes. 

In 1886 John MacGregor pub- 
lished his entertaining book en- 
titled ‘A Thousand Miles in the 
Rob Roy Canoe on the Rivers 
and Lakes of Europe.” He show- 
ed lovers of outdoor sport the 
value and use of the canoe for 
cruising. The Rob Roy is des- 
cribed by its owner and builder as 
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follows : “The Rob Roy is built of oak, covered 
fore and aft with cedar, fifteen feet in length, 
twenty-eight inches broad, nine inches deep, 
weighs eighty pounds, and draws three inches of 
water, with an inch keel. A paddle seven feet 
long, with a blade at cach end, and a Iugsail and 
jib.” 

Immediately after its introduction into Eng- 
land canoe sailing was taken up with enthusiasm 
in the United States and Canada. Canoe clubs 
were organized in different parts of the country. 


.In 1879 a canoe congress was called by the New 


York, New Jersey and Cincinnati canoe clubs. 
The outcome was the formation of the American 
Cznoe Association, which held its first meeting at 
Lake George in 1880, when twenty canoeists were 
brought together. Since then the association has 
grown into a large and powerful body, and it has 
given authority and prestige to the sport in 
America. 

For thirteen summers the A. C. A. has held its 
interesting ‘‘ meets.” In 1883 the association 
went to Stony Lake, Canada; in 1884, ’85 and 
786, to the Thousand Islands; in 1887, to Lake 
Champlain ; back to Lake George in 1888 ; to the 
Thousand Islands in 1889. The first salt-water 
meet was held on Peconic Bay in 1890. The last 
two meets have been at Willsborough Point, on 
Lake Champlain. This year the A. C. A. returns 


to the Thousand Islands. 
The canoeists who journeyed to these ‘‘ meets” 
to take part in the races were always trying to 
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SMOOTH SAILING. 


obtain greater speed. They were all anxious to 
invent some device in hull or rigging that wonld 
give them an advantage over their rivals. The 
result was a steady improvement in canoes from 
year to year. However, nothing sensational ap- 
peared in canoe sailing until the summer of 1886. 
Prior to that time the canoeists sailed from the 
bottom of the boat, which carried about one hun- 
dred pounds of shot in bags as ballast. Behold ! 
at the 86 meet a Mr. Barney sailed his canoe 
Pecowsic from the top of the deck instead of from 
the floor of the cockpit. Not only that, but he 
carried no ballast at all. He depended upon his 
weight to windward to keep the canoe upright. 


Thereupon shot bags were thrown overboard. 
The next improvement in canoe sailing was the 
racing device known as the “sliding seat,” which 
Paul Butler introduced at the 1889 “‘ meet.” his 
seat is a board some forty-two inches long across 
the cockpit, and by sliding from one side to the 
the other the sailor is enabled to sit out over tke 
deck. And so, without ballast. he can carry a 
large spread of sail. Mr. Butler devised the 
cross-deck tiller, whereby the sailor can steer the 
canoe with his feet while sitting two feet over 
the deck. 

With these improvements have come radical 
changes in sail distribution. In the old style of 
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rig the centreboard was placed quite far forward ; 
to-day it is placed near the centre of the canoe. 
The draught of the centreboard is limited to 
eighteen inches. The drop rudders are made of 
brass or aluminium. 
There are various kinds of rigs, and each style 
has its advocates. ‘The general opinion seems to 
be that sail should be spread low as possible, and 
that the two sails should be about of equal size. 
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cludes paddling and sailing combined, one-half 
mile alternately, over a three-mile course. The 
racing records of the canoeists are made up of 
the points scored in the trophy and combination 
events. A man may be a good sailor but a poor 
paddler, and vice versa. ‘The hero of the ‘‘ meet ” 
is the all-round canoeist. 

Three or four years ago the Toronto Club 
brought an Indian war canoe to the annual 
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It is a debated question whether or not the stand- 
ing rig has an advantage over a lowering and 
reefing sail. If tle canoeist be caught in a gale 
of wind with a standing rig he will wish that he 
had a lowering and reefing sail. So, after all, it 
is a question of the kind of wind and water. 

The aim of the A. C. A. is to encourage the 
best all-round canoe. Thus, it is understood and 
insisted that sailing canoes shall also be good for 
paddling purposes. The races at the ‘ meet ” in- 


meet. ‘These are from twenty-five to thirty feet 
in length and hold from twenty to twenty-four 
paddlers. The races between these war canoes 
have become one of the novel and most popular 
features of the sport. The minor races include 
““man overboard” and sailing upset contests, 
and the hurry-seurry race in which the men 
have to run one hundred yards on the shore, 
swim one hundred yards to their canoes, and 
paddle half a mile to the finish. 


THE ANGORA GOAT COMPANY, LIMITED. 


By Apert E. Woop, 


Up to the time that the Angora Goat Company, 
Limited, invaded the mountains of Western Vir- 
ginia Honora Hooper had never been in love. 
True, her cousin, Jefferson Huntley, who had 
been North and graduated at Yale, loved her, but 
she preferred to keep him at the cousinly dis- 
tance. 

The war, from which everything is dated in 
Virginia, left the Hoopers with two hundred poor 
negroes to care for. The master called them up 
to him one summer’s day in ’65, and told them of 
their misfortune. With sobs and pleadings they 
asked to be kept, promising to be as faithful as 
before. They or their descendants are there to 
this day. Their world is bounded by Old Bald 
Knob Mountain and the shining New River. 

At the time of the freeing of the slaves Honora 
was a two-year old child. The colored dependents 
worshiped her from her birth, and when she 
reached maidenhood she became St. Honora, a 
name they gave the chapel she built for them. 

In no part of the Southland did the war leave 
such gentle wounds as in the mountains of Mont- 
gomery County, where the tracks of the opposing 
armies on the march still remain—or did ten years 
ago, the date of this story. 

So softly does the air fan the cheek, so beauti- 
ful the vales with laurel and rhododendron, so 
sweetly do the birds sing, so musically do the 
brooks gurgle over their stony beds, one imagines 
it the home of peace. 

Into this delightful region came the Angora 
Goat Company, Limited, of New York city, a 
company which intended, by the aid of a hundred 
Angoras and several thousand plebeian goats, to 
make the mohair and the Swiss cheese of com- 
merce for the American market. A few pioneer 
Angora goats were stabled in the hotel yard at 
the railroad station, and were the attraction of 
three parallels of latitude. 

With the goats were also imported half a dozen 
young men from New England, sons of fathers 
who had paid roundly for the privilege of getting 
them into the great Angora Goat Company, 
Limited. 

Taller than his companions ana handsomer, the 
acknowledged leader, was Clement March, a na- 
tive of Springfield in old Massachusetts. Just of 
age and fancy-free, he had joined the excursion 
more from love of adventure than from any desire 
to become a goatherd. 

Two days among the mountains in the old Vir- 
ginia farmhouse where the young men were quar- 


tered were enough for Clement before he asked 
the housekeeper if there were any ladies in the 
neighborhood. 

Then he heard of St. Honora and her wonder- 
ful beauty and allied goodness. All this from the 
housekeeper, Mrs. Bangs, mingled with much sur- 
prise that he had not heard of her before. 

‘“* Why, bless me, here she comes now ex- 
claimed the good old lady. ‘* Talk of angels and 
you see one.” 

The quotation was more liberal than literal, but 
it was appropriate. A young girl on a splendid 
horse reined up at the hitching post, and swung 
herself gracefully to the piazza step. Mrs. Bangs 
rushed out to meet her. 

“Miss Honora, come right in and have a cup 
of tea! cried the hospitable woman. ‘‘ There’s 
nobody here but me and - 

“Oh, if that’s so I’ll come in, Mrs. Bangs,” re- 
plied Honora. ‘ I’ve been to the village, and feel 
a bit tired.” 

Glancing from the window, young March saw the 
graceful girl, aud he walked into the dining room, 
thinking that the guest would be taken into the 
sitting room he had just vacated. 

Not so. Mrs. Bangs dearly loved a romance in 
real life, and, as if by accident, led Miss Hooper 
into the young man’s presence. Clement was Mrs. 
Bangs’s dearest friend, judging from the intro- 
duction which followed. 

When Honora departed, half an hour later, she 
did not chide her hostess for not finishing her 
sentence about nobody being there but her and 
—somebody else. 

Clement, with an invitation to call and a queer 
feeling about his heart, immediately ordered his 
horse saddled. He rode for miles over the mount- 
ains without feeling the least fatigue. He did 
not know that by taking the last left-hand road 
he was on his way to Planter Hooper’s. Or did 
he know ? 

At the top of a hill Clement drew rein a mo- 
ment as he saw in the valley below a large white 
house with a circumferential piazza and green 
blinds. Clustered in the rear was a well-white- 
washed negro quarter. All bore the signs of pros- 
perity and contentment. Just before him a horse- 
woman rode at a canter down the hill toward 
the house. 

*T'was Honora. 

Putting the spurs to his horse, Clement gave 
chase. Talk about Sheridan’s ride! That was a 
walk compared with the stride of the charger on 
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Cupid’s errand, and there was no enemy to re- 
pulse. 

Of course she was surprised. It had taken her 
an hour longer than usual to make the distance 
home, but her horse had been running all day, 
and probably needed rest. 

Neither rider was nonplused ; and the horses 
knew each other, and cantered side by side to the 
dismounting block. 

Yes, he would go in and rest awhile before re- 
turning to the farmhouse. She led the way, 
laughing at his Yankee accent, and he smiling 
when she said: 

“Paw will be giad to see you when he comes 
home at two o’clock this evening.” 

Evening means afternoon in this section. They 
were old friends already. 

Planter Hooper, upon his return, welcomed the 
young New Englander, and the evening was really 
night before Clement was again a-horseback, 
thinking of the budding woman who had sung 
and played for him, who had been so solicitous for 
his appetite at dinner, and had been so modest 
and sweet in all things that he thought she was 
the only one of her sex. 

And she? : 

She confessed to a large white rose in her cor- 
sage that somebody very like her Prince had 
come. 

Clement’s condition of mind soon became so 
apparent, that, after chaffing him, his friends 
counted him out of their excursions and sports. 

Things ran smoothly for a month, and although 
no more goats came into the country, and al- 
though those already there had been seized for 
debt and sold in separate lots as curiosities, still 
nobody suspected that the Angora Goat Company 
was on its last legs. 

But it was so. Somebody who had promised to 
put upa million dollars neglected to do it, and 
the enterprise joined the ninety-eight other un- 
successful ventures out of a possible one hun- 
dred. 

The rich parents called upon their sons to come 
home. Clement heard the call, and as he knew 
the supplies would be cut off if he did not heed 
it, he broke the news to IHTonora. 

By this time the acquaintance had reached the 
point where a male parent or a large brother 
takes a hand in the courting if the young man 
proves fickle-minded. It had been Clement’s in- 
tention to marry Honora and settle down on the 
goat ranch, saying nothing to his parents till a 
suitable time, as they had made other matrimo- 
nial arrangements for him. 

The evacuation took place the following week. 
Clement had made his peace with the Hooper 
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family, promising to return within three months, 
The old folks and Cousin Huntley, who had just 
been appointed postmaster, may have had their 
doubts, but Clement and Honora had none. 

* * * * * * 

Five years passed away. The goat company 
was as if it had never been. Montgomery County 
had long ago relapsed into its natural state of hog 
and hominy. 

But amid Nature’s charms of leaf and flower 
there was a wan little maiden who seldom mounted 
her horse, now a fat rascal from lack of exercise. 
St. Honora looked more like a sainted character 
than ever before, and seemed about to become 
one. The sympathetic negroes tried in their un- 
couth way to show their sympathy, and their in- 
dignation prevented a revival of religion. 

At the great house Ais name was never men- 
tioned. Old Hooper looked very bitter at times, 
and Cousin Jefferson talked of going North on a 
hunting expedition. 

Out of the North no word had come to Honora. 
Her Prince had vanished whence he came, but 
oh, the void he had left in her heart! Her father 
had written to him once, in care of the Spring- 
field General Post Office, but the letter brought 
no answer, and failed to return itself. She had 
also written once, hoping that he had arrived 
safely at home and found his people well. 

Nothing in reply. 

Probably two lives would have remained mis- 
erable to the end of each had not the besom of 
reform, in the shape of Adlai E. Stevenson, under 
Postmaster General Vilas of the Cleveland Cabi- 
net, swept the Postmaster of Big Sandy Creek, 
Virginia, out of ollice. 

Yes, Postmaster Jefferson Huntley lost his posi- 
tion, and about sixty-eight dollars and thirteen 
cents a year in consequence. 

Not a week afterward a letter postmarked 
‘Springfield, Mass.,” arrived at the Big Sandy 
office for William Henry Hooper, KEsq.. the 
planter. It was from Clement March, asking if 
the decision arrived at five years ago and sent 
North by letter still prevailed. It also stated that 
Clement March, the elder, had just died and left 
all to the writer. 

Indignation that at first owned the old gen- 
tleman when he saw the letter was swiftly fol- 
lowed by amazement. His letter! What letter ? 
The only one he had sent carried no decision, 
but a query about the young Yankee’s inten- 
tions. 

The mail out of Big Sandy that night was es- 
pecially heavy. Besides the weekly edition of the 
Blacksburg Bugle, there was a letter for Spring- 
field. te 
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This letter was soon answered, not by another, 
but by a handsome, bewhiskered gentleman who 
seemed to be in a hurry, as one bearing a special 
delivery stamp. He reined up at the familiar 
horse block three days afterward. 

In the doorway, like a lily, stood a young 
woman. The sight of her brought tears to the 
traveler’s eyes, and to his lips the word : 

“Honora !” 

“¢ Yes, Clement,” softly in reply. 

Who had done this thing ? What necromancy 
had kept them asunder all these years ? For each 
had been as true as steel to the magnet. 

There had been letters from the North, but 
they never reached their destination. Neither had 
they been sent to the Dead Letter Office. They 
had been murdered in the little Virginia post 
office by the man who had the only interest in 
keeping two loving hearts apart in the vain hope 
that he might become more than cousin to Ho- 
nora. It all came out later, in a written confes- 
sion sent from a Western town soon after Clem- 
ent’s arrival at the Hooper plantation. 

Jefferson Huntley had received at his post office 
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all the letters to and from the North. For old 
Mr. Hooper’s letters to Clement he had substi- 
tuted a demand that all communication should 
cease. He added that matters had come to light 
regarding the mismanagement of the goat com- 
pany, and that Miss Hooper had delegated her 
fatlier to take this course. 

The letter from Clement in reply to this cruel 
blow was an appeal to Honora. He also wrote an 
appeal to Mrs. Bangs, begging her to plead his 
cause. Both were alike given to the office fire. 

Had not rotation in office done its perfect work 
there would never have been a small Honora 
Hooper March in the New River Valley in this 
year of our Lord. ° 

The ex-postmaster went West as soon as he lost 
his office, and he will probably stay there. ‘hat 
a Virginian could do such a thing was a wonder 
to the neighbors. ‘hat the Yankee should have 
kept his word was another blow to those who had 
said “I told you so !” for five years. 

Five years of happiness followed the five years 
of misery for Clement and his bride, and there is 
a long stretch of sunshine ahead, please God. 


‘‘ JUST BEFORE HIM A HORSEWOMAN RODE AT A CANTER DOWN THE HILL TOWARD THE HOUSE.” 


‘‘A8 GENERAL BROWNE ALIGHTED THE YOUNG LORD CAME TO THE GATE OF THE HALL.” 


THE TAPESTRIED CHAMBER. 


By Sir WALTER Scort. 


Axpovut the end of the American War, when the 
officers of Lord Cornwallis’s army, which surren- 
dered at Yorktown, and others, who had been 
made prisoners during the impolitic and ill-fated 
controversy, were returning to their own country 
to relate their adventures and repose themselves 
after their fatigues, there was amongst them a 
General Browne, an officer of merit as well as a 
gentleman of high consideration for family and 
attainments. 

Some business had carried General Browne 
upon a tour through the western counties, when, 
in the conclusion of a morning stage, he found 
himseif in the vicinity of a small country town, 
which presented a scene of uncommon beauty, 
and of a character peculiarly English. — 

The little town, with its stately old church, 
whose tower bore testimony to tle devotion of 
ages long past, lay amidst pastures and cornfields 
of small extent, but bounded and divided with 
hedgerow timber of great age and size. There 
were few marks of modern improvement. The 
environs of the place intimated neither the soli- 
tude of decay nor the bustle of novelty; the 
houses were old, but in good repair; and the 
beautiful little river murmured freely on its way 
to the left of the town, neither restrained by a 
dam nor bordered by a towing path. 
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Upon a gentle eminence, nearly a mile to the 
southward of the town, were seen, amongst many 
venerable oaks and tangled thickets, the turrets 
of a castle, as old as the wars of York and Lan- 
caster, but which seemed to have received impor- 
tant alterations during the age of Elizabeth and 
her successor. It had not been a place of great 
size; but whatever accommodation it formerly 
afforded was, it must be supposed, still to be ob- 
tained within its walls—at least such was the in- 
ference which General Browne drew from observ- 
ing the smoke arise merrily from several of the 
ancient wreathed and carved chimney stacks. 
The wall of the park ran alongside of the high- 
way for two or three hundred yards ; and through 
the different points by which the eye found 
glimpses into the woodland scenery it seemed to 
be well stocked. Other points of view opened in 
succession ; now a full one of the front of the old 
castle, and now a side glimpse at its particular 
towers ; the former rich in all the bizarrerie of 
the Elizabethan School, while the simple and 
solid strength of other parts of the building 
seemed to show that they had been raised more 
for defense than ostentation. 

Delighted with the partial glimpses which he 
obtained of the castle through the woods and 
glades by which this ancient feudal fortress was 
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surrounded, our military traveler was determined 
to inquire whether it might not deserve a nearer 
view, and whether it contained family pictures or 
other objects of curiosity worthy of a stranger’s 
visit ; when, leaving the vicinity of the park, he 
rolled through a clean and well-paved street, and 
stopped at the door of a well-frequented inn. 

Before ordering horses to proceed on his jour- 
ney General Browne made inquiries concerning 
the proprietor of the chdteau which had so at- 
tracted his admiration, and was equally surprised 
and pleased at hearing in reply a nobleman 
named whom we shall call Lord Woodville. How 
fortunate! Much of Browne’s early recolleztions, 
both at school and at college, had been connected 
with young Woodville, whom, by a few questions, 
he now ascertained to be the same with the owner 
of this fair domain. He had been raised to the 
peerage by the decease of his father a few months 
before, and, as the general learned from the land- 
lord, the term of mourning being ended, was now 
taking possession of his paternal estate, in the 
jovial season of merry autumn, accompanied by 
a select party of friends, to enjoy the sports of a 
country famous for game. 

This was delightful news to our traveler. 

Frank Woodville had been Richard Browne’s 
fag at Eton, and his chosen intimate at Christ- 
church ; their pleasure and their tasks had been 
the same, and the honest soldier’s heart warmed 
to find his early friend in possession of so delight- 
ful a residence and of an estate, as the landlord 
assured him, with a nod and a wink, fully ade- 
quate to maintain and add to his dignity. Noth- 
ing was more natural than that the traveler 
should suspend a journey, which there was noth- 
ing to render hurried, to pay a visit to an old 
friend under such agreeable circumstances. 

The fresh horses, therefore, had only the brief 
task of conveying the general’s traveling carriage 
to Woodville Castle. A porter admitted them at 
a modern Gothic lodge, built in that style to cor- 
respond with the castle itself, at the same time 
ringing a bell to give warning of the approach of 
visitors. Apparently the sound of the bell had 
suspended the separation of the company, bent 
on the various amusements of the morning ; for, 
on entering the court of the chateau, several 
young men were lounging about in their sport- 
ing dresses, looking at and criticising the dogs 
which the keepers held in readiness to attend 
their pastime. As General Browne alighted the 
young lord came to the gate of the hall, and for 
an instant gazed, as at a stranger, upon the coun- 
tenance of his friend, on which war, with its fa- 
tigues and its wounds, had made a great altera- 
tion. But the uncertainty lasted no longer than 
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till the visitor had spoken, and the hearty greet- 
ing which followed was such as can only be ex- 
changed betwixt those who have passed together 
the merry days of careless boyhood or early youth. 

“If I could have formed a wish, my dear 
Browne,” said Lord Woodville, “it would have 
been to have you here, of all men, upon this oc- 
casion, which my friends are good enough to hold 
as a sort of holiday. Do not think you have been 
unwatched during the years you have been absent 
from us. I have traced you through your dan- 
gers, your triumphs, your misfortunes, and was 
delighted to see that, whether in victory or de- 
feat, the name of my old friend was always dis- 
tinguished with applause.” 

The general made a suitable reply, and con- 
gratulated his friend on his new dignities and the 
possession of a place and domain so beautiful. 

** Nay, you have seen nothing of it as yet,” said 
Lord Woodville, ‘and I trust you do not mean 
to leave us till you are better acquainted with it. 
It is true, I confess, that my present party is 
pretty large, and the old house, like other places 
of the kind, does not possess so much accommo- 
dation as the extent of the outward walls appears 
to promise ; but we can give you a comfortable, 
old-fashioned room; and I venture to suppose 
that your campaigns have taught you to be glad 
of worse quarters.” 

The general shrugged his 
laughed. 

«“T presume,” he said, ‘‘ the worst apartment 
in your chateau is considerably superior to the 
old tobacco cask in which I was fain to take up 
my night’s lodging when I was in the Bush, as 
the Virginians call it, with the light corps. 
There I lay, like Diogenes himself, so delighted 
with my covering from the elements that I made 
a vain attempt to have it rolled on to my next 
quarters ; but my commander for the time would 
give way to no such luxurious provision, and I 
took farewell of my beloved cask with tears in my 
eyes.” 

‘* Well, then, since you do not fear your quar- 
ters,” said Lord Woodville, ‘‘ you will stay with 
me a week at least. Of guns, dogs, fishing rods, 
flies and means of sport by sea and land we have 
enough and to spare. You cannot pitch on an 
amusement but we will pitch on the means of 
pursuing it; but if you prefer the gun and point- 
ers, I will go with you myself, and see whether 
you have mended your shooting since you have 
been amongst the Indians of the back settle- 
ments.” 

The general gladly accepted his friendly host’s 
proposal in all its points. After a morning of 
manly exercise the company met at dinner, where 
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it was the delight of Lord Woodville to conduce 
to the display of the high properties of his recov- 
ered friend, so as to recommend him to his guests, 
most of whom were persons of distinction. He 
led General Browne to speak of the scenes he had 
witnessed ; and, as every word marked alike the 
brave officer and the sensible man, who retained 
possession of his cool judgment under the most 
imminent dangers, the company looked upon the 
soldier with general respect as one who had proved 
himself possessed of an uncommon portion of per- 
sonal courage—that attribute, of all others, of 
which everybody secretly desires to be thought 
possessed. 

The day at Woodville Castle ended as usual in 
such mansions. ‘The hospitality stopped within 
the limits of good order: music, in which the 
young lord was a proficient, succeeded to the cir- 
calation of the bottle; cards and billiards, for 
those who preferred such amusements, were in 
readiness ; but the exercise of the morning re- 
quired early hours, and not long after eleven 
o’clock the guests began to retire to their several 
apartments. 

The young lord himself conducted his friend, 
General Browne, to the chamber destined for him, 
which answered the description he had given of 
it, being comfortable but old-fashioned. ‘I'he 
bed was of the massive form used in the end of 
the seventeenth century, and the curtains of faded 
silk, heavily trimmed with tarnished gold; but 
then the sheets, pillows and blankets looked de- 
lightful to the campaigner when he thought of 
his ‘‘ mansion, the cask.” There was an air of 
gloom in the tapestry hangings which, with their 
worn-out graces, curtained the walls of the little 
chamber, and gently undulated as the autumnal 
breeze found its way through the ancient lattice 
window, which pattered and whistled as the air 
gained entrance. The toilet, too, with its mirror, 
turbaned, after the manner of the beginning of 
the century, with a coiffure of marrey-colored 
silk, and its hundred strange-shaped boxes, pro- 
viding for arrangements which had been obsolete 
for more than fifty years, had an antique and, in 
so far, a melancholy aspect. But nothing could 
blaze more brightly and cheerfully than the two 
large wax candles ; or, if aught could rival them, 
it was the flaming, flickering fagots in the chim- 
ney, that sent at once their gleam and warmth 
through the snug apartment, which, notwith- 
standing the general antiquity of its appearance, 
was not wanting in the least convenience that 
modern habits rendered either necessary or de- 
Sirable. 

«This is an old-fashioned sleeping apartment, 
general,” said the young lord, “‘ but I hope you 
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find nothing that makes you envy your old: to- 
bacco cask.” 

‘‘T am not particular respecting my lodgings,” 
replied the general ; ‘‘ yet, were I to make any 
choice, I should prefer this chamber by many de- 
grees to the gayer and more modern rooms of your 
family mansion. Believe me that, when I unite 
its modern air of comfort with its venerable an- 
tiquity, and recollect that it is your lordship’s 
property, I shall feel in better quarters here than 
if I were in the best hotel London could afford.” 

“‘T trust—I have no doubt—that you will find 
yourself as comfortable as I wish you, my dear 
general,” said the young nobleman ; and once more 
bidding his guest ‘‘Good night,” he shook him 
by the hand and withdrew. 

The general again looked round him, and, in- 
ternally congratulating himself on his return to 
peaceful life, the comforts of which were endeared 
by the recollection of the hardships and dang: s 
he had lately sustained, undressed, and prepared 
himself for a luxurious night’s rest. 

Here, contrary to the custom of this species of 
tale, we leave the general in possession of his 
apartment until the next morning. 

The company assembled for breakfast at an 
early hour, but without the appearance of General 
Browne, who seemed the guest that Lord Wood- 
ville was desirous of honoring above all whom his 
hospitality had assembled around him. He more 
than once expressed surprise at the general’s ab- 
sence, and at /ength sent a servant to make in- 
quiry after him. ‘The man brought back infor- 
mation that General Browne had been walking 
abroad since an earlv hour of the morning, in de- 
fiance of the weather, which was misty and un- 
genial. 

““The custom of a soldier,” said the young 
nobleman to his friends, ‘Many of them ac- 
quire habitual vigilance, and cannot sleep after 
the early hour at which their duty usually com- 
mands them to be alert.” 

Yet the explanation which Lord Woodville thus 
offered to the company seemed hardly satisfactory 
to his own mind, and it was in a fit of silence and 
abstraction that he awaited the return of the 
general. It took place near an hour after the 
breakfast bell had rung. He looked fatigued and 
feverish. His hair—the powdering and arrange- 
ment of which was at this time one of the most 
important occupations of a man’s whole day, and 
marked his fashion as much as, in the present 
time, the tying of a cravat, or the want of one— 
was disheveled, uncurled, void of powder and dank 
with dew. His clothes were huddled on with a 
careless negligence, remarkable in a military man, 
whose real or supposed duties are usually held to 
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include some attention to the toilet; and _ his 
looks were haggard and ghastly in a peculiar de- 
grec. 

“*So you have stolen a march upon us this 
morning, my dear general,” said Lord Woodville. 
“Or you have not found your bed so much to 
your mind as I had hoped and you seemed to ex- 
pect. How did you rest last night ?” 

“Oh, excellently well! remarkably well! Never 
better in my life !” said General Browne, rapidly, 
and yet with an air of embarrassment which was 
obvious to his friend. He then hastily swallowed 
a cup of tea, and, neglecting or refusing whatever 
else was offered, seemed to fall into a fis of ab- 
straction. 

“‘ You will take the gun to-day, general ?” said 
his friend and host, but had to repeat the ques- 
tion twice ere he received the abrupt answer : 

“*No, my lord; I am sorry I cannot have the 
honor of spending another day with your lord- 
ship. My post horses are ordered, and will be 
here directly.” 

All who were present showed surprise, and Lord 
Woodville immediately replied : 

‘* Post horses, my good friend! What can you 
possibly want with them when you promised to 
stay with me quietly for at least a week ?” 

“<T believe,” said the general, obviously much 
embarrassed, ‘‘that I might, in the pleasure of 
my first meeting with your lordship, have said 
something about stopping here a few days, but I 
have since found it-altogether impossible.” 

‘*That is very extraordinary,” answered the 
young nobleman. ‘‘ You seemed quite disen- 
gaged yesterday, and you cannot have had a 
summons to-day; for our post has not come up 
from the town, and therefore you cannot have 
received any letters.” 

General Browne, without giving any further 
explanation, muttered something of indispensable 
business, and insisted on the absolute necessity of 
his departure in a manner which silenced all op- 
position on the part of his host, who saw that his 
resolution was taken, and forbore further impor- 
tunity. 

“* At least, however,” he said, ‘‘ permit me, my 
dear Browne, since go you will or must, to show 
you the view from the terrace, which the mist, 
that is now rising, will soon display.” 

IIe threw open a sash window, and stepped 
down upon the terrace as he spoke. ‘Lie general 
followed him mechanically, but seemed little to 
attend to what his host was saying, as, looking 
across.an extended and rich prospect, he pointed 
out the different objects worthy of observation, 
Thus they moyed on till Lord Woodville had at- 
tained his. purpose of drawing his guest entirely 
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apart from the rest of the company, when, turn- 
ing round upon him, with an air of great solem- 
nity he addressed him thus : 

“Richard Browne, my old and very dear friend, 
wo ere nowalone. Let me conjure you to answer 
me upon the word of a friend, and the honor of a 
soldier, how did you in reality rest during last 
night ?” 

“*Most wretchedly indeed, my lord,” answered 
the general, in the same tone of colemnity ; ‘so 
miserably, that I could not run the risk of such a 
second night, not only for all the lands belonging 
to this castle, but for all the country which I sce 
from this elevated point of view.” 

‘‘This is most extraordinary !” said the young 
lord, a3 if speaking to himself. ‘‘Then there 
must be something in the reports concerning that 
apartment.” Again, turning to the general, he 
said : ‘‘ For God’s sake, my dear friend, be candid 
with me, and let me know the dissgreeable partic- 
ulars which have befallen you under a roof where, 
with consent of the owner, you should have met 
nothing save comfort.” 

The general seemed distressed by this appeal, 
and paused a moment before he replied. 

“« My dear lord,” he at length said, ‘‘ what hap- 
pened to me last night is of a nature so peculiar 
and so unpleasant that I could hardly bring my- 
self to detail it even to your lordship, were it not 
that, independent of my wish to gratify any re- 
quest of yours, I think that sincerity on my part 
may lead to some explanation about a circum- 
stance equally painful and mysterious. To others 
the communication I am about to make might 
place me in the light of a weak-minded, super- 
stitious fool, who suffered his own imagination to 
delude and bewilder him; but you have known 
me in childhood and youth, and will not suspect 
me of having adopted in manhood the feelings 
and frailties from which my early years were 
free.” 

Here he paused, and his friend replied : 

“Do not doubt my perfect. confidence in the 
truth of your communication, however strange it 
may be; I know your firmness of disposition too 
well to suspect you could be made the object of 
imposition, and am aware that your honor and 
your friendship will equally deter you from ex- 
aggerating whatever you may have witnessed.” 

‘Well, then,” said the general, ‘<I will proceed 
with my story as well as I can, relying upon your 
candor; and yet distinctly feeling that I would 
rather face a battery than recall to my mind the 
odious recollections of last night.” 

Tle paused a second time, and then, perceiving 
that Lord Woodville remained silent and in an 
attitude of attention, he began, though not with- 
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out obvious reluctance, the history of his night 
adventures in the 'lapestried Chamber. 

“‘T undressed and went to bed as soon as your 
lordship left me yesterday evening, but the wood 
in the chimney, which nearly fronted my bed, 
blazed brightly, and, cheerfully aided by a hun- 
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dred exciting recollections of my childhood and 
happy youth, which had been recalled by the un- 
expected pleasure of meeting your lordship, pre- 
vented me from falling immediately asleep. I 
ought, however, to say that these reflections were 
all of a pleasant and agreeable kind, grounded on 
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a sense of having for a time exchanged the labor, 
fatigues and dangers of my profession for the en- 
joyments of a peaceful life, and the reunion of 
those friendly and affectionate ties which I had 
torn asunder at the rude summons of war. 

‘While such pleasing reflections were stealing 
over my mind, and gradually lulling me to slum- 
ber, I was suddenly aroused by a sound like that 
of the rustling of a silken gown and the tapping 
of a pair of high-heeled shoes, as if a woman were 
walking in the apartment. Ere I could draw the 
curtain to see what the matter was the figure of a 
little woman passed between the bed and the fire. 
The back of this form was turned to me, and I 
could observe, from the shoulders and neck, it 
was of an old woman, whose dress was an old- 
fashioned gown, which, I think, ladies call a sacque 
—that is, a sort of robe, completely loose in the 
body, but gathered into broad plaits upon the 
neck and shoulders, which fall down to the 
ground, and terminate in a species of train. 

“T thought the intrusion singular enough, but 
never harbored for a moment the idea that what 
I saw was anythiug more than the mortal form of 
some old woman about the establishment who had 
a fancy to dress like her grandmother, and who, 
having perhaps (as your lordship mentioned that 
you were rather straitened for room) been dis- 
lodged from her chamber for my accommodation, 
had forgotten the circumstance, and returned by 
twelve to her old haunt. Under this persuasion I 
moved myself in bed and coughed alittle to make 
the intruder sensible of my being in possession 
of the premises. She turned slowly round, but, 
Heavens! my lord, what a countenance did she 
display to me! There was no longer any question 
what she was, or any thought of her being a liv- 
ing creature. Upon a face which wore the fixed 
features of a corpse were imprinted the traces of 
the vilest and most hideous passions which had 
animated her while she lived. The body of some 
atrocious criminal seemed to have been given up 
from the grave, and the soul restored from the 
penal fire in order to form, for a space, a union 
with the ancient accomplice of its guilt. I started 
up in bed, and sat upright, supporting myself on 
my palms, as I gazed on this horrible spectre. 
The hag made, as it seemed, a single and swift 
stride to the bed where I lay, and squatted her- 
sclf down upon it, in precisely the same attitude 
which I had assumed in the extremity of horror, 
advancing her diabolical countenance within half 
a yard of mine, with a grin which seemed to inti- 
mate the malice and the derision of an incarnate 
fiend.” 

Here General Browne stopped, and proceeded 
to wipe from his brow the cold perspiration with 
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which the recollection of his horrible vision had 
covered it. 

“© My lord,” he said, “‘I am no coward. I have 
been in all the mortal dangers incidental to my 
profession, and I may truly boast that no man 
ever knew Richard Browne dishonor the sword he 
wears; but in these horrible circumstances, under 
the eyes, and, as it seemed, almost in the grasp of 
an incarnation of an evil spirit, all firmness for- 
sook me, all manhood melted from me like wax 
in the furnace, and I felt my hair individually 
bristle. The current of my lifeblood ceased to 
flow, and I sank back in a swoon, as very a victim 
to panic terror as ever was a village girl or a child 
of ten years old. How long I lay in this condition 
I cannot pretend to guess. 

‘* But I was roused by the castle clock striking 
one, so loud that it seemed as if it were in the 
very room. It was some time before I dared open 
my eyes, lest they should again encounter the hor- 
rible spectacle. When, however, I summoned 
courage to look up, she was no longer visible. My 
first idea was to pull my bell, wake the servants, 
and remove to a garret or a hayloft, to be insured 
against a second visitation. Nay, I will confess 
the truth, that my resolution was altered not by 
the shame of exposing myself, but by the fear 
that, as the bell cord hung by the chimney, I 
might, in making my way to it, be again crossed 
by the fiendish hag, who, I figured to myself, 
might be still lurking about some corner of the 
apartment. 

“*T will not pretend to describe what hot and 
cold fever fits tormented me for the rest of the 
night, through broken sleep, weary vigils and 
that dubious state which forms the neutral ground 
between them. A hundred terrible objects ap- 
peared to haunt me; but there was the great dif- 
ference betwixt the vision which I have described 
and those which followed—that I knew the last 
to be deceptions of my own fancy and overexcited 
nerves. 

“‘Day at last appeared, and I rose from my 
bed, ill in health and humiliated in mind. I was 
ashamed of myself as a man and a soldier, and 
still more so at feeling my own extreme desire to 
escape from the haunted apartment, which, how- 
ever, conquered all other considerations ; so that, 
huddling on my clothes with the most careless 
haste, I made my escape from your lordship’s 
mansion, to seek in the open air some relief to my 
nervous system, shaken as it was by this horrible 
encounter with a visitant, for such I must believe 
her, from the other world. Your lordship has 
now heard the cause of my discomposure and of 
my sudden desire to leave your hospitable castle. 
In other places I trust we may often meet ; but 
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God protect me from ever spending a second 
night under that roof!” 

Strange as the general’s tale was, he spoke with 
such a deep air of conviction that it cut short all 
the usual commentaries which are made on such 
stories. Lord Woodville never once asked him if 
he did not dream of the apparition, or suggested 
any of the possibilities by which it is fashionable 
to explain supernatural appearances as wild vaga- 
ries of the fancy or deceptions of the optic nerves. 
On the contrary, he seemed deeply impressed with 
the truth and reality of what he had heard ; and, 
after a considerable pause, regretted, with much 
appearance of sincerity, that his early friend 
should in his house have been unfortunate enough 
to have suffered so severely. 

“‘T am more sorry for your pain, my dear 
Browne,” he continued, “ that it is the un- 
happy, though most unexpected, result of an ex- 
periment of my own. You must know that from 
my father and grandfather’s time, at least, the 
apartment which was assigned to you last night 
had been shut on account of reports that it was 
disturbed by supernatural sights and noises. When 
I came, a few weeks since, into possession of the 
estate, I thought the accommodation which the 
castle afforded for my friends was not extensive 
enough to permit the inhabitants of the invisi- 
ble world to retain possession of a comfortable 
sleeping apartment. I therefore caused the Tap- 
estried Chamber, as we call it, to be opened, and, 
without destroying its air of antiquity, I had such 
new articles of furniture placed in it as became 
the modern times. Yet, as the opinion that the 
room was haunted very strongly prevailed among 
the domestics, and was also known in the neigh- 
borhood and to many of my friends, I feared some 
prejudice might be entertained by the first occu- 
pant of the Tapestried Chamber, which might 
tend to revive the evil report which it had la- 
bored. under, and so disappoint my purpose of 
rendering it a useful part of the house. I must 
confess, my dear Browne, that your arrival yester- 
day, agreeable to me for a thousand reasons be- 
sides, seemed the most favorable opportunity of 
removing the unpleasant rumors which attached 
to the room, since your courage was indubitable, 
and your mind free from any preoccupation on 
the subject. I could not, therefore, have chosen 
a more fitting subject for my experiment.” 

“Upon my life,” said General Browne, some- 
what hastily, ‘‘I am infinitely obliged to your 
lordship—very particularly indebted, indeed! I 
am likely to remember for some time the conse- 
quences of the ‘experiment,’ as your lordship is 
pleased to call it.” 

“‘ Nay, now you are unjust, my dear friend,” 
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said Lord Woodville. <‘‘ You have only to reflect 
for a single moment in order to be convinced that 
I could not augur the possibility of the pain to 
which you have been so unhappily exposed. I 
was yesterday morning a complete skeptic on the 
subject of supernatural appearances. Nay, I am 
sure that, had I told you what was said about the 
room, those very reports would have induced you, 
by your own choice, to select it for your accom- 
modation. It was my misfortune—perhaps my 
error—but really cannot be termed my fault, that 
you have been afflicted so strangely.” 

“« Strangely, indeed !” said the general, resum- 
ing his good temper ; ‘‘and I acknowledge that I 
have no right to be offended with your lordship 
for treating me like what I used to think myself 
—a man of some firmness and courage. But I 
see my post horses are arrived, and I must not de- 
tain your lordship from your amusement.” 

‘““Nay, my old friend,” said Lord Woodville, 
‘‘since you cannot stay with us another day, 
which, indeed, I can no longer urge, give me at 
least half an hour more. You used to love pict- 
ures, and I have a gallery of portraits, some of 
them by Vandyke, representing ancestry to whom 
this property and castle formerly belonged. I 
think that several of them will strike you as pos- 
sessing merit.” 

General Browne accepted the invitation, though 
somewhat unwillingly. It was evident he was not 
to breathe freely or at ease till he left Woodville 
Castle far behind him. He could not refuse his 
friend’s invitation, however, and the less so that 
he was ashamed of the momentary peevishness 
which he had displayed toward his well-meaning 
entertainer. 

The general, therefore, followed Lord Wood- 
ville through several rooms into a long gallery 
hung with pictures, which the latter pointed out 
to his guest, telling the names and giving some 
account of the personages whose portraits pre- 
sented themselves in progression. General Browne 
was but little interested in the details which these 
accounts conveyed to him. 

They were, indeed, of the kind which are usu- 
ally found in an old family gallery. Here was a 
Cavalier, who had ruined the estate in the Royal 
cause ; there a fine lady, who had reinstated it by 
contracting a match with a wealthy Roundhead. 
There hung a gallant who had been in danger for 
corresponding with the exiled Court at St. Ger- 
main’s ; here one who had taken arms for Will- 
iam at the Revolution; and there a third that had 
thrown his weight alternately into the scale of 
Whig and Tory. 

While Lord Woodville was cramming those 
words into his guest’s ear, ‘‘ against the stomach 
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of his sense,” they gained the middle of the gal- 
lery, when he beheld General Browne suddenly 
start, and assume an attitude of the utmost sur- 
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prise, not unmixed with fear, as hig cyes were 
canght and suddenly riveted by a portrait of in 
old lady in a sacque, the fashionable dress of the 
end of the seventeenth century. 

“* There she is !” he exclaimed ; ‘‘ there she is in 
form and features, though inferior in demoniacal 
expression to the accursed hag who visited me last 
night !” 

“Tf that be the case,” said the young noble- 
man, ‘‘ there can remain no longer any doubt cf 
the horrible reality of your apparition. That is the 
picture of a wretclied ancestress of mine, of whose 
crimes a black and fearful catalogue is recorded 
in a family history in my charter chest. The re- 
cital of them would be too horrible: it is enough 
to say that in yon fatal apartment incest and un- 
natural murder were committed. I will restore it 
to the solitude to which the better judgment cf 
those who preceded me had consigned it, and 
never sl:all anyone, so long as I can prevent it, be 
exposed to a repetition of the supernatural horrors 
which could shake such courage as yours.” 

Thus the friends, who had met with such glee, 
parted in a very different mood ; Lord Woodville 
to command the Tapestried Chamber to be dis- 
mantled and the door built up; and General 
Browne to seek in some less beautiful country, 
and with some less dignified friend, forgetfulness 
of the painful night which he had passed in 
Woodville Castle. 
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ITS REVIVAL IN EUROPE, AND THE EXHIBIT AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 
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Iv has been noted as one of the coincidences in 
the history of lace that it first attained to the dig- 
nity of an art in the same widely remote portions 
of Kurope where pictorial art made the most rapid 
strides toward excellence in design and color. 
Early in the sixteenth century, in Italy and the 
Low Countries, handmade lace had become an in- 
dustry of commercial and artistic importance. 
As from the infancy of art in Italy her relations 
with the Low Countries were very close, naturally 
the handiwork of the art-loving Italians was early 
known to, and readily adopted by, tlic artistic and 
thrifty Flemings. 

During the century the work was introduced 
throughout Europe, but in no other country was 
as much originality shown, or as high a degree of 
skill attained, as in France. There the demand 
was great, and the art developed wonderfully, 
aided by the importation of workers and methods 


from Italy. The industry increased or waned, ac- 
cording to circumstances, until, during the eight- 
eenth century, England, Belgium and France re- 
mained as the chief producers of cither ‘ needle 
point” or ‘pillow lace.” This latter variety, 
made with bobbins upon a pillow, followed closely ~ 
the designs worked with the needle, and though 
both beautiful and durable, was neither as deli- 
cate nor valuable. 

Two centuries ago pillow lace was extensively 
made by the women of England and Ireland, giv- 
ing lucrative employment to many willing hands. 
With the advent of machine-made laces and lack 
of knowledge of the relative value of the two 
styles the cottagers found it impossible to com- 
pete with the wealthy manufacturers. English 
capital governed every marketable product of Ire- 
land, and under the pressure of this monopoly, 
unprotected by ‘“‘home rule,” Irish lace, as a 
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known article of commerce, ceased to exist. Al- 
though many laces were still produced there, they 
were rated as English goods, the outside world 
giving to English workers the credit largely due 
to Irish peasant women. 

The opening of the Columbian Exposition, 
where for the first time women participate in an 
important national enterprise, has awakened an 
interest in the different avenues of work where 
women have shown the ability, not alone to seize 
possibilities, but to create opportunities. In the 
desire to know something of the work accom- 
plished through the inspiration and 
aspiration of women, we turn to one 
branch of woman’s work—hand- 
made lace. 

It is gratifying to know that 
within a few decades, through the 
efforts of noble women, this ancient 
industry has awakened to new life 
in two portions of Europe.  ‘To- 
day, in Ireland and Italy, the choic- 
est varieties of the famous sixteenth 
century laces are being made, with 
artistic and financial success as- 
sured. 

‘The revival of this industry in 
Ireland is owing to the fostering 
care of the nuns in the convent 
school of Youghal, an institution 
which has become celebrated for its 
mastery of this beautiful art. It 
was the fixed determination of the 
Sisters at Youghal to secure some 
remunerative occupation for their 
girls. This intention became a 
promising certainty in 1852, 
through the ingenuity of a young 
woman of Kerry. Animated by 
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the hope of aiding the Sisters in their worthy en- 
deavor, she secured a fragment of foreign antique 
lace, which she picked to pieces, stitch by stitch, 
in the effort to discover the secret of the skill dis- 
played ia its workmanship, long buried with the 
forgotten artist. Carefully studying every twist 
and turn, from the detached particles she caught 
the idea which later resulted in the formation of 
a beautiful whole. Persevering toil otercame 
seemingly insurmountable obstacles, and as the 
patient teacher gained in experience, and the in- 
terested pupils in skill, most satisfactory results 


A VENETIAN LACE HANDKERCHIEF UPON WHICH THE MAKER 
WAS ENGAGED FOR FIVE YEARS, 
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were secured, and at this present time several 
varieties of the Italian needle points are success- 
fully duplicated in Irish convents. 

The interest felt in the United States in this 
feminine industry is due to the Countess of Aber- 
deen, whose efforts are ably sustained by the 
women of Ireland who are nationalists, as well 
as those of influence in England and Scotland 
who sympathize with her benevolent project. 

When the Earl of Aberdeen became Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland the countess expressed an ear- 
nest desire to identify herself with all of the in- 
terests of the country. One of the practical 
methods which she adopted was to make use of 
the native productions, and she led the fashion in 
wearing Irish poplins and laces, which at once be- 
came popular. Surprised at the superior quality 
of the lace, she proceeded to investigate the sub- 
ject of its manufacture, and was gratified to find 
that in several convent schools a high degree of 
excellence had been reached. From that time 
the aim of the countess has been to spread this 
industry through the peasant homes of Ireland, 
where some system of remunerative work is so 
much needed. <A degree of success has rewarded 
her effort, and now, in many poor cottages, the 
women and girls, each with tiny hoop held in the 
left hand, ply rapidly the needle with its fairylike 
thread ; under their patient fingers beautiful de- 
signs grow in distinctness and grace, which speak 
to the impoverished toilers of comforts in their 
lives, otherwise unattainable. 

It may be worthy of mention that, of the orig- 
inal class of Youghal forty years ago, one, Mary 
Fleming, is still engaged in designing. The su- 
periority of the work which has been the delight 
and support of her life will be unquestioned when 
it is known that many of the first prizes at Ken- 
sington are yearly awarded to the Irish designer. 

Not content simply to develop the industry in 
Ireland, the countess is taking active measures to 
secure for the native laces the position in public 
regard that their beauties merit, assured that 
only a knowledge of the dainty fabrics is required 
tc bring recognition and reward to the producers. 

Lady Aberdeen is president of the “ Irish In- 
dustries Association,” which has made extensive 
preparations for its exhibit at the Columbian Ex- 
position, in which laces and the process of mak- 
ing them bear no inconsiderable part. The count- 
ess visited Chicago lust year and made the neces- 
sary arrangements for the furtherance of her 
design. She asked the Sisters at Youghal and 
other convent schools to select from their pupils 
those who are proficient in the art of needle point, 
whom she has sent to Chicago. They were re- 
ceived in the Convent of the Sacred Heart, where 
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they work upon the various styles of lace, from 
designs made expressly for the exhibit, thus con- 
tributing the productions of Irish hands made 
upon American soil. 

Later, a still more important enterprise has 
been undertaken by this same association. It'ap- 
plied for permission to build an Irish village upon 
the Exposition grounds, the buildings to be typ- 
ical cottages, with the details of domestic life 
going on from day to day, entirely in accord with 
Irish peasant customs. The consent of the au- 
thorities having been given, the countess left the 
arrangements with her colaborer, Mrs. Ernest 
Hart, who recently has given in detail the plan 
(since realized) for the village, from which the 
following extracts are taken: ‘We shall have 
seven cottages in which peasant girls and lads 
will be seen at work weaving, spinning, dyeing, 
sprigging, carving, etc. The girls will be dressed 
in Connemara red petticoats, fishwife skirts and 
blouses with scarlet cloaks. The first cottage will 
have undressed walls of granite, with a hooded 
fireplace and a dresser full of bright crockery ; a 
girl will be seen dyeing and spinning our famous 
hand-and-hearth homespuns, the wool of which 
she gets from the lichens and heather of her na- 
tive bog outside. There will be an imitation peat 
fire, and on this the dyer will, from time to time, 
place her iron potato pot and proceed to dye the 
wool. .. . In the second cottage there will be linen 
weavings and embroiderings of the famous Kells 
art embroidery ; while linen damask weaving on 
a Jacquard hand loom and fringe knotting will 
be in the third. In the fourth cottage every de- 
scription of Irish lace will be introduced. ‘There 
will be a Limerick lace worker at her frame, the 
Torchon lace worker at her pillow, the numerous 
varieties of point lace, etc. Sprigging and vein- 
ing, which are used to produce the beautiful hem- 
stitched handkerchiefs of Belfast, will be shown in 
the next cottage. The girls of Down will also ex- 
hibit their exquisite and delicate work. ... Many 
other features of an Irish industrial village will ap- 
pear, with interesting Celtic memorials.” 

The process through which the exquisitely fine 
thread is made, used for the choice, handwrought 
lace, is one requiring both care and skill. The 
best quality of flax is cultivated in Northern 
France and in Belgium. When cut, it is carefully 
sunned and dried in the field, then housed until 
another season, when it is carried to Courtrai, 
and placed in crates to be steeped in the Lys, a 
sluggish stream, whose waters are soft and clear. 
Further preparation is required before it is ready 
for the spinner, at which time it has a commercial 
value, from sixty to one hundred dollars a pound. 

The best spinning is still done in Flanders, as 
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it has been for centuries. The finest threads can 
only be spun in basements or cellars, as the dry 
air above ground causes the delicate filament to 
break. It is so extremely fine that it is felt rather 
than seen, and the spinner in the semi-gloom is 
governed by the sense of touch, and stops her 
wheel on noticing the slightest inequality. The 
damp, dark rooms are so arranged that only a 
single ray of light shall fall directly upon each 
wheel. Asa natural result, health and sight soon 
fail; the hands constantly benumbed with cold 
become crippled with rheumatism, and premature 
old age attacks the worker before youth is passed. 
Sad as it is, the necessity for employment is im- 
perative and the wages are high; consequently 
the ranks of the Flemish spinners are always full. 

The recent renewal of interest in lacemaking 
in Italy, as in Ireland, is due to the efforts of 
women of high birth and position, interested in 
the welfare of their poor countrywomen. There 
is a legend of the long ago, which tells how Ve- 
netian lace attained to so high a degree of excel- 
lence; but the beginning is not more marvelous 
than the story of its revival, which reads like a 
charming bit of romance. 

Six miles from Venice, the Island of Burano 
rises from the mists of the quiet lagoons, and is 
one of the many outlying islands attractive to the 
traveler. For centuries it has been the home of 
a hardy race of fishermen and gardeners, their 
wives and daughters being devoted to the manu- 
facture of a certain variety of lace, known as Bu- 
rano point. The story of its early production 
there is, briefly, that a sailor, returning from an 
extended cruise in the southern seas, brought to 
his betrothed a fine specimen of coralline, telling 
her that it was the lace the fascinating mermaids 
wove in their coral caves, far beneath the waters 
of the Indian Sea. The maiden, who possessed 
some skill in needlework, was piqued at her lover’s 
praise of the mythical beauty, and said: ‘TI will 
rival the mermaid ; my bridal veil shall be like 
the lace of the sea, but far more beautiful.” Dur- 
ing the long months, which grew into years, that 
the sailor lad was absent, day by day the young 
lacemaker studied the coralline, and with her 
needle wrought out its fanciful designs; she 
formed the raised knots and tiny stars which she 
united with delicate ‘‘ brides,” a peculiarity of 
the Burano point, continuing her work until she 
had produced a long scarf of exquisite texture, so 
marvelously beautiful that when she indeed wore 
it as her bridal veil it was the admiration of all 
Venice. Thus, the legend says, the art was in- 
troduced which later gave to Venice the credit of 
producing masterpieces in lace, as in painting 
and sculpture. 
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For more than one hundred years this wonder- 
ful method was lost to the world; no inquiry 
availed to bring to light the secret of the world- 
famous Venetian point made at Burano, for the 
islanders claimed only to retain a vague tradition 
of the artistic handiwork which in other years 
had been their principal occupation. It may not 
be true that it was owing to the presence of the 
unwelcome Austrians that lace as an article of 
commerce ceased to exist ; but it is a fact that it 
was revived shortly after the “unification of 
Italy ” became a matter of history, and patriotic 
fervor warmed every Italian heart. The close of 
that unequal and long-protracted conflict left 
Italy in poverty, and the unusually severe winter 
of the memorable year 1872 caused much suffer- 
ing amongst the inhabitants, and the islanders 
on Burano were reduced to the verge of starva- 
tion. As soon as the true condition of affairs was 
known their immediate distress was removed, and 
then philanthropic people sought for some means 
of employment which should be of permanent 
benefit. After the failure of several projects two 
noble women, maids of honor to Queen Margha- 
rita and under her auspices, undertook to estab- 
lish a school for systematic instruction in the art 
of lacemaking. With a faint hope that some 
traces of ancient methods might be found, a thor- 
ough search was made among the older inkabit- 
ants of Burano. At last a woman, seventy years 
of age, was discovered who still possessed frag- 
ments of the fairy webs which she was taught to 
make in her youth. She at first thought it im- 
possible to bring from the long-forgotten past any 
of her olden skill ; but when she tested her mem- 
ory and found that her hand had not quite lost 
its cunning she consented to work with those ac- 
customed to teaching, and endeavor to instruct 
a class of eight pupils in the unique stitch which 
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distinctively marks the famous ‘ Burano point 
lace.” 

So successful was she in imparting instruction 
that from that small beginning, twenty years 
ago, has resulted the employment of hundreds of 
women, who, under the patronage of their be- 
loved queen, are building up an industry of per- 
manent value to people and country. 

In a recent letter to Mrs. Potter Palmer, touch- 
ing the exhibit of the famous collection of histor- 
ical laces owned by the Queen of Italy, the Count- 
ess Brazza, who has the matter in charge, makes 
some interesting statements. She guarantees the 
most perfect exhibition of its kind ever made, 
and stipulates only for an advantageous location. 

The countess writes: ‘‘ The Queen intends to 
send the crown laces, a thing never done by any 
sovercign outside of her own country. Our his- 
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tory of lace begins a thousand years before Christ, 
with photographs of objects found in Egyptian 
tombs.” 

Well may our American women look upon the 
World’s Fair as the opportunity of a lifetime, and 
in no one feature of the Exposition will be more 
interest felt by women than in the revival of the 
lace industry. 

In Italy the system of instruction first adopted 
and steadily maintained has proved an excellent 
one. The known results challenge the admira- — 
tion of the world, and are a tribute to the crea- 
tive genius of women. ‘The future of this useful 


and artistic enterprise is yet to be revealed, but 
even now the development of the industry has at- 
tained broader and deeper proportions than the 
far-reaching charity in which it originated could 
have anticipated. 
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By LENA L. PEPPER. 


‘You would not do that at home,” I said to 
an American girl in Venice one day. ‘ That” 
consisted in buying a roll of bread for five centes- 
simi (one cent), carrying it, without paper and 


without pride, into a dairy, and buying a glass of 

milk for the same price and eating at the counter. 

For two cents she had bought her evening meal. 
“‘No,” she replied ; ‘‘ there are a great many 
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things I do here I wonld not do at home. Look 
at those shoes,” thrusting into view a pair that 
were split across the toes, burst out at the sides 
and ripped up the back. ‘ Would I wear those 
at home? Well, I think not! But here, oh, 
here, disreputable shoes are considered very ar- 
tistic. And it is well they are, considering that 
most of us have to wear them after we have been 
over here awhile. 

«One must lay aside all love for beautiful and 
dainty clothing, all vanity, all desire for personal 
ease and comfort, all sensitiveness to ridicule, if 
one wishes to become an artist. Look at that girl 
there ;” and she pointed to a young artist who was 
blushing and looking very uncomfortable, al- 
though evidently trying to appear perfectly at 
ease. She had her canvas covered with dabs of 
yellow and red, preparatory to putting on a clear 
blue sky in broken colors. Behind her were a 
dozen or more urchins, one of whom was shout- 
ing, ‘Oh, che bella! che bella!” and assuming 
attitudes of mock admiration for the amusement 
of his companions. ‘The little wretches were per- 
fectly aware of their victim’s misery. 

«That is bad enough, but it is not half as bad 
as intuitively to feel there is a true artist stand- 
ing back of you, ‘takin’ notes.” Yes, we have 
our trials, our sunburned and ruined complexions, 
frowzy hair and shabby clothes. Some days every- 
thing goes wrong. If we wish for a gray day the 
sun is sure to shine brilliantly, and vice versa if 
we wish a bright day. Yesterday I had a serious 
intention of giving up the artistic career forever. 
The sun was intermittent, one mument shining 
brilliantly, the next slipping under a cloud. The 
wind was high, and several times blew my easel 
over, my clothes into the paint on my palette, my 
shawl into the canal. J] maestro came, tore a piece 
of paper into small bits, flung it away scornfully 
and walked off. He desired to intimate that it 
looked as if I had flung on the canvas at random 
small bits of paint. That was the lesson for the 
day, for which I must pay five francs. While cross- 
ing in the ferry a gust of wind snatched the canvas 
from my hand and sent it sailing down the Grand 
Canal. When I landed the rain was falling, and 
I must trudge to my room earrying an umbrella, 
a heavy paint box, a stool and easel, and hold up 
my skirts at the same time. How sensible Rosa 
Bonheur is to wear trousers! The height of mis- 
ery had been reached, however, when I had seen 
a girl in dainty, elegant clothing gliding down 
the canal in a gondola from which the American 
flag was floating, and placidly reading—FRANK 
Lesiiz’s! For the time being I shattered the 
Tenth Commandment and was consunied with 
envy as visions of hammocks and monthly maga- 
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zines, and all the et ceteras of civilized life, 
flashed before me. 

«But such days are exceptional ; there are days 
when the colors blend harmoniously, when the 
brushes magically convey to the canvas some of 
nature’s beauty, and when the master nods ap- 
provingly and says, ‘Sono contento. Coraggio ed 
avanti!’ What do you suppose was the first criti- 
cism a friend of mine received in a Paris studio ? 
She was a sensitive girl, and after working several 
days on a sketch of the human figure waited nery- 
ously for the criticism of the master. He came; 
the great man looked at her work a moment. ‘It 
looks like a dried fish,’ he said, and went on to 
the next student. 

“But a friend in Munich had a worse experi- 
ence than that. ‘The professor, a great burly 
German, came to the studio with its half a hun- 
dred students, passed rapidly from one to the 
other, criticising as he went. Coming to my 
friend’s first effort, he paused a moment, then 
seizing a palette knife, scraped off every atom of 
paint, and passed on to the next student, shout- 
ing: ‘Zu helle! Zu helle ? 

“‘Tt is not by criticism alone we learn, but by 
watching others work, studying nature assidu- 
ously, and by constant practice. No, we could 
not study as well in America,” she said, replying 
to a question of mine. ‘‘ There is no art atmos- 
phere there to surround us. Here everything is 
art. Take Venice during the summer months— 
why, it is a perfect artist’s paradise. Almost 
every third person you meet is an artist. Did 
you notice the man who just passed us? That 
was Rico, the great Spanish painter whose pict- 
ures sell so well in America. Not long ago a 
small picture of his, six by twelve, sold for fourteen 
hundred dollars, Ah, me! he can well afford to 
have his private gondolier, his boy to set up his 
easel and hold an umbrella over him! Although 
Spanish, he is generally supposed to be Italian, as 
his pictures usually represent scenes in Italian 
life. That man there painting in front of San 
Marco is Sala, one of the best aquarellists of 
Northern Italy. His pictures, too, find a good 
market in America. His patience, however, does 
not match his genius, and it is only by the great- 
est amount of insistence and persuasion that one 
can get a lesson from him. 

“*'There goes an American artist !”’ pointing to 
aman gliding past in a gondola and surrounded 
by all an artist’s paraphernalia. ‘It is Scott, 
who paints atmospheric effects so beautifully. 

“*Many of the artists from Paris bring their 
classes here during the summer months. Youth- 
ful husbands come and bring their brides. It is 
an idyllic sort of a honeymoon. While the hus- 
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band smokes and paints the wife sits fondly be- 
side him, either chatting or reading ; and when 
she grows tired of that she slips quietly down into 
the gondola by the steps for a nap. At noon, 
perhaps, she will forage around among the neigh- 
boring shops and get up a Bohemian lunch of 
wine, hard bread and a bit of cheese or Bologna 
sausage. Then at night they will dine at a third- 
class restaurant which is frequented by many of 
the artistic guild, and they will all have a jolly 
good time together. 

“ Altogether, it is not an unpleasant life to 
live. We become accustomed to Bohemian ways 
of living ; we wander about into strange lands, 
see strange sights, meet strange people, and live 
as we like, careless of appearances. And then we 
all have our dreams of fame. 

“The first thing we learn on our arrival here is 
that we know nothing —in fact, less than noth- 
ing, as we must unlearn all we thought we knew. 
The next is that there is no electric road to fame. 
(Will Mr. Edison kindly take note and remedy 
this ?) We come with the preconceived idea that 
a year will be ample time to learn all there is to 
learn. We stay one year, two, three, five, and 
then find it will take a lifetime to learn all we 
wish to know. 

“¢To enter an art school in Italy one must pre- 
sent a piece of one’s work for inspection, a certifi- 
cate of vaccination and one of birth. 

“Many of our countrymen come here for the 
purpose of study, and, liking the country and art 
atmosphere, remain. In Rome there are quite a 
number. There are the Storys, father and son ; 
Simmons, Greenough, Ives, Coleman, Hazeltine, 
Vedder, Harnisch, Miss Hosmer, pretty Luella 
Varney, who has recently married an Italian gen- 
tleman; Miss Zara Freeborn, in Florence; and 
many other sculptors and artists who have given 
evidence to the world that they possess more than 
ordinary talent and genius. I remember while in 
the English Cemetery at Rome, looking for the 
graves of Keats aitd Shelley, seeing a monument 
Richard S. Greenough had erected to the mem- 
ory of his wife —‘ Psyche Divesting Herself of 
Mortality.’ It was beautiful, delicate and idyllic. 

** Rome, Venice, Florence and Naples are the 
best Italian cities for the study of painting ; 
Rome, Florence and Milan, for sculpture. For a 
few years past it has been the mode for Italian 
painters to follow the lead of the Parisians, but now 
the tide has turned, and the Parisians are adopt- 
ing the Italian methods. There is much jealousy 
between the two nationalities. The Italian paint- 
ers say the Frenchman paints a picture and then 
calls all the world to admire it, and himself as the 
author of it, saying, ‘Je suis brav’;’ while the 
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Italian lets the merits of his picture advertise 
themselves, and shrinks modestly in the back- 
ground. 

‘Paris, Munich and the Italian cities men- 
tioned are noted for good, solid studio work ; 
Brittany, Holland, Venice, for outdoor effects. 

““The woman artist has a few more difficulties 
to overcome than those of the opposite sex. A 
short time ago, while in Milan, I was desirous of 
making a little sketch in one of the churches. I 
was told that I must get permission, but that 
the asking was mere formality, as it was always 
granted. After interviewing segrestanos, porte- 
najos and priests, and not getting permission, I 
wondered what mere formality was in Italy. I 
was told that no one was permitted to paint in 
the church, when I referred to the fact that I 
had just come from there, and had seen a man 
artist calmly pursuing his calling. I was told 
that he was an old resident and a man; no 
woman was ever given permission, for they would 
distracc the attention of the worshipers. 

‘‘Later, receiving permission to paint in an- 
other church, I saw there was much truth in this 
idea of attracting or distracting the-attention of 
the worshipers. I was at all times surrounded by 
an ever-shifting, varying crowd. One small boy 
constituted himself master of ceremonies, and 
continually pointing with one dirty index finger 
at the church and with the other stuck in the 
fresh paint on my canvas, explained, with la- 
conic lucidity and reckless grammar, ‘'lhis is 
that.’ I wish all crowds might be as easily dis- 
persed as were the priests when they gathered 
about. It was only necessary to smile. They fled 
from a woman’s smile as St. Anthony should have 
fled from his beautiful temptation. Perhaps you 
may have heard of our young country woman in 
Paris who longed to achieve fame — immortal 
fame. Her funds were low, but she had suffi- 
cient to purchase a potato, a turnip, an onion 
and a carrot. With great care she artistically 
arranged these esculents, sketched them in, and 
began to paint. About this time the pangs of 
hunger attacked her, and rather diminished her 
artistic ardor. She devoured the turnip, rear- 
ranged the group and painted again. Artists do 
not dine sumptuously every day in the year—you 
have just witnessed my evening meal—and hun- 
ger will oft quench the noblest aspirations. It 
was not long until the carrot, the potato and the 
onion followed the way of the turnip, and the 
artist was without a model. History does not 
tell what became of her after that. Perhaps she 
starved, or perhaps, as she wandered despair- 
ingly along the crowded boulevards gazing hun- 
grily in at the shop windows, she saw a crushed 
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rosebud lying at her feet, dropped from the bosom 
of some dame of high degree. Perhaps she seized 
this broken flower, took it up to her sky studio— 
the rent of which was overdue—and painted it 
with such realistic vigor that eternal, undying 
fame was hers, and also good dinners every day 
of her life. 

“Unlike the rolling stone, the artist gathers 
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moss from every revolution, from the wayside 
spring, from the flower hiding timidly behind 
the leaves, from the old stone wall, from the 
river, the valley, the mountain. 

‘The sun was sinking in splendor behind the 
hills, and long dark shadows were falling down 
the slopes. ‘ Like our lives,’ muttered the artist, 
‘the shadows here, the lights beyond.’” 


—— 


‘IT I8 A PERFECT ARTIST'S PARADISE.” 


** BACK TO BACK, THEY PACED OFF TWENTY PACES.” 


WITH THE SETTING OF THE SUN. 


By Detos E, 


TIE sun was setting. 

Colonel Robert Royce sat on the veranda of ‘his 
stately Kentucky mansion lazily puffing at a 
strong, black cigar, while the shadows cast by the 
dying sun stretched and lengthened as Old Sol 
reluctantly sank behind the wooded hills. He 
was apparently oblivious to his surroundings, and 
muttered an imprecation when a little black boy 
aroused him from his reverie. 

«©The mail, sah.” 

He threw away the black cigar and sorted over 
the handful of letters and papers, intuitively 
crushing the duns from various tradespeople, and 
throwing them, unopened, in a little heap at the 
sido of his chair. A frown settled over the strong 
countenance and disfigured the clear-cut features. 
The last of the lot, when reached, pleascd the 
colonel. Its square envelope said plainly that this 
was not a dun. 

But his pleasure was momentary. With a hasty 
movement he ripped open the covering of a let- 
ter written in a feminine hand, quite English in 
its angularity. 

He read the first few lines; his face paled, the 
frown returned. But only a fleeting expression 
of pain, a deepening of the lines about the eyes 
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and mouth, gaye any hint of the agony he en- 
dured. 

The letter was a challenge. 

“‘Oh, Stella, Stella !” he muttered. 

Aloud he read a portion of the missive. 

«« My brother cannot fight ; the injury you did 
him precludes it. I will take his place. At half- 
past four to-day, in the clearing in the copse near 
the road—you know the place. Pistols, if you 
please.” 

This picture arose before his mental vision: A 
barroom—an insult to his mother from the lips 
of acad, half drunk—a smashing blow from his 
powerful, well trained, wiry arm, 

And beside it there was another picture. It was 
the portrait of a girl—a neighboring planter’s 
daughter, the sister of the man he had struck. 
Tall, slender, proud of the name of Vandergaw 
and of the traditions of the family ; all the beauty, 
fire and spirit of the typical Southern girl were 
hers. Why shouldn’t the man who loved her 
have reason to think her a credit to the Blue 
Grass State ? 

Both pictures the colonel saw as he tried to 
think of some way out of the difficulty, the only 
one that had ever balked him. 
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But time was flying—the colonel never missed 
an appointment. 

“Rube.” 

“* Yes, massa,” almost instantly. 

«* Saddle Remick.” 

«* Yes, massa ;” and the old servant of “‘’fo’ de 
wah, sah,” departed on his errand. 

In three minutes the horse was ready, and in 
another the colonel was on his back. He hesi- 
tated. 

“Rube.” 

«< Yes, massa.” 

“« My pistols—see that they are loaded.” 

With the weapons in their leathern case before 
him he rode away, and Rube looked after him, 
wondering. 

* * * * * * 

** You are late, Robert.” 

Her voice was low and calm. 
mined, never-faltering voice. 
time for argument. 


It was a deter- 
She gave him no 
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“« My pistol—thank you. 
yes. The other, please.” 

Back to back, they paced off twenty paces, 
and, turning, fired. The little bow that rested 
coquettishly against her fair throat was no longer 
there. The colonel stood erect, his lips a trifle 
more firmly compressed, his face a shade paler 
than it had been. His pistol had not played him 
false. His aim had been true. He was satisfied. 

A moment only stood he thus, and then, with 
a little sigh, his control over nerve and muscle 
was relaxed, and Colonel Robert Royce was dead. 

She sprang to his side. 

“Robert !—oh, my Robert ! what have I done ? 
Why, he will not speak—to fs 

There was a little, gurgling cough, a cry, half 
stifled, and frothy blood gushed from her lips. 
A vein, a tiny blood vessel in her lungs, had burst, 
and, strangled, she fell, limp and lifeless, over 
the body of the man she loved. 

The sun had set. 


They are loaded— 


INTUITION. 


By FRANcES ISABEL CURRIE. 


Aw arrow entered in my heart, 
And buried, it lay hidden there, 
While those who knew me never dreamed 
That I had known a pain or care. 


= * 


* * * 


A little child looked in my eyes: 
I tried to screen them, but in vain; 
She kissed my lips and wept, for she 
Had fathomed all my secret pain. 


. THINK. OF ‘THEE. 
(From the German of Goethe.) 


I THtnk of thee 
When, floating out to me, 
The songs of nightingales upon the breeze 
Are wafted from the overhanging trees ; 
When dost thou think of me? 


I think of thee 
Where gently, silently, 
About me and the pretty fountain’s spring 
The evening shades are softly gathering ; 
Where thinkest thou of me? 


I think of thee 
With pain, yet tenderly, 
With anxious longing, yet with cruel fears, 
With eyes now blinded by my burning tears 
How dost thou think of me? 
Ld * * * 
Oh, think of me, 
Until, united, we 
Meet in the haven of our better home; 
At ev'ry distance and where’er I roam 
T'll think alone of thee. 


AMATEUR CANOE BUILDING. 


By ‘‘CayuGa.” 


Since the days when John McGregor, back in 
the sixties, made extensive cruises in his Rob Roy, 
canocing has become a national pastime. But the 
trend of popular sentiment is now toward the 
sailing craft, so that the light paddling canoe is 
not so common as its more yachty compeer. Yet 
for traversing narrow, winding and shallow waters, 
shooting rapids and making portages, the Rob Roy 
model remains unrivaled, and for the beginner is 
perhaps to be preferred to the little ship so prom- 
inent at the annual canoe meets. 

The ownership of one of the modern fall-rigged 
canoes involves the possession of considerable 
means. An open paddling canoe from the shops 
of a professional builder costs from $35 to $100, 
while a sailing canoe with its appurtenances 
ranges in price from $175 to $250. Hence it will 
be noted that a large number of men and boys, 
and even ladies, who love aquatic sports, are de- 
barred from participating in a recreation both de- 
lightful and healthful. 

The professional builders as a class have done 
but little to develop the canoe. The modern craft 
has reached its present form and rig mainly 
through the study and work of amateurs. The 
improved lines and all the nice details of fittings 
have been to a great extent designed by clever 
amateurs, and are produced by the manufacturers 
upon hints and suggestions furnished by the lat- 
ter’s patrons. But the amateur has not always 
confined himself to designing. He has often tried 
his hand at building, and as a result many hand- 
some craft have been produced outside of the 
professional shops, which in construction are ex- 
quisite specimens of inanual skill. 

It is not the purport of this paper to consider 
the building of expensive craft, but, on the other 
hand, to present such suggestions as will enable a 
person who is handy with wood-working tools to 
turn out a boat that is serviceable, safe and 
speedy, at small expense. The cost of the mate- 
rials for the following design for a sailing craft 
will range from $10 to $15, while the paddling 
canoe should be built at an expense of about $7. 
The designs embody the simplest forms of curved 
sections and smooth or curved build. While the 
American Canoe Association has popularized cer- 
tain dimensions, the scales have been drawn for 
the accompanying designs a little fuller in beam, 
owing to the form of the under body in this style 
of boat. The details for the sailing craft will be 
ample enough to enable one by the use of the 
tables to attempt the construction of either design. 


The tools required consist of hammer, panel 
saw, compass saw, square, small plane, half-inch 
chisel, drawing knife, brace and bits, awl, divid- 
ers, screwdriver, strong pocketknife, files, four 
thumb clamps, and a workbench having a screw 
vise attached. It will be convenient to have a 
hatchet, ripsaw, tapeline, chalkline, pinchers, 
nail set, reamer to fit brace, spokeshave and oil- 
stone. Get from the mill well-seasoned clear lum- 
ber already planed. See that it is straight grained 
and free from sap pitch and knots. The follow- 
ing is an approximate bill of materials for the 
sailing canoe : 

Eight pine boards, 16'x8"x 3". 2 pine boards, 16’ x 12” 
x }". 1 piece white oak, 16’x 24”x }". 8 strips white oak 
or rock elm, 16'x #"x 4". 2 strips white oak or elm, 16’ x 
"x $". 1 piece pine, 16'x 24”"x 1". 1 pine board, 16'x 
12”x 4". 1 package 1-inch galvanized clout nails. Lot of 
screws, 1 inch and 14 inch. 1 dozen sheets of fine sand- 
paper. 100 square feet of muslin. Lot of small brass rings 
for reefing gear. Cordage, blocks, paint, varnish, etc. 


Designers prepare a table of offsets from which 
the dimensions are taken to make the molds 
around which the boat is formed. The table re- 
fers to the sheer plan, half-breadth plan and body 
plan. The sheer plan is a profile view, and is 
divided into sections at stated intervals, called 
stations. The half-breadth shows half of the 
width of the boat fore and aft, with the stations 
conforming to their positions in the sheer plan. 
The body plan is a sectional view of the boat, 
looking at it from the ends cut off at the respect- 
ive stations, shown by the curved lines. The 
centre perpendicular line represents the centre of 
the keel, with its half-breadth set off on either 
side. On the right of the keel line is shown the 
sections from the midship, which is the widest, to 
the bow, while on the left appear the sections 
from midship to stern. Each of the curved sec- 
tions correspond to a station similarly numbered 
in the other plans. These sections determine the 
shape of the molds which are to be placed at the 
different stations, in setting the boat’s frame on 
the stocks. Fig. 1 shows the three plans. 

In order to take off the shape of the sections to 
form the molds several horizontal lines are drawn 
across the body plan, which are termed water 
lines, and correspond with similar lines in the 
sheer plan in distance from the base line. In the 
half-breadth plan these water lines are shown 
curved, conforming to the planking in its curva- 
ture at these points. For instance, if you meas- 
ure from the centre of keel in the body plan to the 


intersection of water line with each curved sec- 
tion, and transfer these measurements to the half- 
breadth plan, a line drawn through the points 
will show in the latter plan the shape of such 
water line. It is usual in designs to show but- 
tocks und diagonals. The former are drawn in 
the body plan perpendicular to the base and mid- 
way between the keel and midship gunwale. They 
are transferred to the sheer plan by taking the 
height of the intersection of the buttock line 
with a section in the body plan and transferring 
these heights to the corresponding stations in the 
sheer plan above the base line. Sweep a pencil 
line through the points with a batten, and it will 
give you the shape of the boat lengthwise, as if it 
were sawed fore and aft halfway from keel to 
side. The diagonals run in the body plan from 
the keel outward, as nearly as possible perpendic- 
ularly, or at right angles to the curved sections, 
and are supposed to show the course of the flow 
of water under the boat’s sides. The buttocks, di- 
agonals and also the water lines, when the latter 
are laid off in the half-breadth plan, serve to show 
the fairness of the curves in the body plan. 

In the table of offsets the stations correspond- 
ing to the plans are numbered across the table, 
and underneath appear the gunwale heights, also 
the half-breadths on the water lines. ‘I'o utilize 
the table in getting the shape of the molds, tuke, 
say, first the midship form, which is station and 
section No.3. Rule a heavy sheet of blank paper 
about 16”x 32” along one of the lower edges of the 
long side. In the centre set up an exact perpen- 
dicular to this line. This will correspond to the 
centre of the keel in the body plan. On eacii side 
draw parallel lines to represent the edges of the 
keel, and which will be 22 
inches at the bottom. The 
one on the right will taper 
three-quarters of an inch 
toward the top, since the 
forward end of keel will 
take that shape. Three 
inches above the base line 
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draw a parallel line across the per- 
pendiculars, and then draw two 
others three inches apart, likewise 
parallel. These are the water lines. 
Now, 18 inches, one-half the beam, 
to the right of the keel centre, set 
up another perpendicular, and on 
this measure up from the base 104 
inches, the gunwale height of the 
midship in the table. The half- 
breadth on water line No. 3 is 172 
inches, which project on this water 
line; also the half-breadths on the 
other two water lines. Then place a batten at the 
right-side edge of the keel on the base line and 
bend it up threugh the points just found to the 
gunwale height, sweep a pencil around it, and the 
form of one side of the midship mold is given. 
Project the other half by the same measurements, 
or cut out the paper to this line, fold over, and so 
draw the shape from the pattern. As the mold 
pattern gives the shape and size to the outside of 
the planking, the thickness of the latter, three- 
eighths of an inch, must be cut off, when you can 
lay the pattern on a board and cut the wooden 
mold. Proceed with the other sections in a sim- 
ilar manner. It will be seen that in producing 
the curved sections the water lines become ordi- 
nates set off from the centre keel line as their 
base. A full knowledge of the three plans and 
their corresponding relations will enable a person 
having an eye for things nautical to design boats 
of different shapes without recourse to a wooden 
model. JT*requently the amateur will want to ap- 
ply the lines of a small boat to one larger, or vice 
versa. ‘l'o do this a scale is constructed as shown 
in Fig. 2. This figure shows a scale of three feet 
enlarged to five feet. ‘lhe horizontal scale being 
determined of three feet divided into inches and 
fractions, a line five feet is projected diagonally 
until it meets a perpendicular dropped from the 
other end of the horizontal scale. By ruling par- 
allel lines across the diagonal and horizontal you 
have a corresponding scale of parts. ‘I’o use it, 
suppose you desire to build a boat five feet beam 
on the lines of the present craft. Then take the 
diagonal line, which is ruled into the same number 
of parts the three-foot one is, and use it to make 
the measurements with from the table of offsets. 
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After cutting the molds out of one-half inch 
boards, you are ready to set up the stocks. Fast- 
en a 16x2x4 scantling, narrow edge up, on 
benches, and secure it firmly by nailing. Nail the 
benches to the floor also. The scantling must. be 
straight and level. Take the oak strip 16x24x4, 
taper one end for five feet so it will be one inch 
wide at the end designed for the bow. Five feet 
from the bow, where you begun the tapering, bore 
a hole in the centre with a quarter-inch bit, and 
bore a similar hole four feet from the other end. 
Saw out aslot, a quarter of an inch wide from hole 
to hole, for the centreboard. Screw the strip to 
the stocks by putting a one-inch screw of medium 
wire five feet from the stern on each side of the 
slot, and close to the outside edge of the keel. 
Put similar screws six feet from the bow. Bend 
up the stern end twelve inches, and bend up the 
bow end of the keel fourteen inches. Stay-lath 
bow and stern securely. Underneath the keel, 
below the ends of the slot, place little blocks of 
wood, and nail to the stocks to preserve the curve 
of the keel at these points. You are now ready 
to lay the trunk for the centreboard. Lay one of 
the §x # strips, narrow edge down, in thick paint, 
on the keel, flush with the side of slot. It is well 
to lay between the strip a narrow strip of cloth 
saturated in paint, and screw all fast, using screws 
that will not go through into the scantling. Nails 
will do, and they should be put in about two and 
a half inches apart. Let the strip run an inch 
past the ends of the slot. Place a similar strip on 
opposite side of slot, and then build up each side 
alternately, nailing securely and using plenty of 
red-lead paint and Japan drier. The trunk 
should be 44 inches deep amidships. The ends 
will curve up some, which may be left so, or the 
curve taken out by thinning the ends of the 
strips as you lay them. Tit in the ends a hard- 
woodstrip an inch wide, letting the tops lean 
toward the bow and stern ends respectively. If 
you put these head ledges in on the start, you 
can nail to them as you proceed, and cut off the 
trunk strips the proper length. The head ledges 
should run as high as the gunwale. Place your 
molds now in position, sawing out Nos. 2,3 and 4 
to bestride the trunk. Secure them by stay laths 
overhead, and fasten the bottoms to the keel by 
angle irons. When the molds are in run a strip 
over the tops and nail fast. Upon the rigidity 
of the stocks depends success in planking. 

Molds 1 and 5 are to be left permanently in the 
boat, hence the edges must be carefully beveled, 
and the upper edges cut to the crown of the deck. 
They will form watertight bulkheads and stiffen 
the boat. Place blocks under Nos. 1, 2 and 5, to 
maintain the curve of the keel. Now take the 
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two hard-wood strips (16x$x4), and fasten the 
ends to bow and stern and bend them around the 
molds. They are to act as gunwale clamps, to 
which the ends of the planking and gunwale are 
nailed. The flat sides will lie in notches cut in 
the upper corners of the molds, and the ends 
must be beveled and screwed to the tops or inside 
ends of the keel at bow and stern. When in place 
they will present an even curve with the plank- 
ing. As the planking will extend by them a trifle, 
the strips must be placed about three-quarters of 
an inch below the gunwale. Cut the oak or elm 
strips (12x }x+4) into suitable lengths and im- 
merse in water, or cover them with shavings and 
steam by pouring boiling water over them. These 
are for the ribs. They will be spaced about 7 
inches from centres. Run strips of wood over the 
molds fore and aft, parallel with the keel, and 
screw at the ends to the clamps, and also to the 
molds. Space them about 10 inches apart. Put 
in the ribs, screwing to the keel, and bend them 
to and fasten to these strips, and you are then 
ready to take the spiling for the planking. 

The amateur has no doubt noticed that, al- 
though he is building a boat of curved sections, 
he has, however, dispensed with a stem and stern 
piece and the usual rabbet line in ordinary kee) 
construction. The difference is quite marked, 
for while the planking in the orthodox mode 
runs quite full length, having the ends fasten 
in the stem and stern, in the design under con- 
struction the ends of the planking nail to the 
clamps, and each succeeding plank decreases in 
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length. Hence our craft conforms somewhat to the 
shaping of the staves in a barrel, and when well 
ribbed has the elasticity and strength of the coop- 
er’s output. It is well adapted to sustain a sud- 
den blow, since no shock fore and aft can reach 
the body in a direct line, but only obliquely. 
This is the construction known as spoonbill or 
Barnegat sweatbox style, although the lines of 
this boat are finer than in the Jersey ducker or 
cruiser. 

To take the spiling—which means getting the 
shape of the planking—considerable care and 
exactitude must be observed. One of the simplest 
ways is by means of a spiling batten. Take a 
strip of planed pine board, 16 x6 x}, rub well with 
white chalk and flannel cloth. Clamp the batten 
amidships to a rib, letting its edge lie close to the 
keel ; bend it over the molds, fore and aft, clamp- 
ing at intervals, and clamp at bow and stern. Do 
not spring it edgewise, but be sure it lies flat 
against the molds. Somewhere amidships draw 
a pencil mark across the keel and batten, indicat- 
ing the same by an X, called a surmark. This is 
to preserve the position of the staff. Nowdrawa 
pencil line on the batten along the edge of the 
keel, take the batten off, and the shape of the 
garboard plank next to the keel is shown. Lay 
the staff on one of thesboards (16 x 8x ) with the 
pencil mark uppermost, and at intervals of a foot 
drive small wire nails along pencil line through 
the batten and just into the plank. Mark the 
surmark on the plank, pull out the nails and re- 
move the staff ; take a strip of pine 16 x}x 3, lay 
one edge so it will touch the nail holes, and tack 
it to the plank as you did the staff, and sweep a 
pencil through the holes. This will give the line 
for cutting the plank. Now make the other edge 
of your plank slightly concave by tacking the 
narrow batten strip at each end of the straight 
side of the plank, and bending the centre in 
an inch, or trifle over, and sweeping a pencil 
around it. Cut with drawing knife, or saw, to 
the lines, plane, adjust the surmarks and clamp 
the plank to the forms. It will be found that a 
varying bevel in the edges of the plank near the 
ends will be required, since at the ends they bend 
up sideways more nearly to a perpendicular than 
at amidships. Two or more trials may be neces- 
sary to secure a good fit of the edges along the 
keel. Use only a small plane, and sparingly, to 
make the bevel, as a single shaving will produce 
great results. Always clamp on your plank from 
amidships toward the ends. 

It is not necessary that the planks should fit 
airtight, as the calking will make the seams 
tight. Nail the planks to the ribs, commencing 
amidships, and clinch. Proceed in like manner 
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with the other planks, putting them on alter- 
nately on each side of the keel. Do not trim off 
the ends of the planks as you nail them to the 
gunwale clamp until the planking is finished. 
This boat can be built with three planks to the 
side. As you proceed with the planking you will, 
of course, remove the strips to which the ribs 
were bent as you reach them. The ribs may be 
cut off even with the lower edge of the gunwale 
clamps. After planking cut with drawing knife 
and plane the upper superfluous edges of the 
planks along the gunwale clamps at a height to 
allow for the curve of the deck, since the deck 
planks will be nailed to the edge of the side 
planks. Place across the boat two or three stay 
laths, and remove molds 2, 3 and 4. Fit four 
floor timbers of half-inch stuff on each side of 
trunk. Let them conform to bottom of boat and 
extend out to the bilge as high as the flooring 
will run. 

The cockpit in this design is 6 feet by 20 
inches, but for general use that does not involve 
cruising a shorter one may be designed. The 
centreboard on this boat is a novelty, and is an 
attempt at preserving windward qualities with 
light draught, and also effects a compromise be- 
tween the ordinary board and a keel. Cruisers 
have taxed ingenuity to keep a clear cockpit, and 
many resort to a narrow keel alone, while some 
use two small boards, one forward of the cockpit 
and one aft. Any of the folding boards on the 
market serve fairly good purposes while new, but 
they frequently come to grief and collapse, or be- 
come annoying sources of leakiness in boats of 
very light construction; and besides, they are 
somewhat expensive, which it is the purpose of 
this paper to curtail. 

The board shown can be instantly taken from 
the boat, and a set of different sizes and weights 
can be used as required, or the boat lightened for 
portaging. The board is made of galvanized iron 
one-eighth inch thick, and the shape can be taken 
from the plan. The arms support most of the 
lateral strain, although when down the upper 
edge of the board lies just within the lower edge 
of the keel. The arms are suspended in jointed 
rods and chains, and to prevent binding the ex- 
tensions of the trunk are widened fore and aft a 
trifle toward their upper parts. By this means 
the after portion can be lowered and the forward 
end remain housed, acting similarly to the ordi- 
nary drop board working on a pivot. 

Cut out the deck beams about two inches wide 
and half-inch thick, curved to the form of deck, 
and jog against the clamps; use the molds Nos. 1 
and 5 also as beams, and space the beams about 
20 inches. One foot from the stern fit a block 
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of. wood to the keel as high as the lower side of 
the deck, and. bore a hole through the block and 
keel half an inch in diameter for the rudder 
stock. Fit the block watertight. Make little 
square wooden boxes or tbernacles to step the 
masts in, two inches square inside top, tapering 
to one inch at bottum. Fit one against the for- 
ward side of mold No. 1, and the other three and 
a half feet from stern. Fit three deck braces on 
each side of cockpit, following curve of the boat, 
and nail to the sides. They stiffen the sides and 
form supports to nail the decking to. 

Unscrew the boat from the stocks, and plug the 
holes with pine pins. Fit on the skag. Get its 
shape before taking the boat from the stocks by 
running ordinates from the scantling bedpiece 
every six inches perpendicularly to the curved 
keel. Transfer these measurements to the board 
to be used asaskag. Sweep in 
the curve with a batten and saw 
out. Fasten the skag by screws 
and nails put through the keel. 
The after end of skag should be 
faced with a hard-wood strip to 
prevent splitting. In putting 
on the deck let one board an- 
swer on each side of the cockpit, 
and run fore and aft as far as it 
will go. Fill in the fore and aft 
decks neatly. Cover the entire 
deck, or only the parts fore and 
aft of cockpit, with good strong 
muslin sheeting. Cover the 
deck thickly with paint, and 
stretch the cloth over it, tack- 
ing along cockpit and over the 
edges of the gunwale. Paint 
two good coats and varnish. 

Take the 16x 24x 1 pinestrip, 
saw out a slot to fit the centre- 
board, round the bottom at one 
end, and taper the other end to 
fit'on the skag. Screw it to the 
keel, and it will nicely carry out 
the lines finer. Run a strip of 
half-round iron up the bow por- 
tion, and turn it over the bow 
and screw to deck. Let it in- 
close a ring to fasten painter to. 
Screw another flat iron strip 
from centreboard to end of skag, 
letting it run past the skag some- 
thing less than an inch, and 
drill a small hole in the end for 
the rudderpost to drop in. 

Calk the seams with candle 
wicking or old muslin torn 
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into strips half an inch wide and twisted into 
strings. Fill the seams over the calking with 
a putty made by combining ordinary glazier’s 
putty with red lead moistened with boiled oil 
and drier. Run a haif-round hard-wood strip 
around the edge of deck, also one around the 
coaming. Your coaming was made of elm, chest- 
nut or ash, consisting of the two sides and ends 
four inches wide nailed inside to edge of deck 
and the deck braces, the ends being nailed to 
deck beams and deck. Plane off all projecting 
surfaces on the boat, and sandpaper the hull and 
deck smooth. Paint two coats, and varnish. Al- 
though varnish is expensive, still it is a good plan 
to varnish the painted inside of your boat, as it 
can be scrubbed out so much cleaner. For your 


drop rudder, which is the best steering device to 
admit of beaching, procure a seven-sixteenth iron 
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rod long enough to run from bottom end of skag 
and project an inch above deck. Rivet to it a 
three-sixteenth plate, and drill the plate in the 
centre with a quarter-inch drill. Hammer a 
piece of brass into the shape and size of a tea 
saucer, and drill a hole in the centre. Cut your 
blade out of two-sixteenth iron plate, and drill 
the hole so it will swing on a bolt between the 
saucer-shaped plate and the one riveted to the 
post. Square the upper end of the rudderpost 
to receive the tiller yoke. Insert the post through 
the hole in the keel, and drop the other end which 
has been filed down into the hole in the skag iron. 
The steering head turns on a post just forward of 
the mizzenmast and receives the tiller. The head 
connects with the yoke by lines haying turn- 
buckles to take up slack. 

Cut the sails to the dimensions shown, turn a 
hem around them, in which inclose a loose cotton 
cord the size of a chalkline. The diagram shows 
details of sails, spars and fittings. If you can’t 
procure muslin wide enough for the sails, then 
bight the narrower cloth, letting the seams run 
parallel with the leech, which is the after end of 
the sail. To enable a boat to sail-safely and well, 
the centre of effort of the sail plan should be near 
the centre of lateral resistance of the boat with 
the board down. The centre of your canoe can 
be found when completed by placing it in water: 
drop the board, put your usual cargo and crew 


_ base by one-half the perpendicular height. 
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aboard, and then attach a line 
to the gunwale and pull side- 
ways. The point where the 
line draws the boat bodily 
sideways without deflecting 
bow or stern is the centre of 
lateral resistance. Divide the 
sail plans into triangles, and 
find the centre of gravity of 
each triangle by drawing a 
line from the middle point of 
any two sides to the opposite 
angle. The point of intersec- 
tion is the centre. To find 
the centre of effort of the sail, 
connect the centres of cach 
pair of triangles in the sail by 
lines, and the point of cross- 
ing gives the centre of the 
sail. Now, to find the centre 
of effort of both sails, set up 
a perpendicular at the bow, 
measure the distance of tlic 
centre of each sail from this 
line, and multiply by the arca 
of both sails, add the products 
-and divide by the combined 
area of both sails, which will give the distance aft 
of the perpendicular of the centre of effort. To 
get the area of sails, divide each sail into trian- 
gles and calculate each triangle by multiplying the 
The 
sum of the areas of the triangles gives the sail area. 
Sails must be cared for, or they will mildew. 
Make a solution of four ounces each of alum and 
sugar of lead in five or six quarts of water. Pour 
off the clear liquid and immerse the sails in this 
fluid for a few hours, then spread the sails, with- 
out wringing, on a fence or line to dry, and the 
fungus will not form on the cloth so treated. 


TaBLE or Orrsets, Sarina CaNor. 


Stations. 0| 1 2 3 4 5 6 

Height from base ‘to 
gunwale.. wees. | 15] 123} 112] 104) 11 | 115] 13 
Height from ‘pase to keel 14| 44) 0 0 0 37] 12 
Deck........2...0% 1] 74)14°|18 | 161] 104] 1 

a 9-in. water line, or 
sz No. 3.. 3 O} 47) 134 |) 175 | 15 9¢) 0 
s g oa) line, ‘or No.2] 0} 23/112] 164/132] 63] 0 
a 3-in. line, or No.1] 0] 0 74/135) 91) 0 0 


Particutars.—Length over all, 16 feet. Greatest beam, 
3 feet. Depth at gunwale, 10$ inches. Cockpit between 
Stations Nos. 2 and 4, 6 feet x 20 inches. Stations No.1, 
24 feet from bow. Station No. 2, 5} feet from bow. Sta- 
tion No. 3,9 feet from bow. Station No. 4, 11} feet from 
bow. Station No. 5, 13} feet from bow. Details of main- 
sail appear on the drawing. Mizzen sail, half dimensions 
of mainsail. Use double-bladed paddle 9} feet long. 
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TaBLe or Orrsets, PappiinG Canor. 


Stations..............| 0 | 1] 2/3 ]4 {5 | 6 
Height to gunwale.... 12 | 104) 94/ 9 | 94/104 / 12 
Height to keel....... {113} 3%) 07] 0 | 0?) 32/113 
Deck.......... ut} 8*/ 134 | 164 | 13% | 82) OF 

| 8-in. line. O | G#/ 127) 162/127) 63] O 
% | 6-in. line...... O | 42/113)152|113| 42] 0 
1S 3 | 4in. line...... 0 | 15) 92/135] 92| 15] 0 
6 2-in. line...... 0 0 6 a 6 0 0 


Particutars.—Length over all, 13 feet 10 inches. Cock- 
pit, 5 feet x 18 inches. Keel, oak, 14x 1x4. Skag, pine, 
4 feet long and 6 inches wide on after edge, slanting aft. 
Keel bends up 5 feet from each end. Station 1 is 2 feet 
3 inches from bow. Station 2 is 4 feet 6 inches from bow. 
Station 3 is 7 feet from bow. Station 4 is 4 feet 6 inches 
from stern. Station 5 is 2 feet 3inches from stern. Water 
lines are spaced 2 inches apart. Molds 1 and 5 form per- 
manent bulkheads. 


The Oneka has cruised during the past summer 
a distance of over a thousand miles, traversing 
rivers, lakes and marshes in a journey through 
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the Great Lake country, and has proved her abil- 
ity to meet every requirement which her skipper 
called for. She is easy and fast under paddle in 
smooth water, speedy and able under sail in a 
breeze, and not too heavy for transportation, 
while for beaching and crossing grass-grown wa- 
ters her peculiar lines are eminently adapted. 
Two persons with a dog have spent days in fish- 
ing and shooting along river stretches and on 
large marshes in the boat, which testifies to her 
stiffness ; and, besides, she was built at small 
cost, the total expense being for materials within 
$16. Care was exercised in the construction, 
which made her present an attractive appearance 
and command attention wherever exhibited. 

The model is eminently adapted to amateur 
work, and anyone with a reasonable amount of 
skill in the use of.tools and having a nautical 
turn of mind can build from these lines a hand- 
some and able craft. 


PHOTOGRAPHY IN THE COLORS OF NATURE. 


By W. I. Lincotn ApAmMs. 


THE announcement is made at frequent inter- 
vals in the daily press that photography in the 
colors of nature has at last been discovered ; 
but investigation invariably shows that such 
reports are without proper foundation. Some 
one has been experimenting in color photog- 
raphy, perhaps, and an enterprising news- 
paper reporter, eager for news, ‘‘ writes up” 
a sensational account for his paper. Other 
papers copy the article, and so the false news 
spreads, deceiving many. 

It has always been the dream of photog- 
raphers to reproduce the colors of nature 
with their cameras as faithfully as they can 
copy her lights and shadows. Daguerre him- 
self, the ‘‘ father of photography,” as he has 
been called, exclaimed in despair, when he 
accidentally discovered the means by which 
to fix the fleeting images on his metal plates : 
‘Why cannot I retain these inimitable won- 
ders which the sun’s rays draw at the focus 
of my lens? Why cannot I fix the image 
and engrave it forever ?” Ile could “ fix the 
image,” and was enabled to do so in such a 
satisfactory manner that daguerreotypes which 
he made (in 1839) are still in existence ap- 
parently as well preserved as the day they 
were made. But he was unable to retain 
“‘the inimitable wonders ” of nature’s colors. 
Others have tried to fix the colors of nature 


on their sensitive plates as they appear upon 
the focusing screen of the camera, but always 
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without success. Indeed, everyone has been in- 
terested in the solution of the problem, and this 
accounts for the eagerness with which the occa- 
sional announcement that the secret has been dis- 
covered is received by the public generally. 

In the way in which Daguerre hoped to obtain 
the colors of nature we are practically as far from 
the goal to-day as he was in 1839, when he mace 
known the daguerreotype, and we are as near the 
solution of the problem, in that way, as anyone 
will probably ever be. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that no progress has been made toward 
reaching the desired goal. Great things have 
been done in ortho- or isochromatic photography. 

By these processes the colors of nature them- 
selves cannot be reproduced, but they are indi- 
cated. The great color values of nature are trans- 
lated in a-true relation, so that the natural har- 
mony of the original subject is preserved in the 
photograph. Yellow, green and red are photo- 
graphed so that they can easily be distinguished 
from each other in the finished picture, whereas 
formerly no difference whatever was shown be- 
tween these colors in the photograph, since they 
are non-actinic or photographically inactive col- 
ors, and therefore impress the sensitive plate in an 
equally slight degree. Blue, violet and indigo, at 
the other end of the spectrum, can also be photo- 
graphed in like manner, so that a difference is 
shown in their color values, instead of all appear- 
ing perfectly white in the photograph, as was for- 
merly the case. 

No matter how brilliant a yellow object might 
be on the old plate, it was always photographed 
a dull black, while very dark and dull blues would 
appear clear whites, simply because they were very 
powerful in actinic or photographically active 
rays, and thus greatly influenced the sensitive 
film. Bright greens and reds were photographed 
equally dark because, like the yellows, they are 
non-actinic, or photographically inactive ; and all 
the active photographic colors, such as blue, vio- 
let and indigo, came ont equally light in the fin- 
ished photograph, no matter how dark these 
colors might have been in nature or how much 
they differed from each other in their degree of 
darkness. 

This untrue result was noticed especially by the 
ladies who. sat for their photographs in colored 
garments. Where more than one color was prom- 
inent in a subject the result was often inharmo. 
nious in the photograph, though in the subject 
everything seemed to blend or pleasantly contrast. 
In photographing the rich colors of autumnal fo- 
liage, or in copying paintings; the imperfection 
of photography in this respect was most severely 
felt, and orthochromatic photography has prac- 
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tically solved the problem, so far as reproducing 
the correct color values of nature is concerned. 

Anyone can now buy orthochromatic plates ready 
prepared, by which these truer results to nature 
may be obtained. Or an ordinary photographic 
dry plate may be rendered color sensitive by sim- 
ply bathing the plate in certain solutions. 

But we have advanced a step further than or- 
thochromatic photography. By means of an in- - 
genious little instrument called the heliochromo- 
scope, Mr. F. K. Ives, the inventor, is enabled to 
reproduce the light and shade and colors of nat- 
ure as readily and as perfectly as the phonograph 
reproduces sounds. The heliochromoscope is an 
optical device in which a special triple photograph, 
which may be called a chromogram, is used to re- 
produce the effect of nature. 

As the phonogram is a mechanical record of 
sounds, so the chromogram is a photographic rec- 
ord of light and color. As the phonograph trans- 
lates the mechanical sound record into sound, so 
does the heliochromoscope translate the photo- 
graphic color record into color. 

The chromogram is a photograph made in a 
special camera, with no more operations than are 
required to make an ordinary photograph, but 
consists of three images instead of one, and in 
the production of these three images the light, 
acting through selective color screens, registers 
its colors by making the lights and shades of the 
three pictures represent the relative effect upon 
the three fundamental color sensations, according 
to the modern theory of color vision. 

In the heliochromoscope each image of the 
chromogram is seen with light exciting exclusively 
the fundamental sensation which it represents, 
but the three are blended into one, which no 
longer has the appearance of a photograph, but 
of the object itself, seen through a lens. 

Mr. Ives exhibited his heliochromoscope before 
the learned societies of London last summer, 
where it was received with enthusiasm by all. 
The London Times called it ‘‘the clever device 
which gives all the results of color photography.” 
Mr. Ives is now in London organizing a company 
for putting his heliochromoscope upon the mar- 
ket, so that we shall all probably soon be able to 
view the results of color photography for our- 
selves. 

It. may be interesting to know that Mr. Ives’s 
system resulted from a suggestion made twenty- 
seven years ago by Henry Collen, Queen Victoria’s 
painting master, whose idea was to make three 
negatives-—one by red light, one by yellow and 
one by blue—and to superpose on a white surface 
the three color prints thus obtained. At that 
time no method had been discovered of rendering 
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photographic plates sensitive to one color only. 
Since then the experiments of Dr. Vogel and 
others have rendered it possible. Mr. Ives has 
therefore really carried out the original idea of 
Henry Collen, corrected by the Jater discoveries 
of Young, Helmholz, Maxwell aud Stoltze in re- 
gard to the nature of color sensations. 

Mr. Ives’s invention not only, he says, recog- 
nizes, but definitely represents, the application of 
the Young-Helmholz-Maxwell theory of color 
vision. It ‘‘involves the production of one nega- 
tive by the joint action of the red, orange, yellow 
and yellow-green rays, in definite proportions, to 
represent the effect upon the fundamental red 
sensation ; one by the joint action of the orange, 
yellow, green and green-blue rays, in definite 
proportions, to represent the effect upon the 
fundamental green sensation ; and one by the 
joint action of the blue-green, blue and violet 
rays, in definite proportions, to represent the 
effect upon the fundamental violet sensation.” 
The three negatives are produced in a single 
camera with a single rapid rectilinear lens on a 
single sensitized plate ; but by the insertion of 
such color screens as those described three im- 
ages are formed, which reproduce the light and 
shade as it appears to the respective fundamental 
color sensations, and by means of mirrors these 
three images are thrown on to different parts of 
the sensitized plate. From the triple negative a 
triple positive transparency is made, and the 
three images are superposed, one with red light, 
one with green, and one with true violet. 

This triple transparency may be projected upon 
the screen by means of the sciopticon, or it can 
be used in the heliochromoscope ; in either case 
it gives the exact effect of nature. 


HEBREW NAMES IN ABORIGINAL 
AMERICAN TONGUES. 


Tue Hebrew word or term for waters, with all 
its variable Hebrew renderings, is in the old abo- 
riginal names of waters of this continent, the voice 
of tradition often connecting the old word with a 
significance implying water or river: Petaluma 
means, in the aboriginal tongue, the big duck or 
goose water (lake). 

The old name of the Colorado was Yuma; the 
tribes upon the borders of the river were called 
Yumas, because they were found on the Yuma 
River ; and “Fort Yuma” takes its title from 
the tribal appellation. Nearly all our Indian peo- 
ples received their tribal designation from the 
name of the water upon which the tribe was first 
found. 
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There are many of the oomas, or umas, in the 
Indian names of the West. The old name of the 
American River is said to have been Natoma, or 
Natooma. The word yuba is considered the same 
as yuma in the old tongue. There are two river 
Yubas in California. South America also has 
many wbas or yubas, there written whi and ubda. 

Other Hebrew words are found in the old In- 
dian names of the Pacific slope. The Hebrew 
word Zehoma, meaning deep waters, is reproduced 
in the Indian Tahoma, or Tehama. The word 
Mohave shows Hebrew origin. 

Not only do Orientalisms and Hebraisms appear 
in the prehistoric nomenclature of the Pacific, 
but the river words there show terms of languages 
of the later Western civilizations of Europe. The 
old Anglo-Saxon word for water, oosa, or use, is 
found in Indian river names all over the conti- 
nent. The aboriginal name of the Sacramento is 
said to have been Calusa, a title still perpetuated 
in the valley of the river. It is reproduced in 
the river name Caloosa of Florida. 


SPANISH SOLDIERS IN CUBA. 


Wit few exceptions the Spanish soldiers in the 
Cuban garrisons are an inferior lot, badly drilled, 
badly clothed and badly fed. They represent the 
offscourings of Spain, and are sent to Cuba to die. 
An assignment to Cuba is a death sentence in 
three cases out of five. It is contended, with 
some reason, that if there were fewer soldiers in 
Havana the percentage of yellow fever would be 
small, and that with better water, such as is now 
afforded, and some improvements in sanitation, 
it would almost disappear. But the poor little 
undersized soldiers die like flies during the fever 
season. The government wastes very little atten- 
tion on them. They live in rude barracks, and 
wear for uniform a plain, coarse linen cap, jacket 
and trousers. Enough are allowed the showy 
uniforms of the army to make an appearance at 
the Customhouse gate, but for the rest, it is hard 
to distinguish them from the convicts who sweep 
the streets in the morning. When the Volun- 
teers parade in the morning they are always break- 
ing ranks to dodge the mud puddles caused by 
the breaking of water mains through the high 
pressure of the new works, and they never get 
back in good order. But the town rumbles 
with guns and drums. Cuba prays for the time 
when Spain will be too poor for garrisons. If 
the island could spend in the development of its 
own resources the twenty millions in gold that 
annually go to Spain in tribute for the pleasure 
of being governed a great prosperity would come 
to this fertile and lovely land. 
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By GeorGE C. HuriBuTt, SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

An official report, quoted in the Geographical Journal 
for February, says that out of the 16,000,000 acres of 
swamp land in West Russia, nearly 6,750,000 acres have 
been provided with canals during the last fifteen years. 
The aggregate length of these canals is 2,196 miles. Riv- 
ers and streams previously existing were found to have 
been filled with silt. Lake Knias, said to be unfathoma- 


ble, was found to be fifty-six feet above the Pripet River, 
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“Up to the end of 1891 complete trigonometrical surveys 
on a scale of 1:21,000 had been made of Western Russia 
in Europe, parts of the Crimea and Caucasus, Ferghana, 
and other tracts. Surveys of the second order, on scales 
of 1:42,000 and 1:84,000, have been made, and the maps 
published for two-thirds of Russia in Europe, the Cau- 
casus, Transcaspia and some districts in Siberia and Tur- 
kestan ; but fourteen-fifteenths of Siberia are without topo- 
graphic work of any description. A network of primary 
triangles has been extended over great part of European 
Russia and the Caucasus, and a line of levels, carried with 
great exactitude between Cronstadt and Odessa, 1,282 
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into which it was partially emptied. Altogether, 800,000 
acres have been transformed into meadow land ; 1,200,000 
acres of forest land have been dried, and as many more 
have been brought within reach of the canals, so that tim- 
ber can be easily exported. The fevers formerly en- 
demic have been reduced, and the plica polonica, the dis- 
ease of the hair, has entirely disappeared. None tk2 less, 
the marshes on both banks of the Pripet River keep their 
place on many maps, although their site is actually cov- 
ered with prosperous farms. 


M. D. Airorr, in the Wouvelles Geographiques, reports : 


miles, shows a difference of level between the Baltic and 
the Black Seas of thirteen centimeters (about five inches). 


Prorressor GrorGe Davipson, of the United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, publishes in the ‘‘ Transac- 
tions and Proceedings of the Geographical Society of the 
Pacific, for 1892,” an account of the eruption of the vol- 
cano Weniaminof, August 27th-29th, 1892. The mountain 
is in the Peninsula of Alaska, in about 56° N. Lat., and 
159° W. Long. The peninsula in that region is about 
forty miles wide, but very little is known of its geography. 


LITERARY MEMORANDA. 


Bishop Weinaminof says, in a work printed in 1840, on 
the authority of the Aleuts, that ‘‘ it is known that beyond 
or behind Cape Ivanof on the Alaska Peninsula, from the 
middle of a great backbone of mountains, there issues 
smoke in large columns.’’ 'Tebenkof, ten years later, re- 
peated this story with some additions. It was he who 
gave the name to the volcano, and fixed its position on one 
of his charts. The eruption of last August was reported 
by three navigators. Captain Applegate, whose schooner 
Everett Hays entered Ivanof harbor on the 27th of Au- 
gust, says: ‘About ten o’clock Saturday night, the 
weather being calm and clear, a low, rumbling, intermit- 
tent sound was heard, aud caused the crew to come on 
deck to ascertain the cause. There was no surf, and the 
cause was unknown. Between eleven and twelve o'clock 
a dark cloud was observed in the sky toward the north- 
east, and about two o'clock a.m. this cloud had increased 
in volume and height until it covered the greater part of 
the northeast heavens. The low, rumbling noise had be- 
come a continuous roar, like the blast from a great fur- 
nace, and by three o’clock lurid flames could be seen 
amidst the smoke, which was now rising high in tremen- 
dous volumes from a single point, being by compass about 
northeast. The vast column of smoke reached an esti- 
mated height of two miles, and then expanded like a 
great spreading oak. From the lower edge of this volume 
colored flames waved like banners, vivid flashes of lightning 
being apparently discharged into the base of the column. 
This grand display, continued until daylight, caused the 
flames to be somewhat dimmed, but masses of dense smoke 
continued to roll upward all Sunday. Toward noon a 
light northwest wind sprang up, and the clouds began to 
trend to the southeastward, covering the mainland and the 
adjacent islands with a thick layer of ashes and volcanic 
dust. At the auchorage it was dead calm, and there was 
no perceptible movement of the sea on the beach, as 
would have occurred had there been earthquake waves. 
The continuous lightning discharges were accompanied by 
deafening peals of thunder, that were plainly heard at the 
Metrufan village, fifty miles distant, and at Unga Island, 
seventy-five nautical miles distant.” Captain Applegate 
left Ivanof Bay on Sunday and steered south. The ash 
cloud was visible till late on Monday. Captain Bowles of 
the schooner Fremont was near Port Moller, sixty miles 
west of the volcano, on August 27th. He saw a heavy 
black cloud in the southeast, and on Sunday, before day- 
break, ruby-red and yellow flames burst from it, with re- 
verberations of thunder. These phenomena lasted until 
Monday morning. Captain Erskine, of the steamer St. 
Paul, when in N. Lat. 53° 05', W. Long. 155° 52’, on Sun- 
day, August 28th, passed through a black cloud of volcanic 
ash, which obscured the sun from 104a.m.to2p.m. The 
sea wus gray with the fallen ashes, and the deck was cov- 
ered during the passage of thirty-two miles through them. 
The ashes had a strong sulphurous odor. At noon the ves- 
sel was 223 nautical miles southeastward of the volcano ; 
the wind was moderately light from the northwest, and the 
sea smooth. A bottle of the fine, dark-gray dust, gathered 
from the vessel’s deck, has been analyzed in San Fran- 
cisco, with the following result; Color, dark brown; 
slightly magnetic; before the blowpipe fuses easily to a 
glossy black globule, which is magnetic ; gives strong iron 
reaction ; heated in a glass tube, gives water and a faint 
white sublimate, otherwise no change. 


Waar is known as Brazilian Guiana, the country that 
lies between British, French and Dutch Guiana and Ven- 
ezuela on the north, and the Rio Negro and the Amazon 
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on the south, is comparatively an unknown region. It has 
been described in a recent publication of the Rio de Ja- 
neiro Geographical Society. The surface is partly covered 
by forests, but is mostly composed of great plains, or 
prairies, of extraordinary fertility wherever cultivated, 
and yielding abundant crops of corn, coffee, cotton, sugar 
cane and tobacco. Gold is found in great quantity in the 
Pirarara region, and tradition has it that the bottom of 
Lake Amacu is lined with gold. 


-In Africa the most remarkable exploration is that made 
by M. Dybowski in the country between the Mobangi 
River, which is a northern affluent of the Congo, and the 
Shari, which empties into Lake Tchad. Soon after leaving 
the Mobangi the party came upon and routed a Mussul- 
man encampment of the men who had murdered Cram- 
pel’s party in 1891. The extreme northern point reached 
was 7° 26' 30” N. Lat., just beyond the Shari River, and 
there the want of provisions compelled a return. The re- 
gion traversed is reported as one of the richest in Africa, 
and inhabited by people both peaceful and industrious, 
but frequently disturbed by marauders from the north. 
The watershed between the two rivers is a little north of 
6° N. Lat. Iron smelting is extensively carried on, the 
hills being rich in ore. Cotton and tobacco are cultivated, 
and the creeping plants in the forest furnish an excellent 
quality of rubber. On the Shari River M. Dybowski met 
with a forest of bamboos not less than 50 or 60 feet in 
height, and there were many wild date palms. The Sharj 
was, where crossed, about 70 yards wide, but it must be 
much broader in the rainy season; and its depth was 
15 feet. On his return M. Dybowski explored the Kemo, 
a branch of the Mobangi, and sought, but in vain, for 
Lake Liba, marked on the maps of this region. He sup- 
poses that an inundation may have given rise to a tempo- 
rary lake in this part of the country, which is frequently 
overflowed. 


LITERARY MEMORANDA. 


Mapison CaweEIN is distinctively a lyrical poet, and lyr- 
ical poetry is in its nature subjective. In the latest vol- 
ume issued by this prolific Southern singer, entitled ‘‘ Red 
Leaves and Roses,” we find, accordingly, copious expres- 
sion of individual moods, ranging over the whole gamut 
of sensibility, and tingeing with a color all their own the 
pictures of the infinite outward aspects of nature which 
play so essential a part in all these poems. This higher 
subjectivity, imbued with resignation and courage rather 
than egotism, the poet himself avows, in a proem of sur- 
passing beauty, which alone might suffice to stamp any 
book with distinction : 


‘Oh, shall I sing of joy I only 
Remember as departed joy? 
Of life once glad that now is lonely? 
Of love a treasure, now a toy? 
rief, regret but makes the keener, 
f longing disappointment mars ?— 
These will I sing, and sit serener 
Than song among the stars. 


Of 


“Or shall I sing of faith once spoken ? 
Of vows heart-happy once with tears ? 
Of promised faith and vows long broken 
One hath remembered many years ? 
Of truth, the false but leaves the truer, 
Of trust, the doubt makes doubly sure— 
These will I sing, the noble doer 
Whose dauntless heart is pure. 
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‘‘T will not sing of time made hateful, 

Of hope that only clings to hate ; 

Of charity now grown ungrateful, : 
And pride that cannot stand and wait.— 

Of humbleness care hath imparted, 
Of resignation born of ills, 

These will I sing, and stand high-hearted 
As hope upon the hills. 


‘*Once on a throne of gold and scarlet 
I touched a chord and felt it break ; 
I dreamed I was a king—a varlet 
A king’s amusement left to wake.— 
Now on a star my longing lingers, 
While on a tomb I lean and read, 
And write with eager soul and fingers 
That life may give me heed.” 


Chief among the longer pieces in the volume is ‘‘ Wild 
Thorn and Lily,” a tragedy of genius and love, inter- 
spersed with lyric passages in many measures. A charm- 
ing group of Florida poems, including ‘‘ Siren Sands,” 
‘* Wreckage,” ‘The Ockluwaha,” ‘‘ Spring in Florida,” 
and ‘* The Minorcan,”’ is also notable. Perhaps amongst 
these, and in all the book, there is nothing quite flawless. 
Equally certain it is that there is nothing mediocre or 
banal. The true poetic feeling and attitude, the veritable 
lyric enthusiasm, are here, in the choice of subjects, in 
every title and in every verse. What higher commenda- 
tion could be given in these times, when finish of technical 
form is so common, and inspiration so rare? Scores of 
writers can produce, and are producing, verse that in its 
mechanical perfection is masterly. 


‘All can raise the flower now, 
For all have got the seed.” 


But how many to-day are devoting themselves with whole 
heart and conviction to poetry, as Tennyson was doing 
fifty years ago? How many are there in all America who 
have heeded a. call to ‘‘ strictly meditate the thankless 
Muse”? Are there a half-dozen? Is there one ?—unless, 
indeed, it be Mr. Cawein himself. More than once during 
the last three years we have ventured in this magazine to 
predict high achievements for the author of ‘‘ Lyrics and 
Idyls.” His subsequent work has tended to confirm this 
promise, and it is not too much now to regard ‘‘ Red Leaves 
and Roses” in the light of fulfillment. 


Tue praise of America’s long-honored plant, the maize, 
or Indian corn, is sung in beautiful poetry and interesting 
prose by well-known writers in a little book, ‘‘ Colum- 
bia’s Emblem: Indian Corn,” just published by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. It is made up of appropriate 
extracts and selections from several authors, all tending to 
show something of the history and poetry of Indian corn, 
and of its value and suitability as a national emblem. Its 
claims are well set forth by such writers as Edna Dean 
Proctor, H. W. Longfellow, J. G. Whittier, John Fiske, 
Edward Everett, Sidney Lanier, Charles W. Coleman and 
Celia Thaxter. The book is prettily bound in corn-color 
covers, and has a number of good illustrations. 


Mary HartweE.u CatHEerwoop adds to her reputation as 
a writer of interesting historical romances by her latest 
book, ‘‘ Old Kaskaskia ” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bos- 
ton). Besides being an entertaining study of life in the 
early days of Illinois Territory, when the old French town 
on the Mississippi was the capital, it is a strong story full 
of incident and adventure. The exciting experiences of 
the characters during the rising of the river into a great 
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flood that swept away the old town are graphically por- 
trayed, and in them lies the principal interest of the story, 
although nowhere is it uninteresting. 


Mantra McCutioce WituiaMs’s ‘‘ Field-Farings ” (Har- 
per’s), which she happily characterizes in her subtitle as 
‘‘a vagrant chronicle of earth and sky,” is one of those 
sympathetic outdoor nature transcripts that have been 
growing into a little literature by themselves, since Thoreau 
wrote ‘‘ Walden.” There can never be too many such 
books so long as their authors write out of a loving inti- 
macy with the fields and woods, the skies and seasons, in- 
terpreting the messages of hope, consolation and peace 
which these whisper in divers language to every human 
heart. For this kind of literary priesthood of nature Mrs. 
Williams possesses rare qualifications in both temperament 
and style. Her ‘farings’’ cover the round year, from 
the midwinter snowstorm when the redbird hides in the 
cedar’s gloom, through the March awakening, May ablos- 
som, high summer, to corn gathering and ‘‘the moon of 
falling leaves,’? November’s monochrome, and finally the 
crisp December days that bring on apace the glowing 
Christmas Eve. 


Tue celebrated Belgian watering place of Spa, in the 
district of Verviers, is one of the favorite rendezvous of 
French and Belgian society, and has increased in popular- 
ity during the last ten years. Evidence of this is to be 
found in the number of handsome buildings that have 
been erected during this brief period. The environs of 
Spa, too, are extraordinarily rich in beautiful walks and fine 
points of view. All the various advantages of this world- 
famous health resort are set forth and dilated upon in the 
excellent little handbook of the ‘‘ Illustrated Europe ” se- 
ries (Orell Fussli), just issued. The illustrations and 
sketches are from the artistic hand of the well-known 
illustrator of the series, Mr. Weber. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


t Chronicle of Earth and Sky. 
By Martha McCulloch Williams. 242 pp. Cloth, 
$1.50. Harper & Bros., New York. 

Tue INTERPRETATION OF NatuRE. By N.S. Shaler. 305 
pp. Cloth, $1.25. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 
and New York. 

Tue TECHNIQUE OF THE Drama. By W. T. Price. 
Cloth, $1.50. Brentano’s, New York. 

Rancu Verses. By William Lawrence Chittenden. 189 
pp. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
New York. 

Spa anp irs Environs. (‘‘ Illustrated Europe,” Nos. 148, 
149, 150.) By Jean d’Ardenne. Illustrations by J. 
Weber. 80 pp. Paper, 35c. Art. Institute Orell 
Fussli, Zurich, Switzerland. 

Cotumsia’s Emptem: Inpran Corn. A Garland of Trib- 
utes in Prose and Verse. Illustrated. 62 pp. Cloth, 
40c. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 

Istam iN AmeERIcA. By Mohammed Alexander Russell 
Webb. 70 pp. Paper. The Oriental Publishing Co., 
New York. 


Fretp-Farines. A V 


287 pp. 


Napoteon. A Drama. By Richmond Sheffield Dement. 
Illustrated. 183 pp. Cloth. Knight, Leonard & Co., 
Chicago. 


A Menicus 1n Love. By G. von Taube. 260 pp. Paper, 
50c. W. D. Rowland, New York. 

Oup Kaskaskia. By Mary Hartwell Catherwood. 200 pp. 
Cloth, $1.25. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
ANTOINETTE; ok, THe Maru Prr Mystery. By Georges 
Ohnet. Translated by Remington Bramwell 255 

pp- Paper, 25c. Worthington Co., New York. 


THE CARNIVAL AT ST. LOUIS. 


THE committees having in charge the arrange- 
ments for the St. Louis Carnival, which will com- 
mence with the month of September, are already 
hard at work completing details, and are able to 
announce with authority that, gorgeous as have 
been the street il- 
luminations and 
parades of past 
years, the Colum- 
bian year festivi- 
ties will be by far 
the grandest on 
record. This is 
the third year of 
the St. Louis Au- 
tumnal Festivities 
Association, an or- 
ganization which 
was created at a |) 
public meeting 
held on May 11th, 
1891, and charged 
with the duty of 
entertaining visit- 
ors in royal fash- 
ion during the 
then current and 
two next preced- 
ing years, with se- 
curing the erec- 
tion of a fireproof 
hotel of the first 
class, and with 
making known to 
the world the 
greatness of St. 
Louis in every de- 
tail. It was re- 
solved to raise 
$1,000,000 by pri- 
vate subscription 
to carry out the 
objects of the As- 
sociation as out- 
lined at the meet- 
ing, and the re- 
sponse to the ap- 
peal for funds can 
best be described as phenomenal. Two subscrip- 
tions, each of $10,000, were made, with others of 
$7,500, $5,000 and smaller sums, and within a 
very few days of the meeting enough money had 
been guaranteed to enable the Executive Com- 
mittee and the various committees it had organ- 
ized to commence work on a liberal and thor- 


oughly St. Louislike plan. Each committee has 
already achieved success, and the third year of 
the Association’s work promises to be successful 
beyond contemplation. A large staff of skilled 
workmen is now at work placing in position the 
lamps and lights 
that will be used 
next month and 
during October 
for illumination 
purposes. Atleast 
100,000 lights will 
be required to 
carry out the de- 
signs of the IIlu- 
mination Com- 
mittee, and a very 
large proportion 
of these will be 
electric lights, 
with globes of 
many colors to 
cast a soft and en- 
trancing shade on 
the upturned 
faces of the thou- 
sands who will 
line the streets 
and sidewalks and 
enjoy the fes- 
tivities. 

Last year 12th 
Street, an excep- 
tionally wide thor- 
oughfare just east 
of the Exposition 
Building, was the 
scene of a series 
of electrical pano- 
/ yrama_ illustrative 
of the discovery of 
America and of 
the gradual settle- 
ment of the New 
World. The per- 
manent statue of 
General Grant 
was adorned by 
flags of the United States and Spain, a superb 
effect being produced by means of electric lights. 
A triumphal arch was surmounted by a good re- 
production of the Santa Maria, while the most 
elaborate and costly feature of the display was a 
panorama with a map of the New World as the 
background, and with thousands of electric lights 
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to tell the tale of the landing of Columbus and 
the gradual advance of civilization throughout 
the land he discovered. 

On the same thoroughfare this year there will 
be still more gorgeous and wonder-creating dis- 
plays, though their exact nature will not be an- 
nounced until a later date. Arrangements have, 
however, been made with the electric light and 
power companies, which are so numerous in St. 
Louis, to supply ample light and power for the 
pageants, and the Illumination Committee is de- 
termined that, popular as were last year’s illumi- 
nations and decorations, those for this year shall 
be still more attractive and delightful. 

All the main downtown streets, and at least 
four or five running out west, will be brilliantly 
illuminated along the sidewalk and curb lines 
with clusters of lights and with arches of great 
brilliancy. On Washington Avenue, the great 
wholesale thoroughfare, the ornamental electric 
railroad poles will be used for electrical illumina- 
tions, and everywhere beauty and light will be 
combined in the most attractive and irresistible 
manner. St. Louis, having introduced high art 
in street illuminations in this country, and having 
beaten all records of the Old and New World in 
this regard, proposes to combine this fall the 
greatest of its achievements of past years with a 
number of novelties which will have to be seen to 
be appreciated. 

The Exposition will open on September 6th, 
and as usual will remain open for forty consecu- 
tive days. St. Louis is the only city in the world 
which has succeeded in making a success of an 
annual exposition, and this is the tenth year of 
uninterrupted success. The Exposition is self- 
supporting, and is held in a magnificent building 
specially erected for the purpose on Olive Strect, 
close to the busy portion of the city and within a 
few blocks of both the old and the new Union 
Depots. The annual attendance has averaged 
considerably in excess of 500,000, and owing to 
the exceptional travel West during this, the 
World's Fair year, it is more than likely the total 
for this year will approximate 1,000,000. 

In almost every respect the Exposition will be 
an improvement over past seasons. ‘The mechan- 
ical and live displays will be both numerous and 
costly, with a great many features not seen before 
even in the great carnival city. ‘The art galleries 
will also be more attractive than on any previous 
occasion, paintings of great value having been 
secured. The best European and American art- 
ists will be represented, and this department 
glone will be worth considerably more than the 
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nominal charge of twenty-five cents which is made 
for admission. This charge, it will be well to re- 
member, is inclusive, the Exposition authorities 
not sanctioning a policy which involves the bleed- 
ing of visitors under various pretenses after they 
have passed the main turnstiles of the Exposition 
Building. 

The grandest agricultural and mechanical Fair 
in the country is held in St. Louis the first week 
in October, and the attractions this year will be 
in excess of the average, extra inducements hay- 
ing been offered to exhibitors in every line. To 
attend this lair visitors come from all sections of 
the United States, though more particularly of 
course from that exceptionally prosperous district 
of which St. Louis is the financial and commercial 
centre. The great day of the Fair is known as 
“Fair Thursday,” which is made a general holi- 
day in the city, and when the attendance never 
falls below the 100,000 mark. There are no less 
than six electric roads running to the Fair 
Grounds from downtown St. Louis, in addition to 
a well-managed cable road, and although it is prob- 
able that at least 150,000 people will ‘take in” 
the Fair on October 5th, no difficulty will be 
experienced in securing transportation to the 
grounds rapidly and comfortably. 

The Veiled Prophet’s Parade and Ball will take 
place the same week, and will be conducted with 
a!l the Oriental splendor which has marked these 
events in the past, and which have attracted hun- 
dreds of thousands of visitors. 

Visitors to the World’s Fair from all points are 
recognizing the importance of visiting St. Louis 
either going or returning, or both. During the 
Festivities season the trouble and expense involved 
in a special trip half across the continent are not 
thrown away, and at all times in the year thero 
are sufficient attractions in St. Louis to make it 
profitable to deflect slightly frcm a transconti- 
nental journey in order to see the eity and note 
its great manufacturing-and commercial prosper- 
ity, as well as to partake of its proverbial hospi- 
tality. 

St. Louis is unequaled in the United States as 
a railroad centre, and it is very easy to secure 
transportation which will give the visitor a few 
days at St. Louis. When it is not convenient to 
secure tickets with stop-over privileges it is easy 
to secure transportation to St. Louis and take ad- 
vantage of the special rates from that city to the 
World’s Fair. Rates have been so adjusted that 
in no case is the additional expense involved con- 
siderable, while in many cases it is absolutely 
nominal, 
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THE BUSINESS AND SPORT OF HORSE. RACING: 
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MipsuMMER, 1891. Trees, sward and wayside 
shrubs stand brave in summer greenery. There 
is no wind—only little ruffles of air to stir 
faintly the bending grass heads. Overhead the 
sun, Well westering, burns in a cloudless sky. It 
is hot, but not with stifling heat. Instead, the 
warmth is vital, filling the veins with electric 
glow, opening the lungs, the mind—making each 
living thing a sensitive medium to all manner of 
impressions. 

What wonder, then, that the world stirs abroad 
—the New York world, that is—and that for the 
most part its steps turn to the northeasterly seg- 
ment of the urban circle! Since eleven o’ the 
clock trains have been panting away, each crowded 
to the doors, and running so close together that 
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the rumbling echo has no chance to die. For, you 
see, Morris Park gates are open for the summer 
meeting; this particular afternoon there is set a 
battle of giants indeed. The half-year through 
there has been wordy war between the partisans 
of each. 

“Tenney forever! Why, he won the Brooklyn 
Handicap hands down—beat him who can !” says 
one side. 

«Ah! but Longstreet ran Salvator and Proctor 
Knott to a standstill in his two-year-old form—at 
four he is still a better horse,” says the other, 
wagging the head. 

So it has gone till owners have agreed to try 
conclusions at five thousand dollars a side. 

That, however, is the least part of it, even in 
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a financial way. Perhaps a half-million dollars 
hangs on the issue of the race. Tenney is a shade 
the more heavily backed. Not that the sup- 
porters of Longstreet luck courage, but that they 
are not quite so numerous as the followers of the 
swayback, who has been a gold mine to the talent. 
If he loses for them to-day it will not even the 
account. But that is quite beyond caleulation. 
Ateven weights, here upon his favorite track, with 
the jockey who has never yet failed to call out all 
his wonderful speed, his followers feel that it is, 
in their own phrase, like ‘finding money ” to play 
him even; and they do it, until more than one 
bookmaker turns his slate to the wall. 

The Longstreet men get odds—short ones, it is 
true. The money comes in lumps. His backers, 
it is evident, make up in nerve all they lack in 
number. As the saddling bell rings there is no 
foot of clear space in the betting ring. Even after 
the bugle calls to post the crowd thickens—for 
the most part with messengers in uniform seck- 
ing to place money for women in the grand stand 
overhead, who have been thus proverbially tardy 
in making up their minds. 

A mighty entertaining spectacle is that same 
grand stand. It holds twelve thousand folk with 
comfort, yet is packed from end to end. So, too, 
are the clubhouse lawn and balcony, and the 
free field. There are other thonsands besides, 
trampling the wide lawns, and massed along the 
infield rail. 


All sorts and conditions of humanity, of course. 
The smart contingent is very much in evidence ; 
the men correctly horsy and bored-looking, the 
women gorgeous and silken as a tulip bed in 
April—swayed hither and yon, too, in pretty 
covetous enthusiasm as is that same tulip bed by 
sharp April breezes; for almost every one of 
them has won or lost at the eleventh hour on the 
preliminary races. Oddly enough, it is the win- 
ners who are most chary of risking more money 
on the supreme event. 

These are, though, but the foam cresting this 
human wave. The massy surge of it is made up 
of plain people, not one in five of whom ever 
risked or ever will risk a dollar upon such haz- 
ard. Various inclination has brought them hither. 
With many it is the gregarious instinct, the de- 
sire of going where their fellows flock ; others 
come for an outing, where there is something to 
relieve them of the burden of entertaining them- 
selves; and very many more from pure love of 
the sport, for sake of the thrill that comes as fly- 
ing hoof and straining muscles go flashing past 
to victory or defeat. Under all the veneer of 
civilization the human animal keeps a savage love 
of combat. It is all the sharper, more impera- 
tively operative, if the combat may by chance 
vindicate at once his own sagacity and prove his 
neighbor’s blunder. 

That is to say, both the great racers have their 
impersonal partisans —a great multitude, who 
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know of them only what the newspapers say. 
They are here to-day as truly for opinion’s sake 
ag though some great public matter was under 
arbitrament. 

Now the issue is joined. A bay horse gallops 
past, running strong and true, his hooded head 
well up, a lightning play of muscles showing 
threugh the satin coat. What cheering greets 
him! what shouts! what clapping of soft hands, 
and cries of ‘‘Oh, you beauty !” despite the posi- 
tive ungainliness of the flying creature! Evi- 
dently he is fit as horse may be for this day of 
duel. Even those whose hopes hang on his de- 
feat are impressed with the ease of motion, the 
smooth, stealing stride that is so very much faster 
than it looks to be. 

If their hearts misgive them it is not for long. 
Tiere comes Longstreet, son of Longfellow, a 
slashing dark-brown fellow—so dark, his damp 
coat shows black in the sun rays. His motion 
is as the flight of a bird. The jockey scarce 
moves in the saddle as he sweeps 
past to the music of cheers that, if 
less in volume than those which 
greeted his competitor, have the 
shrill accent of a more enthusiastic 
belief. Most likely it is the pil- 
grims and sojourners from the 
South country who make up the 
bulk of his following, that is, out- 
side the bettors. There is more 
than a reminiscence of the “ rebel 
yell ”—which is but an elaboration 
of the Virginia fox-hunting ery—in 
the brown horse’s greeting. Any- 
way, he is past before it has fairly 
died away. Now the pair are in 
the chute, with twenty thousand 
pairs of eyes straining across the 
distance to catch their every mo- 
tion. 

While the pair wheel and twist, 
refusing to break even, look about 
for a half-minute at the hushed, 
breathless throng. Search it vainly 
for a carelessly smiling face. Such 
a one would be relief in the sea of 
tense ones, so fixed upon those twin 
blurs of color that the glass re- 
solves info horse and rider. See, 
there to the left, in a box, sits a 
popular favorite, a singer with more 
gold in her throat than upon her 
shining head. She is gowned in 
white and gold, the stuff falling 
softly down to leave bare her ivory 
throat. Ordinarily her face is a 
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smiling mask of roses and baby dimples and 
sweetly vacuons eyes. They are not vacuous now. 
See the sparkle of them, the covetous curve of 
the lips, as she drops her glass impatiently and 
raises a morsel of lace-to her mouth. She has 
wagered a hundred on the hooded horse, and 
thought to have won it ere now. A little cry 
breaks from her; she scrambles to her feet, as do 
all the rest, for a roar as of the sea proclaims 
“They are off !” 

Off, with Longstreet leading! Tenney’s back- 
ers langh aloud. ‘‘ Wait till they are on top!” 
they say one to another, as the flying creatures 
go up the back stretch. Now they breast the 
slope, round the turn —still Longstreet leads ; 
now Tenney is at his rump, his girth, his throat- 
latch. ‘‘ He'll catch him coming home! Hur- 
rah! Ifurrah !” shout those whose money weights 
the son of Rayon-d’Or. 

“No, never! Longstreet! Longstreet! The 
blue grass forever! Longstreet’s coming! Long- 
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THE CLUBHOUSE AND GROUNDS, MORRIS PARK. 


street’s there! Hurrah! Hurrah!” ery the others. 
And they speak truth, for the big brown has 
shaken off his competitors—shows daylight be- 
tween—is thundering down the stretch with 
mouth open, ears laid back, ready, if asked, to go 
a mile further and still hold that heartbreak- 
ing pace. As he flashes under the wire bedlam 
breaks loose. The air is rent with shouting, hats 


fly recklessly aloft, a snow of handkerchiefs breaks: 
out all over the grand stand; then in a minute 
everybody sits down, with a little sigh, half- 
contentment, half-regret. 
So Longstreet won in fast time, at a mile and a 
half, carrying a hundred and twenty-five pounds. _ 
* * * * * 


Go back a couple of years, to Monmouth Park’s 


JOCKEYS AWAITING THE BUGLE. 
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summer meeting. It is Junior Champion day— 
when the cream of the young things run three- 
quarters of a mile, carrying weight for age, for 
a stake of twenty thousand dollars. There are 
entries a-plenty; no need, though, to mention 


more than three— 
Longstreet, Salvator, 
Proctor Knott. The 
two first are hot fa- 
vorites; nobody 
thinks very much of 
the third. His owner 
is a queer old Western 
turfman, eccentric al- 
most to the point of 
grotesqueness. Still, 
there is a whisper that 
he has really got a 
good colt. The 
cracks, though, do not 
fear him. Longstreet, 
the brown beauty, is 
in high fettle. Salvator—ah, Salvator! The 
whole track contingent looks upon the superb 
golden chestnut as the horse of his century, fit 
to run for the most precious life of his day. 
This bay gelding with white stockings and a 
broad white face has size and substance; he is 
rangy and moves well; with ordinary colts he 
would really have a chance, but here—really, it 
is a pity to see his owner throw away entrance 


1. DROPPING THE FLAG, 
3. CONSULTING THE TRAINER. 
4, WEIGHED IN. 
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money, of which it is well understood he has none 
to spare. 

The crowd gathers, the ring fills up. Thou- 
sands drain into and out of the pool boxes as the 
afternoon wears away. By time the Junior Cham- 


2. ‘TALKING TIPS, 


pion is called the 
crowd is famously 
fluid — everything 
about it ebbs and 
flows save the con- 
viction that the 
race lies wholly be- 
tween Longstreet 
and Salvator. By ea 
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and by they go to post, a merry summer gather- 
ing holding holiday as it looks on. Were is no 
such eager championing of any contestant as in 
the match race, but rather a lively interest in 
what promises’ to be a close and exciting finish. 
At the shout of “Off!” a thrill goes through 
the throng. Even the most stolid on-looker catches 
somewhat the sure-hand feeling of his neighbors. 
Quickly, quickly, the young things dash down the 
straight-away course. Beautiful, beautiful! See 
them run, stretching to the leap, gathering to 
the spring, with the supple strain of true and 
mighty muscle. It is a liberal education in equine 
power to watch their rush, stomach to earth, 
heads, necks extended. Glasses searching eagerly 
for the brown head, the chestnut, find them 
easily, well to front, yet behind the white-nosed 
bay. Run as they may, truly, gallantly, they can- 


not head him. ‘Tireless as a thing of steel and 
steam, he answers his rider’s every call, bounds 
first across the finish lire, and finds himself 
famous. 

Famous indeed a little later, when he snatches 
from the same competitors the Futurity purse of 
seventy-five thousand dollars. That was his sum- 
mit of achievement. While races are run or 
chronicled, though, his fame is like to endure as 
the first and, so far, the only two-year-old to win 
two stakes of such value. Very fitly, the Futurity 
is a Coney Island race, since the Coney Island 
Jockey Club was the first of those about New York 
to offer very large purses. It set the fashion with 
the Suburban, of a guaranteed value of twenty- 
five thousand dollars. It was run for first in ’84, 
and, despite the number of millionaire owners, 
has been won two out of each three times by a 
poor man’s beast. This, too, notwith- 
standing the rich men have generally 
the better horses. There seems really 
a fate in it. 


POSTING THE ODDs. 


Certainly upon the hot June day of 
this year of grace 1893. The course 
is in perfect trim, at all points spick 
and span—the turf, the flowers as 
though they grew and bloomed to 
order. ‘The track is lightening fast 
under this vivifying sun heat. It has 
been stirred and smoothed and wa- 
tered until the tread of it delights 
the foot. Firm, elastic, yet, not hold- 
ing, with no dust to clog the breath, 
with just the ripple of air that re- 
freshes without impeding blowing 
across it, it tempts the flying thor- 
oughbred to try a bout with Father 
Time. There are miles run in 1:40 
before the great race begins. Only 
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nine are to start for it, with 25,000 perspiring on- bank even without his own excellent perform- 
lookers to rejoice or sorrowin the event. Athird ance. He has been trained for victory to-day by” 
of them sigh regretfully : ‘‘ Poor Tammany! if he aman wise in all the arts of his calling. Iis 


FAVORITE 
gackine THEIR 


A DAY AT SHEEPSHEAD BAY. 


was in there would be a race indeed.” Failing owner, it is well known, would spend twice the 
him, the race looks to belong to Lamplighter, value of the stake for the satisfaction of winning 
upon whose Spendthrift blood the talent would it. Besides, there is a ripple of feeling in the 
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matter. It is held by very many that the horse living walls. It is too hot, too packed, too anx- 
*has been unfairly beaten in the Brooklyn Handi- ious, to give any candidate more than a languid 
cap. So it is beyond question that to-day he will hand clapping by way of greeting. A blackish- 
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run his very best; 
and nobody doubts 
that that best is more 
than lies in any of 
his competitors. 

But there are those 
among them who 
shake the head. The 
weight of a stable 
boy, they say, may 
win or lose a race. 
And _ Lamplighter 
must shoulder thirty 
pounds more than 
some of the others. 
The _ superstitious 
ones say, also, that 
he is too much a fa- 
vorite — carries too 
much of the public’s 
love and money—to 
come first at the fin- 
ish. ; 

All sorts of tips are 
out, too, upon the 
other racers. Not 
one goes unsupport- 
ed. A goodly sight 
they are as they file 


INSTRUCTING THE 
JOCKEY, 


past the stand, the riders gorgeous in 
blue and purple and scarlet, and black 
and gold, and copper and crimson, ring- 
streaked, striped, spotted, in a fashion 


wondrous to behold. 


But no such sight 


as the crowd watching them. It packs 
the stand, crams the lawn, the club- 
house overflows into the infield—makes 
the course for a furlong a lane betwixt 


brown horse, a trifle undersized, who 


weights.” 
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comes toward the last and moves with 
a coblike amble, gets almost no recog- 
nition, though here and there one says 
to his neighbor, ‘* If Lowlander would 
run as he could he has a chance at the 


Twenty minutes later the ery comes, 
“They are off!” Lowlander does run 
—runs like a whirlwind. Past the 
stand he leads an open length ; at the 
turn he is still in front. On the back 
stretch his jockey draws whip, and anx- 


ious thousands draw 
breath enough to 
say: ‘ Lowlander’s 
beaten. I thought 
he couldn’t outlive 
that pace.” But he 
does live. The up- 
per turn is passed, 
with his rider’s blue 
jacket still in the 
van. Now he leads 
through the out- 
stretch—rounds 
again; now—now 
they are squared 
away for: home. 
With hand, with 
heel, the jockeys ride 
as for life. Bending 
low, they ply steel 
and catgut, while 
hearts rise in the 
throats of the wait- 
ing watchers. Still 
Lowlander 
leads, with a 
red jacket at his 
quarter, and 
struggling gal- 
lantly behind 
the cherry and 
black that 
marks the pride 
of the Rancocas. 
Game as gran- 
ite, true asa 
rifle bullet, 
Lamplighter 
comes in at the 
light weights, 
despite his stag- 
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gering impost, as a shout that is half a sob rolls 
up from the throng to say to the clouds and the 
zephyrs that another Suburban has demonstrated 
how in racing, as in other things, it is the unex- 
pected which happens. 
* * * * * * 

A single further picture, then the why and 

wherefore. It is a hot June night—so hot there 
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chairs, set amphitheatre fashion about a sawdust 
space, at the back of which is the auctioneer’s 
desk. ‘This is New York’s Tattersalls, the cis- 
atlantic correlative of London's so-famous horse 
mart. Big red letters in the sawdust spell out 
“ Belle Meade Yearlings—1893.” A placard on the 
desk front announces that the sale of these be- 
gins at eight o’clock. It is nearer nine, though, 


“DOWN,” 


needs must be extraordinary attraction to draw a 
concourse of millionaires from parkway and roof 
garden and countryside loitering to an odd, round- 
ish building set just below the park. Inside there 
are stalls in double tiers, from floor almost to roof. 
Galleries run round about, too, and are set full 
of camp stools, each with a palm fan for accom- 
paniment. On the floor below a horseshoe of 


when the auctioneer, with a big white boutonniére, 
climbs to his place and raps with his ivory ham- 
mer for silence and attention. 

Before that the galleries have filled with spec- 
tators—nearly half of them women. Electric 
light makes the place as bright as day—so bright, 
you see that the women are for the most part as 
well groomed and bloodlike as the creatures whose 
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sale has drawn them hither. ‘To a woman they 
have catalogues, and at least the half of them 
can discuss points, pedigree and breeding as well 
as their masculine compeers. 

In the horseshoe seats there is no flutter of 
skirts. There sit the buyers. You could scarce 
throw a pebble anywhere without hitting a mill- 
ionaire or his accredited representative. Plenty 
of other sorts, too; politicians, editors, men about 
town, loafers pure and simple, either in or out at 
elbows. Narrow bars run before each row of 
chairs. On top of them you see thin, tapering 
glasses that white-aproned servitors are kept busy 
filling with all sorts of fluid refreshment. 

At the auctioneer’s elbow there sits a man trp- 
ically Southern. He has a ruddy face, a pointed 
beard, a drooping mustache, and deep-set, kindly 
eyes. Ife is stout without heaviness, this owner 
of Belle Meade, and has the look of one accus- 
tomed to life in the open. His voice, when he 
speaks, is not loud, but full of carrying quality. 
In a few modest sentences he says what is needed, 
then gives way to his man of business. 

But if you think either of these two is the man 
of the occasion, then indeed are you mistaken. 
That distinction belongs fairly to Uncle Bob, 
who as man and boy has spent forty years at 
Belle Meade, and has forgotten more horse sense 
than would set up a brand-new racing stable. In 
fact, he fairly oozes wisdom, perspiration and be- 
nignity. All the more as colt after colt is knocked 
down to an eager bidder, at prices well up in the 
thousands. Presently you notice that Unele Bob 
leads into the ring only the pick of the yearlings. 
As he himself announces in his throaty voice, 
“‘Gentlemens, see me er comin’—suppin’ else 
comin’. I been knowin’ hawses forty year. Dis 
yere colt des certin ter run as duck is ter swim.” 

Now a colt is led in that got a scratch in com- 
ing. It does not really affect the creature’s worth, 
but the owner plucks the vender’s sleeve and bids 
him call attention to it. Slight though the blem- 
ish be, it knocks five hundred dollars off the 
colt’s price. But the next, the very next one led 
in fetches over seven thousand dollars, whereat 
one says to another, in the gallery: ‘*See what 
prices turfmen pay for blood—and honesty. Gen- 
eral Jackson said that fellow could run fast in 
the paddock ; we all know he would never de- 
ceive a buyer, or Jet him deceive himself.” 

The creatures are all beautiful—astonishingly 
big and well-muscled, too. The Suburban fa- 
vorite has no finer silk coat than they. You have 
but to touch the firm, unfevered flesh to be sure 
they are all in the pink of condition. In the 
main they sell fairly well, thongh the prices 
make it evident that there is fashion in horse- 
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flesh as in everything else. Naturally Iroquois 
blood is at a premium. It will be long, if ever, 
ere another American thoroughbred goes over sea. 
and comes back winner of three great English 
events. Yet Uncle Bob says unhesitatingly, when 
asked to name the greatest colt ever bred at Belle 
Meade: ** Proctor Knott—and he sold fer four 
hundred an’ fifty dollars. I wus stannin’ by ter 
buy ’im myself, but I give de tip erway ter Sam 
Bryant, an’ he run in befo’ me. I did buy Uncle 
Bob fer jes’ eben two hundred an’ fifty, an’ he 
sold arter dat—arter he wus racin’—fer sebenteen 
thousand.” 

No doubt time will bring equal reversals of 
this night’s judgment as exemplified in price. 
More than one young thing with blood and 
speed in every line goes for a few hundreds, 
But in the main there is sharp bidding, and lib- 
eral, the sale footing up very nearly eighty thou- 
sand dollars for some fifty-eight head. 

A fairish income that, but not excessive, con- 
sidering the investment back of it. 

* * * * * * 

Now for the things that make such returns pos- 
sible—that are their reason of being. They are the 
big jockey clubs. New York supports four of 
them, though one of the largest and livest of 
them has its course in New Jersey. Everybody 
knows that there has been racing more or less 
since the days of the old Fashion Course, the 
scene of many trotting exploits as well as some 
good running. But there was a period of great 
decadence in the sport. It got somehow in the 
public mind a distinct flavor of disreputability. 
Betwixt 1870 and 1880 “ the sport of kings” lan- 
guished round about the town. Then the Coney 
Island Jockey Club was founded, its membership 
embracing men eminent in many walks of life, 
especially in that of making piles of money. Ii 
established itself at Sheepshead Bay, within sound 
and sight of the sea, built what was for the time a 
phenomenally fine track, and gave a flavor of 
fashion to what had begun to be looked at as 
somewhat risgié form of amusement. 

As its purses were fairly liberal and its rules 
fairly strict, it wrought wholly for the betterment 
of racing. In 1884 it set the sporting world agog 
by establishing the Suburban Handicap, of the 
hitherto unheard-of value of twenty-five thousand 
dollars. That is still the race in which the world 
at large has most interest, though it is now far 
from being the most valuable prize. The dis- 
tance is one mile and a quarter, with weights so 
allotted as to give each contestant as nearly as 
may be an equal chance. It is run always at the 
spring meeting, usually the first day of it, though 
that matter is wholly within the discretion of the 
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executive committee. Another classic event of 
the spring meeting is the Tidal Stakes, with less 
money but quite as much glory. The distance is 
a mile, run by three-year-olds, carrying weight 
for age. Still others are the great Trial and Re- 
‘alization Stakes, each worth between twenty-five 
thousand and forty thousand dollars. The first 
is for two-year-olds over the straight Futurity 
course, of near three-quarters of a mile. Three- 
year olds contend in the Realization, whose distance 
is a mile and five furlongs. Colts carry one hun- 
dred and twenty-two pounds, fillies and geldings 
one hundred and nineteen, with the usual penalties 
and allowances. ‘The Futurity, worth seventy- 
five thousand dollars, is run over its own special 
course, at the fall meeting. Thus it will be seen 
that in point of stakes the Coney Island Jockey 
Club deserves well of the republic. Its present 
officers are: J. G. K. Lawrence, president ; W. K. 
Vanderbilt, Lawrence Kip, vice presidents ; J. Il. 
Bradford, treasurer, and C. Fellowes, secretary. 
Among the governors there are, besides others, 
the names of James Gordon Bennett, James R. 
Keene, A. J. Cassatt and George Peabody Wet- 
more. 

The track itself is a fairly good one. The oval 
ccurse of something over a mile is supplemented 
by the straight Futurity track, three-quarters of 
a mile long, and the inner grass course, almost 
the only bit of running turf in America. The 
grand stand is reasonably spacious and well ap- 
pointed. The clubhouse, though, is more like a 
magnificent pigeon house than a place where 
wealth and fashion do congregate. There is 
abundant stable room, with the advantage of 
the surf for sore legs and fevered feet, to say 
nothing of the proximity of Sheepshead and 
Coney Island proper. The greatest drawback is 
the matter of transportation. Go as you will, 
there are inconvenient transfers and abundant 
crowding. 

That last applies as well to the Gravesend 
Course, where each spring and fall the Brooklyn 
Jockey Club hangs up its purses and bids the 
dear public come and see them won. The club 
itself has existed since 1866. Its first meeting 
over the present course was held in the autumn 
of 1886. It has an oval track one mile around, 
and a double-decked grand stand where eight 
thousand odd people may sit at ease. Its great 
race is the Brooklyn Handicap, worth ten thon- 
sand dollars, which is run upon the first day of 
the spring meeting, which is also the first day of 
racing in New York State. Its first winner was 
Dry Monopole, who ran for it upon May 14th, 
1887. The successful jockey is carried from the 
track seated in a floral horseshoe, as is also the 
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case with a Suburban winner. There are spring 
and fall meetings each year. Philip J. Dwyer 
is president, John Delmar, treasurer, and H. D. 
McIntyre, secretary. 3 

To appreciate fully the amazing development 
of racing, one needs but to go from these older 
courses to either Morris or Monmouth Park. 
Morris Park in especial is deservedly exploited 
as the very finest race track in the world. It is 
controlled by the New York Jockey Club, which 
is in some sort the heir at law to the traditions 
and glories of the Jerome Park Association, and 
embraces in its membership more famous sports- 
men, resident and non-resident, than any other 
American racing organization. Indeed, all parts 
of the globe where good men or good horses are 
produced have here their representatives ; for the 
club has a liberal mind, and makes all members 
in good standing of other clubs and racing asso- 
ciations, wherever located, eligible to membership 
at very moderate annual dues. The course is 
beautifully located in picturesque Westchester 
County, within twelve miles as the crow flies from 
New York’s City Hall. One hand, a mile of 
green, half-wooded hillslopes drop gently down 
to the silver stretches of Long Island Sound. At 
the other a good green country rolls away in 
long waves, crested here and there with big trees 
and strewn thick with villa, village and gentle- 
man’s seat. It is closely neighbored by the swag- 
ger Westchester County Club, and its yet more 
swagger colony, many of whom are likewise mem- 
bers of the Jockey Club. II. Delancey Forbes is 
president, and If. G. Crickmore secretary. Both 
gentlemen discharge admirably the devoirs of 
office, Notwithstanding, it is the openest of se- 
crets that the power behind the throne is wielded 
by the Morrises, father and sons; also that the 
Morris millions were the magic wand to evoke 
this splendid pleasance from Westchester wilds. 
The land upon which the course lies belongs in 
fee to John A. Morris. IIis son, Alfred IIen- 
nen Morris, is one of the board of governors. It 
is to his taste and that of his mother that the su- 
perb clubhouse owes very much of its beauty. In 
all the world there is none other so fine upon any 
race course. Indeed, it is in a way a country club- 
house. It is kept open the year round. Lying 
as it does in easy driving distance of the city, it 
is a favorite rendezvous for coaching and sleigh- 
ing parties, as well as for horse owners who de- 
light to spend a summer Sunday on the road. 
There is a magnificent ballroom, where many a 
light foot dances through winter nights to music 
of the grand orchestrion, which cost a fabulous 
number of thousands. One side, the ballroom 
opens upon a suite of parlors more than luxuri- 
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ously furnished. At the other it gives upon the 
supper room, where hundreds may eat at ease. 
Downstairs is a bar proportioned to the most gen- 
erous thirst, a storeroom whose stock recalls a 
first-class city grocery, and a big bowling alley 
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fortable in winter as in summer. There is steam 
heat throughout, not to mention open fireplaces 
that are a delight to the eye even in their sum- 
mer emptiness. All the floors are hard wood, 
overlaid with handsome rugs. The beauty, the 
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where upon rainy days resident members may roll 
away idle time. 

Indeed, there is no sort of healthful sport for 
which Morris Park is not more than well equipped. 
It has tennis courts galore, an ideal polo ground, 
a cinder path—Heaven knows what besides. All 
the sixty odd rooms of the clubhouse are as com- 


spaciousness, the comfort of it all make the 
chance sojourner sigh to know that club member- 
ship is the condition precedent to clubhouse com- 
pany. The catering is marvelously good, and, 
quality considered, more than marvelously mod- 
erate in price. A course luncheon is served upon 
race days for one dollar and a quarter the head— 
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less than the price of a single p/aé at other places, 
where you are nothing like so well served. 

First to last, the course is built on the same 
lines of excellent completeness. The grand stand 
seats comfortably above ten thousand persons. 
Five thousand more find accommodation in the 
free field, and the sloping lawn affords place of 
vantage to at least as many more. Indeed, it is 
not too much to say that, altogether, five and 
thirty thousand folk would not crowd the course 
to the point of discomfort. 

There are three tracks—the mile-and-a-half, 
with two turns; the mile- 
and-a-quarter, with one, and 
the famous straight-away 
three-quarters-of-a-mile, pop- 
ularly known as the ‘ Tobog- 
gan Slide” over which El Rio 
Rey ran in one minute, eleven 
seconds. The home stretch 
is nearly twenty-five hundred 
feet long and one hundred 
feet broad, thus giving scope 
for magnificent views of the 
finishes. The soil is just that 
admixture of sand and loam 
that gives to the flying hoof 
without impeding it. It goes 
without saying that it is kept 
in perfect condition, watered, 
harrowed, made true and 
level; even the turf bank 
edging it kept as trim-clipped 
as a lawn. 

The park is a picture worth 
going miles to see upon any 
summer morning; for the 
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broad gray ribbon of track runs: 
through stretches of smooth green 
turf, and wears a moving embroid- 
ery of horses out for their morning 
work. There are perhaps six hun- 
dred of them in stall here; you 
see the half of them at once. Here 
a troop moves slow and stately all 
abreast, filling the wide course from 
side to side, their riders chattering 
like so many blackbirds as the 
twenty grand creatures go past, 
fighting for their heads. There a 
string not yet stripped of their 
blankets come in Indian file at a 
slow walk. In the gray morning 
light they look a procession of 
blood-sheeted ghosts, the souls of 
centaurs, it may be, creeping to 
avenge them upon men for their 
banishment from earth. Behind comes a lovely 
bunch moving at the canter, each guided by a 
black midget who has much ado not to be pulled 
out of saddle. And flashing past, horses of met- 
tle, by twos or threes, going at the dead run, 
hard as they can lay legs to the ground. 
Repeat each group a dozen times or twenty, 
put trainers, rubbers, timers, keen or careless. on- 
lookers here or there along the course's great 
round, add dew and sunshine and summer fresh- 
ness, then set all against a background of trees 
and roofs and picturesque gables, and you will 
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have a little idea of a Morris Park morning, 
though words fail utterly to paint its charm. 

Naturally, where all else is so well done, the 
purses and stakes are of commensurate value. 
Though opened. to the public so late as 1890, the 
park can give odds to almost any other in the 
number, the variety, the value of its classic 
events. ‘T’o name all of them and their conditions 
would require a special article. A few of them 
are: The Metropolitan, a handicap race for all 
ages, at one mile and a furlong, worth betwixt 
ten and twenty thousand dollars; the Great 
Eclipse, for two-year-olds, at the favorite distance 
of six furlongs, and worth twenty thousand dol- 
lars; the Withers and Belmont Stakes, for three- 
year-olds, worth each between seven and fifteen 
thousand dollars ; the Bowling Brook Handicap, 
worth five thousand ; the Jerome Stakes, with 
ten thousand of added money; and the Matrons 
Stake for two-year-olds, which in plan and in 
value comes close to the Futurity. 

Horses to mount a regiment can be stabled at 
the park. There is a clubhouse for trainers, and 
cottages for them and for the starter and super- 
intendent. All have been so set, so shaped, so 
colored, as to add to the general effect. Nothing 
has been left at loose ends, nor is there a color 
-discord in this summer harmony. 

* * wei * * * 

After Morris Park, what word is left for Mon- 
mouth ? It deserves many and good ones, for it 
is both curiously like and unlike the other model 
course. Environment answers for the difference. 
The likeness comes of the fact that each is the 
product of a single wise and controlling element 
that knew its own mind and had a mind worth 
knowing. What the Morrises were to the West- 
chester Course building the late D. D. Withers 
was to Monmouth Park. It lies in Monmouth 
County, New Jersey, the rich region of orchards 
and gardens and vineyards, where summer comes 
early and lingers late, amid the water meadows, 
the green, shady hillslopes and wide, fertile 
fields. The hour’s run from New York brings, 
each minute, fresh and pure delight to the eye. 
In the matter of approach, Monmouth is favored 
beyond any other of the courses. Racing began 
there in 1870. John Chamberlain built and con- 
trolled the first course. In the early eighties he 
sold it to the Monmouth Park Association, which 
was practically David Dunham Withers. A rich 
man of affairs, willing to pay the price of his 
fancy for an ideal summer race course, he set 
about building it, and made it a world’s wonder. 
There is no clubhouse—the course lies too far out 
of the city to need one, pure and simple. Instead, 
there is the Monmouth Park Llotel, on separate 
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ground, where, an it pleases him, the racing man 
can stay the summer through. ‘The grand stand 
has a roof four acres in extent. Under half of it 
twelve thousand can sit at ease. The other half 
overhangs a paved stretch, at its foot, where as 
many more can stand in full and admirable view 
of the finish. The grounds contain six hundred 
and sixty acres. Sixty-six of them are in track, 
that is rolled and harrowed over every summer 
day. : 

For in point of tracks Monmouth is more than 
opulent. ‘There is the old mile course, now used 
solely for training. It lies, with the stables and 
offices, in a separate inclosure, wholly out of view 
from the stand. The stables hold handily twelve 
hundred horses, not counting the yearling sale 
stable, that accommodates one hundred, or the 
receiving stable, capacity ninety odd, wherein 
horses for the day’s racing are kept when brought 
over from the old course. 

There is a special yearling track of five fur- 
longs’ length, where the young things may step 
out, without danger to or from the horses in 
training. Then the new course boasts three tracks, 
each a hundred and fifty feet wide, and leveled, 
drained, graded, with the nicest engineering skill, 
In making them the face of the earth itself was 
changed. Something like four hundred and fifty 
thousand tons of it were moved in the operation. 
And all the clear loam was put religionsly aside, 
to go upon the running courses and thus correct 
the sandiness of soil. Of the three courses, one is 
oval, a mile and three-quarters around ; another 
is the independent straight-away, true to a line, 
and three-quarters of a mile in length. Be:ides 
that, there is the long, straight course, a mile and 
three furlongs in extent, over which Salvator ran 
his world-famous mile in one minute, thirty-five 
and one-half seconds. ere, too, Banquet ran a 
mile and a quarter in two, three and three- 
fourths. Indeed, both Monmouth and Morris 
Parks have seen Father Time get the worst of 
it in many a pretty bout. Each holds records 
a-plenty, nor is like to lose them while racing en- 
dures at either upon its present scale. 

Monmouth gives big purses, too. In fact, 
everything about it is of most generous pattern ; 
even to the race meeting, which for this summer 
of 93 runs through a single meeting of forty-six 
days, Of the purses and stakes, it needs but to 
mention the Champion, Junior Champion, the 
Lorillard and Omnibus Stakes, whose winning 
means gold and glory galure. 

There is a separate stand for club members, a 
big breezy restaurant, a betting ring where the 
greatest throng may have room and to spare. 
Artesian wells furnish water for cooking and 
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drinking, the stables have ordinary well water, 
and the pipe around the course is kept full from 
Little Silver Creek, the stream that gave name to 
the nearest railway station. In smartening up 
stand and buildings for the summer meeting over 
eleven thousand gallons of paint were applied. 
A most notable new feature is a bronze horse, 
life size, the gift of Mr. A. F. Walcott, president 
of the association, which has been set upon a 
granite pedestal amid the shrubs and flowers of 
the grassplot fronting the carriage entrance to 
the grand stand. H. G. Crickmore is secretary 
here, as at Morris Park. and John A. Morris one 
of the vice presidents—fucts which make it certain 
that in all essential points Monmouth Park is to 
keep abreast of Morris, which is its sole rival. 
* * * * * * 

Now for a few facts still deeper down. Racing 
is a sport—useless and cruel, cry out many very 
good people. A sport we wish to make and keep 
it—the less a business the better, say the men 
who are foremost in promoting and controlling 
it. They know—none better—that humanity will 
be amused. Instead of deploring the tendency, 
they recognize and seek to give it legitimate out- 
let. Setting aside the moral question, over which 
argument were useless as endless, let us see what 
this sport means in the way of investment, work 
and wages. The figures are a bit startling. For 
example, the four courses here written down rep- 
resent the expenditure of more than four million 
dollars. Set five hundred thousand each against 
Gravesend and Coney Island, two millions for 
Morris Park, a million and a quarter for Mon- 
mouth, and you will be under rather than above 
the fact. Then add that each of the big courses 
pays out a thousand dollars a month in wages the 
year through, that the repair bill neighbors ten 
thousand dollars, to say nothing of insurance 
taxes and improvement, or the expenses of the 
race meetings. They include a starter at a hun- 
dred dollars the day, three judges at the same 
comfortable figure, a hundred Pinkerton police 
at five dollars each a day, a force of scavengers 
and scrubwomen for cleaning the stand and 
lawns, a bugler, watchmen, messengers without 
number, extra grooms and stablemen to care for 
teams of visitors, footmen to hand carriage folk 
properly to places, gatekeepers, ticketmen, bar- 
tenders, waiters, what not, and the total is ap- 
palling, without taking account of bookmakers 
and the regular messenger service, which be- 
twixt them certainly give work and wages to five 
liundred men each day. 

Take the further fact that the four clubs give 
each year in stakes and purses quite one million 
dollars. To contend for them there are some 
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three thousand horses in training round about 
New York, which, at the moderate average of 
five thousand dollars the head, represent fifteen 
million dollars running about on four legs. 

And these three thousand horses mean work 
for as many men and boys, since all good stables 
employ a rubber and a rider for each two horses. 
‘To pay them takes another half-million—to keep 
them, still more. Hay, oats, corn and bran like- 
wise cost money ; the matter of plates and shoe- 
ing mounts up to a tidy sum. And there are, 
too, such trifles as bringing peat moss across 
the sea for tracks and bedding, not to mention 
shiploads of West India loam to be spread on a 
too sandy course. 

There are literal millions in it for the rail- 
roads; in fact, all lines of transportation, and 
not merely those running round about the town. 
There is a deal of carrying horseflesh to and fro, 
north, south, east and west. To fetch a carload 
of them from California costs seven hundred and 
fifty dollars—about fifty dollars the head. From 
the blue-grass centre, Lexington, the rate is two 
hundred and fifty dollars the carload. If the 
animals are insured while in transit the rate is 
fifty cents upon the hundred dollars. A very 
little thought upon these figures will serve to 
show the worth of the traffic. 

The harness, saddle and horseclothing men 
say racing brings to them every year a good six 
hundred thousand dollars worth of extra traffic. 
The Western Union officials coyly admit that 
news of the races and dispatches sent on account 
of them may be worth a quarter-million a year to 
them. Outside folk put the figure at more than 
a million, and they say they are still on mercy’s 
side. 

Another fact. The yearling sales foot up more 
than a million each season. ‘T'attersalls sold last 
year something like twelve hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth, and reports bigger sales and more 
of them the current season. That brings us at 
last to the breeding studs, of whose value it is 
possible to judge only by comparison. When the 
Nursery and Algeria studs were dispersed, upon 
the death of their owners, August Belmont and 
William L. Scott, the sales of breeding stock 
footed up a good many hundred thousand dol- 
lars. And very lately a quarter-million has been 
paid for a half-interest in Belle Meade live stock 
alone. The land, nearly four thousand acres, 
must be worth as much more, Even that firure 
is surpassed by the Haggin ranch in California, 
as well as by the late Senator Stanford’s Palo 
Alto. It is more than a question also if it would 
cover the value of the Morris breeding farms. 
Besides all this, there are the blue-grass breeders, 
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whose name is legion. Dixiana, McGrathiana, 
Woodbren—how many more !—will flash into 
every mind. 

First and last, there cannot be less than one 
hundred million dollars embarked in racing and 
enterprises dependent on it. And at the very 


least one hundred thousand people get a living 
by one or all of them. The whole matter of it 
has been barely skimmed over here. A very cur- 
sory looking into it will show to the most skeptic 
mind that the half, nay, the tenth part, has not 
been told him. 
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“MRS.” 


A CURIOUSLY awkward word, if it be a word 
(says Sala’s Journal), is * Mrs.” It is not spelt 
as it is pronounced—no one but a Welshman or a 
Pole would be equal to pronouncing it as it is 
spelt—and its pronunciation is a clumsy contrac- 
tion of the good old English designation, Mis- 
tress. In days of old, when, as Mr. Austin Dob- 
son has depicted for us in so many graceful verses, 
leisure had not become, as it is now, almost a for- 
gotten luxury, and people were less anxious to 
clip their speech, the full pronunciation was often 
used, and ‘‘ mistress ” was not altogether elbowed 
out of existence by the vulgar ‘ missis.” But 
nowadays ‘‘ mistress” has become as much a 
term of opprobrium as of honor, and conse- 
quently the contracted pronunciation of ‘ Mrs.” 
has prevailed, and holds the field. 

Another point worth noting in the history of 
the designation is that about a hundred aud fifty 
yeurs ago, and earlier, ‘* Mrs.” was applicd quite 
impartially to unmarried as well as to married 
ladies. Even children were sometimes styled 
“Mrs.” The burial of an infant daughter of 
John Milton, who died at the age of five months, 
is recorded in the parish register of St. Marga- 
ret’s, Westminster, and her name is entered as 
“Mrs. Katherine Milton,” followed by a small ¢ 
to indicate that a child is meant. But this may 
be regarded as a somewhat exceptional use of the 
title. 

Girls were generally styled ‘“ Miss” until they 
ceased to be children, when they took brevet rank 
as “ Mrs.,” while married women were very gen- 
erally addressed as ‘‘ Madam.” In the many let- 
ters which Steele, during his courtship, sent to 
his ladylove, Mary Scurlock, he continually ad- 
dresses her as ‘Dear Mrs. Scurlock.” In one 
famous epistle the witty lover writes: ‘ Dear, 
lovely Mrs. Scurlock, I lave been in very good 
company, where your Health under the Charac- 
ter of the Woman I lov’d best has been often 
drank. So that I may say Tam Dead Drunk for 
your sake, which is more yn I dye foor you.— 
Yours, R. Steele.” After her marriage, Mrs. 
Scurlock became ‘‘ Dear Prue,” ‘* Dear Wife,” 


or, when troubles arose between them, simply 
“Madam.” 

Girls, it seems, became entitled to be addressed 
as Mrs. or Madam as soon as they left school. A 
correspondent of the Spectator remarks that no 
woman after the known age of twenty-one should 
presume to allow herself to be called Miss unless 
she could fairly prove she was not out of her sam- 
pler. Another of Addison’s contributors writes : 
« Being arrived at sixteen, I have left the board- 
ing school, and now, having assumed the title of 
Madam instead of Miss, am come home.” The 
real reason why the latter title was not adopted 
by young unmarried women was that, like ‘* mis- 
tress” in these days, ‘‘ miss” was at that time a 
word of dubious reputation. It was, indeed, a 
term of reproach. 

In the lists of dramatis persone prefixed to old 
editions of plays of the Restoration era and of 
Queen Anne’s time, the names of young unmar- 
ried female characters are always printed with 
the courteous ** Mrs.” The only survival of this 
Old World system at the present time is found 
in those occasional cases where elderly spinsters 
prefer the more Cignified title, and are courte- 
ously addressed as ‘* Mrs.” Bat the old-fash- 
ioned applications of the title of Mistress to all 
spinsters, and of Madam to married women, date 
from a much earlier period than the Restoration. 
It was the custom more than three centuries ago, 
as is well illustrated by a famous anecdote of 
Queen Elizabeth. That monarch firmly believed 
that celibacy was the proper state for her clergy, 
and was accustomed to show her disapprobation 
of married ecclesiastics in avery pronounced man- 
ner. Parker, the Archbishop of Canterbury, held - 
different views, which he put into practice by tak- 
ing to himself a wife. On one occasion, after the 
Queen had been right royally entertained at Lam- 
beth, Mrs. Parker advaneed to take leave of her 
majesty. The Queen hesitated fora moment, and 
then very ungracionsly, and, indeed, insultingly, 
said : ‘* Madam I may not call you, and Mistress 
Iam Joath to call you ; however, I thank you for 
your good cheer.” 


DEVILFISHING 


IN JAMAICA. 


By Rvupo_r pE Corpova, 


Ir was a sultry afternoon in August, and I was 
spending a few days at Port Hentlerson, a strag- 
gling village on the western part of Kingston 
harbor. 

Outside, the rays of the sun from a cloudless 
sky were beating down on the shadeless street; 
and the hot air, made visible by the particles of 
dust it contained, quivered and pulsated above 
the ground. <All was quiet, for it was too oppress- 
ive for even the dogs to exert themselves by bark- 
ing, and scarcely a breath of air rustled the trees 
outside my room, every green blind of which was 
closed to keep out the heat. 

Dinner was over, for as a rule the people ad- 
here to the old custom of taking their chief meal 
in the middle of the day, as did the luxurious 
Romans, whose descendants, in the matter of 
cooking, the Jamaicans might be. 

I was sitting in a light rocking chair enjoying 
my ofium cum dignilate ; my feet were incased 
in slippers, or, to be more accurate, slippered 
“as to the toes”—you recollect the jog of the 
Latin grammar construction of ‘the accusative 
of the part affected”—one hung over the arm 
of the rocker and the other was carefully placed 
on the back of another chair, a position, I frankly 
admit, neither elegant nor snited for company ; 
but Iwas alone. In my right hand was a half- 
burnt cigar, from which the smoke curled lazily 
in a delicate blue line, as if it, too, were affected 
by the heat. 

I was at peace with all mankind, a state of 
mind not engendered so much by a clear con- 
science, I am afraid, as by a good digestion and 
a capacity for enjoying to the full the creature 
comforts of the world. 

Alone, did I say? Physically, yes ; mentally, 
no. I had conjured up a vision of a fair face 
thousands of miles beyond the sea; a face with 
light-brown eyes, a nose which stern critics would 
declare tip-tilted, but to me it had just the ele- 
ment of sauciness the laughing eyes suggested 
that made the owner so attractive—to me. Ler 
hair ‘‘it had pleased Heaven” to make mouse- 
colored, but it formed a halo round her head far 
more beautiful to me than the nimbus of all 
the saints in the calendar. I looked into those 
eyes, and I sat and dreamed as I blew rings of 
smoke, watching them rise slowly until they 
seemed to form necklaces around her white throat, 
or else I traced out the letters of her name in the 
thin blue line of smoke as it curled away from the 
end of my cigar. 


Can you wonder I was at peace with the world ? 

Suddenly a low knock at the door roused me 
from my reverie. 

“Come in!” I cried, half angrily, as my day- 
dream vanished and I came back to the worka- 
day world and the knowledge that it was blazing 
hot. ‘* Come in, can’t you ?” 

Then the door slowly opened, and a negro 
named Barker entered. He was over six feet 
high, and his broad shoulders spoke silently but 
eloquently of his strength. Ile dropped into an 
easy attitude, his right hand on the knob of the 
door, and the yellow of his eyes—a strict adher- 
ence to truth which was early beaten into me pre- 
vents my calling them whites—showed large, the 
pupils were dilated, and his good-humored face 
bore an expression of excitement ; and as he stood 
there, motiouless, waiting for orders to speak, he 
looked like a heroic statue carved in black marble. 

“Well, what do you want ?” I asked. 

“Please, cap’n,” he replied, taking off a ragged 
straw hat, ‘‘you se (said) I mus’ tell ya (you) w’en 
I see debbilfish. Well, cap’n, I see two dis marn- 
as 

“Two devilfish !” I exclaimed, my interest 
warming at once to his story, for I had a keen 
desire to capture one of these veritable monsters 
of the deep, and at the mention of his errand 
those saucy eyes, refrousscée nose and the soft 
brown hair had all vanished like the picture of 
a dream on one’s awakening, and in their place 
I saw a huge member of the Ray family (genus 
Cephaloptera). 

These hideous brutes are triangular in shape, 
the three sides being nearly equal in length with 
the apex at the tail, which is slender, lashlike, 
four-sided and so rough or serrated that it can 
inflict a deep and even fatal wound on anyone 
struck byit. The head projects slightly from the 
centre of the base of the triangle, and at its side 
the prominent eyes protrude; the mouth, large 
and cavernous, is armed with several rows of small 
flat teeth; while the nostrils, placed near the an- 
gles of the mouth and the ears, or the apertures 
behind the eyes which serve as ears, are small. 
The upper surface of the skin is blackish and 
very rough, covered in places with a short growth 
of very coarse hair, but the under surface is of a 
dirty-white color, and is smooth. 

‘Two, did you say ?” 

“Yes, cap’n ; dem was jis’ (just) off Pon’ Mout? 
Stake.” 

Pond Mouth Stake lies near Greenwich, on the 
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western side of the harbor, not more than three 
miles from Port Ifenderson. 

Let me add, *‘ merely as a guarantee of good 
faith,” that Iam absolutely and entirely indebted 
to Barker for my title ; none of my most intimate 
friends, even in a moment of unwonted enthusi- 
asm, has ever even suggested I would be an orna- 
ment to such a position in naval or military life, 
or to a corresponding position in any other wall 
of life. - Julian Jorgins, as radical an English- 
man as ever abused the Tory party, who declares 
titles ought to go to that limbo of obscurity which 
should shut out the remembrance of every opposer 
of Irish Home Rule, has a playful trick of calling 
me ‘‘count” when he wishes to impress my in- 
feriority on me ‘in a kindly manner,” as he calls 
it; but I never take Jorgins seriously, nor does 
anybody else, though poor J. doesn’t know this. 

But bother Jorgins! This isn’t his story, which, 
by the way, will have to be written by another 
hand than mine, if it is written at all. That hand 
will necessarily be Jorgins’s own, for nobody else 
could do justice to such a subject. 

«“Two devilfish — Pond Mouth Stake !” I re- 
peated to myself. 

«Yes, cap’n ; we ketch one o’ dem for sho (sure) 
ef we go out in de marnin’.” 

“We'll go, of course,” I replied. 
start at once to make the necessary preparations.’ 

«Yes, cap’n.” Then, as I got up and threw 
my cigar away, he advanced slowly, and said: 
* Beg pa’d’n (pardon), sah (sir) ; I’se got a favor 
fi ax.” 

“* Ask away.” 

«Well, cap’n”—and he stopped and picked 
up the butt of the cigar—‘ I’se got some fren’s, 
colored gen’lemans, wot would like fi go to dis yere 
debbilfishin’ wid us. You see, dem’s true spo’ts- 
men—real t’oroughbreds, as we say, cap’n—an’ 
dey beg mi fi ax you filet’em go. Dey ’ave deir 
own cunnoo (canoe), and dey’ll be useful fi mek 
weight w’en we joog de brute.” (Joog is pecul- 
jarly Jamaican negro dialect, and means to stick, 
stab or prod, also ‘to strike ” when fishing with 
a line.) 

“Allright. I shall be charmed to have your 
‘thoroughbred ’ friends. Tell them so; but come, 
let's start.” 

A broad smile of satisfaction spread over his 
face as he replied: ‘‘T’ank you, cap’n. Dose 
- chaps’ll jump out o’ deir kin (skin) wid joy.” 

The preparations for the hunt were not lengthy, 
but they jvere thorough. 

T hired a large boat, capable of holding a dozen 
men, with its complement of four strong negroes 
to pull and a coxswain. Into the bows we put a 
couple of small harpoons attached to about eighty 
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fathoins of rope, and some old dirks, bayonets and 
other ancient but sharp-pointed weapons of of- 
fense. The use of the harpoons was obvious, but 
when Barker began to heap in those pieces of 
rusty iron I looked inquiringly at him. 

“*Dese yere is fi joog de debbil w’en him begins 
fi get tired. We'll want dem, cap’n, befo’ we land 
‘im, for we'se likely fi hab a long chase.” 

** Tow long ?” I asked. 

*Kyant say, sah; ketchin’ a debbilfish is like 
ketchin’ a gal. You may ’ave ter folla ’er about 
no end ob a time, or you may ketch ’er bredouten 
(without) much trubble. Bes’ be prepare for de 
wust. W’y, sah, I was out debbilfishin’ wid 
Cap’n St. John—him was privit secretary ob de 
Gub’ner—an’ after we jooged ’im de fella run, and 
we wuz way out o’ sight o’ land w’en we ’ad fi cut 
de rope an tun (turn) back, else dat w’ud been de 
las’ Gebbil I’d eber seed.” 

«* And how long were you gone 2” 

«“Bery nere forty-hate hours, sah; an’ dere 
neber was anybody more gladder fi get back fi 
Kingston dan dat party—at lese Hi kin speak for 
myself and mos’ o’ my fr’en’s.” 

Thus admonished, I determined that if ours 
was to be a stern chase, which is proverbially a 
long one, I would at least not offend Nature—my 
nature-——by compelling her to endure that vacuum 
she abhors. I therefore laid in a stock of provis- 
ions as if I were preparing to stand a siege— 
bread, butter in ample quantities, several roasted 
cold chickens, a couple of tongues, fried fish, tins 
of sardines, cheese and other substantial fare, a 
couple of dozen bottles of beer, some rum and 
whisky, a keg of water, and last, but by no means 
least under the circumstances, a quantity of ice. 

I sent the trusty Barker to give the informa- 
tion he had brought me to the friends who were 
to accompany me, and as two of them were stay- 
ing at Port Royal he had to cross the harbor and 
return to Port Henderson. He took advantage 
of this errand to call on his ‘‘ colored gen’leman 
fr’en’s” and tell them of the permission he had 
got for them to accompany us, as well as the 
preparations that had been made for creature 
comforts, and to assure them, as he afterward told 
me, that ‘‘de vitles part ob de spo’t (sport) would 
be hall right.” 

The arrangements completed, I turned in to 
get a good sleep, having left orders to be called at 
three o’clock. At that hour Barker appeared, 
and as he came into my room with a cup of coffee, 
steaming hot and as fragrant as the Jamaica 
negroes know how to make it, he remarked : 
‘Fine marnin’, cap’n. We’se gwin (we are go- 
ing) ter hab great spo’t, sah.” 


I dressed quickly and went out. Never shall I 
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forget the exquisite beauty of that scene. The 
heavens bright, clear and studded with myriads 
of stars, the moon shining so that I could read by 
its light, the atmosphere almost cold even in that 
sultry month ; the sea stretching like a great sil- 
ver sheet, darkening in the distance and breaking 
in soft-sounding ripples upon the shore, a little 
way off. 
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We went down to the boat, and found his friends 
in their canoes awaiting our arrival. They were 
all laughing and talking on one subject, the pleas- 
ure of the chase, and as soon as I appeared they 
saluted me with a ‘Good marnin’, cap’n. Hope 
we'll hab good spo’t, sah ; we’se out for fun.” 

The provisions were soon placed in the boat, 
the men took their places; Barker, my friend 
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‘“THERE WAS A ‘WHISH’ THROUGH THE AIR, AND A THUD AS THE IRON STRUCK 
THE BRUTE AND LURIED ITSELF DEEP IN HIS FLESH.” 


On the other side a hill clothed with trees loomed 
dark and big, while on the shore huge cocoanut 
palms towered into the air, their tufts of feathery 
leaves waving slightly in the gentle breeze. 

Barker awoke me out of my reverie for the sec- 
ond time within twelve hours. Iam afraid Barker 
has no poetry in his soul, or perhaps the thought 
of ‘‘debbilfishin’ ” had driven out all other emo- 
tions for the time being. 


George Herbert and I got in, and off we started, 
closely followed by the ‘‘ true spo’tsmen,” who 
took turns at the oars. 

Our first destination was Port Royal, where 
two of my friends were sleeping, Teddy Hendricks 
and Bernhard Bishop—‘‘ Beloved B.,” as we al- 
ways called him. 

It was about four o’clock when we started, and 
as we pulled slowly across the harbor I had ample 
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time to take in the beauties of the panorama we 
passed. 

By five o’clock we had the two others on board, 
and started in a northeasterly direction toward 
Greenwich, near Pond Mouth Stake, not more 
than a couple of miles from Kingston. 

We glided quietly along a sea as smooth as a 
piece of glass and as transparent, so that we could 
clearly see the fish swimming about twenty or 
thirty feet below us. The men pulled quietly, 
and every eye was strained to catch the first 
glimpse of the ‘deyil.” 

Thus we went for perhaps half an hour, when 
Barker’s practiced eve caught sight of the object 
of our quest. 

“Dere ’e his!” he exclaimed, pointing to a 
dark spot on the surface round which the calm 
water broke as the monster came up to breathe. 
‘“Dere ’e his, debbilfish for sho !” 

The action had been seen by the men in the 
other boat, and half a dozen voices rang out, 
** Dere ’e his !” while every eye was turned in the 
indicated direction, nearly half a mile away, even 
the men who were pulling looking over their 
shoulder to try to see the fish. 

You could feel the excitement in the air, and 
as I gave the order, “ Pull away, lads—but stead- 
ily, and don’t make any noise,” the four oars 
dipped and came up almost silently. In a few 
minutes we were quite near the fish, and ‘“ Easy 
all!’ I whispered. Two or three minutes more 
of noiseless, slow pulling brought us within fifty 
feet of our prey, and to our delight we found two 
“devils” lying perfectly quiet two or three fath- 
oms below the surface of the water. 

This was the critical moment, and the same 
thought passed through every mind at once: 
Would they take fright and scurry away without 
giving us a shot at them, or would they rise again 
to breathe ? 

All eyes were intently fixed on the larger, which 
we had, perhaps naturally, decided to try for, and 
to our joy we noticed that he was evidently not at 
all afraid, or else unconscions of the danger which 
menaced him. 

In about four minutes, which seemed an hour 
to us, he began to rise immediately in front of 
our boat. 

I stood in the bow with a harpoon in hand, 
George by my side, similarly armed. We had 
made sure that the line was loose and free to run, 
but our preparations had been completed in per- 
fect silence. 

Not a man in either boat uttered a sound ; no- 
body seemed even to breathe; and the oars rested 
in the rowlocks so that only the lapping of the 
water around the boats broke the silence. 
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Up came the fish; up went both our arms ¢ 
the harpoons were poised for a moment, and then, 
as if animated bya single impulse, we each hurled 
our weapon at the same instant. 

There was a ‘‘whish” through the air, and a 
thud as the iron struck the brute and buried itself 
deep in his flesh. 

Stung with pain, he dived deep and rushed 
ahead at a furious pace, carrying about forty 
fathoms of line from each reel. Then we decided 
not to give him any more rope for the present, so- 
we reeved our ends over a couple of pins and 
made them fast; then we attached a rope from 
the bow of the other boat to the stern of ours, to: 
increase the weight he would have to pull, and 
let him run. Ife had the strength of a leviathan, 
and away he dashed to the west end of the har- 
bor, carrying us easily after him. Finding him- 
self unable to escape in that direction, he turned 
and made for Port Royal, but the harpoons held, 
and we rode on the sea like very modern Nep- 
tunes—the graceful dolphins transformed for the 
nonce into a single very hideous devilfish. 

Meantime we played him as if hé were a bass : 
whenever the line slackened we hauled it in, only 
to let it ont again as he swam furiously away. 
Whenever, too, it was possible, we drove a dirk 
or bayonet deep into his flesh, in obedience to the 
command of Barker or one of his friends in the 
other boat. 

“See, cap’n; him’s turnin’; get a bognit and 
joog ’im !” or they would shout their commenda- 
tion as George skillfully planted a dirk in his 
broad black back : ‘‘ Lor’, Mas’ Jarge, you did 
joog ’im dat time; dribe it ome, sah ; make ’im 
feel it !” 

Thus we went, now up, now down the harbor, 
to east and to west, for five hours, until gradually 
the huge fish began to weaken from loss of blood 
as well as from the heavy exertion he had under- 
gone, and he offered less resistance to the tight- 
ening of the line, while finally a lucky stroke with 
a bayonet gave him the coup de griice. 

Then we towed him back to Port Henderson, 
where we found everybody had turned out in our 
honor, and we were received with loud shouts and 
those words of praise which always fall so grate- 
fully on the victor’s ears. 

We soon had our prize upon the beach, and 
immediately tape measures were produced from 
every pocket. We found our specimen was thir- 
teen feet eight inches long by fourteen feet nine 
inches wide at the broadest part, and his weight 
must have been over two tons. 

The last I saw of my “devil” was the picture of 
a small floating island inhabited by half a score 
of “John Crows,” the native carrion crow. 
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By Ropert H. Saprarp. 


ALTHOUGH the fashion of cycling for pleasure 
and exercise is in France comparatively a recent 
importation, it is to-day immensely popular, per- 
haps even more so than in England ; nor is there 
any reasen to fear that the recently imposed tax 
will in any way reduce the numbers—exceeding 
many thousands-—of Parisians who are proud to 
style themselves in the Anglo-Parisian jargon 
““ vélocemen.” 

One reason of the immense popularity of this 


sport with the Parisians is, no doubt, the many 
charming excursions that can be taken by the 
bicyclist in even a day’s outing in the surround- 
ings of Paris. St. Germain-en-Laye, Poissy, Les 
Andelys, Pontoise, Senlis in the north of Paris ; 
Versailles, Chevreuse, Rambouillet, Fontaine- 
bleau, Melun, Montereau to the west and south, 
are all within a day’s ride for a fairly skillful bi- 
cyclist. It is Versailles that is the tyro’s first am- 
bition to reach on wheel; just as, I believe, the 
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newly fledged London cyclist looks to Brighton 
as the bourn of his first flight across country, 
and it is on the Versailles road that, during the 
season, may be seen all the apprentice wheelmen 
of the year. The road is not a particularly pleas- 
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ant one, except where it crosses the Bois de Bou- 
logne, for after St. Cloud is reached there is a 
stiff hill to climb ; but the views are everywhere 
charming, and once the beautiful little wood Des 
Fausses-Reposes and the Ville-d’Avray ponds have 
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ST. GERMAIN-EN-LAYE. 


been passed there is a fine stretch downhill. The wes, 
distance from Paris is about sixteen kilometers, : 
which, allowing for the hill and a certain quan- 
tity of very badly paved road which have to be 
crossed, can be comfortably covered in five-quarters 
of an hour. It is the paved roads, which were 
the admiration of former generations of Parisians, 
which are the only drawback to the pleasure of 
bicycle excursions round the French capital. Many 
of the principal roads are laid with cobble- 
stones which defy the most skilled riders, 
though in the Seine Department the froffoirs, 

or sideways, are usually of asphalt, or turf, 

and can be easily covered. One terrible ex- 
perience awaits 
the rider whom 
his journey 
may take over 
the famous 
Route de Flan- 
dres, which 
was paved for 
the express use 
of Louis XIV. 
and his troops 
on their opéra- 
comique expe- é . ‘i. 
dition against : Ze 
‘*the Bata- 1. PAVILION HENRI IV., ST. GERMAIN. 2, VIEW OF THE SEINE, FROM TERRACE. 
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- Vians.” It now rejoices in the \ 
name of the ‘* Route de Lille,” 
and is the most wonderful 
specimen of illogical paving 
that can be found anywhere. 

One cannot help pitying the Roi Soleil as he 
jolted over these stones, for the most part rounded 
like cricket balls, toward the scene of his doubt- 
ful triumphs. Yet the country through which 
this road leads is wonderfully pretty, starting, as 
it does, from Senlis, in the heart of Senlis Forest, 
the most provincial of townlets within fifty miles 
of Paris, and leading to Compiégne, which is, per- 
haps, the most Parisian. It is up hill and down 
dale, across some most delightful woodland scen- 
ery, and past a number of the most picturesque 
hamlets, but it is a terrible road all the way. At 
Compiégne, however, the wanderer, wearied from 
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jolting over the Great King’s cobbled highway, 
will find plenty to make him forget his past dis- 
comforts. Compiégne is a very pretty little town, 
with a palace that is well worth visiting and a 
townhall which is a model of some very remote 
period of architecture. And within a few min- 
utes’ ride is the wonderful Forest of Compicgne, 
the El Dorado of the ardent velocipedist, crossed, 
as it is, in every direction with the finest graveled 
roads to be seen anywhere in France. Compiégue 
was a favorite residence of the Emperor Napoleon, 
and it was owing to this circumstance that the 
forest was so admirably laid out that, from one 
end to the other, it resembles far 
more a gentleman’s park than a for- 
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est. Within easy ride of Compiégne, 
through thick woodland, but over ex- 
cellent roads, is the summer resort of 
Pierrefonds, which commends itself 
to all those romantically inclined by 
its possession of a medieval castle, 
the typical baronial stronghold, with 
turrets and portcullises, and moats 
aud battlements, and stone cannon 
ball imbedded in the walls, and the 
interior just as it was in the old days 
when the barons of Pierrefonds defied 
even the King of France. This castle, 
which was an entire ruin at the time 
of Napoleon III.’s accession to the 
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throne, was restored by his direction by Viollet- 
le-Duc, after old drawings and plans, and is to- 
day perhaps the best type of feudal fortress that 
can be seen anywhere out of Germany.  Pierre- 
fonds further boasts a lake, some valuable springs, 
a casino, and a number of excellent hotels of quite 
the first order. Apropos of hotels, it may be men- 
tioned that since the development of the sport of 
cycling every village now boasts an ‘Au Repos 
des Vélocemen,” or a ‘‘ Rendezvous des Vélocipé- 
distes,” which cater specially for the cycling fra- 
ternity. It is perhaps owing to the patronage be- 
stowed by them on these humble establishments 
that is due the fact that the peasants round Paris 
do not show that enmity toward wheelmen that is 
met with elsewhere. One gets a good deal stared 
at, especially when it is a lady ; but cases of mol- 
estation are very rare. The sworn foes of the 
velocipedists, however, remain the carters, who 
refuse to get out of the 
way, or in any way to 
recognize that the rule 
of the road applies in 
the case of a velocipede. 
Some time ago a favor- 
ite retort to an indig- 
nant velocipedist, ex- 
postulating on this 
point, used to be, ** You 
don’t pay taxes—I do.” 
Possibly now that  bi- 
cycles pay taxes there 
will be conceded some 
rights to them also; 
but, in view of the 
psychology of the 
French carter, it is ex- 
tremely doubtful. 


So disastrous to the machine and the temper of 
its rider are the majority of the roads that lead 
out of Paris that it is a very general practice for 
velocipedists to convey themselves and their ma- 
chines to some distance from the capital by rail, 
and to take the road where something else than 
cobbles are the metal thereof. The railway com- 
panies are not very friendly disposed toward the 
velocipedists, as, beyond one penny for booking 
fee, they cannot charge anything for conveyance 
of the machine, which goes as luggage, and is 
greatly under the weight allowed free to euch 
passenger. They refuse all responsibility for the 
machine, and there is one company which will 
not carry a machine unless the rider previously 
signs and hands in a stamped paper in which he 
formally discharges the company of all liability in 
case of damage to his bicycle. So carelessly are 
the machines handled that it is an open question 
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whether even a long ride over the Route de Flan- 
dres, for instance, would not do the machine less 
harm than a few minutes’ sojourn in the guard’s 
van. 

A very interesting excursion is the one from 
Paris to Fontainebleau, which any machinist can 
do comfortably in a day, going and coming. One 
leaves Paris by the gate of Bas-Meudon, passes 
through Clamart, Petit Bicétre—a pretty spot 
with sinister associations—and through country 
of the most varying aspect to Longjumean, which 
the lover of épéra comique will remember in con- 
nection with certain poséillons. Fontainebleau is 
reached after an hour’s ride through the most pict- 
uresque part of the forest. Within easy ride of 
Fontainebleau is the town of Montereau. Many 
cyclists sleep overnight at Fontaineblean and ride 
over to Montereau on the next day, returning to 
Paris via Melun. Monterean is just on the front- 
ier of the ancient Province of Burgundy, and it 
was on the bridge which spans the Seine in this 
town that the Duke of Burgundy, Jean sans 
Peur, was treacherously murdered by Tanneguy 
Duchatel, during his fam- 
ous interview with the dau- 
phin. It was here, also, 
that Napoleon defeated the 
Allies in 1814. The town 
itself is a dull little place, 
and when one has stared up 
at the rusty sword of John 
the Fearless, which hangs in 
the old church, and admir- 
ed the banks of the Yonne 
and its confluence with the 
Seine, one feels disposed to 
remount for Paris. There 
is a tremendous hill to be 
climbed, but after that it is 
all plain riding along a most 
magnificent road, which re- 
sembles a park avenue, right 
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on to Melun. Before reaching this 
town the tourist passes, in a solitary 
part of the country, an old-fashioned 
inn, cal!2d La Maison Blanche, which 
at once strikes one as being a house 
with a history. Asa matter of fact it 
is to this house that the bodies of the 
murdered courier of the Lyons mail 
and the postilion were brought, from 
the spot within a few yards, still 
known as. the ‘‘Carrefour de 1’At- 
taque,” after the attack. The house 
originally belonged to the virtuous 
Lesurques, but had been sold by him 
before the crime, and there are 
people who still think that it is rather strange 
that the murder should have been committed in 
a part which was so very familiar to one of the 
accused—strange, that is to say, if Lesurque’s in- 
nocence be believed in. The tragic story of the 
Lyons mail is, it may be added, still very living 
in the minds of the good people residing on either 
side of the road all the way to Paris. The mor- 
bidly inclined can follow the unhappy courier pace 
by pace, and talk over his tragic end in more than 
one inn where horses used to be changed, and 
glasses drunk in kitchens which are as they were 
at the time. And it may be added that all along 
the road the innocence of Lesurques is laughed 
at, and arguments may be heard that alter the 
opinion that one carried away from Mr. Irving’s 
and other stage versions of the story. 

But perhaps the most delightful excursion of 
all that can be taken within twenty-four hours 
from Paris is to Les Andelys, on the Seine, ina 
part remote from any railway, in the most beau- 
tiful scenery imaginable, with the ruins of the 
Castle Gaillarde, full of memories of Richard the 
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Lion-hearted and of Philippe-Auguste and of 
John Lackland, the stronghold of the English in 
Normandy, the key of the duchy; and, away up 
in the town, one of the most romantic of medi- 
wval inns, the noted Grand-Cerf des Andelys, 
which has been visited for its picturesqueness by 
everybody who, traveling in France, has had 
leisure to pass that way. Victor Hugo wrote a 
couplet about its gigantic fireplace in the same 
book in which, years previously, a certain Gautier 
l’Ecossais had dictated his name to the hostess, 
who.couldn’t write it in its English fashion of Wal- 
ter Scott. This famous inn lies at the foot of 
one of the many hills which break up the road 


between Paris and Rouen, which can also be 
reached in a day from Paris—it is only 127 kilom- 
eters. And those who have the courage to push 
so far in a day of cycling round Paris will be re- 
warded with one of the finest views that eyes can 
rest upon in a civilized country—that of Rouen 
and the Valley of the Seine from the top of the 
hill of Bon-Secours. And the ride down this hill, 
seven miles of winding incline just steep enough 
to render all pedaling useless, and not too steep 
to be dangerless, with the changing views all the 
way, is just the realization of the dolce far niente 
which is doubly sweet to the tired bicyclist after 
a long ride. 
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HENRIK IBSEN AS A LANDSCAPE PAINTER 


By GrorcE Ho.st. 
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Ir appears to be akind of psychological law, 
that a special artistic talent often appears con- 
nected with other minor ones in the same indi- 
vidual, and that the smaller one develops itself 
first. Such was the case with the famous Nor- 
wegian poet Welhaven (1807—’73), who was fairly 
launched upon ‘his career as a portrait painter, 
when the outbreak of lis polemical feud with 
Wergeland (1808—*45) roused his literary genius 
into action, to the exclusion of all other pursuits. 

The dramatic works of Henrik Ibsen have 
gained such universal attention, that many Amer- 
ican readers, especially, will be surprised to learn 
of his earlier ambitions and achievements in the 
pictorial line. It appears that as a boy he came 
across an old English book, Harrison's ‘* History 
of London,” illustrated with engravings, which 
fired the young Scandinavian with the ambition 
to become an artist. Of this youthful ambition 
there isa distinct reminiscence in the third act 
of Ibsen’s ‘* Vildanden,” where he makes Hedwig 
say: “ My greatest desire is to learn to draw such 
pictures as those in the English books.” 

Without receiving any instruction in drawing, 
Henrik Ibsen commenced to sketch and paint in 


water colors. After his confirmation, when he 
was apprenticed to an apothecary in Grimstadt, 
his greatest grief was at being prevented from fol- 
lowing the study of art. Nevertheless, he en- 
deavored to keep on trying. An acquaintance of 
his at this period relates that Ibsen’s forte was 
undoubtedly caricature. ‘I remember to-day,” 
he says, ‘‘ the success’ of his collection of draw- 
ings illustrating some verses rallying one of his 
friends who owned a horse. The various misun- 
derstandings between the animal and its owner 
furnished the motives of the pictures. The horse 
looked almost human, and the man bore a kind 
of ludicrous resemblance to the animal.” But 
during this period Ibsen also produced some land- 
scape paintings, one being a view of his native 
place, Skien, the fate of which is at present un- 
known ; also a smaller one, which may be seen at 
the apothecary’s house in Grimstadt. It repre- 
sents an old pilot sitting by his fireside, gazing 
out upon the ocean. 

When he became a student and began his lit- 
erary career Ibsen was still reluctant to lay aside 
his brush. Ile continued making sketches and 
painting pictures, even after he had become 
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Director of the Christiania Theatre ; and several 
of these productions are still in existence in that 
city. One of these (reproduced herewith) shows 
a country seat on a fjord in Nitedalen. Four land- 
scapes in water colors were presented as a wed- 
ding gift to his friend Schullerud. The pictures 
accompanying this article are owned by a gentle- 
man in Christiania, where another friend is the 
fortunate owner of his sketchbook. 
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rection he undoubtedly might oceupy a place in 
the annals of art. Fortunately for literature, this 
was not so ordained. As-it is, the pictures repro- 
duced are full of interest as ‘documents ” illus- 
trating the life of the great poet. 
* * * * * * 
Henrik Ibsen returned from his long sojourn 
in Rome and Munich about two years ago, and 


has since been living in Christiania, which he in- 


Runnihe 


As theatrical manager Ibsen has had many cos- 
tumes and stage decorations copied from his own 
designs. One of the latter is reproduced as a 
colored supplement to the first number of an 
“ THlustrated History of Norwegian Literature.” 
He has never, perhaps, passed the limitations of 
the dilettante in painting, but the best of his 
pictures show undoubted talent. If he had had 
tke opportunity to cultivate his tastes in this di- 


Shaun, . 


tends permanently to make his home. Every 
contemporary visitor to Munich remembers his 
corner in the old café, where his beer glasses were 
eagerly bought as souvenirs by English and Amer- 
ican tourists. It was long before he decided to 
return to his native land, but his son’s engage- 
ment to BjOrnstjerne Bjérnson’s daughter and the 
building of the new National Theatre in Chris- 
tiania appear finally to have decided him. He 
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A NORWEGIAN FJORD.— PAINTED BY HENRIK IBSEN. 


occupies a beautiful villa in the most picturesque 
part of the Norwegian capital, where he is very 
popular personally. His latest play, ‘“‘ Bygmester 
Solness,” or “The Master Builder,” has not yet 
been rendered in English, but is thus enthusiast- 
ically reviewed by the eminent Viennese critic, 
Georg Brandes: ‘* Never was there a more per- 
fect dramatic technique, never a dialogue written 
as in Ibsen's new drama. Its art is without a 
flaw, its symbolic language deep and rich; it is 
at once fascinating and liberating in its effects. 
It is the tragedy of an eminent artist past his 
prime; not quite a genius, but richly endowed 
with the vices of genius. Owing to the necessary 
limitations of the drama, we must take Solness’s 
great personality for granted rather than be con- 
vinced of it through his achievements as an artist. 
We are told nothing of his art except the one deep 
word that he cannot build houses for people whom 
he does not know. His chief fault is his artist 
egoism, which in a mixture of brutality and fear 
drives him to overthrow the older competitors and 
to keep down the rising young architects who are 
working under his direction. In striking contrast 
to this stands his almost morbid self-criticism and 
scrupulosity which cause him to feel his mere stub- 
born wishes and vague hopes as a guilt, and com- 
pel him to mourn forever over the victims his de- 
velopment as an artist has made necessary. Ilis 


sorrow over the involuntary wrong he has done 
his wife is especially keen. 

“In the eyes of the world he is happy ‘Snails 
he has been singularly fortunate in achieving fame 
and external success. But the price he pays for 
these forever haunts his conscience. By the burn- 
ing of the house of his wife’s parents he had been 
put in a position to rise suddenly as an architect, 
but he paid for his success with his domestic hap- 
piness. Among the favorable circumstances of 
his career were the ‘helpers and servants,’ over 
whom he seems to have possessed a remarkable 
power. This power must have been of a hyp- 
notic nature, which would also explain his great 
attraction for women. He ponders so much over 
these mysterious powers within him that he de- 
velops a morbid fear of being considered insane by 
his surroundings. 

«At the time of the drama Solness is no longer 
in his prime, but he had once shown himself on 
the very height of it to a young girl, no more 
than twelve years of age, when he placed a wreath 
on the point of a church steeple, in the city where 
she lived. He had afterward, on the occasion of 
a farewell dinner, jokingly promised her a king- 
dom into which he would lead her ten years 
hence. During all these ten years she has lived 
in the memory of this promise, and now she 
comes to him to demand her kingdom ; to him 
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who sits in his room haunted by the fear of a 
youth that will come to supersede him, she en- 
ters as a personification of youth, all aglow with 
faith in and enthusiasm for the great builder. 
Her desire to see him once more upon the height 
of his being, the play symbolizes by her demand 
that he should once more place the wreath upon 
the point of a steeple. She cannot bear to have 
anyone say of her builder that he dare not climb 
as high as he himself has built. 

“‘We sec Hilde actually rescuing Solness from 
the low thoughts that have taken possession of 
him. She is horrified at his behavior toward his 
helper, Ragnar, for whom she forces Solness to 
write a warm recommendation. The drama finally 
culminates in the relationship between Hilde and 
Solness growing to such a degree of intensity and 
hopelessness that there remains but one solution 
—death. 

“‘ We had begun with building churches, as the 
most worthy object of his art. But after the 
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burning of his house and the loss of his children 
he had resolved to build no more churches, but 
only ‘human dwellings.” Yet the time came 
when he found it was not worth while to build 
dwellings for men, that they did not require them 
in order to be happy. He no longer believes in 
happiness on earth, and will at last build the 
only abode wherein he believes human happiness 
can dwell—the castle in the air which Hilde de- 
mands of him. 

“We had offered her the highest room in the 
tower of his new house. But after she has made 
the acquaintance of his wife, even her ‘robust’ 
conscience is affected, and she cannot grasp her 
happiness. Nothing now remains but the happi- 
ness in the air castle. 

“‘The wife of Solness is a simple-minded slave 
of duty, a jealous woman, submissive and relig- 
ious. She mourns forever, not for her children, 
but for the dolls of her childhood, which were 
destroyed with the house. Her réle is to be a 
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hindrance ; the action of the drama is entirely be- 
tween Solness and Hilde. The peculiarity, fresh- 
ness and splendor of Hilde outshines all the fe- 
male characters of contemporary literature. 

“« Since ‘Nora’ and ‘Ghosts’ Ibsen has created 
nothing as powerful as this work, and nothing of 


so high a quality that is as natural and at the 


same time as supernatural. The war between the 
so-called symbolists and ‘naturalists’ does not 
touch Ibsen. Since two decades naturalism and 
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symbolism have been harmoniously united by him. 
Because his nature and his drama is so rich in 
mysteries he is continually driven to plainness of 
speech, strong emphasis and the repetition of pet 
phrases in order to be understood. Although he 
loves reality, he is too much of a poet not to 
impart a deeper meaning to reality. Every fun- 
damental feature is symbolic. However deeply 
Ibsen’s skepticism undermines everything existing 
and established, so high, too, does his fancy soar.” 


THE RIVER. 


By WiLtLiAM WATSON. 


As prongs the bee with sultry hum 
When all the world with heat is dumb, 
Thou dronest through the drowséd lea, 
To lose thyself and find the sea. 


As fares a soul that threads the gloom 
Toward an unseen goal of doom, 
Thou farest forth all witlessly, 

To lose thyself and find the sea. 


My soul is such a stream as thou, 
Lapsing along it heeds not how; 
In one thing only unlike thee— 
Losing itself, it finds no sea. 


Albeit I know a day shall come 
When its ‘dull waters will be dumb; 
And then this river-soul of Me, 
Losing itself, shall find the sea. 


THE COLONEL'S EXPERIENCE: 


By Mrs. NorA MARBLE. 


“No,” sarp Mr. Martin, ensconcing himself, 
one night in November, before the colonel’s 
cheery grate fire, ‘“‘I take little stock in what you 
call spiritual or psychical phenomena, considering 
as I do the whole subject to be a mild delusion, 
born of the love of some people for the supernat- 
ural and uncanny.” 

The colonel gazed meditatively at the rings of 
smoke above his head, but made no reply. 

“*It may be,” went on Mr. Martin, “that I am 
of an overpractical turn of mind, but I must con- 
fess that in the dreamy philosophy of the East I 
have found nothing but repulsion, even though 
we must acknowledge her to be our ancient 
mother, and the place whence arose originally the 
star of wisdom and—mysticism.” 

The colonel still maintaining silence, his visitor 
continued : 

** All this talk, now, about an astral light, and 
an astral plane of intelligence—of two persons 
communicating instantaneously with one another 
through this astral light ; of objects brought in 
contact with this current of astral light retaining 
pictures of events associated with history—is, to 
my mind, simply rubbish, and rubbish of the 
poorest sort.” 


The colonel turned his sharp gray eye upon the 
speaker as he said : 

‘“*Communications from mind to mind on the 
astral plane are no more wonderful than the tele- 
phone seemed when it was invented. “Tis only 
the rudiments of science which we understand to- 
day, and,” with a slight flush upon his cheek, 
“‘ through psychic developments are to come, I be- 
lieve, discoveries which, if predicted now, would 
seem as incredible as present achievements would 
to people who lived fifty or a hundred years ago.” 

Mr. Martin stared at the speaker with undis- 
guised amazement. 

“*You !” he gasped ; ‘‘ you !” 

“‘T know,” replied the colonel, rising and pac- 
ing the floor ; “‘ but during your absence, Martin, 
I have had cause to change my views upon the 
subject of spiritual phenomena. I now believe 
that——” 

“* Well ?” impatiently, as the speaker paused. 

“TI believe,” resolutely, ‘ that there are higher 
laws, and that man is capable of attaining a 
knowledge of them ; that there are highly spirit- 
ualized beings to whom is opened the mysteries 
of the inner truths of nature—beings selected by 
the hand of an Almighty ruler to guide, on this 
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planet, the course of human evolution. I know, 
in fact, Martin, that occult powers exist.” 

Out of respect to his host Mr. Martin suppressed 
the whistle which sprang to his lips. 

*<You are incredulous, of course,” continued 
the colonel, ‘‘ but perhaps after I have related my 
experience with one of these highly spiritualized 
beings, one of these supersentient souls, you may 
come to the conclusion, Martin, that there are 
more things in heaven and earth than are dreamed 
of in your philosophy.” 

Mr. Martin no longer smiled; the colonel’s 
manner was too grave for that. 

“Go ahead,” he said, helping himself to an- 
other cigar. ‘‘I’m ready.” 

«*The last night that I spent with H——,” be- 
‘gan the colonel, his gaze fixed upon the glowing 
fire, ‘‘ was passed in discussing the doctrines of 
theosophy.” 

“‘Of course,” interrupted Mr. Martin. 
ways said he was loony upon that subject.” 

“He had,” heedless of the interruption, “ at- 
tained, he thought, to some psychical development, 
and that night practiced his power upon one of 
the guests, whom he called a ‘ natural sensitive.’ 

“Upon the line of the proposition that 
thought is matter I have been making some curi- 
ous investigations,’ said he; and then he went on 
to say “if 

« A lot of rubbish about his very words making 
an impression upon something which might be 
read two thousand years hence,” interrupted Mr. 
Martin, smiling good-naturedly. 

“Exactly ; and then to prove his investigations 

- he blindfolded the ‘sensitive,’ while I selected 
from a cabinet near by any small object which 
attracted me. The first, a piece of volcanic slag, 
he placed against the sensitive’s forehead, that 
portion of the brain said to give the most remote 
or ancient impression, After a minute or two 
she described a volcano in eruption. H 
moved it an inch or two: she saw people ; women 
in bright petticoats; Italian peasantry, in fact. 
Next a stone, said to be a fragment of the house 
of Nero, was placed to her forehead. The sensi- 
tive shuddered ; she saw a palace, and people be- 
ing butchered. An arrowhead brought forth the 
description of a wigwam, and Indians loitering 
about—all of which,” said the colonel, ‘‘ were 
results most satisfactory to the investigator and 
his theosophical friends, of course.” 

Mr. Martin gazed at his friend inguiringly. 

‘* But you,” he said, ‘certainly you were not 
impressed by such trivial tests as those ?” 

‘“*No more than you are by their recital,” ad- 
mitted the other. 

«¢ Then——” 


«<T al- 
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“Upon taking leave of H »” continued the 
colonel, imperturbably, ‘he looked at me fixedly, 
and with a disappointed air. Then, with a so- 
lemnity of tone and manner new to him, said: 
‘Man is a triune being, consisting of the soul, 
the spiritual body and the material body. That 
this spiritual form, this soul’s image, exists within 
the outer body, departing and returning at will, 
you are, through me, colonel, destined to be con- 
vinced.’” 

“Poor fellow !” sighed Mr. Martin, as the col- 
onel paused ; ‘‘he never lived to convince you. 
He died the next day.” 

“‘ He died the next day,” quietly ; ‘‘ but, Mar- 
tin, he has convinced me.” 

The click of a falling piece of coal made them 
both start. 

“«The deuce !” said Mr. Martin, testily. 
as nervous as an old woman.” 

The colonel arose and lit the chandelier. 

““The shadows at the back of the room seem 
deeper than usual,” he said, with a slight smile ; 
then, reseating himself, continued : “It was quite 
two months after his death that I was unexpect- 
edly called to Boston upon a matter of business. 
A chill east wind, accompanied by a drizzling 
rain, prevailed upon my arrival, and you can 
imagine with what keen enjoyment I sat before 
my fire after dinner, resolved that nothing, either 
in the way of business or pleasure, should tempt 
me out into the night again. 

«‘* With wine, cigars and solitude,’ I mused, 
‘what more can a tired man of the world desire ?’ 

“At this moment came a sharp knock upon 
the door. 

“**Confound it ! I growled; ‘the inevitable 
pitcher of ice water, I presume.’ 

‘© As if in response to the sound of my voice 
the door opened, and a man, small, dark and deli- 
cately featured, entered the room. 

«©*T was advised,’ he said, approaching and 
presenting a card, ‘that you would be here this 
evening; or, rather, [——’ 

“He stopped, with a curious look of embar- 
rassment upon his face. 

** Considering that my journey had been made 
upon the spur of the moment, as you may say, I 
naturally wondered by whom he could have been 
advised of my arrival. 

**T glanced at his card. 

«¢ Bhaskara Nand Singhji—Judpore.’ 

‘What imp of darkness prompted me I cannot 
tell, but with a serious air, I said: ‘Karbar! You 
have probably heard from Karbar to-day ?’ 

“©The Hindoo—for such you have recognized 
him to be, of course—gazed at me fixedly, as he 
uttered a word or two in Hindoostanee. - 
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<¢¢ Pardon me,’ I returned; ‘I do but but jest 
upon a subject of which I know little.’ 

‘IIe frowned darkly. 

“¢ «Pray be seated,’ I said, all the while wonder- 
ing who could possibly have advised him cf my 
arrival. 

“IIo seemed to read my thoughts, for he said, 
quietly : ‘ Of your existence, sir, I had no knowl- 
edge till within an hour ago.’ 

“When you read my name upon the hotel 
register,’ I thought, but I uttered no word. 

‘©*No,’ he answered, as promptly as though I 
hal spoken ; ‘when I saw your friend I Sd 

«©¢ You are mistaken,’ I responded, politely. 
“Il died several months ago.’ 

«¢«T was at his funeral,’ replied the Ilindoo. 

«¢Then you mean,’ I said, feeling an uncanny 
sensation in spite of me—‘ you mean that : 

“¢*T have seen his invisible body, yes.’ 

«©¢ And communed with his spirit ? 

<e« Yes,’ 

«¢«Convince me of that,’ I rejoined, quietly, ‘if 
you can.’ 

“« He smiled. 

«e«The last words of II to you were 
And he repeated word for word what I have quoted 
to you, Martin, to-night.” 

«‘That was easy enough,” replied Mr. Martin. 


, 


cE doubtless was in correspondence with 
him, and——_” 
oH: died at daylight the following morn- 


ing,” interrupted the colonel, ‘‘and from his wife 
T have it that he retired immediately upon my de- 
parture that night.” 

“‘Deuced strange !” muttered the other. ‘ Well, 
proceed.” 

«That the spiritual form, this soul’s image, 
exists within the outer body, departing and return- 
ing at will,’ said the Hindoo, ‘I am here to con- 
vince you, colonel, to-night ;’ and I felt within 
my soul, Martin, that he would.” 

Mr. Martin smiled cynically, but made no 
reply. 

«This is no ordinary being,’ I mentally de- 
cided,” went on the colonel; ‘‘and so, after an 
awkward pause, I said, ‘ You are, then——’ 

“A Samdaddi,’ finished the Hindoo, with a 
slight bow. 

“A Samdaddi ?’ I questioned ; then, with Mme. 
Blavatsky’s ‘Isis Unveiled’ fresh in my mind, I 
added, ‘A supersentient soul ?” 

“*He bowed again. 

“We sat silent after that, he motionless asa 
statue, his gaze fixed upon vacancy. 

“Presently his lips moved. 

«The soul of things,’ said he, in a dreamy 
tone—‘ the soul of things.’ 
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** My mind went back to that last evening with 
II——, and I instinctively understood the nature 
of the phenomena by which he desired me to be 
convinced. 

“At that inoment my hand closed about a 
small object within my inner cout pocket, and 
the next instant I had placed in the Hindoo’s a 
round paper box such as druggists use. 

“°<Tt is connected with a painful as well as a 
happy experience of my life,’ I said. ‘ For years 
I have carried it with me. Let it be the test of 
your psychometric power.’ 

“IIe gave it one glance, then slowly raised it 
io his forehead. A bronze statue never looked 
more rigid than did he after an interval of si- 
lence. 

“««T see,’ said he, presently, as though reciting 
a dream, ‘a wood in the early morning ; the sun, 
just risen, fills it with a deep, subdued light; the 
twitter of the birds in the trees, the song of a 
soaring lark—all the beauty and freshness of the 
scene is before me. 

««« Two men step now into an open space ; one 
small and dark, the other tall and fair, with the 
look and bearing of a soldier.’ 

“©The Hindoo paused for a moment as though 
listening. 

«“«They are followed,’ he went on, presently, 
‘by two others, one of whom bears the scar of a 
sabre cut from brow to chin. The tall, fair man 
and he of the sabre cut draw apart, leaving the 
remaining two to glare at each other in hatred.’ ” 

Mr. Martin gazed at the colonel inquisitively, 
but received no glance in return. 

«e<«'The doctor—for so they call the one with- 
the sabre cut,’ went on the Hindoo—‘ holds in his 
hand a small, round box, such as I hold now, in 
which I see four black pellets, identical in. shape 
and size. 

«©< «Tn one of these,” says the doctor, advanc- 
ing to the two young men, “I have placed a suf- 
ficient quantity of prussic acid to cause the almost 
instantaneous death of him who swallows it. The 
colonel, M. Riviére’s second, and I, by the toss of 
a coin, will decide which of you shall have first 
choice, you alternately to draw and swallow a pill 
till the poison shows its effect.” ’ 

‘Great beads of perspiration stood upon the 
Hindoo’s brow in his effort to reproduce these 
words. 

“** Now the doctor spins a coin in the air, and 
the colonel, Rivicre’s second, cries, ‘‘ Tails !” 

“« TIeads are uppermost as it falls, so he turns 
to the doctor’s principal. 

«eeee M, Delagrave, the first choice is yours.” 

«© With a careless air the young man selects a 
pill, and washes it down with a glass of wine. 
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«eee And now, M. Rivi¢re,” says the doctor. 

«©«M. Riviére also takes a pill, which he swal- 
lows with as much unconcern as his opponent. 

«¢ «They all stand motionless, the doctor count- 
ing the minutes off on his watch. The fatal pill 
has not been drawn. 

«e«eeTt is your choice again, M. Delagrave,” 
says the doctor, as calmly as before; ‘‘ but this 
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‘*«M. Delagravo smiles as he selects a pellet. 

«ee Ty mort!” says he, with a careless air. 
“ Jo vous I’nbandonne, M. Riviére.” 

*««<* Nous verrons!” replies M. Revidre, with 
a sneer, as he takes between thumb and finger the 
remaining one in the box. ‘‘ Nous verrons.” 


«‘«The doctor raises his hand, and simultane- 
ously the pills are swallowed.’ 
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‘\* HE GAVE IT ONE GLANCE, THEN SLOWLY RAISED IT TO IIS FOREHEAD.” 


time you must swallow the pill at the same in- 
stant as M. Rivicre swallows the one you leave for 
him.” 

««The young man hesitates, a sickly pallor 
spreads over his countenance as he gazes into the 
box. He extends, then withdraws, his hand. 

«<< Coward !” hisses his eppenent * Cow- 
ard !” he repeated. 


“The Hindoo paused, a tremor agitating his 
frame. 

«e«They stand motionless,’ he resumed, ‘ coolly 
gazing into one another’s eyes ; and now——’” 

“* Mv God !” exclaimed Mr. Martin, staring at 
the colonel; ‘* you really don’t mean to say 
that 

“¢<¢ After a minute or two M. Rividre threw up 
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his hands, and without a groan fell prone upon 
the grass. He turned half round, gave one con- 
vulsive shudder, and—breathed his last,’ con- 
cluded the Hindoo. 

A look of horror crept into Mr. Martin’s eyes. 

«And you,” he questioned -—‘‘ you 

“TI was the tall, fair man, yes.” 

«Ihe second of 4 

“The man who drew the fatal pellet, M. Ri- 
viére.” 

“And you call that a duel!” indignantly. 
«Why, I call it——” 

“Murder !” coolly. 
times that way myself.” 

The coolness of the colonel nettled Mr. Martin. 

“*And the cause ?” he queried, after a pause. 
«What was the cause of so strange a duel ?” 

““Une femme,” laconically. ‘‘ There’s gener- 
ally a woman in the case, you know.” 

“Well ?” 

“* This woman was—— But more of her anon. 
Suffice it to say that she was the toast of Paris 
during my visit there, and the two young fellows 
were deeply enamored. She favored Delagrave, 
and Riviére, enraged, publicly insulted his suc- 
cessful rival by slapping him violently upon the 
cheek. A duel was immediately arranged, in 
which they agreed that the life of one should be 
ended. The details were left to the seconds, Dr. 
Rocquet and myself, and not until they faced 
each other upon the field did they know the form 


“IT look upon it some- 
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in which they were to brave death. The doctor, 
in order to secure the fatal result to one, desired 
by both, concluded to leave out the question of 
swords and pistols, and trust to the sure action of 
a deadly poison. My scruples were overcome, and 
20———=”” 

“<M. Riviére met his fate! So much for a 
blow,” supplemented Mr. Martin. ‘“ But the 
successful one, M. Delagrave, and the fair cause 
of the tragedy ? They were united, of course ?” 

“No,” said the colonel, ‘‘ they were not united. 
Mademoiselle was so horrified over the dreadful 
affair that she refused to see Delagrave again. 
That fact, coupled with the memory of the tragic 
scene, weighed heavily upon him, so that he in 
a few months followed Riviére to the grave.” 

The sound of carriage wheels before the door 
arrested their attention. 

Mr. Martin arose to go. 

‘But the fair cause of the tragedy ?” said he, 
buttoning his overcoat. ‘‘ You said of her, ‘ More 
anon.’” ; 

The colonel made a gesture of silence. 

“ Hark !” said he. ‘ 

The frou-frou of silken skirts; a gay voice 
humming a French air; the entrance of a still 
pretty woman. | 

Mr. Martin advanced to greet her. 

‘“My wife!” said the colonel,, with a proud 
smile. ‘‘Née Mlle, Aimée—the woman in the 
case |” 


‘ 
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By ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


WHEREVER you are this time of year, 
O my lost love who was false as fair, 

When the cry of the whippoorwill falls on your ear, 
And the mown hay scents the air, 

I know you must think of the night we stood 
Under the sycamore tree alone, 

While our veins ran riot with life’s warm flood, 
And my heart made its passion known— 

You must think how I called you my love, my own, 

Wherever you are. 


Wherever you are on nights like this, 

Like sweet in your gall, or like gall in your wine, 
You must taste that clinging and tender kiss, 

That first mad kiss of mine. 
How timid you were, and how fond you were! 

How you trembled and clung ’twixt your love and fright 
When you heard a bird in the sycamore stir, 

And I gathered you close and tight! 
God! but it all must haunt you to-night, 

Wherever you are. 


Wherever you are, you must recall 

How the young moon rose as I held you there— 
How I watched a star from midsky full, 

And my wish took the form of a prayer. 
‘Whatever you ask for will come true,” 

You said, with that smile that insnared all men; 
And yet you were speaking a lie, you knew— 

And I never shall pray again. 
You must think of the wrong that you did me then, 

Wherever you are. 
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INTERNATIONAL contests invariably arouse an 
immense amount of enthusiasm. They make the 
most indifferent citizen patriotic, and the man 
usually most apathetic in regard to trials of speed, 
skill or endurance suddenly becomes as keenly 
alive to every detail of the contest as a college boy 
who is watching the football team of his Alma 
Mater fight to wrest honors from some rival col- 
lege team. There have been international con- 
tests for oarsmen, cricketers, tennis players and 
other athletes, as well as for horses, yachts, and 
in fact for every department of sport in which 
such a contest could be arranged. This year we 
are to have an international yacht race. A yacht- 
ing contest should appeal more to the sympathy 
of all patriotic Americans than almost any other 
struggle. It is not only an exhibition of pluck 
and skill, but of science. Yachts are but baby 
ships, and supremacy in yacht building and yacht 
designing will eventually mean supremacy in all 
matters marine. Boat builders try new ideas in 
yachts, and, if they prove successful, afterward 
carry out these ideas more perfectly in merchant 
vessels and in war ships that are to protect home 
industries. 

This year we are to witness a marine contest of 
great importance. England has thrown down the 
gauntlet and named Lord Dunraven, with his 
yacht Valkyrie, as her knight. America, eager 
for the fray, has accepted the challenge, and the 
champion yachts of the two countries will meet 
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in a series of races next month for the old Amer- 
tca’s cup. 

The yachting world of Europe received a rude 
shock in 1851, the year of the World’s Fair in 
London, when the now famous old schooner 
America sailed across the Atlantic and won the 
cup offered by the Royal Yacht Squadron. The 
Englishmen have not recovered from the shock 
yet. Seven attempts have since been made by 
them to recover this trophy, but all without suc- 
cess. ‘T'wo schooners and three cutters have been 
sent over at different times from England, and 
two yachts from Canada—one a sloop, the other a 
schooner—have been among the contestants that 
have endeavored to win back the cup. Now an 
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eighth attempt is to be made. Lord Dunraven 
has challenged the New York Yacht Club for a 
race, and intends bringing his Valkyrie over from 
England for the contest this fall. Perhaps he 
will win the cup, but not if Yankee genius and 
enterprise still stand at the head of yacht build- 
ing. Englishmen for generations prided them- 
selves on their yachts, but for the past forty-two 
years they have been forced to admit that Amer- 
ican boats are the faster. 

The schooner America was built by George 
Steers, a designer who will be remembered as long 
as boats are built in this country. He was born 
in Washington, in July, 1820. His father was a 
famous shipbuilder, and it was only natural that 
George should adopt his father’s profession. 
When fifteen years old, George built a boat and 
sailed it himself, winning a race and a prize of- 
fered by Commodore Stevens. In later years he 
designed many sailing vessels and became quite a 
prominent builder. 

When the big English Exhibition (which was 
the first of the international fairs) was being ar- 
ranged, several gentlemen connected with the 
New York Yacht Club—then in its infaney— 
thought it would be an enterprising venture to 
send over an American yacht to show what the 
Yankees could do in the way of building and rig- 
ging a boat. They might not be able to show the 
vessel in the Exhibition Building at Hyde Park, 
but they could demonstrate her ability by sailing 
her against the English yachts. George Steers 
was selected by them to build the boat, and he 
produced the America. A few weeks before the 
America was launched, in March, 1851, a letter 


was received by Commodore 
Stevens, of the New York 
Yacht Club, from the Com- 
modore of the Royal Yacht 
Squadron, offering the hos- 
pitality of the clubhouse at 
Cowes to the yachtsmen 
who intended visiting Eng- 
land on the America. Later 
on it was learned that the 
same yacht club had offered 
a cup valued at $500 for a 
race around the Isle of 
Wight, open to yachts of 
all nations. This was the 
chance for the America, 
and it was immediately de- 
cided to enter the race. 

The America sailed across 
the Atlantic to Havre. 
George Steers and his 
brother James were on 
board. Her owners were J. C. Stevens, Edwin 
A. Stevens, Hamilton Wilkes, J. Beekman Far- 
ley and George I.. Schuyler. ‘ Dick” Brown was 
her sailing master and ‘‘ Nelse” Comstock her 
mate. She carried a crew of six men. The Amer- 
ica crossed the ocean rigged as a pilot boat, that 
is, without fore topmast or jib boom. At Havre 
she was put in racing trim, and then left for 
Cowes. When six miles from her destination she 
was met by the cutter Laverock, and an attempt 
was made to try the America’s qualities, but the 
visitor soon left the English boat and worked 
well to windward of her. 

After a pleasant interchange of hospitalities at 
Cowes, Commodore Stevens offered to sail against 
any schooner. This challange not being accepted, 
he then challenged any boat that chose to enter, 
offering to race for from one to ten thousand 
guineas. On August 17th the late Robert Steph- 
enson agreed to race his schooner Titania twenty 
miles to windward and return for £100. This 
match was sailed, and the America won by nearly 
an hour. 

All efforts to arrange another race failed, and 
when Commodore Stevens suggested another 
match, he was referred to the open regatta to 
be sailed on August 22d. 

George L. Schuyler gives the following brief but 
graphic story of the race: ‘‘ Here are the entries 
for this regatta. No allowance of time for ton- 
nage ; yachts to start at 10 a.m. from Cowes, and 
sail around the Isle of Wight. No time prescribed 
for accomplishing the distance, so that the cup 
might be won in a tempest or a drift—with en- 
tries varying from 392 to 47 tons: 
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minutes, although at one time eight 
miles astern; or had the drifting 


Name. Class. Tons. Owners. 
Beatrice........ Schooner....... 161 | Sir W. P. Carew. 
Volante......... Cutter......... 48 | Mr. J. L. Cragie. 
ATPOW ois cse ess Cutter......... 84 | Mr. ‘I’. Chamberlayne. 
Wyvern........ Schooner....... 205 | Duke of Marlborough. 
Ione... Schooner....... 75 | Mr. A. Hill. 
Constance...... Schooner....... 218 | Marquis of Conyngham. 
Titania......... Schooner....... 100 | Mr. 4. Stephenson. 
Gypsy Queen, Schooner....... 160 | Sir H. B. Hoghton. 
Alarm o00.. 64:6 39s Cutter......... 193 | Mr. J. Weld. 
Mona..... Cutter .......44 82 | Lord A. Paget. 
America........ Schooner....... 170 | Mr. J. C. Stevens, e al. 
Brilliant........ | 3-mast Schooner | 392 | Mr. G. H. Ackers. 
Bacchante...... Cutter....... 80 | Mr. B. H. Jones. 
Freak........0+ Cutter 60 | Mr. W. Curling. 
Stella.......... Cutter 65 | Mr. R. Frankland. 
Eclipse......... | Cutter.......... 50 | Mr. H. 8. Fearon. 
Fernande....... Schooner....... 127 | Major Martyn. 
Aurora......... Cutter...... 47 | Mr. T. Le Merchant. 


continued an hour or two longer, it 
would have given her the cup, in 
which case I have no doubt the 
America’s superiority, instead of be- 
ing a national triumph, would have 
been confined to the knowledge of 
experts only. 

“Third. That Mr. Ackers, owner 
of the Brilliant, sent in a protest the 
next day against awarding the cup to 
the America, on the ground that she 
passed on the wrong side of the Nab 
Light. Fortunately, the sailing di- 
rections sent to Commodore Stevens 
gave no instructions on that head, 


*‘The Titania, the Stella and the Fernande 
did not start. 

**T do not propose unnecessarily to add to the 
length of this communication by giving any ac- 
count of the race further than to call attention to 
three points. 

‘First. That starting at ten o’clock, with a 
light westerly wind, at about 11:30, after the 
yachts had turned No Man’s Land Buoy, and 
were beating to the westward, the wind fresh- 
ened to a good six-knot breeze for a short time, 
at the end of which the America’s position was 
two miles to windward of the nearest yacht. The 
wind then died away, and the yachts beat slowly 
up under Shanklin Chine with a strong head 
tide, the America still widening the distance. 
At three o’clock the wind 
freshened again, and when 
at 5:40 p. M. the America, 
having carried away her jib 
boom, rounded the Needles, 
the Aurora (forty-seven 
tons, the smallest entry) 
was by the best English re- 
port of the race about eight 
miles astern, and the rest of 
the squadron were not to 
be seen. 

“Second. That the wind, 
again becoming light and 
the tide ahead, the America 
anchored, winner of the 
cup, at 8:35 p.M.; the Aw- 
rora at 8:55 P. M. 

«Had there been allow- 
ance of time for tonnage, 
the Aurora, by Ackers’s 
scale, would have been 
beaten by less than two 


and the complaint was dismissed.” 

The English yachtsmen were thunderstruck 
and chagrined at their defeat. They character- 
ized the America as ‘a mere shell,” a “ Yankee 
trick,” and offered to build a boat in ninety days 
to race for £500. Commodore Stevens, however, 
said it would not pay to wait ninety days for 
£500, but that if they would make the sum 
£25,000 the America would stay and race. All 
this came to nothing, and so the America re- 
turned home with the cup destined to be linked 
with her name ever after. 

The America was not a prepossessing boat as 
models go nowadays. She had a long bow, a 
black hull and stiff, rakish-looking masts. She 
was 108 feet over all, 96 feet on the water line, 11 
feet 6 inches draught, and drew 6 feet forward 
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and 11 feet aft. She carried no fore topmast, and 
did all her work with big sheets. 

Six years from the date of this memorable race 
the owners of the America presented the cup to 
the New York Yacht Club to be a perpetual in- 
ternational challenge cup. This was on July 8th, 
1857. It was to be subject to challenge by any 
organized yacht club of any foreign country ; 
the challenging party to give six months’ notice, 
and with this notice to send the length, custom- 
house measurement, rig and name of the chal- 


THE MORGAN-ISELIN 8YNDICATE CENTREBOARD 
YACHT ‘‘ VIGILANT.” 


lenging vessel. Since that time it has been the 
emblem representing the yachting supremacy of 
the world. 

It was eleven years before the first challenge 
came, and then, in October, 1868, Mr. James 
Asbury said he was anxious to race for the cup 
with his yacht Cambria. But Mr. Asbury mis- 
understood the conditions under which the cup 
was to be raced for, and so this match fell 
through. He, however, succeeded in arranging 
a match with Mr. James Gordon Bennett, the 
owner of the schooner Dauntless. The two 
yachts started from off the Old Head of Kinsale 
near Queenstown, and raced across the Atlantic 
to Sandy Hook. The Caméria finished first on 
July 27th, 1870, and won the race by 1 hour 43 
minutes. A race was then arranged for the 
America’s cup, and on August 8th the Camdria 
sailed over the New York Yacht Club course 


THE BOSTON SYNDICATE CUP DEFENDER, 
‘* PILGRIM,” 


against 17 vessels. The start was made off Sta- 
pleton, Staten Island, at 11:26 A.M. A good sail- 
ing breeze from south by east prevailed, and the 
tide was the last of the ebb. The Jfagic was the 
smartest in getting away, and at once led the 
fleet. The Cambria was also smart, but the old 
America, the original winner of the cup, was one 
of the very last in getting started. In the beat 
out to the Lightship the Magic beat the Cam- 
bria 24 minntes 3 seconds. Kites were then 
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piled on the yachts and they flew back home. 
The Cambria gained a little at first, but when 
near the Spit Buoy an extra puff took her fore top- 
mast out of her. In the end the Magic beat the 
Cambria 39 minutes 12.7 seconds. The America, 
the fourth yacht to finish, was 13 minutes 47.5 
seconds ahead of the Cambria. This is the offi- 
cial timing of all the yachts in the race : 


ScHoonErs. Starr 11:26:00 a.m. 
ie. Elapsed | Corrected 
Name. Finish Time. Time 
MARION L665 stu Gates 3:33:54 | 4:07:54 | 3:58: 26.2 
Idler. . 3:37:23 | 4:11:23 | 4:09:35.1 
Sylvie’ isseac5 585 e205 3:55:12 | 4:29:12 | 4:23:45.3 
America............ 3:47:54 | 4:21:54 | 4:23:51.4 
Dauntless..........+ 3:35: 284 | 4:09: 233 | 4:29:19.2 
Madgie.............- 3:55:07 | 4:29:07 | 4:29:57.1 
Phantom........... 3:55:05 | 4:29:05 | 4:30:44.5 
Alice, . 4:18:274| 4:52:274 4:34:15.2 
Haleyon............ | 4:03:08 | 4:37:08 | 4:00:35.9 
Cambria............ | 4:00:57 | 4:34:57 | 4:37:38.9 
Calypso. ........... 4:15:29 | 4:49:29 | 4:40:21.3 
Fleetwing.......... 4:02:09} | 4:36:19$ | 4:41:20.5 
Madeleine.......... 4:14:46 | 4:48:46 | 4:42:35.4 
Tarolinta........... 4:10:23 | 4:44:23 | 4:47:29.2 
Rambler............ 4:51:354) 4:51: 355) 4:48:35.5 


By the challenge and race of the Caméria Eng- 
lishmen practically ackuowledged that the Amer- 
tca’s cup represented the Blue Ribbon of the 
yachting world. It is interesting to note the 
dimensions of the Camdria and the main features 
of her model and compare them with the yachts 
of the present day. The Cambria was a keel 
schooner built of oak. She was 248 tons dis- 
placement, according to New York Yacht Club 
measurement, and was built at Cowes, in 1868, 
by Ratsey, who was then one of the most famous 
builders. She was a fine type of the deep, nar- 
row English model. Her dimensions were: 
Length, 108 feet from stem to sternpost ; beam, 
21 feet; draught, 12 feet; depth of hold, 11 feet. 
Her mainmast from deck to hounds measured 61 
feet ; foremast, 56 feet 6 inches ; main boom, 61 
feet ; main gaff, 33 feet 9 inches ; fore gaff, 25 
feet ; bowsprit outbowed, 35 feet ; main topmast, 
35 feet 6 inches ; fore topmast, 32 feet 3 inches ; 
main topmast yard, 32 feet; fore topmast yard, 
29 feet. Under sail she spread a vast area of 
canvas and worked very easily in the wind, and 
was sharp and quick in stays. The late Captain 
Roland F. Coffin regarded her model as one of 
the best in the New York Yacht Clubhouse, and 
attributed her defeat to clumsiness of rig. 

Mr. James Asbury returned to England, deter- 
mined to try again for the cup. He had the 
schooner Livonia built, and challenged for another 
race. He tried to arrange for a series of races, 
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and claimed that as he belonged to eight yacht 
clubs he could challenge through each one, and 
should he by chance win one race he could then 
claim the cup. The New York Yacht Club con- 
ceded that the Livonia should not sail against the 
whole fleet of the club, but that one yacht should 
be matched against her. Mr. Asbury’s challenge 
on behalf of several clubs, however, was not al- 
lowed, but a series of seven races was agreed upon, 
and the winner of a majority of these was to take 
the cup. Mr. Asbury’s challenge was received in 
the name of the Royal Harwich Yacht Club. 
The Livonia left England on September 2d, 1871, 
and arrived off Stapleton, Staten Island, after a 
voyage of 28 days 23 hours, having had a stormy 
trip, during which she lost many spars and sails. 
The first race was sailed on October 16th, starting 
from off Stapleton. Franklin Osgood’s schooner 
Columbia was selected to defend the cup. Three 
other yachts were in readiness to start. They 
were: the Palmer, good in fresh sailing weather ; 
and the Sappho and Dauntless, good in a blow. 
The Columbia was one of the skimming-dish 
kind, and suited the light winds of the first race. 
This arrangement must have seemed unfair to 
the minds of all true sportsmen. The Livonia 
was a decp-keel boat, and the first day’s race was 
a foregone conclusion. The official time was: 


ae —< 
Elapsed Time. | Corrected Time. 


Name. 
Columbia........ fbi 6:17:42 6:19:41 
TAVODIN, 6:5 cords octi.ae 6:43:00 6:46:55 


The Columbia won by 27 minutes 4 seconds. 

The second race was sailed on October 18th, and 
the course was twenty miles to windward and re- 
turn, starting from Sandy Hook Lightship. The 
Columbia was again selected to defend the cup. 
During the race the wind freshened to a moderate 
gale, but the Columbia won by 8 minutes. Mr. 
Asbury entered a protest after this race on the 


ground that the Columbia had rounded the mark’ 
the wrong way, luffing, and thus gaining a great 


advantage over the Livonia, which jibed around. 
The skipper of the Columbia had been informed 
that he could round as he pleased, but no such 


instructions had been given to Mr. Asbury, who: 


followed the English yachting custom of keeping 
the mark on the starboard hand. The protest 
was disallowed, and many claim that this was un- 
fair. In the next race, sailed the following day, 
the Columbia parted her flying jib stay and broke 
her steering gear. The Livonia won by 15 min- 
utes 10 seconds. 

The fourth race of the series was sailed on 
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October 21st. The course was twenty miles to 
windward and return, and the keel schooner 
Sappho was selected as the American yacht. The 
race was a grand one. The wind, which was light 
at the start, freshened to a whole-sail breeze, and 
the sea was a little lumpy. Topsails were stowed, 
and the two yachts, heeling till their planksheers 
were awash, dashed through the water like wild 
ducks. The Sappho easily outsailed the Livonia, 
winning in the end by 30 minutes 21 seconds. 

The fifth and final race of the series was sailed 
over the club course on October 23d, and the 
Sappho, again selected as the cup defender, won 
by 25 minutes 27 seconds. After the contest Mr. 
Asbury charged the New York Yacht Club with 
being unfair and unsportsmanlike. A long war 
of words was indulged in, and finally Mr. Asbury 
sailed for home. 

Five years elapsed before another challenge was 
received, and then it came from Mr. Charles Gif- 
ford, of the Royal Canadian Yacht Club. This 
gentleman brought the schooner Countess of Duf- 


ferin, and was very confident of winning the cup. 


The Canadian yacht arrived in July, 1876. She 
was really an American yacht built in Canada; 
that is, she was built from a model by Pat M‘Gee- 
han, of Pamrapo, N. J. Her shape was Ameri- 
can, her rig American, and parts of her ranning 
and steering gear were made in New York. She 
started, on July 27th, in the race for the Bren- 
ton’s Reef Cup, but had great difficulty in keep- 
ing up with the end of the procession of yachts. 
After this race, to add to her American-ness her 
owner ordered a new suit of sails in New York. 
The Madeleine was the schooner selected this time 
to defend the cup, and the first race was sailed 
on August 11th over the club course. The run 
to the outer mark was close and very exciting. 
The Madeleine led at the turn by 4 minutes 41 
seconds. It was anybody’s race yet, and the ex- 
citement was intense. In the end, however, the 
Madeleine won by 10 minutes 59 seconds. 

The second race of this match was sailed on 
the following day, and the course was twenty 
miles to windward and return. Captain Joe Els- 
worth sailed the Countess, but even with this 
crack skipper at the helm she could not beat the 
Yankee. This race also was an interesting one. 
In the windward work the Countess outfooted the 
Madeleine, but dropped to leeward, and at the 
outmark was 11 minutes 49 seconds behind. The 
old America sailed with the racers, and she was 
only 3 minutes 1 second behind the Madeleine. 
All kites were piled on coming back. ‘The Mad- 
eleine beat the Countess 27 minutes 14 seconds, 
and the America beat the Countess 19 minutes 9 
seconds. 
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The Canadians made their second attempt to 
win the cup in 1881, when Captain Alexander 
Cuthbert brought down the centreboard sloop At- 
alanta. She was 64 feet on the water line and 70 
feet over all. Her beam was 19 fect and depth 
of hold 6 feet 10 inches. Aft she drew 5 feet 6 
inches, and forward 3 feet 6 inches, while with 
her board down she drew 16 feet 6 inches. There 
were three yachts available at this time to defend 
the cup, viz., Gracie, Mischief and Hildegarde, 
and a syndicate built a fourth, Pocahontas. This 
last-named yacht proved a failure, however, and 
the iron sloop Mischief was selected for the 
defender. The A¢alanta reached here on Octo- 
ber 30th, and the first race was sailed November 
9th, in a whole-sail breeze over the club course. 
The Mischief beat the Atalanta 28 minutes 30} 
seconds. The @recie also sailed over the course, 


‘« JUBILEE.” 
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and beat the Afischief 4 minutes 56 seconds. The 
second race was sailed next day over a course 16 
miles to leeward and return from Buoy No. 5. 
This time the Mischief beat the Canadian boat 
88 minutes 54 seconds, and she also beat the 
Gracie by 4 minutes 38 seconds. 

After this race had been sailed the members of 
the New York Yacht Club decided that the terms 
of the Decd of Gift were inadequate to meet the 
intentions of the donors of the cup and too oner- 
ous upon the club. The cup was therefore re- 
turned to Mr. George I. Schuyler, the only sur- 
viving donor, and he re-deeded it to the club. 
The new deed provided that the challenging party 
should give six months’ notice, and send with the 
challenge a customhouse certificate of measure- 
ment, a statement of dimensions and rig and 
name of vessel. It provided for one race, but 
by a mutual agreement clause allowed the chal- 
lenger and challenged to make any satisfactory 
arrangement as to date of race, number of trials, 
time allowance and sailing rules. A clause was 
also inserted to prevent yachts being brought 
over on the decks of steamers, or by way of cz- 
nals, as the Atalanta came. 

The first yacht to race under the terms of the 
new deed was the Genesta, owned by Sir Richard 
Sutton, of the Royal Yacht Squadron. On Feb- 
ruary 26th, 1885, a challenge was received by the 
New York Yacht Club proposing that the Ge- 
nesta should race first, and, if defeated, that the 
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Galatea, owned by Lieutenant R. N. Henn, 2. N., 
should then try to win the cup. After consider- 
able correspondence on both sides satisfactory ar- 
rangements were made. The (Genesta was to race 
in 1885 and the Galatea in 1886. 'I'wo boats 
were built to defend the cup. One was the Puri- 
tan, designed by the late Edward Burgess and 
controlled by such fumous yachtsmen as J. Mal- 
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light, and at the start the Puritan fouled the 
Genesta, carrying away her bowsprit. The judges 
ruled the Puritan out, ard offered Sir Richard 
Sutton timo to repair his boat and sail over the 
course for the race. Sir Richard Sutton promptly 
replied, in a true English sportsmanlike way : 
“T came for a race, not a walk over, and de- 
cline, therefore, to eail.” 


A HUNDRED YEARS HENCE.— AIR YACHT CONTEST FOR THE ‘‘ AMERICA’S” CUP. 


DRAWN 


colm Forbes and General C. J. Paine; and the 
other was the Priscilla, owned by James Gordon 
Bennett and W. P. Douglass, and designed by 
A. Cary Smith. After three trial races had been 
sailed to decide which was the better of these 
two yachts the Puritan was selected. 

The Puritan and Genesta met first off Sandy 
Hook on September 7th, 1885. The wind was 


BY DAN BEARD. 


The two yachts met again on September 14th, 
and sailed over the club course. ‘The wind was 
light. Going through the Narrows the Puritan 
led, and, getting the first of the freshening 
breeze, soon had a commanding lead. The excur- 
sion steamers, as usual, bothered the rear yacht 
considerably. At Buoy No. 10 the Puritan led 
by 3 minutes 3 seconds. Again the Puritan got 
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the best of the fresh breeze outside the Hook, and 
turned the Lightship 4 minutes 20 seconds ahead 
of the English boat. Going back, the yachts had 
their sheets lifted, and in the end the Puritan 
won by 16 minutes 19 seconds, corrected time. 

The second race, twenty miles to leeward and 
return, was sailed on September 16th. The wind 
was fresh at the start, and blew stronger toward 
the end of the race. In this race the Genesta beat 
the Puritan 2 minutes 6 seconds to the outer 
mark, but coming back the Englishman made a 
mistake. ‘The wind had freshened to thirty-seven 
miles an hour. The Puritan took in her topsail 
and housed he: topmast. ‘The Genesta carried a 
working topsail, which caused her to bury some. 
The race home was a close one, but the Puritan 
won the race and cup by 1 minute 38 seconds. 

Before she went home the Genesta had some 
eonsolation through winning the Cape May and 
Brenton’s Reef Cups, which she carried over to 
England with her. These trophies Mr. Royal 
Phelps Carroll means to try and win back this 
year with his cutter, the NVavahoe. 

Preparations were now begun to give the (ala- 
tea a.warm reception, She was a steel cutter, de- 
signed, like the Genesta, by J. Beavor-Webb. 
General Paine had the wooden centreboarder May- 
flower built from designs by Mr. Burgess, and a 
syndicate of members of the Atlantic Club built 
the Atlantic from designs by Philip Elsworth. 
These two boats, with the Puritan and Priscilla, 
sailed two trial races. The Puritan was then 
owned by Mr. J. Malcolm Forbes, and the Pris- 
cilla had been purchased by Mr. A. Cass Canfield. 
In each of these trial races the Mayflower proved 
her superiority, and was therefere selected for the 
defending yacht. 

The first race between the Mayflower and the 
Galatea was sailed on September 7th, 1886, over 
the club course, starting off Owl’s Head. At the 
start the Galafea succeeded in blanketing and 
passing the Mayflower, but the Boston boat soon 
outfooted the English* visitor, and on passing 
Hoffman Island was half a mile in the lead. At 
the Sandy Hook Lightship, the turning point, 
the Mayflower led by 9 minutes 11 seconds. Re- 
turning, the vachts had the wind on the port 
quarter and moved well. The Mayflower suc- 
ceeded in widening the distance between them, 
and won the race by 12 minutes 2 seconds, cor- 
rected time. 

The second race was sailed on September 11th, 
and was a very fluky one. The course was twenty 
miles to leeward and return, and the wind all day 
long was light, from the southeast. After turn- 
ing the outer mark the wind shifted to the west- 
ward, so that, instead of having windward work, 
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the wind was abeam. ‘To the onter mark the 
Mayflower beat the Galatea 13 minutes 45 sec- 
onds. On the journey back, for an hour and a 
quarter there was hardly wind enough to fill the 
sails. Then the Mayflower got the slant from the 
west-nor’west that carried her away from her 
rival. It was eight minutes later before the 
Galatea got the fresh wind. The Mayflower won 
this race by 29 minutes 9 seconds. 

The next year the Thistle came to these shores. 
She was designed by G. C. Watson, and was built 
by a Scotch syndicate headed by Mr. James Bell. 
General Paine came forward with another yacht 
—the Volunteer, designed by Burgess—and after 
sailing two trial races with the Mayflower, the 
former was selected to sail against the Scotch- 
man. 

The Volunteer and Thistle first met on Tuesday, 
September 27th, 1887, and sailed over the club 
course. On this occasion the wind was light, 
from the southeast shifting to southwest. The 
Thistle crossed the line 1 minute 52} seconds 
ahead of the Volunteer. Eleven minutes later the 
Volunteer crossed the Thistle’s bows, and the race 
was practically over. At the Lightship the Vol- 
unteer led by 19 minutes 3 seconds, and finally 
the Volunteer won the race by 19 minutes 232 
seconds. ‘I'he second race was sailed on Septem- 
ber 30th, the course being twenty miles to wind- 
ward and return, from the Lightship. A good 
whole-sail breeze helped the racers over .the 
course. At the start the Volunteer went to wind- 
ward of the Thistle, and reached the outer mark 
first by 14 minutes 194 seconds. The Thistle 
gained some on the run home, but not enough to 
be successful, the. Volunteer winning by 11 min- 
utes 47}? seconds. 

When the 7histle came out of the water it was 
found that she exceeded her water-line length, as 
given in the challenge, by nearly a foot and a 
half. This occasioned some angry talk, and it 
was finally decided again to change the Deed of 
Gift. This time the challenging party was re- 
quested to give ten months’ notice, and to send 
all the dimensions of the yacht with the chal- 
lenge. Two years after the Thistle race Lord 
Dunraven challenged for a race provided that 
this obnoxions clause should be waived. It 
seemed to English yachtsmen, and also to many 
at home, that it was unfair to make the challeng- 
ing party practically say, ten months before the 
race was to be sailed, ‘‘ Here is the yacht I intend 
to race ; now you build one to beat it.” The New 
York Yacht Club, however, did not see the mat- 
ter in this light, and the negotiations for a race 
fell through. 

Last winter, however, Lord Dunraven tried 
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again to arrange a race. A committee was ap- 
pointed by the New York Yacht Club to try to 
arrange the matter with Lord Dunraven. Its 
members were General Paine, owner of the Vol- 
unteer ; ex-Commodore James D. Smith, owner 
of the sloop Pocahontas ; Mr. Latham A. Fish, 
owner of the schooner Grayling ; Mr. Archibald 
Rogers, owner of the sloop Wasp, and Mr. A. 
Cass Canfield. This committee finally agreed 
with Lord Dunraven that a challenge would be 
accepted with the objectionable clause eliminated 
from the Deed of Gift. Lord Dunraven named 
the cutter Valkyrie as his yacht, and stated that 
she would be 85 feet on the water line. It has 
been decided that the match shall consist of the 
best three in five races, and that all the races 
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shall be sailed outside Sandy Hook. These races 
will be sailed in October. 

The following table gives the dimensions of all 
the yachts that have sailed for the America’s cup 
since it was first won. In 1870, when 18 yachts 
crossed the line, the winner’s dimensions are 
given. It is interesting to note how the models 
of the two countries are working together. This 
is shown more particularly in the dimensions 
given of the yachts that have sailed in the last 
three races. The old-fashioned, narrow, deep- 
keeled English cutter is fast disappearing, and 
boats with plenty of elbow room are taking its 
place. At the same time the shallow skimming 
dish of this country is giving place to boats with 
plenty of head room : 


7 ps . | Length O. A.| Length W. L.| Beam. | Draught.| ,, 

Yacht | count Year. Owner. Rig. ‘se. oh aa iene HE de Type 
America............ America | 1851 | J. C. Stevens. e/ al. | Sch 108 CO 96 00 22 08 | 11 06 | Keel. 
Magic...........-.. America | 1870 | Franklin Osgco.t.. | Sch. 86 00 78 #11 20 09 6 07 |C.B. 
Cambria........... England | 1570 | J. Asbury.........| Seh.| 116 00 108 00 20 05 | 12 04 | Keel. 
Livonia............ England | 1871 | J. Aslury......... | ch 115 00 107 05 23 03 | 12 08 | Keel. 
Columbia.......... America | 1871 | Franklin Oszood.. | Sch. 107 11 96 00 25 O1 6 00 |C. B. 
Sappho ........... America | 1871} W. P. Douglass... | Sch 127 00 119 04 27 04 | 12 08 | Keel. 
Madeleine.......... America | 1876 | J. 8. Dickerson.... | Sch 106 00 95 00 24 00 7 04 |C.B. 
Countess of Dufferin | Canada | 1876} C. Gifford........ Sch 107 00 93 00 24 00 6 06 |C. B. 
Mischief......... . | America | 1881] J. R. Rusk ....... Sl. 68 06 G1 00 19 10 5 04 |C. B. 
Atalanta........... Canada | 1881) A. Cuthbert...... Sl.. 70 00 64 00 19 00 5 06 |C. B. 
Puritan............ America | 1885 | J. Mal. Forbes....| Sl. . 93 00 81 O1 22 07 8 10 |C. B. 
Genesta............ England | 1885 } Sir R. Sutton..... | Cut. 90 00 81 00 15 00 | 13 06 | Keel. 
Mayflower.......... | America | 1886 | Gen. C. J. Paine... | Sl. . 100 00 86 07 19 06 | 10 00 |C.B. 
Galatea.......... . | England | 1886 | Lieut. R. N. Henn. | Cut 102 00 87 00 15 00 | 14 06 | Keel. 
Volunteer.......... America | 1887 | Gen. C. J. Paine... | Sl. 106 03 85 10 23 02 | 10 00 | C.B. 
Thisfle............. Scotland | 1887 | Jumes Bell....... Cut 104 00 86 05 20 03 | 13 08 | Keel. 


Four new yachts have been built to defend the 
America’s cup, but so much secrecy is preserved 
in regard to them that very little is known about 
their models. Mr. Archibald Rogers formed a 
syndicate to have a keel boat built, 
the Colonia. Commodore E. D. Morgan 
formed another syndicate, which had the 
Vigilant constructed. Mr. John Paine, 


to have a centreboard, but we will have to wait 
until she comes over here to know anything defin- 
ite concerning her. These are the approximate 
dimensions of the four new American boats : 


Ligth O..A.| LgthW.L.| Beam.| Dr'ght. 


a son of General C. J. Paine, had a 
yacht built with a fin keel and two-cen- 
treboards, while a Boston syndicate had 
a bulb fin keel boat constructed. It is 


Ms : Hea 
Dane ft. in. ft. in. | ft. in. | ft. in. |” 97 
| 
Rogers Syndicate. | 124 00 85 00 | 24 00 |14 00 | Keel 
Llorgan Syndicate | 124 00 85 00 | 2603 /)13 06 | C.B. 
Puine's Fin Boat. | 123 00 84 00 | 22 06 |14 00/C.B. 
Boston Syndicate. | 122 00 85 00 22 00 | Fin. 
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said that the English cutter Valkyrie is 
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SOME FAMOUS CONTESTANTS FORK TUK '' AMERICA’S” CUP. 


“T AM KNEELING BESIDE IM.” 


FERROLL’S WOOING. 


By Lucy C. LILiig. 


““ Wo is Sylvia? What is she, 
That all the swains adore her?’” 


“ Swains !” I echo, scornfully ; but it is pleas- 
ant enough to look down into Dick Somerby’s 
handsome face as he makes the idle quota- 
tion, stretched on the grass at my fect, while IJ, 
Ophelia-like, sit weaving the flowers in my lap 
into a fantastic garland. ‘‘ Swains,” I continue. 
‘Now, Dick, seriously, if you can be serious” 
—hie smiles caressingly at me—‘“ where are they ? 
Was ever a girl so dismally placed ? Here am I, 
nineteen, and not as yet have I been permitted 
any gayer festivity than your society affords, sir ; 
and if we are engaged, we can’t tell anybody at 
present ; and—well, what’s to come of it ?” 

For answer, Dick lifts himself on one elbow 
and says, gravely : 
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‘«Sylvia, my child, what should come of it ? 
When the proper time arrives, surely your guard- 
ian will see that he is bound to consider your wel- 
fare and happiness only! He cannot refuse to 
allow you——” 

I interrupt him with scarlet cheeks. 

““Do you mean, Dick,” I exclaim, hotly, “that 
in breaking faith with Colonel Ferroll I would 
accept money from him ?” 

Dick’s blue eyes darken. 

«* How easily you misunderstand me! What I 
do mean is that he will help me perhaps to a bet- 
ter rung of the ladder than the one I am at pres- 
ent ornamenting merely socially. . And, besides ” 
(how handsome Dick looks when a bit vexed !) 
‘what do you call breaking faith? Did you 
pledge yourself ? As I secit, here is your position : 
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Your father left you dependent on your aunt, ex- 
cept for that paltry five thousand dollars you al- 
ways refer to as though it were a fortune ; and, 
if you refuse, the first of the New Year, to marry 
Colonel Ferroll, you lose even that! Good Heav- 
ens! my child—think of you, with that face of 
yours, gadding about earning your daily bread !” 
He pauses, contemplates the fair October sky an 
instant, and goes on: ‘ How on earth was this 
most sacrilegious barter of your young life made ? 
Had your aunt been of the party I conld under- 
stand it.” 

As Dick speaks there rises to my mind a pict- 
ure often present, forever ineffaceable. When my 
father and I, after our happy, wandering life to- 
gether, came back to what he had called ‘‘ home” 
in Milford, he, knowing'the end was near, had 
sent for Colonel Ferroll, his old friend, to whose 
care he wished to confide me. The picture 
which Dick’s words have called up is of my father 
on what he and I—more than most fathers and 
daughters ever were to one another—knew to be 
his deathbed, and he is telling me of the ‘‘ honor ” 
Colonel Ferroll, who has been here four and 
twenty hours, has done me. 

“‘T don’t pretend to know why, my darling,” he 
says, his feeble hand clasping mine. ‘But he 
wishes to make you his wife. My little girl, I 
can die in peace if you will promise me one thing. 
He asks no pledge from you until your twentieth 
birthday, but will consider himself bound to you. 
Promise me that until that date you at least will 
marry no one else without consulting him.” 

At first I could not realize it—my father bar- 
gaining, as it-were, for the fairest gift a woman 
can bestow! But in the anguish of that moment 
I would have sworn away my life to give him 
comfort ; and so it comes about that nearly two 
years later Iam a member of my aunt Rowena’s 
household at ‘ ‘The Oaks,” near Lenox, regarded 
with complacency by the family as the fiancée of 
the most eligible parti in the country—I, mean- 
while, holding close to my heart the fact of my 
virtual freedom, having no cause to complain of 
any encroachments on his vague rights during the 
colonel’s rare visits, but as each day passes feeling 
more keenly that I must tell him soon of what per- 
haps he will call my dreachery ! His life seems too 
busy and important to be linked with a careless 
one like mine—may there not be just a chance, 
a ghost of a hope, that he will welcome his re- 
lease ? Dick has more than once suggested this. 
Of love the colonel has rarely spoken. In our 
few ¢éte-d-tétes he has talked to me much as he 
would to a child whose idle fancies, likes and 
dislikes he was trying to draw out and humor. 
Only once has he referred to that cruelly de- 
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cisive date in my calendar. It was last week. 
He came over from his place, five miles away, 
which has been closed for years, to discuss the 
house party with which, and many festive doings, 
it is to be reopened on to-morrow. 

“You think sometimes, I suppose, Sylvia, of 
the New Year ?” he observed, in his quiet tones. 

‘I do.” 

I spoke bitterly, yet conscience-stricken. 

**And so do I,” he rejoined. ‘* The thought 
is constantly with me. Remember, you need de- 
cide nothing until that day.” 

‘Ten weeks of freedom! I took my calendar 
and counted them out, Dick’s blue eyes and fair 
face coming in tormentingly between me and the 
small red lettering which meant so much. But 
surely does not honor demand that before their 
time is spent I tell him what has come into my 
life to drift it away from his ? 

But meanwhile, in these hours of respite, I 
cannot help feeling exhilarated by the thought of 
the limitless amusements which Colonel Ferroll 
has devised for this fortnight’s hospitality over at 
‘*Brierwood.” Dick, to begin with, has so often 
in loving jest made fun of my schoolgirlish gowns, 
my lack of that savowr-faire, I suppose I must 
call it, in which “ girls in his set””—notably my 
cousin Jessamy—are proficient ! He shall see me 
“‘gowned and garnitured ” xow, I determine, in 
a way to dazzle even his accustomed eyes, for have 
I not at least ten new frocks upstairs awaiting 
packing this very day ? Has not Aunt Rowena, 
in the effusive joy of the hour, Joaned me her 
pearls, and the sapphire stomacher which is her 
hall mark of aristocracy, while Colonel Ferroll 
has, to use his own words, ‘‘ anticipated Christ- 
mas” in sending me a string of small but match- 
less diamonds which just fit, and, I must admit, 
become my throat! As I sit thinking of these 
wonders in store for Richard’s complete subjec- 
tion it occurs to me to ask an important question. 

“Richard,” I say, almost severely, ‘there is 
something very particular which—no nonsense, 
if you please—I wish you to answer ¢ruthfully.” 

“*Go on.” 

“Well, on your honor, what do I look like ?” 

For answer, Dick gazes at me until the blood 
springs into my cheeks. 

““ What do you look like ?” echoes Mr. Somer- 
by, with deliberation. ‘* Well, I will try and tell 
you. To begin with, sitting on that bench with 
the flowers above you, you might pose for Bouge- 
reau—oh, don’t think I’m going to rhapsodize ; 
it shall be like Olivia’s summing up. Item: Cop- 
per-colored hair when the sun touches it, brushed 
back, but inclined to wander here and there on 
your forehead ; dark eyebrows and lashes ; a pair 
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of, yes, greenish hazel eyes ; a supercilious young 
nose—you know, Sylvia, that curve to your nos- 
tril is your patent to nobility ; a smooth if some- 
what sun-browned cheek ; a mouth—Sylvia, how 
can I describe it ?—there, it is, as Herrick says, 
‘fit for child or lover only ;’ and, well, I have 
never heard of an ‘uptilted chin,’ but that little 
upward jerk of yours just now i 

He finishes by laying his lips softly upon mine. 

“* Dick,” I say, nearly crying, ‘‘ you are making 
fun of me—I know you are !” 

“Fun of you!” He has his hands on my shoul- 
ders now, and is regarding me half sadly. ‘‘ Syl- 
via,” he goes on, “you are perfectly, absolutely 
lovely. Your own mirror must tell you that, a 
dozen times a day. You are going out into the 
world for the first time. Don’t count up your 
charms, my child! They may prove Dead Sea 
fruit !” 

He moves away, something curiously bitter in 
the curve of his handsome mouth, the look of his 
eyes, which have always seemed to me made only 
for love or laughter. 

“Dick,” I murmur, “when we go over to 
Brierwood I musé¢ tell Colonel Ferroll every- 
thing !” 

He turns, his whole expression changed. 

‘*Good Heavens, Sylvia! and bring down my 
sister Sarah’s wrath at once! I thought you 
would wait until January. If she knew—of 
course, I’ve told you I’m in debt and have only 
her to look to—and besides ”—if tenderness has 
gone, how sadly does that hopeless, bitter look 
replace it on my sweetheart’s face !—‘ you know 
she has planned a very different marriage for me. 
A marriage,” he adds, with a mocking laugh, ‘< of 
her own choice !” 

‘© Of her own choice,” I repeat, dully, but the 
words have stung me to the quick. 

**Oh, Sylvia !” he exclaims, ‘‘ surely you know 
whom I mean—that fat little girl from Denver.” 

Yes, I know now. ‘The ‘fat little girl from 
Denver” is the orphan heiress of a Western 
multi-millionaire at present at the old Red Inn 
under the chaperonage of Dick’s sister, Mrs. 
Van Ness. Three times have I met—and@ liked 
ler. Although she seems rather terrified by the 
suddenly acquired wealth, seems unused to its 
everyday conventional use, there is about Anna- 
bel Duane something really bright, kindly and at- 
tractive. No amonnt of “ friction,” to use Mrs. 
Van Ness’s favorite term, will ever make her 
brilliant or cultured, but she is an honest-minded, 
generous, natural little girl—plain-looking, it is 
true, as I well know—plain in the way most try- 
ing to Dick’s hypercritical fastidiousness ; for 
what matters it that her complexion is clear, 
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since it is of the milkmaid order ? her hair 
abundant, since it is palest straw color ? her 
eyes large, since they lack that sparkle which is 
more than words ? 

“Ob, Miss Duane ?” I say, preparing to go 
back to the house. ‘A nicer girl of her kind 
never breathed. I am sorry for her, Dick.” I 
face him suddenly, feeling all my heart in my 
eyes. ‘‘Dick, suppose she should fall in love 
with you ?” 

He laughs, not in his usual careless fashion, 
but sadly. 

“Sylvia,” he says, quite gravely, “I can’t 
deny it, dear—she has.” 

Luncheon is on the table when, ten minutes 
later, I enter the dining room. Aunt Rowena, in 
her most ‘ parliamentary manner,” as Dick calls 
it, is addressing Jessamy on the subject of to- 
morrow’s journey. Jessamy is rarely at home, 
being in constant demand at Newport, Tuxedo, 
Washington—all manner of places—and I count 
in her life as a useful element simply because 
she delights in a confidante for her various tales 
of social triumph. Just now I am in high favor, 
since I have secured an invitation for the Brier- 
woud festivities for one Captain Spottiswode, an 
English guardsman, whom Jessamy assures me 
has ‘‘ almost proposed.” He is rich, an ‘ honor- 
able,” and according to my pretty cousin, ‘ quite 
as good a match, my dear, as any of the girls 
have made,” referring, of course, to ‘interna-. 
tional episodes.” 

‘*We leave here punctually at two o’clock,” 
proclaims my aunt. ‘Sylvia, leave Martha the 
entire superintendence of your packing. Don’t 
touch em 

Her sentence dies away. The door is opened, 
and Roberts announces : 

“* Colonel Ferroll.” 

In spite of his punctilious sense of etiquette, 
his eyes, grave and dark, seek mine before he has 
even looked at my aunt, and in them—alas! for the 
tale I have to tell—I read the depth of his love 
for me! Briefly, yet more critically than before, 
I look at him. ‘To me thirty-eight seems very 
old, yet about my guardian are no signs of middle 
age. He has the careless ease of one born and 
bred ‘in the purple ”—the indefinable yet potent 
charm belonging to a man thoroughly reared in 
the world’s ways, yet who has never travestied its 
best purposes. More distinguished-looking than 
actually handsome, the lines of his spare dark 
face have a power, softened by his innate refine- 
ment ; his smile, slow to come, is enchanting in 
its sweetness; and looking at him now, as the 
light is in his eyes—for that they rest on me I 
know—I ask myself why I—poor, foolish ehild that 
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I am, not worthy to tie his shoestring—cannot in 
IIeaven’s name, Jove him ! 

‘*Mrs. Morison,” says the colonel, presently, 
“¢may I run away with Sylvia for an hour or two ? 
I want to drive her over to look at the new wing 
at Brierwood. My dear old housekeeper, Mrs. 
Bell, is expecting us.” 
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My aunt’s assent is 
most effusive. I feel— 
as I always have of late 
—like a mere puppet in 
their hands, and’ so it 
comes about that half 
an hour later I am sit- ~ 
ting beside my guardian 
on his dogcart, he rather 
silent, I little better 
than dumb. 

“TI feel as if I must 
have you to myself a 
little while, at least,” 
he says, finally, looking 
down at my profile. ‘I 
want to show you the 
new part—your part— 
of the house, without a 
crowd of people about 
us! There are a lot of 
samples of stuff for you 
to choose from, little 
girl.” 

I smile feebly. Yes, 
assuredly must I tell 
him my story before the 
day is out! Why dupe 
this true-hearted gen- 
tleman longer ? 

We make the five 

miles in good time with 
such a driver, and he 
smiles at me as we turn 
into the drive leading 
to what he considers my 
future home. 
The house, standing above a terrace, is simply 
charming—full of delightful irregularities, sug- 
gestive of rooms now of grand proportion ; again, 
cozy, homelike nooks and corners. Windows 
open on to lawns and gardens rich with October 
green and bloom, though, as we enter the great. 
hall, the wood fire, leaping and burning on a 
generous hearth midway, is welcome, for the air 
ig chill. 

The kindliest of old ladies in a black silk gown 
and white lace cap bids me welcome, and then, 
sending her to see that the new wing is opened, 
Colonel Ferroll leads me into the library, on the 
right. 

Once there, alone, my guardian turns, with all 
his soul in his gaze. 

“Sylvia!” he half whispers ; and before I am 
aware of his intention I 2m in his arms, the first 
embrace he has ever offered me. ‘‘ Welcome, my 
darling, home !” 
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Shame, confusion—I know not what—make me 
struggle from his keeping ; and standing back, not 
moving my eyes from his face, I tell him my 
miserable story. 

Is there not in some silence more than any 
words ever could convey ? AsI finish speaking 
it seems to me as though all the world about us 
has come to a standstill. 

‘«*And you have engaged yourself to Richard 
Somerby ?” he says at last, in a constrained voice. 

I bow my head. 

“In so far as this,” I answer, hurriedly, the 
blood rushing to my face, ‘‘ that only with your 
permission would I marry him.” 

He looks at me a moment longer in silence. 
There he stands by the chimneypiece. I can see 
every line of his face and figure. To my dying 
day will I at any time recall that scene ; the som- 
bre luxuries of the room—the deep-embrasured 
window to which I have retreated, his face turned 
toward me so curiously like the pictured Allan 
Ferroll of a hundred years ago hanging on the 
wall above. I have known, of course, what and 
who he is, but someway never have I realized un- 
til this moment how well he becomes the tradi- 
tions of his race. 

“Tt would be useless,” he says, at last, the cold 
distinctness of his voice cutting me like a knife, 
“* for us to discuss the question. I see I wronged 
you in trying even to half bind you, child” (is 
there not a tinge of contemptuous pity in his 
tone ?)—*‘ that you were—— But for al/ our sakes, 
say nothing of our changed plans, at least till this 
party is over. It will 
be easily arranged, or 

‘explained, later. God 
knows it is I who am 
to blame!” He looks 
at me; for an instant 
his face relaxes, but 
he represses quickly 
all signs of emotion. 
“‘My defense, Sylvia, 
is, that on the first 
sight of you a heart I 
thought dead to all be- 
lief in woman’s truth 
and fairness suddenly 
awoke! When I saw 
you first—at your 
father’s side—hope 
and trust and faith 
spoke to me from 
your eyes. They con- 
quered the acquired 
cynicism of years. 
God knows, even - 
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now ”—he draws nearer, but does not offer to so 
much as touch my hand—“ looking at you, I feel 
myself blameless.” 

* * * a * * 

It is. the tenth day of the famous Brierwood 
festivities. Twenty guests are gathered beneath 
that most hospitable roof. Two hundred more 
are bidden from far and near for the grand ball 
on this evening, and I am standing before my 
mirror, letting Martha put ‘last touches to my 
gown of pale-yellow chiffon over satin, the Mori- 
son pearls on my neck and arms. Meanwhile 
comfortably ensconced in an armchair sits Miss 
Duane, Dick’s ‘fat little girl from Denver,” 
gorgeous to behold in white satin, duchesse point 
and diamonds—bridal in all save flowers and the 
veil; and her artless discourse is of Dick, who, after 
a week of feverish gayety, has had ‘‘ moods” the 
last day or two, in consequence, so he has confided 
to me, of his financial straits. 

“Do hurry, Sylvia,” says Miss Duane, chirp- 
ingly. ‘I promised Di— Mr. Somerby to be 
home early, and—well, I don’t like to go alone, 
you know.” 

Poor child! I can’t help compassionating her, 
but hope for a chance to-night to warn Dick 
against further beguilement of her trusting nat- 
We go down the broad staircase together, 
Miss Duane’s rich satins ‘swishing ” audibly in 
contrast to the ‘‘frou-frou” of my draperies, and 
behold Dick standing alone before the hall fire, 
his eyes, I see at once, for me, not for the anx- 
ious, fluttering girl beside me; but a moment 
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later, and with a coquettish air she bids him 
choose a few flowers for her corsage, and he tore 
toward the conservatory. Whatever is on my 
mind, I continue awkwardly to catch a bit of my 
chiffon on a cactus near the door, and so.run up 
for ‘‘ repairs,” descending a few moments later by 
the smaller, handier staircase near my room. 

But on the lower step I pause. Dick is speak- 
ing, and his words chain me to the spot. 

*¢ Your generous loan has saved me, Bel,” he is 
saying, in a lowtone. ‘It is not an hour too 


soon. How can I ever repay you ?” 
There is brief silence. Then the girl says, 
gently: . 


“‘T need no other payment, Dick—to know you 
love me is worth all my life !” 

I move now like some laggard in a dream, and 
as I raise my head at last meet Dick’s eyes stonily, 
dully fixed on mine, above the flaxen head of his 
new sweetheart reposing on his breast. He knows 
without words of mine that I have heard it all. 

* * * * * * 

I wonder how long a time it takes a healthy 
young person like myself to grow completely hard- 
ened and incapable of mental pain ? 

I make this observation to myself one April day, 
a year and a half after the Brierwood party, as I 
sit on the porch of the old church near Beck’s 
Junction. The fairness of the day, added toa 
desire to escape my aunt’s society, have tempted 
me as far as this; and gazing about the familiar 
landscape, I wonder anew when there will be vul- 
nerable places in my armor for Mrs. Rowena Mori- 
son to prick. 

Since the day on which she learned that “ all 
was over ” between my guardian and myself life 
has been well-nigh intolerable, for although Col- 
onel Ferroll has contrived admirably to make my 
five thousand yield a decent income—at least 
enough to board and clothe me, and she cannot 
in the eyes of the world turn me out, yet am I 
made daily and hourly to feel how I have lowered 
myself in her estimation; how cruelly I have 
treated my best friend ; how ill-deserving I am of 
the friendship of any honest-hearted person ; and 
I have resolved on my next birthday to break 
away from this life of mental, spiritual, all but 
physical bondage. Candidly speaking, I cannot 
say that I, like the heroines I read of, have suf- 
fered bodily, for if slim as ever, it is the same 
round, healthful slimness, and my cheeks are sun- 
browned and firm—eyes and lips show, as they 
say, ‘‘ good condition.” Yet God alone knows the 
sad heart I carry in that healthy young body of 
mine! Ah, well! Zime is a good friend, think I. 
If so far it played me false, still it is bearing me 
along. What an eternity it seems since Dick and 
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I parted ; since I felt how dead my love lay at my 
feet ; since he married the little girl from Den- 
ver—my one command to him being that he 
should never speak of our rash and brief lovemak- 
ing; since Colonel Ferroll paid that last per- 
functory. visit to The Oaks in his capacity of 
guardian, a year ago, begging of me so courteously 
to ‘command his services” should I need them 
in the future ; since But why go on ? 

Brierwood, whose chimneys I can see faintly in 
the distance, blue smoke curling therefrom, is 
opened to-day in part, for on the four-o’clock ex- 
press its master returns for a fortnight, previous 
—so he has, in his usual brief, businesslike way, 
written me—to a tour around the world with a 
party of bachelor friends. He will stop at the 
Junction, I reflect, pulling some early daisies 
apart; and the whistle of the train having 
sounded five minutes ago, I can fancy him 
now 

My reflections end suddenly. A man—two, 
three, after him—is dashing across the fields, and 
as I start up he draws nearer, and I see Peters, 
the head gardener at Colonel Ferroll’s place. 

“‘It was for you, miss,” says Peters, flushed 
with excitement and the exercise. ‘ Go on, 
boys, where you were sent. The master, miss— 
you’re to come at once; it was an accident—but 
the doctors say he’ll live, mebbe, till night.” 

Tears are raining unchecked down Peters’s with- 
ered cheeks as he puts out his hand. 

As I walk rapidly, dazed as I am, by Peters’s 
side, I learn that they have taken him into the 
little railway inn. There, a solemn crowd around, 
I see him stretched on a hastily constructed bed, 
the deathly pallor on his face, the heavily closed: 
eyes, the labored breathing, telling their story. 

“He asked for you,” whispers our old doctor, 
Abercrombie, ‘‘ just as he lost consciousness. It 
will not hurt him to be roused. Poor fellowv——” 

The pause was more than words; no earthly 
effort now could harm or help him ! 

Strange that, as his eyes open and rest on mine, 
only a quiet look of peace, not surprise, is in 
them. I am kneeling beside him; the others, 
for some reason, hyve moved back. 

«« Sylvia,” he whispers, ‘I have not many hours 
to live—they have told you? That is why I sent 
for you. Listen. Grant me one favor. Remem- 
ber, child, I am a dying man !” 

« Anything,” I murmur. ‘ My God! is ¢his 
to be the end ¢” 

«‘T want to leave you my name, my fortune. I 
willed all to you months ago, but as my wife it 
will seem more natural, and the name will pro- 
tect you. Trust me—it is best.” 

Later, I have but the dreamiest remembrance 
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of what follows. They—some one has given into 
his hand a plain gold ring. Mr. Rainey, our 
clergyman, is standing there; my guardian’s eyes 
rest on my face. <A smile ineffably sweet and 
tender Jights them for an instant, as he says, 
faintly: 

“Until death do us part!” 

* * * * * * 

“I really cannot explain it, my dear Miss— 
Mrs. Ferroll ; it is one of those cases which we 
call—ha, ha!—cheating the doctors,” says Dr. 
Abercrombie one May morning, as he stands on 
the library hearth at Brierwood. 

Four weeks have gone by since the afternoon 
of my strange marriage, during which time, as 
constantly as they and the trained nurses have 
allowed me, I have been at my husband’s side. 
He has not repulsed me, yet has seemed to shrink 
from my personal services—has been evidently 
downhearted, we all can see, since he has been 
forced to admit that he is on the highroad to 
complete recovery ! 

For the first time to-day he is up and dressed, 
and I am now in’ an adjoining room waiting his 
coming, hot and cold by turns, wondering how 
we two, so strangely bound to one another, are to 
meet, for the first time, alone. 

The door is opened by his valet, Brooks—the 
doctor has withdrawn —it closes, and turning, 
with a faint feeling at my heart and in my limbs, 
I see my husband. 

He smiles, waves aside my offer to lead him to 
achair, and takes up his station just as he did 
that memorable day so long ago, leaning on the 
mantel, and looking at me with—oh, what a depth 
of mournful meaning in his glance! How the 
weeks have told upon him! How ¢hin his face 
looks! how dark and bright his eyes ! 

“Sylvia,” he says, at last, in a constrained, 
hard voice, ‘‘ I feel you have, for the second time, 
aright to accuse me of hurting your young life. 
Before God I never would have dreamed of ask- 
ing you to marry me had I believed there was a 
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chance of my recovery.” He turned his face 
away, for an instant shading his eyes with his 
hand. ‘All those days I have fought against 
what seemed your ernel fate. Now I want to 
make one thing adbsolutely clear. If, without 
scandal, I could set you free legally, God knows I 
would doit. But, my child, your life ts as much 
your own as it was before the ceremony. The 
world necd not guess our wretched situation. I 
pledge myself solemnly to treat you as an hon- 
ored, beloved sister.” 

I look at him dumbly. 

““My great love has been your undoing, I 
know,” he goes on, sadly.‘ Now it will be the 
one purpose of. my life to make yours, even at a 
distance, happy.” 

“Are you going to send me away ?” I half 
whisper. 

He smiles. 

“T will find imperative business to take me 
away, for a time, at least.” he answers. ‘* Mean- 
while you shall have whom you like here for com- 
pany and amusement.” 

“ Bat,” LT venture, the blood leaping into my 
checks, ‘‘you are not well enough to go alone. 
May I not travel with you to take care of yon ?” 

My heart is beating wildly. I draw nearer to 
him, and involuntarily put out my hand. For the 
space of one instant our eyes meet, and into his 
creeps a strange, bewildered, wondering expres- 
sion. 

“« Sylvia,” he whispers, looking at me eagerly, 
“for God’s sake do not deceive yourself or me. 
Tell me, on your honor, shall I go or stay ? But 
if I stay, my sweetheart, it must be as your hus- 
band, and with hope of your love.” 

I draw nearer. I scarcely dare to speak until 
he puts his arms about me, and I feel his heart 
beating no less calmly than my own. 

«There is no need to hope,” I whisper, hiding 
my burning face upon his breast. ‘ All the love 


of my heart is my husband’s—if he will not leave 
me wntil death do us part.” : 


LAKE NICARAGUA AND OMETEPE, FROM SAN JORGE, 


NICARAGUA, AND THE CANAL PROJECT. 


By M. pE Lipman. 


CLIMATE, country, cash, these are the three es- 
sentials in any enterprise in the tropics. As re- 
gards the two first named, the Nicaragua Canal 
project, which has been newly brought into no- 
tice by the Nicaraguan revolution, has everything 
in its favor. The climate, even on the eastern 
slope, is salubrious despite the swampy character 
of the country ; even the disturbance of the soil 


by dredges has not been productive of the perni- 
cious fevers s0 common in the tropics. The to- 
pography of the country is more favorable on the 
route proposed for the canal than on the line of 
any similar project. The soil, with the one ex- 
ception of the easternmost edge, where it is sandy, 
will afford a solid foundation for dams, canal and 
locks. In view of the work that has already been 
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accomplished, it is to be regretted that the third essential, cash, 
was not forthcoming in sufficient volume to keep the work go- 
ing in accordance with the plans. The technical points of the 
enterprise have been treated at length so frequently that a 
mere outline thereof will suffice in this place. 

Nine miles of canal cut through swampy ground from 
Greytown will bring ships to the foothills. A succession of 
three locks, a mile or so apart from each other, and having 
lifts of 30, 31 and 45 feet, respectively, is to raise them to the 
level of Lake Nicaragua. A large artificial lake, produced by 
the damming up of the San Juan River at Ochoa, will flood 
the high valleys to a height of 106 feet above the sca level. 
This lake, which through the San Juan River will be con- 
nected with Lake Nicaragua, is to extend to the foothills near- 
est the Caribbean Sea coast. A cut 80 feet in width and a 
little over two miles long will pierce the second ridge of hills. 
‘he place chosen for this cut has been named the Divide Hill, 
and is 404 feet high at the point traversed by the canal line, 
requiring a cut of 328 feet in depth. Lake Nicaragua is 
navigable for even the largest ocean craft. A mile and a half 
below San Jorge begins the western end of the canal. ‘T'wo 
artificial basins, the larger one the La Flor Basin, will be 
formed by means of dams, and a succession of locks similar to 
those on the east side will lower vessels to the tide-water level 
of the canal, which terminates at Brito. 

The work so far accomplished consists of a most admirable 
survey, which will stand in engineering history as a monument 
to American intrepidity, American enterprise and American 
pluck. There are a hundred miles of cross-sectioning to every 
one mile of adopted canal route on the large map of the com- 
pany. In the eastern portion of the surveyed country, where 
swamps and lagoons abound, the engineers frequently had to 
work in water up to their armpits, with an absolute disregard 
of dangers from attacks on the part of the alligators with which 
the swamps are infested, or from the bite of the terrible toma- 
gof and toboba, snakes whose bite is fatal; and in defiance of 
the many ills which such damp occupation gives rise to the 
young American engineers of the canal company crossed and 
recrossed every foot of the silent fastnesses. Even in the hills 
progress is slow and tedious. The hardy rubber hunter only 
dares penetrate the tropical forest with its dense undergrowth 
for short distances, and even then he uses the utmost precau- 
tion, enabling him to find his way back by means of marks on 
trees and cut leaves. 

Into these solemn vaults, roofed in by gigantic trees, the sun 
does not intrude even during the most scorching days of the 
hot season, and the clay soil is ever reeking with humidity. 
Gnarled roots and trailing vines arrest the foot at every step 
in the path, hewn through the jealous undergrowth by the 
Indian guide’s machete. There is an unwritten rule which one 
adopts soon after becoming familiar with these woods: never 
touch anything with your hand. There may not be a snake 
everywhere lying ready for an attack, but there is almost sure 
to be near by one of the many insects whose sting is poisonous, 
if not deadly. 

A breakwater is partly built in Greytown. It is 960 feet 
long, and reaches a depth of 10 feet on the sloping bottom. 
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Creosoted timbers in four rows, between which 
artificial concrete rock has been filled, were used 
in its construction. The work so far accom- 
plished has demonstrated the correctness of the 
engineer’s plans, and was instrumental in form- 
ing and keeping open a channel six feet in depth 
through the sand spit which divides Greytown 
Lagoon from the sea. There is no doubt that 
the breakwater, carried into a depth of 32 feet, 
will create and protect a channel navigable for 
deep-draught vessels. 

The next important thing so far accomplished 
is a telegraph line along the canal route.and con- 
necting at Castillo with the government wires. 


THE CANAL PROJECT. 


All along the line the trees have been hewn down 
to minimize the chances for accidents. Some of 
the Indians employed in keeping the wires in 
order have developed a remarkable adaptability 
for the purpose. 

It seemed quite strange to see a full-blooded - 
Indian porter lay down his pack upon arriving in 
acamp, and after connecting a telegraphic instru- 
ment to the wires, there operate it in the most 
approyed Morse style, and at the rate of from 
20 to 25 words per minute. 

Communication between the camps and the 
headquarters at Greytown, and also with the in- 
terior, is had by the canal telegraph line. A 
clearing 120 feet wide and extending 13 miles 
along the proposed route of the canal has been 
made; one mile of this is cut to the depth of 14 
feet. The enormous dredge City of Paris, that 
had been brought from Panama with five others, 
did the work, and incidentally broke the dredging 
record by moving 106,000 cubic yards of earth in 
one day. 

Nearly parallel to the canal a railroad has been 
built, which is to serve as a means of conveying 
the rock quarried from the Divide Hill to the 
Greytown Breakwater on one hand and to the 
various dams, mainly the Ochoa Dam, on the 
other. So far eleven miles of this railroad are 
completed. 

There is no doubt a good deal has been accom- 
plished so far, albeit the work bears more the im- 
print of the experimental. With the exception 
of the telegraph line no one thing is completed. 
Doubtlessly a good deal of this exhibition of scat- 
tered enterprise was due to the expectation that 
the necessary funds would be forthcoming from 
time to time, sufficient to keep the work going. 

Nothing, or almost nothing, can be expected 
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of the native population in the way of work on 
the canal. The Indian of Nicaragua is hardy, 
and possessed of great endurance, bit entirely 
lacking in bodily strength. Even a mixture of 
the races does not seem to produce the necessary 
qualifications for a laboring man, according to 
American requirements, and the bulk of the 
workmen in these climes come from Jamaica. 
One can hardly compare them with the colored 
men of the United States, 
except that they seem to be 
agreed upon the point that 
loafing is more conducive to 
comfort than work. They 
lack the civility and good 
nature of the American darky, 
and have in that respect much 
to learn from the Spaniard 
and Indian, both of whom are 
scrupulously civil. 

There is almost an excuse 
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for the laziness of the 
natives in the peculiar 
condition under which 
they exist. Food and 
drink are not with them 
things to be worried about. 
A ripe plantain, slowly 
roasted, a small piece of 
native cheese, a drink of 
milk or water, and the 
cravings of his appetite 
are satisfied. 

In this climate of 
eternal spring and sum- 
mer a rude hut tuilt of 
young palm withes and 
covered with palm thatch 
gives all the necessary 
shelter against the sun 
and rain; sometimes the 
floor is laid a foot or so 
above the ground, but 
oftener the swine and 
chickens have free access 
to the living room. In 
the matter of clothing, 
also, the wants of the na- 
tives are frugal. For the 
men a pair of linen trou- 
sers and a shirt worn 
outside thereof, and a pita 
straw hat, will do; and 
— ‘the majority of women 
~ are clad only in a low-cut 

white chemise and a petti- 


if, 


coat, to which the 
rebozo, or shawl of 
bright color, is add- 
ed whenever she 
leaves her domicile. 

In cities like 
Managua, Grenada 
and Rivas the in- 
fluence of occasional 
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female travelers from the North is evidenced in 
the European dress affected by the more well- 
to-do native women, and with a peculiar per- 
versity of taste and disregard of the fitness of 
things men will persist in wearing heavy broad- 
cloth suits of dark color in imitation of gentle- 
man’s fashions in London and New York. 

The influx of foreigners into the fertile districts 
of Matagalpa, Chontales, Rivas, etc., for the pur- 
pose of maintaining coffee plantations, is responsi- 
ble for this. 

‘There is no spur to the natives’ ambition. Why 
enter the political ranks when it only means quar- 
reling all the time, and some day or other exile or 
hanging ? Soldiering ? Whew! who could attempt 
to do anything great with an army composed of 
men who usually fight because they are forced to 
do so by their superiors, and who not uncommonly 
would prefer to fight with the other party, no 
matter what it might be ? 

The one great spur to ambition, the subtle in- 
fluence of womanhood, that adorable stimulus to 
dare and do so potent in the United States, is al- 
together wanting in Nicaragua. 

What does your Mercedes, Juanita or Conchita 
care about the accomplishments of her lover as 
long as he is good-looking ? 

Ah! it is springtime down there, and Age 
strides along with winged feet, and marriage is 
at a discount—the discount in favor of the 
clergy ! 

The latter are responsible indirectly for what to 
American eyes would seem like gross immorality. 

Let some poor ‘ mozo” ask the padre to marry 
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him to a likely young woman who would make 
him a good wife, and presto! the priest stipu- 
lates a price far beyond the farmer’s means. 
Even if the amount be paid in installments, the 
man of the cassock will increase his demands, 
until, actually driven to it, the couple will begin 
living together in defiance of the church. How- 
ever, the latter is indulgent, and, provided bap- 
tismal fees are paid, the progeny will be enrolled 
in the Christian fold. 

One would imagine that in a country where the 
priesthood holds almost unrestricted sway the 
churches would, like those in Italy, contain the 
valuable accumulations of centuries. It is a dis- 


appointing fact, however, that the majority of 


the churches are old and crumbling. Some are 
indeed fine examples of early Spanish architect- 
ure, but with the exception of two churches in 
Leon and the parochial church in Managua the 
interior is plain save the few tawdry paper flow- 
ers and curtains around badly carved wooden im- 
ages. The latter are carved by Spanish Amer- 
icans, who propagate their ‘‘art” from father to 
son. 

In Managua I stumbled across a lowly dwelling 
in the true Central American style, doors at the 
corner and railed-in bay windows, which bore 
the inscription, ‘‘ José Garcia, Pintor e Scul- 
tor,” above the entrance. Within was the studio 
of the “painter and sculptor.” He exhibited a 
carved figure of Christ, all completed with the ex- 
ception of the arms. The latter were being done 
in the courtyard by the younger Garcia, a youth 
of about seventeen years, with a fine nervous face 
and a head of tousled hair. There was a strange 
light in his eyes as he bent eagerly over his task, 
scarcely deigning to notice the American Minis- 
ter and the writer with a quick glance. His 
mother, a* shriveled old woman whose parched 
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skin had been tanned into a rich’ coffee color, 
presently came running from the house with a 
hue and wail, bitterly complaining about the 
boy, who, she said, had not eaten a fair meal in 
the last three weeks, owing to his absorption in 
the work. 

“Quien sabe ?” perhaps in days to como he 
may smilingly criticise his own work, when the 
holy fire of art will have brought him to a plane 
far above the humble woodcarver. 

But despite railroads, telegraphs, steamboats, 
electric lights and ice machines, methinks even 
José Garcia’s grandson will, years hence, present 
the same picture of a medieval art handicrafts- 
man that José and his son present now ; for Nica- 
raguans, as a rule, go slow. 

Their wagons still have the ponderous wooden 
wheels of a hundred years 
ago, albeit there are some 
roads in the country. The 
half-savage Indians of Mata- 
galpa and Masaya walk 
about their courtyards, that 
are fenced in with a thorny 
cactus, nude or nearly so; 
heather sandals are worn 
occasionally, and those in 
vogue would have been 
scorned by the lowest 
trooper in the army that 
Cesar brought into Gaul. 
Even the slaves sculptured 
in Assyrian bas-reliefs wore 
more ingeniously contrived 
ones. 

The greater part of the 
pottery used by the natives 


is crudely shapen by hand, showing not only a 
low intellectual status, but an actual retrogres- 
sion, as the pottery which abounds in the old 
native graves on the islands in Lake Nicaragua 
had evidently been turned on a potter’s wheel. 

Some day this ancient pottery and the stone 
idols that are numerous in old burying places will 
furnish a fertile field for exploration. At the 
present time only ex-President Sacasa and Mr. 
Frank P. Davis seem to be interested in these 
archxological relics. The former has sent a 
number of interesting objects to the Chicago Ex- 
position. 

It would be unfair to speak of the vessels used 
by the natives without mentioning the carved 
gourds which form a staple utensil of the poorer 
classes. ‘There is an egg-shaped gourd used as a 
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drinking cup, and a larger one employed in cook- 
ing. Both kinds appear mostly with carvings 
upon them that are by no means bad. 

Different forms of local animal life prevail in 
the ornamentation, but the rooster ountnumbers 
all others by far, inasmuch as it is reminiscent of 
the national sport, cock fighting. 

Every Sunday afternoon the space around the 
cockpit is crowded by an intensely interested 
throng. Such sights of nervous tension and ex- 
cited humanity one can find nowhere outside of a 
stock exchange, a bull baiting or a cockfight. 

Everybody’s rooster may participate, and fre- 
quently the padre proves himself to be the clever- 
est hand at raising fighting chickens. 

Other amusements of the people may be seen 
on the days on which the fiesta of some special 
saint takes place. The streets near the church 
are crowded with airy booths of palm leaves, where 
chi-chi (a villainous native rum), cerbessa (beer), 
candy and the great native drink “ tiste ” are sold, 
Chocolate and maize diluted with water are the 
ingredients thereof, and one learns to like it. 
Gambling tables occupy space here and there, 
and gathered about them is a crowd of men and 
women who fairly devour with their eyes the lit- 
tle ball that spins around and around only to 
drop into some number upon which nobody had 
bet. Here and there the shouting and laughter 
are interrupted by the sweet tones of the ‘‘ marem- 
ba,” the only native instrument. It is a sort of 
xylophone ; beneath each piece of wood there is a 
gourd which is the larger the deeper the note. 
Each gonrd is pierced at the bottom and the hole 
covered with a small piece of the intestine of a 
chicken. The instrument is played with little 
mallets, and sometimes quite cleverly. At any 
rate the mozo manages to dance to it, with his 
sweetheart, slow variantes on the waltz and ma- 
zourka, and to be ‘exceeding happy.” 

To return to the Nicaragua Canal. It is obvi- 
ous that the disasters which have befallen the 
Panama Canal have effectively turned public at- 
tention to the rival project. This, coupled with 
the expected annexation last spring of the Ha- 
waiian Islands by the United States, roused the 
Jiupanese, who are beginning to think of colo- 
nizing waste places, to action. The Japanese 
residents in Honolulu sent a petition, fortified 
with 6,000 signatures, to their government, in the 
course of which they said : ‘‘ The Hawaiian Isl- 
ands will be of the utmost importance when the 
Nicaragua Canal is completed and cable connec- 
tion is effected with the business centres of the 
world, and will be of great value and a desira- 
ble possession. A natural consequence of this 
will be conflict and strife with the Americans, 
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who have hitherto had everything their own way. 
We are far from satisfied with the present state 
of affairs here, and our patriotism makes us turn 
to our government for redress. Japanese influ- 
ence is great here, and should be dominant. 
We hold an important position in the island, but 
have never asserted our rights.” 

Foresighted Americans have never been insen- 
sible to the importance of the canal when com- 
pleted, and not long since, at the opening sitting 
of the National Commercial Convention at New 
Orleans in favor of the completion of the canal, 
Judge J. B. Jones said, in the course of his 
speech : ‘‘ The canal will bring us to the mark- 
ets of nine hundred millions of people, and will 
double our commerce between our Eastern Gulf 
and Pacific coasts. It will place the wheat grown 
on the Pacific coast ten thousand miles nearer 
Liverpool, and place San Francisco ten thousand 
miles nearer New York. Our coast cities will be 
influenced as the coast cities of Europe were by 
the ocean trade of Oriental countries.” 

Mr. Jones also said that if the government ever 
obtained control of the canal it must be done by 
contract with the canal company owning the con- 
cession, as Nicaragua would grant no further 
concessions to their government. He strongly 
urged the necessity of government control of the 
canal. The convention adopted resolutions to 
the effect that a committee, consisting of one del- 
egate from each State, should be appointed to 
urge Congress to pass a bill indorsing the canal 
scheme, and that the delegates of each State rep- 
resented at the convention should constitute a 
committee to carry on the enterprise to a success- 
ful issne. Senator Morgan urged that the bill 
providing for the indorsement of $100,000,000 of 
bonds should be pushed through. He added that 
the canal company were willing to make over to 
the government $70,000,000 of bonds in order to 
give it control. In his opinion the concession by 
Nicaragua of a neutral strip of land along the 
canal would prove to be really the cession of so 
much territory to the United States. 

The idea of piercing Central America by a ca- 
nal is no new one, and in 1876, after a long and 
careful survey of the various routes which have 
from time to time been suggested, it was decided 
by the commission appointed by the President of 
the United States that the route from San Juan 
del Norte (Greytown), by way of the San Juan 
River and Lake Nicaragua to Port Brito on the 
Pacific coast, possessed greater advantages than 
any other proposed. Accordingly, in May, 1889, 
the steamer Alvera was dispatched to San Juan 
del Norte with the first expedition for the con- 
struction of the canal. 
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The company established their headquarters at 
San Juan del Norte on June 3d, 1889, and since 
then they have accumulated there the necessary 
material for the construction of an aqueduct to 
supply the lower portion of the canal and harbor 
with fresh water. They have built several miles 
of railway, and have set up a large number of tel- 
egraph and telephone lines. Considerable quan- 
tities of lighters, piles, machinery, ete., were 
landed at Greytown for the purpose of restoring 
the harbor and for use in the construction of the 
canal. The building of a large breakwater was 
also undertaken in order to protect the mouth of 
the harbor from being silted up by the shifting 
sand, and the result of the work has been consid- 
ered us most satisfactory ; so that there is little 
doubt that in a few years interoceanic communi- 
cation across Central America will be an accom- 
plished fact. 

The accompanying sketches were made in the 
course of an expedition over the canal route, un- 
dertaken by the writer in the spring of the pres- 
ent venr. 

After having safely traversed two lengthy wash- 
outs created by heavy rains, we arrived eventually 
at Camp 7, the present terminus of the railroad, 
eleven miles from Greytown. This railway is to 
be built over the Divide Hill to Ochoa, and its 
purpose is mainly to transport stone taken from 
there in cutting the canal to the Greytown Break- 
water and more largely to the Ochoa Dam. 

We made a brief stay, during which we drew 
on the canned supplies that we had brought with 
us, as the tropical forest affords nothing whatever 
in the shape of eatables. A man who loses the 
trail in the bush is more than likely to starve 
to death unless he has more than ordinary 
hunter’s luck. With the exception of the poor 
substitute for cabbage that grows on the very tip 
top of the tall cabbage palm there is nothing that 
could afford nutriment to a hungry man, 

After the repast we took to the canoe that lay 
ready for us in the narrow Deseado River close 
by. Our provisions, blankets, mosquito bars and 
pyjamas, all packed in watertight sacks of native 
rubber, were bundled in after us, and the three 
porters began to dip their short paddles into the 
muddy water. 

The river is overhung on both sides by tall trees 
with long pendants of creepers that often reached 
down to the water's surface. Fallen logs impeded 
progress everywhere, and every few yards it be- 
came necessary for some of our crew to jump into 
the river to push the boat over the submerged 
trunk of a tree or rocks. The average depth did 
not exceed 24 feet, and considerable dexterity was 
required on the part of the paddlers to bring us 
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to the exact spots where a narrow channel enabled 
the canoe to pass. There seemed to be perfect 
accord among these people, and though neither 
of them uttered a word unless spoken to, each one 
seemed to know exactly what todo. They were 
peculiarly striking types of Spanish interbreeding. 
Diego was a pure Spanish American, with hand- 
some, regular features, black flashing eyes and a 
dull-brownish skin. Pablo had about one-half 
negro (or, as it is here called, ‘‘ Jamaican ”) blood 
in his veins. His origin showed in the kinky hair 
and flat nose. 

A turtle, a snake, or some peculiar bird, occa- 
sionally attracted attention from the delicious bits 
of wood interior through which we were being 
paddled for three miles on our way to Camp 
Menocal. There the canal company had begun a 
plantain and banana plantation to supply the 
messrooms for its own men. The camp, which 
stands on a little hill, is just a trifle above the 
level of the canal, that will here be 61 feet above 
tide water, to which height vessels will be raised 
in two locks of 30 and 31 feet lift respectively. 
The site of the third lock, by means of which the 
altitude of the proposed artificial extension of 
Lake Nicaragua, 106 feet, is to be reached, is also 
close by. 

The trail from this camp to the objective point 
of our expedition lay through dense tropical for- 
ests, where the machetes of our three porters 
waged a continual warfare with the dense under- 
brush and creepers. A few portions of the trail 
excepted, where it crosses the telegraph line along 
which the trees had been hewn down, the semi- 
darkness of a cathedral reigned throughout the 
entire march of five miles. The many tortuons 
windings of the Deseado made wading frequently 
necessary where a slimy log, hurled across by some 
storm, does not afford a slippery and insecure 
footing. 

As nobody here in the tropics stands upon the 
ceremony of removing footgear when wading 
streams, we found ourselves soon wet to the skin. 
But the water is always rather warm, and the heat 
of the atmosphere is such that rheumatism and 
colds need not be taken into consideration. 

We passed a number of deserted camps, among 
them the ruins of a roughly built shack where 
Senator Warner Miller spent the night when he 
walked over nearly the same trail two years ago. 

Presently we found ourselves confronted by a 
romantic group of rocks, over which the spark- 
ling waters of the Deseado fell in a series of little 
cascades. These falls are directly in the line of 
the canal cut. When the work is undertaken 
the water will be led away in sluices. To avoid 
a very rough climb up the steepest part of the 
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mountain, very 
properly  select- 
ed for the cut 
by the engineers 
because it repre- 
sents the deepest 
natural depression, we took a circuitous route, 
which brought us to a point within a hundred 
feet or so of the summit. i 

The declivity of this hill, through which a cut 
of a little over two miles will be required, is ex- 
tremely steep. Its summit is a narrow ridge, 
scarcely twenty feet wide, and 404 feet above sea 
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level. Therefore the deepest cut to canal level 
will not exceed 328 feet, as the canal will here 
practically form a portion of a large artificial ex- 
tension of Lake Nicaragua. 

My companion showed me a number of bore 
holes where the engineers had used the diamond 
drill for the purpose of ascertaining the mineral 
composition of the hill. A few cores that we 
found near them showed a‘bluish soft basalt of 
a close, even grain. 

With an ample force of men it will require five 
years to complete this excavation, and with it the 
canal. 


JACK O’ THE LIGHT. 


By ETTA W. PIERCE. 
CuHapTER XVIII.—(ConTINUED). 


NSTHER, tired and dis- 
$4 trait, with all her cop- 
per-colored hair blow- 
ing in soft rings from 
under her jaunty sailor 
hat, continued to stare 
down into the foamy 
gulfs of sunlit water, 
and answered nothing. 

“‘You see, he told me that he was in love,” said 
little Telfair. 

That aroused her. 

“«Ts it possible ?” 

““Yes, *pon my soul! Don’t say it’s bad 
form for me to mention it—Ferris is making no 
secret of his feelings, as anyone may observe. 
Well, she’s a fine woman—your cousin; but I 
prefer brunettes myself. The dark, melting eye, 
and all that sort of thing, for me!” and little 
Telfair sighed heavily. 

Esther found him very tiresome. 

Some of his vapid remarks the wind carried 
away, others she answered at random. Presently, 
to give a new turn to the conversation, she said, 
with startling abruptness : 

“‘T wonder, Mr. Telfair, if drowning can be an 
easy death ?” 

“Eh? Oh?!’ cried Telfair, in alarm. ‘‘'Too 
much salt, I should say, for a person who takes 
condiments moderately! I’ve heard some rot of 
the kind; but, when you think of it, to fill up 
entirely with brine couldn’t be quite agreeable to 
one’s internal arrangements. You are leaning too 
far over the rail, Miss Daryl. Jove! Ican’t swim 
astroke, but if you go over I'll have to fling my- 
self after you, and we'll be sure to perish together. 
Not that I object to sharing any sort of fate with 
you”—and he gave her a sentimental glance— 
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“but ’twould be awfully wet and mussy, don’t you 
know ?” 

Esther could endure no more. 

“T am a bad sailor, Mr. Telfair—I think I 
must go below,” she said, coldly. And te the 
little man’s unspeakable disappointment she van- 
ished down the companion way, and was seen no 
more till the sail was over. 

That same night, as Bruna Daryl and her 
cousin were walking together on the crag, in the 
cool gray gloaming, they met a man in faultless 
attire, with a light walking stick a-swing in his 
delicately gloved‘ hand, and a face serene and 
smiling. 

“‘T have been upon a quest, mademoiselle,” 
said Dr. La Merle, as he pressed Bruna’s white 
fingers in a long, lingering way. ‘‘ Have you 
missed me, my child ?” 

“‘TIndeed I have !” she answered, smiling. 
could not imagine what had become of you.” 

Ife bowed coldly to Esther—he made no secret 
of his aversion for the girl, and she, in return, 
regarded him with open antipathy. With a few 
murmured words of excuse she now started to- 
ward the house, leaving Bruna and the French- 
man together. 

“Ah,” said La Merle, gazing thoughtfully after 
the slender retreating figure, ‘‘ that girl oppresses 
me like a nightmare. Now that she is gone, I 
can speak freely. or three days, mademoiselle, 
I have been searching the city on a fruitless er- 
rand. I return to you,’ baffled, disappointed, but 
not discouraged. All things are possible to him 
who waits. You have long known, my child, that 
I was a melancholy man at heart ?” 

“© Yes,” said Bruna. 

Ve laid one hand on his breast. 

“‘It was once my misfortune-to take part in @ 
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miserable tragedy, my child. I was not permitted 
to reach its closing act, which has ever since re- 
mained a profound mystery to me. Would to 
God,” lifting his face to the twilight sky, ‘‘ that 
I could know something of that closing act !” 

He walked beside her in silence for a space ; 
then, with a brisk change of tone, he said : 

“* Mademoiselle, may I ask the place of your 
cousin’s birth ?” 

“‘It was somewhere on the Continent of Eu- 
rope,” Bruna answered. ‘‘ Her mother died 
abroad, and she was brought to America and 
consigned to the care of her maternal grand- 
mother.” 

He seemed to hold his breath. 

“* Does she remember her mother ?” 

“‘T think not—I am sure not. Esther must 
have been a mere baby when she died.” 

“‘Isee. The girl has been reared in ignorance 
of many things. Quite as well. Let us walk a 
little faster, my child.” 

She always understood his moods. Briskly she 
paced along by his side. A primrose flush still 
filled the sky ; the sea was like an opaline mirror. 
Far away a beacon burned in a high tower. 

“« My little Bruna,” he commenced at last, ‘‘do 
you know what meddlesome tongues are begin- 
ning to say about you and me ?” 

“‘ No,” she replied, in unfeigned surprise. 

_ He made a passionate gesture. 

«‘Think back to the day when your guardian 
brought you to me in Paris. Your name was not 
unknown to me, but I did not love it—to do good 
to anyone who bore it was not in my mind. But 
when I looked in your heavenly young face I in- 
wardly vowed to put forth all my powers to give 
the world and its lost joys back to you. You 
will remember that I asked many questions about 
your history, my child ?” 

“True,” assented Bruna; ‘‘ Miss Rainsford re- 

marked it at the time. She said that I was hon- 
ored by the curiosity of a man so busy and so 
famous.” 
- * Recall the weeks and months that followed. 
I began to pray—I, who had for a long time for- 
gotten God. Life became good. Before I was 
aware I found all my thoughts centred on a lit- 
tle blonde stranger, brought to me from afar, and 
bearing the hated name of Daryl. I operated 
upon your eyes—with God’s help I restored your 
sight. Do you remember the day you first saw 
my face ?” 

“‘Yes—oh, yes!” she answered, breathlessly. 
“‘Tt was a grand féte. Our pension was in the 
Rue de Rivoli. All our friends from the Ameri- 
can colony called to rejoice with us, though you 
insisted that so much excitement was bad for me.” 
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‘Little angel! That day I tasted happiness 
for the first time in many years. One of your 
race brought me great sorrow ; another, great 
joy. And now those idiots, the gossips, call us 
lovers, and declare that I came to America to 
seek your hand in marriage. They do not con- 
sider that I am old, and have seen much evil, and 
that you are young, and know only the good of 
life.” Ue looked at her sadly, earnestly. <‘‘ My 
child, I carry in my bosom the husk of a heart— 
its core was burned out long ago. All that re- 
mains I offer you—will you accept it ?” 

Her fair face was blank for a moment, then she 
broke into a merry laugh. 

“‘And because the gossips have linked our 
names together, Dr. La Merle, you feel it incum- 
bent on you to say this to me ?’ she cried. ‘‘ Fie! 
For such a trifle would you spoil our camaraderie? 
Tam your ‘child ’—the little one whose eyes you 
unsealed—whose gratitude is as strong as death, 
and you are my deliverer, my friend of friends; 
but my lover ?—oh, no! no! Dear doctor, if you 
care for me in the least, don’t ever talk such utter 
nonsense again !” 

Half in relief, half in sadness, he bent and 
kissed her hand. 

“‘Mon amie, you deserve something better than 
a paternal affection—the dead ashes of a heart, 
Eh bien! Let them talk on, then—the fools! 
Some day you will have a lover worthy of you— 
maybe he is even now at your door.” 

The two were standing upon the portion of 
the crag up which Jack o’ the Light had once 
scrambled at peril of lifeand limb. On a bit of 
beach below, left bare by the ebbing tide, Dr. La 
Merle’s. keen eye suddenly discerned. a man 
dawdling along through the waning daffodil 
light, and looking around him cautiously. His 
face, of course, was indistinct, but something in 
the carriage of the figure brought a red mist be- 
fore La Merle’s sight—made his heart contract, as 
though touched by a hot steel. 

«‘ Who is that ?” he cried, sharply. 

Bruna looked over the cliff. 

“T do not know,” she answered. ‘Some 
stranger going to Fogport, probably. He is star- 
ing about with a great deal of interest. He does 
not suspect,” smiling, “that he is observed.” 

The doctor leaned forward also, and followed 
the man with a fixed, devouring gaze. Instantly 
his slight, elegant person seemed to expand ; his 
face grew wild—diabolic. At his feet lay a de- 
tached flint rock. Quick as thought he seized it 
in both gloved hands, and with the strength of a 
Titan hurled it straight down the face of the 
crag. 

There was a dull 


thud. The ugly missile 
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crashed on the beach, not a yard from the head 
of the solitary pedestrian, who stopped as though 
thunderstruck. He looked up at the height where 
La Merle stood, outlined in the afterglow. A 
sudden panic seemed to seize him. Taking nim- 
bly to his heels, he disappeared around a curve in 
the shore. 

Bruna could only stare in amazement at her 


companion. As he met her eyes the evil gleam 
vanished from his own. He resumed his former 
manner. 


‘* A few inches more and I should have crushed 
that fellow like a snake!” he said, coolly. ‘‘ Par- 
bleu ! it was his own fault. Of whom did he bor- 
row that air? Fora moment he tempted me to 
manslaughter. Ah, pardon, my child, I did not 
mean to alarm you. No harm was done, you see. 
The man received an impetus—nothing more. 
He will reach Fogport all the sooner for his scare. 
Now, if you like, we will go in to Mile. Rains- 
ford.” 


CuHaAptren XIX. 


“«Wuart the deuce can this nonsense mean ?” 

It was Mark Daryl who muttered the words. He 
was pacing impatiently up and down a room at 
the Fisherman’s Rest—that old Fogport inn, al- 
ready known to the reader. He held an open 
letter in his hand. His eyes ran hastily over its 
contents. 

“She writes queer stuff,” he continued. ‘ ‘ Nec- 
essary for me to have speech with you.” On what 
subject, I wonder ? ‘ Eleven o’clock—prompt—at 
the Fisherman’s Rest.’ Hum! she has no idea 
of admitting me to Crag Head! My niece is not 
after a reconciliation—otherwise I should have 
been invited to her house. It’s something about 
Esther, perhaps. Perdition take that girl! She’s 
not of the smallest importance now /” 

Mr. Daryl had not yet exiled himself to Eu- 
rope, in fulfillment of a certain promise made to 
Mrs. Sydney Lithgow. For the present he pre- 
ferred to remain in his own land. As he paced 
up and down the room at the Rest he had a 
prosperous, well-groomed look—an easy, not to 
say insolent, air. His garments spoke of a first- 
class tailor ; a solitaire diamond sparkled on his 
hand ; the repeater which he consulted bore his 
monogram in the same costly gems. 

“What the mischief does she mean,” he solil- 
oquized a second time, ‘‘ by sending for me to 
meet her here? Curiosity burns me. Is she 
setting a trap for her fond uncle, or playing a 
practical joke upon him ?” 

He began to grow nervous. He glanced often 
at his watch, and more frequently yet toward a 
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window which commanded a view of the sandy 
Fogport street. 

‘*The man who in youth sows dragon’s teeth 
must in after life be ready to meet armed men at 
any turn,” thought Mr. Daryl. ‘‘ Ah, horse hoofs ! 
By all the gods, this must be my lady of Crag 
Head! Yes, yes! here she comes— Anthony’s 
daughter !” 

He rushed to the window. A girl in a dark- 
blue habit, mounted on a bay horse, and entirely 
unattended, was just dashing up to the inn. 

He saw her spring lightly from the saddle and 
enter the house—heard a murmur of voices in the * 
passage, and then the door swung back, and Bruna 
Daryl stood face to face with her uncle. 

TalY, white and self-possessed, she looked at 
him steadily. Her brown eyes wore an imperious 
brightness, her blue riding cap sat like a crown 
on the gold coils of her hair. 

“* Are you Mark Daryl ?” she asked. 

“* At your service, my dear niece,” he answered, 
making her a profound bow. 

With a quick movement she closed the door of 
the room, and advanced till she stood in a great 
patch of sunshine, which fell in the centre of 
the painted floor. Her long habit trailed behind 
her ; she held her whip in her gloved hand. 

There was not only courage in her demeanor, 
but conscious power, as though she could, if she 
would, set her slender foot on his neck. 

“’You are the man,” she said, calmly, ‘‘ who 
was walking under the cliff at Crag Head last 
night.” 

He changed countenance. 

“‘ Crag Head—last night !” he stammered. 
think you are mistaken.” 

‘© Not at all,” she replied, positively ; and then, 
embarrassed by the recollection of La Merle and 
the crashing flint rock, she made haste to add: 
“‘ But that is your affair—I am not here to talk 
of it. Perhaps you wonder why I have sent for 
you to meet me in this place—you, of all men 
under the sun ?” 

He regained his composure. 

“Yes,” he answered, with an exasperating 
smile. ‘‘ Your letter gave me a prodigious sur- 
prise. And you are quite alone, I see—you have 
not brought even old Roger to protect you. I 
call that bold. It means, I suppose, that you 
no longer fear your uncle ?” 

Her lip curled. 

‘«My time for fear has gone by, Mark Daryl.” 

He looked uneasy. 

‘And what may you want of me, my dear 
niece ?” he said with all the sang-froid he could 
muster. ‘‘Why am I summoned to this inter- 
view ?” 
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“‘T wish to ask a few questions of you,” she re- 
plied. ‘Of course, a man of your stamp has a 
price for everything. I did not forget,” with 
withering contempt, ‘to bring my purse with 
me from Crag IIead.” 

The room was small and low. He had taken 
his stand at a fair distance from her, and was 
watching her like a cat. ' 

“‘ Well, begin your questions,” he said, dryly. 

She flung back her high, proud head, and 
flashed on him an unspeakable look. 

‘‘ First of all, Mark Daryl, who was the man 
that you brought to Crag Head on the night of 
my father’s death ?” 

The darkness of Mr. Daryl’s mind was sud- 
denly illuminated. A sardonic grin appeafed on 
his lips. 

‘His name was Bevil, as you probably know 
already.” 

“‘ Was Bevil his real name ?” 

“*T never knew him by any other.” 

“It is fair to presume that you were his inti- 
mate friend. As such, I ask you to tell me his 
present whereabouts ?” 

Mr. Daryl drew a breath of relief. He had ex- 
pected reproaches, threats, perhaps a summary 
visitation of justice, and lo! all that she- de- 
manded was a little information on the subject of 
Bevil. 

“His present whereabouts ?” He lifted his eye- 
brows vaguely. ‘Sorry to disappoint you, I’m 
sure; but I’ve neither seen Bevil, nor heard of 
him, since the night of his marriage with you.” 

At mention of the old nefarious trick of which 
she had been the victim her eyes flashed. 

“Do you speak the truth ?” she demanded, 
haughtily. 

«Pon honor—yes. I took my last look’ at 
Bevil on that—that night. We had a little dis- 
agreement immediately after the ceremony. I 
urged upon him certain measures to which he ob- 
jected with—ahem—bullets! IIe was a whirl- 
wind of a boy—a born demon. I gave him up, 
then and there, as a hopeless case, and went off 
by myself, like a lame hare. For all that I know 
to the contrary, the earth swallowed him, and if 
so, may the devil fly away with his pattern! as 
our Celtic friends would say—certainly, I do not 
care to meet his like again.” 

She stood like a beautiful statue, waiting for 
him to continue. 

“‘T am told,” said Mark Daryl, airily, ‘ that 
you have never set eyes on your husband. You 
were blind, of course, when you married him, 


and since the return of your sight he has kept 


clear of you, eh? The more fool he, for you are 
an uncommonly fine creature.” 
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A long-pent-up wrath blazed in her eyes, made 
her voice impressive. 

*<Coward, base and shameless! You have re- 
ceived no punishment for that outrage. Years 
ago you should have been put behind prison bars, 
to repent of your misdeeds. And it seems that 
you still count on my forbearance—on the tie of 
blood that, unfortunately, exists between us! 
What is to hinder me from ordering your arrest 
here and now ?” 

Ife made a nervous movement. ' 

“Nothing, of course—nothing at all! Only 
the affair would create a deuce of a scandal, and 
I came to Fogport trusting in your honor—ex- 
pecting no treachery, of course.” 

She gave him a look of cold disdain. 

“* Rest easv—I cannot forget that you were my 
father’s brother. Let some other person visit 
upon you your just deserts.” 

He winced. 

“Oh, come, now! All that I did was strictly 
for your good—a fact which you seem entirely to 
overlook. Bevil, when sober, was not a bad fel- 
low ; at any rate, he -was worth a baker’s dozen 
of Ferris the secretary. I, your uncle and nat-~ 
ural protector, had, I take it, a perfect. right;to 
save you from that sly rogue. _The:man I chose 
in his place has proved to you that. my judgment 
was correct. He has laid no claim to your fortune 
or person—made no trouble for you in any way. 
Of course,” thoughtfully, “he was drunk the 
night he allowed me to marry him to a sick, 
blind girl — Bevil, in his cups, could never be 
relied on. It’s just possible that when the boy re- 
gained his senses he failed to remember the affair 
altogether. ve heard of such lapses of mem- 
ory in groggy men. Well, Anthony’s money was 
sived from Ferris, anyway; and, as the affair has 
turned out, I can’t see how you can reasonably 
complain. Bless me! you might easily have gone 
further and fared worse.” : 

Her small foot tapped the bare, painted floor 
impatiently. 

“*Task you to tell me something definite about 
the man,” she stormed. ‘I wish to find him 
now—immediately ! Your comrade—tool—con- 
federate — whatever he was—had antecedents. 
Do you expect me to believe that he came from 
nowhere, and vanished into space ? You must 
have some clew by which he can be traced.” 

He regarded her with deepening curiosity. 
What purpose had she in mind ? Why this sud- 
den desire to unearth Bevil ? 

‘‘T first met the lad in a gambling saloon,” he 
said, with composure. ‘‘ The news of Anthony’s 
failing lealth had just brought me from Europe, 
to look after my rights in the Daryl property. . 
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He, Bevil, was a phenomenon at cards and dice. 
lic won outrageous sums from me—me, a veteran 
at the business! That was the sort of intimacy 
that existed between us—no other! I haven’t 
the faintest knowledge of his antecedents. So 
far as I am able to tell, he may have sprung 
from the bottomless pit. Money he always had ; 
but, then, a boy of his genius was pretty sure to 
keep a full purse. You see, he had been press- 
ing me hard for the payment of certain dues. I 
fancied I might square accounts by marrying him 
to you; but we came to an open rupture, as I 
have already told you. Afterward, I tried to hunt 
him up in some of my old haunts, but without 
success. He simply vanished—effaced himself, as 
it were.” 

A blank amazement fell upon Bruna. Mark 
Daryl was, for once, telling the truth. He abso- 
lutely knew nothing of his old-time companion. 

“¢ My dear niece,” ho said, mockingly, ‘‘I am 
waiting for the remainder of your questions, and 
life is short. What more would you like to hear 
about your husband ?” 

“* Do not dare call him that !” she blazed. 

«Well, then, the man you married. And you 
were counting on me to help you discover Bevil ? 
That’s a pity. I can never tell what I do not 
know, my dear. And now, may JI, in turn, ask 
one question—what is your motive in hunting up 
the fellow at this particular time ?” 

She lowered her proud eyes. 

«‘That, sir,” very coldly, “is no affair of 
yours.” 

‘“¢True,” said Mr. Daryl, with great noncha- 
lance ; “‘ but I know something of woman and her 
ways, and so can venture a guess. There’s a lover 
at the bottom of this sudden movement of yours, 
Mrs. Bevil—for really that’s your proper name ! 
—and your chain, at last, begins to chafe you. 
Some man has appeared, for whose sake you now 
mean to break it.” 

She grew red, then pale. He saw that the shot 
had struck home, and laughed wickedly. 

“‘Tg it the ex-secretary, Gabriel Ferris, who is 
urging you to get a release from Bevil? Has 
that sly fox renewed his old wooing, and is this 
meeting with me your first step toward freedom ? 
How red you grow! I have some discernment, it 
appears! Well, I still hate that rogue Ferris— 
Anthony’s favorite! If he is your choice, Niece 
Bruna, I hope to Heaven that Bevil will turn up 
immediately, and make a hot fight for you and 
your money. I'll swear the air blue in any court 
in the land to help him baffle the ex-secretary.” 

With quiet dignity she laid a roll of bank notes 
on a table near him. 

“‘ Take this,” she said, coldly, ‘“‘ to recompense 
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you for the trouble of meeting me here to-day. 
We need not talk further—there is really nothing 
more to be said.” 

He picked up the money briskly ; then slipped 
to the door in advance of her, and clapped a hand 
on its knob. 

*¢ Wait !” cried Mark Daryl. ‘‘I want to know 
the truth before we part, Niece Bruna. Js that 
beggar Ferris posing again as your lover ?” 

She colored indignantly. 

“‘T decline to answer you, sir !” 

‘‘Which means that I have guessed shrewdly ! 
You ought,” with calm effrontery, ‘‘ to recognize 
my rightful authority, Bruna. ‘Once I saved you 
from Ferris, and now you allow him to return to 
the attack and triumph over me. ’Pon my soul, 
the least you can do this morning is to invite me 
to go back with you to Crag Head, if only to see 
Esther, the sole daughter of my house and heart. 
Let me remind you that I am a Daryl and a 
father.” 

She had reached the end of her patience. 

‘You are also a hypocrite,” she answered, 
sternly, “and, with the exception of your friend 
Bevil, the greatest scoundrel that was ever per- 
mitted to go at large. You cannot come to Crag 
Head—no, not even to meet Esther, to whom, so 
far as I can learn, you have always been wu most 
unworthy father. I warn you, should yon at- 
tempt to set foot in that house, my servants will 
thrust you out !” 

She signed for him to move from the door, but 
he did not stir. He was looking at her in a lower- 
ing, sinister way. 

“*You have a high spirit, Niece Bruna,” he 
sneered—‘“‘ devilish high! It ought to be hum- 
bled a little. You are angry because I cannot 
tell you where to find your husband. Bah! And 
you will not talk of the ex-secretary ? Well, if I 
ever meet him again I will teach him his place, 


as I did on a certain night four years and more 
ago ” j 

Once again she made a gesture for him to 
stand aside, but he held the door firmly against 
her departure. Forbearance had ceased to be a 
virtue. She raised her riding whip, and struck a 
sharp blow across the hand that barred her way. 
The lash left a red mark on Daryl’s flesh, and 
brought a flash of wicked light to his eyes. He 
fell back, however, and allowed his niece to sweep 
out of the room—out of the house. 

In a window of the Rest he stood and watched 
her as she mounted her bay horse and turned 
from the inn. At the same moment a handsome 
drag went by, driven by Dolly Telfair, and fol- 
lowed, at a short distance, by a dashing figure su- 
perbly mounted on a horse as black as night— 
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Jack o’ the Light. Both men raised their hats 
at sight of Miss Daryl, and Lithgow spurred 
promptly to her side, his eagle face all aglow in 
the morning sunshine. Greetings and responses 
followed, and then the two clattered off together 
up the sandy street, in advance of Telfair’s drag. 

** Now, who the deuce is that?’ muttered Mark 
Daryl, as he stared gloomily after the man on the 
black horse. ‘‘ Looks like a dandy cavalry officer. 
Another admirer, no doubt !” 

Burning with wrath, he fell into the nearest 
chair. The blow on his hand smarted ; a ma- 
licions demon straightway entered into him. 
That proud blonde girl was now a match for any 
number of unscrupulous uncles! Her scorn and 
contempt exasperated Daryl] greatly. He felt a 
raging desire to do her a.fresh mischief—to strike 
her anew in some vulnerable spot. 

‘‘Plague take the jade!” he muttered. ‘Of 
course there’s a lover in the background, and of 
course it’s the ex-secretary. I wish I had wrung 
his neck the night I threw him into the closet. 
As for Bevil, that boy must be defunct. Nothing 
but death could have kept him quiet for almost 
five years. He’s certainly got himself shot or 
‘hung, otherwise my niece would have heard from 
him before this date. Well, it will be necessary 
for Gabriel Ferris to procure proof of the young- 
ster’s demise before he can wed his old flame. 
Now, how can I block the ex-secretary’s game a 
second time, and ‘how can I take revenge for the 
blow of that girl’s whip lash ?” 

Softly he rubbed his hurt hand with the palm 
of the other, and while doing so he fell into a 
deep study. - 


CHAPTER XX. 


‘*Rep was the reign of the roses 
Over the rose-crowned land.” 


And red were the roses in the shrubbery and un- 
der the eaves of Witch Hollow, on a certain sume 
mer day when Mrs. Sydney Lithgow came down 
to the old shore house to preside at a garden 
party given by her stepson to his friends and 
neighbors. 

‘ «My dear Bruna,” said Miss Cicely Rainsford, 
‘as she made her toilet before a massive old-fash- 
ioned mirror in a chamber at Crag Head, fussing 
the while like a motherly hen, “I quite tremble 
at the thought of meeting that great lady, Mrs. 
Lithgow! I am only a plain person myself, un- 
used to much grandeur. Do you think this gray 
silk and point lace entirely suitable for a garden 
party ? And is my hair in good style ? So nice 
of Mr. Lithgow to give us this pleasure, and to 
ask his stepmother down to matronize the affair. 
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Tam quite delighted with that young man—he is 
immensely improved since his wild boyhood. As 
a neighbor I find him a perfect. success.” 

Bruna smiled. Though she never talked of the 
Witch Hollow hotspur herself, she always list- 
ened when others made him the subject of con- 
versation. She was attired for the garden party | 
in a white crépe-de-chine gown, adorned with 
striking bows of gold-colored velvet. A white- 
and-gold hat shaded her hair, and long white 
gloves covered her beautiful arms and hands. 
Esther, dressed in cream foulard, dotted with 
tiny rosebuds, and wearing a stylish cream-col- 
ored hat of crépe lisse, with rosebuds nestling 
here and there in it, stood in a neighboring win- 
dow, patiently awaiting Miss Cicely’s signal for 
departure. 

“Miss Rainsford,” said Bruna, ‘‘I am sure you 
need feel no awe of Mrs. Lithgow, or any other 
grand dame. Your dress suits you admirably. 
Why this unwonted flutter ?” 

‘‘Oh, she is a society leader, you know, and a 
most distinguished woman, my dear. One may 
affect to. despise wealth, style, social importance, 
but all the same they are a power that is felt to 
one’s very marrow. I wonder if Mrs. Lithgow 
does not think it a great condescension on her 
part to come to this party! Of course, you mean 
to dance ?” 

“Yes, indeed,” answered Bruna, lightly ; ‘ Es- 
ther and I will make the most of our opportu- 
nities. 

The girl in the window nodded, but with an ab- 
sent air. For a young creature on pleasure bent, 
Esther did not look particularly joyous. Miss 
Rainsford donned her bonnet and mantle, and the 
three set forth by the path leading down through 
the pine wood. 

It was perfect weather. Never had the sky 
seemed go blue, the lawns and shrubbery of Witch 
Hollow so deeply, darkly green. The noble old 
trees cast soft shadows along the thick sward ; 
flowers bloomed, the great. sea glistened, and on 
a long terrace, behind a barricade of vines and 
hothouse palms, the Hungarian Band was dis- 
coursing exquisite music. 

Jack Lithgow met the Crag Head ladies at the 
entrance of his grounds, and escorted them to the 
thick of the festivity. Elegant people had come 
from the hotels and the surrounding villas—old 
friends, mostly, of the Lithgows. Fair women, 
in light and dainty costumes, attended by well- 
bred cavaliers, filled the easy lounging seats that 
were set m every charming nook. There was a 
hum of conversation on all sides—subdued laugh- 
ter, the gay gleam of tennis colors—sparkle, ani- 
mation, full, joyous life. 
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«‘ Let me take you to my mother,” said Jack 
Lithgow to the Crag Head ladies. ‘‘ She is wait- 
ing to make your aequaintance.” 

Miss Rainsford, a timid woman at heart, fell a 
step behind the others. The fame of Mrs. Lith- 
gow oppressed her. She wondered if her own ap- 
pearance was quite correct—if her gray silk was 
stylishly draped—if the walk from Crag IIead had 
“‘mussed ” her in any way. 

No débutante at a queen’s drawing room was 
ever more nervous than Miss Cicely at this critical 
moment. 

On the terrace, surrounded by a knot of fine 
people, stood Mrs. Lithgow. She wore a pale- 
green gown, like a calyx, with faint rose tints 
showing in it, and rich panels brocaded in the 
same soft hues. Her Paris bonnet displayed cor- 
responding colors, and she carried a parasol of 
greenish pink, edged with pompons of pink os- 
trich tips. Her blonde face seemed somewhat 
sharpened, and was decidedly paler than of old— 
Rumor whispered that Mrs. Lithgow’s health was 
fast giving way under the strain of fashionable 
life—but certainly her loveliness remained as im- 
pressive as ever. 

She gave her hand to Bruna Daryl, saying, “I 
am very glad to know you,” and her tone and 
smile made the commonplace words eloquent. 
Then she greeted Esther with equal sweetness, 
carrying by storm that young person’s heart. 
Miss Rainsford was the last to come forward, no 
longer timid or self-conscious, but an amazed, 
-horrified creature, doubting the evidence of her 
own senses. 

Who was that woman, standing there so fair 
and queenly ? Where had she, Miss Rainsford, 
seen her before? Had some hallucination got 
possession of the old spinster? ‘he profuse 
blonde hair, the deep-violet eyes, the delicate, 
high-bred features—she remembered them only 
too well! Miss Cicely thought of the dreadful 
likeness which the wicked De Lamotte bore to 
Marie Antoinette. Equally strong was the re- 
semblance betwixt the forsaken would-be suicide, 
Myrtle Ferris, and this splendid wife of the rich 
railway king. 

The Hungarian Band was playing Waldteufel’s 
*‘Au Revoir.” With that gay, tripping air in 
her ears—with the entire company bobbing up 
and down before her disordered vision—Miss Cic- 
ely put out her hand and touched that of Mrs. 
Lithgow. Something was said—the old woman 
never remembered the exact words. Mrs. Lith- 
gow’s violet eyes looked full in her own for an in- 
stant—did she recognize the meek little sister 
of the Rey. Paul Rainsford ? There was no 
word, no sign. Miss Cicely fairly tottered back 
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from that charming presence, and was obliged to 
clutch Bruna Daryl’s arm, to save herself from 
falling. 

“Dear Miss Cicely,” whispered Bruna, ‘ how 
you quake! Are you ill ?” 

“Take me to a seat, my child,” implored Miss 
Cicely, feebly. ‘‘ You know I can never bear ex- 
citement, and this—oh, this is dreadful! I am 
utterly overwhelmed ! Do you—oh, my dear, do 
you see poor Gabriel anywhere about ?” 

“Poor Gabriel ? Why poor? Yes, he is yonder 
on the lawn, talking with Mr. Telfair,” answered 
Bruna; and she assisted Miss Cicely to a chair 
under the trees. 

“<T wonder—oh, Bruna, I do wonder if he has 
yet seen Mrs. Lithgow !” 

‘* Why, he is a guest in the house, Miss Cicely. 
And besides, he met the lady several months ago 
in town.” 

“‘Give me a fan, my dear !” gasped Miss Rains- 
ford. ‘‘ Here comes Mr. Lithgow.” 

Jack o’ the Light had observed that something 
was wrong, and followed the ladies quickly. 

«The heat has upset you, Miss Cicely,” he 
said; and from the refreshment buffet he has- 
tened to fetch her a strange, delicious drink com- 
pounded of crushed strawberries, whipped cream, 
ice and champagne. 

«‘This will revive you,” he said, kindly; then 
he fixed his gray level gaze on Bruna. ‘‘ Go and 
dance, Miss Daryl—I will take care of Miss Cic- 
ely. As your host, if is my duty to look after 
your pleasure to-day—Dr. La Merle is waiting for 
you yonder.” 

«Yes, -go, my dear,” urged Miss Rainsford. 
“Indeed, I do not wish to detain either of you. 
Let me sit here, quite alone, and watch these 
people. J—I—want to think.” 

Bruna went away, as she was bidden; and im- 
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‘mediately La Merle met her, and led her to the 


centre of the wide garden, where stood a plat- 


.form for the dancers, canopied with green, and 


wreathed in roses of every hue. The two plunged 
straightway into the mazes of a waltz. Bruna 
had learned to dance in Paris, and every move- 
ment of her lithe young body was grace itself. 
All eyes followed her as slic floated along in the 
arms of La Merle. From the crown of her blonde 
head to the hem of her charming gown she wasa 
dream in white and gold—the fairest woman by 
far in Jack o’ the Light’s old seaside garden ; for 
Mrs. Sydney Lithgow had passed the time of 
youth, and therefore could not be compared to a 
girl of one and twenty. 

Gabriel Ferris, leaning against a vine-hung 
post of the veranda, watched Bruna, with a heart 
full of raging jealousy. The red-haired French 
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doctor leaned to whisper something to his partner. 
With a nod and a bright smile, she responded. 
Thrilling at the sight, Ferris moved uneasily from 
his post, and stumbled in some feminine draperies 
that chanced to be in his way. 

“‘ Beg pardon !” he stammered. “I am a bdlun- 
dering fellow. What harm have I now done ?” 

‘‘None,” answered Esther Daryl, as she gath- 
ered up her foulard gown from his vandal feet. 
There was no smile on her lips, and her velvety- 
dark eyes were altogether too sad for a garden 
party. 

‘* What!” said Ferris, touched with a vague 


compassion. ‘Are you not dancing, Miss Es- 
ther ?” 
‘*No,” she answered, briefly. 


‘Cannot I persuade you to take a turn with 
me ?” 

‘Do you really wish it ?” she asked, in a faint 
voice. 

“€ Most certainly.” 

He led her to her place. The merry music 
pealed. They capered away together. 

‘May I ask if you hear anything from Ma- 
dame Marthe in these days ?” said Ferris to his 
companion. 

She shook her head. 

**T have written several letters, and all have 
come back to me unopened.” 

.* By Jove! the old one does not mean to for- 
give you, then ?” 

She drew a quick breath. 

““No. I must now remain at Crag Head in- 
definitely, for no other home is left to me.” 

“©Oh, you could not do better, you know,” he 
said, in a cheerful voice. ‘* Your cousin is an 
angel; you ought to be happy—very happy with 
her, Miss Esther.” 

She gave him a queer misleading smile. 

«Certainly Bruna is an angel, and I hope I 
am not ungrateful for all her kindness. Please 
move a little faster, Mr. Ferris—we are dancing 
rather badly, I fear. It is plain that you care 
nothing for this sort of amusement.” 

“Quite true,” he answered, frankly; and as soon 
as the dance ended Esther found herself deserted. 

Ferris was off, like a shot, in pursuit of Bruna 
Daryl. As he snatched her from La Merle he 
said, in a half-choked voice : 

*©Come and walk with me, Bruna. There is 
something that I must and will say to you—you 
shall not put me off longer.” 

She made no demur. Perhaps she was tired of 
evading him. Sooner or later one must face the 
inevitable. They turned into a secluded walk, 
leading away into the dense shrubbery. 

‘Why do you allow that Frenchman to act as 
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though he was your proprietor ?” began Ferris, 
in an indignant tone. ‘Cannot you see that 
everybody is talking ?” 

«* No,” she answered, in surprise; “I have not 
observed it.” 

There was an unusual play of color in her 
cheek, and the breath came and went quickly on 
her parted red lips. Ferris set his teeth as he 
looked at her. 

“‘Were the man Abaddon himself, I suppose 
you would still feel for him the same vast grati- 
tude, Bruna ?” 

“Yes,” she answered, with perfect composure, 
“‘T would praise him to the heavens—I would 
kneel in the dust before him.” 

He frowned. 

“°A girl’s enthusiasm ! 
down for a moment.” . 

She took the seat to which he pointed her. 
Near at hand, the sound of a brook, babbling over 
broken stones, saluted their ears. At Bruna’s side, 
in a bed of fiery carnations, stood an old sundial, 
bearing the motto, “‘ Fugit hora.” Orioles sung 
overhead, and an army of yellow butterflies fiut- 
tered in and out of the shrubbery, like winged 
flowers. ,’ 

“*We must understand each other,” said Ferris, 
sulkily. <‘‘I will no longer attempt to meet you 
as an ordinary acquaintance, Bruna—it is prepos- 
terous to expect it.” 

He would have been glad to detect some con- 
fusion in her face or manner, but she sat like a 
statue. He seized her hand, and pressed it to his 
lips. Alas! five years before the sweet, prone 
mouth had not been denied him! 

«¢ Bruna, you loved me when you were blind ; 
now that you have eyes to see, cannot you love 
me still? Do I need to woo you again? Are 
you not the same girl whose happiness Anthony 
Daryl, in dying, confided to my keeping ? Tell 
me, what is it that now stands between us ?” 

The tears gathered in her brown eyes. 

‘¢ Time and change,” she answered. 

‘© You mean ” 

«« That I cannot think and feel like the Brana 
whom you knew five years ago, Gabriel.” 

He drew a heavy breath of apprehension. : 

“cc Ah {22 

‘When I went abroad with Miss Cicely and 
my guardian,” she said, sadly, “<I tried to forget 
everything which I had left behind me—to re- 
member, you know, was to make myself unhappy 
for naught. Then came the recovery of my sight, 
and the years in a foreign school. I was no 
longer my old self, but a new creature. You 
cannot understand it, I suppose, and I fear I 
cannot make it plain to you; but to remain the 
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same Bruna in the face of such changes was sim- 
ply impossible.” 

“In short,” said Ferris, bitterly, “‘ while your 
eyes were sealed you loved me, and when they 
were opened that love died.” 

She colored faintly. 

“T think you are right. Perhaps my love for 
you was always of the sisterly kind, Gabriel. Re- 
member, I was young—very young, and you were 
my first lover.” 

“‘T am not likely to be your last,” he said, ill- 
naturedly. ‘‘ That infernal La Merle Bat 
I disdain to abuse an absent person. Who would 
have thought yon so fickle, Bruna ? Am [I to un- 
derstand that you no longer care for me in any 
way ?” 

She put on a pretty, beseeching air. 

“«Indeed I care for you !” she replied, sweetly. 
«‘You are my brother, dear Gabriel ; my friend of 
‘friends, whom I shall always trust and esteem——” 

“Brother — friend !” he echoed, indignantly. 
«Pon my soul, you are enough to drive me 
frantic, Bruna !” 

“Do not be angry. I am sorry that papa’s 
wishes concerning us can never be fulfilled—sorry 
that I am so dull and cold—so unlike the blind 
girl of five years ago. But,” with a little flash of 
resentment, ‘“‘you must not reproach me for out- 
growing the old attachment, Gabriel. Do you 
not know my history—my unfortunate position ? 
Can you forget that I have never been properly 
released from the person who married me in your 
stead ?” 

His comely face darkened. 

“* Certainly Ido not forget! Who have we to 
thank for the present state of things? Mr. 
-Mildmay, of course. Well, to your accepted 
‘lover, Bruna, belongs the task of freeing you 
‘from the fellow Bevil. The man of your choice 
—the man who wins your heart—must find and 
punish that lawless ruffian.” 

She nodded. 

«* And he will consider the service his own pe- 
culiar right—it is fitting that he, and no other 
party, should assume it.” 

“¢ Maybe,” she answered, thoughtfully. 

“Bruna, will you give the work to me—will 
you permit me to effect your release ?” 

**T cannot, Gabriel.” 

«Then you leave me no shadow of hope ?” 

‘‘How can you talk of hope when I tell ‘you 
plainly that I no longer love you ?” 

He gave her a bitter, despairing glance, and 
turning on his heel, dashed off up the winding 
walk. There he suddenly brought up against 
Miss Cicely Rainsford, who, sad and solitary, was 
making her way from Jack 0’ the Light’s garden 
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party, straight toward the boundary wall of Crag 
Head 


“Tam ill, Gabriel—I think I must go home,” 
she faltered, at sight of her foster son. <“ Pray 
excuse me, somehow, to Mr. Lithgow, and—and 
—his mother! Oh, my poor boy!” She canght 
the young man’s arm with feverish energy. ‘‘She 
is a very lovely woman—that Mrs. Lithgow! 
Does she attract you powerfully ? Do you know 
her well? Is she very, very kind to you, Ga- 
briel ?” 

He wondered if the festivities had affected 
Miss Cicely’s wits. 

“Kind ? Oh, yes,” he replied, indifferently. 
‘““And I am bound, of course, to like Jack’s 
mother, though not to any powerful extent, Miss 
Cicely. I have, perhaps, met her a half-dozen 
times in town.” 

‘Has she seen you here—here—to-day ?” 

“Certainly. We exchanged greetings when she 
arrived at Witch Hollow, about a half-hour before 
lunch. She remarked that the day was fine, and 
I did not contradict her.” 

Miss Cicely clutched his arm. 

‘My boy! my boy !” 

“‘Why, what’s come over you, little woman ?” 
he cried, in astonishment. ‘‘ You look quite 
broken up.” 

“Tt is nothing—nothing. But tell me, did I 
do my duty by you in the old days, Gabriel ?— 
did I care for you faithfully at Bear Mountain 
Manse? Were you happy there ?” 

“Yes, yes, to all your questions! You were 
the dearest little mother in the world to me. T’ll 
wager Jack does not love that handsome Mrs. 
Sydney half as well as I love you, Miss Cicely !” 

“‘Thank you for saying that,” she murmured, 
faintly. Then she tried to collect herself. ‘‘ Mrs. 
Lithgow is making a great sensation at the party, 
eh ?” 

‘Of course. No other woman is ever looked 
at or thought of when she is by, you know. But 
what do you and I care about Mrs. Lithgow ? 
Give your attention to me, Miss Cicely. Some- 
thing has put me out, as you, perhaps, can see. 
Shall I tell you about it? Ihave been making 
love to Bruna, and with disastrous results !” 

“Gabriel !” she cried, in dismay. 

“©Yes. She has rejected me unconditionally. 
She loves me no longer. From first to last, Miss 
Cicely, I have been a precious fool !” 

* * * * * * ' 

Through the garden of Witch Hollow the music 
sounded on. In dancing, flirting and tennis the 
merry hours went by. Upon the terrace, under 
lines of Oriental lanterns, strung like huge pink, 
and crimson bubbles, tables were spread, light 
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wines flowed, silver and Sévres glittered. Little 
Dolly Telfair was hovering close to Esther Daryl, 
now tenderly pressing the strawberries and ices 
upon her-notice, now lost in rapt contemplation 
of her long eyelashes and the beauty of the sea- 
shell ear into which his entreaties were directed. 

“Ts Mrs. Lithgow’s husband at this party ?” the 
girl asked, listlessly. 

“No,” said Telfair; “the railway king is a 
busy man. He rarely finds sime to attend ‘his 
wife. To-morrow she will go to her Newport 
villa, don’t you know? and the town will be a 
howling Sahara till autumn brings her back 
tosit?” 

Ksther’s eyes wandered to the spot where Mrs. 
Lithgow was holding court. 

“She is like a marquise of the old régime, 
she murmured, ‘all grace and vivacity.” 

«Just so,” assented Dolly. ‘Gives you the im- 
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pression that she never knew a real care or trou- ~ 


ble in her life, eh ?” 

““The woman does not live who never knew 
care or trouble,” scoffed Esther. 

And as she spoke Mrs. Sydney Lithgow as- 
cended the steps of the terrace and approached 
the place where Esther sat. Did she know that 
the girl before her was Mark Daryl’s daughter ? 
Jack o’ the Light had given her considerable in- 
formation concerning the Daryls. 

Mrs. Lithgow’s eyes flashed over the charming 
face and petite figure, but discovered no resem- 
blance to repulse or annoy her. 

“Do you like garden partics, Miss Daryl ?” she 
asked, as sweetly as thongh the utterance of that 
hated name did not cost her an inward shudder. 

‘‘This is the first that I ever attended, mad- 
am,” confessed Esther, quietly. 

‘The elderly Jady who came with you—Miss 
Rainsford—she had a most interesting face, but 
I no longer see her. Is she still in the grounds ?” 

Esther looked around. Miss Cicely was no- 
where visible. 

‘She is my cousin Bruna’s former governess, 
madam, I think she had a sudden illness just 
after her arrival. Shall I inquire about it '” 

‘Oh, no; do not trouble yourself—it is of no 
consequence,” answered Mrs. Lithgow. ‘<I shall 
doubtless encounter Miss Rainsford again.” 

And with a gracious nod she glided on across 
the terrace, her pale-green gown shimmering 
softly, her elegant carriage and high-bred face 
suggestive, indeed, of some grand court dame. 
Under a cluster of tall palms at one end of the 
veranda Miss Winthrop and Jack Lithgow were 
talking together. Mrs. Sydney smiled kindly on 
the pair as she swept by. Both looked after her 
attentively, 
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‘«La blanche Reine,” murmured Miss Winthrop. 
“Surely, Jack, you will join her at Newport in 


‘August, will you not ?” 


“I cannot say,” replied Lithgow. ‘* Do not 


look for me—this is a world of uncertainties.” 

Miss Winthrop wore a wonderful cream-col- 

ored gown, with dashes of soft red in it. Ter 
dark eyes were melting and seductive, her teeth 
white as milk. She might be sallow and some- 
what ugly, but she was fascinating. 
“© T wonder,” she said, reflectively—* I really 
wonder what the attraction can be which keeps a 
man like you.in this witch den, Jack! Of course, 
I should at once suspect a romance did I not 
know you to be a confirmed woman hater.” 

“Am I that ?” he asked, in surprise. 

She smiled arclily. 

“‘ Unless Mrs. Lithgow has effected your refor- 
mation.” 

“‘If the woman lives who could reclaim a mis- 
ogynist, it is she; but I never laid claim to the 
character.” 

“At least, you do not believe in what the 
French call the grande passion ?” 

“* Pardon, Ido. Yes,” with sudden vehemence, 
“* God knows I do !” 

For years she had loved him. Te was as well 
aware of the fact as the rest of the world—Miss 
Winthrop took little pains to conceal it. She 
stole a soft, laughing glance at his tawny face. 

“It is delicious to hear you make that confes- 
sion,” she said. ‘‘Come to Newport next month, 
Jack. Your mother wishes it—your friends wish 
it. To bury yourself in a place like this is the 
most unaccountable of all your whims.” 

«* Newport ?” answered Jack o’ the Light, in a 
lively tone. ‘‘I do not know—I cannot tell. <A 
promise of any kind is a fetter, which should not 
be lightly assumed. You hardly appreciate Witch 
Hollow. Ifthe spice of life is variety, I have it 
here—shore, sea, a sowpgon of ancient witchcraft 
combined with a good deal of the modern kind— 
yachting, clambakes 7 

“Jack, may we expect you by next rmpath) roe 

IIe shook his head, smiling. 

“‘T should be no addition to your ‘charmed -cir- 
cle. There’s a taint of barbarism abeut me now. 
Polite society and I no longer harmonize.” . 

‘“Nonsense! You delight to ‘slander yourself. 
Entre nous, is not that Miss Daryl a striking 
girl ?” 

Lithgow looked steadfastly at Esther. 

“Yes. Titian-gold hair, and eyes like a sul- 
tana. Little Telfair is decidedly épris —her 
charms have quite turned his head.” 

“Ido not mean that one, but the blonde—the 
girl with the romantic story of blind eyes restored. 
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All she needs is a Greek chiton, to make a statue 
out of her.” 

His gray glance swept the crowd, and alighted 
on Bruna, who was just coming from the tennis 
court with Dr. La Merle. 


- 


““A tolerable profile,” he answered, calmly ; 
“something of the ancient cameo order. Her 
friends think that she has found her fate in that 
Frenchman. With most women an ardent grati- 
tude is a long step toward love.” 
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“© Ah, indeed !” murmured Miss Winthrop, in 
a puzzled tone, 

* * * * * * 

The garden party was over ; the last guest had 
departed. 

Gabriel Ferris and his host stood together un- 
der the globes that burned like looped rainbows 
in the low veranda. The stars were out. A damp, 

‘ salty breeze blew from the sea. 

‘“*T have received my congé, Jack,” Ferris said, 
briefly. ‘I must go.” 

Lithgow turned and looked at the speaker. 
Was it the colored lights which gave his face 
that sudden curious pallor ? 

‘She has rejected you, Gabe ?” 

“« Exactly.” 

There was a moment of heavy silence. 

** You have had the first chance, old man ?” 

“True.” 

‘‘ And now, of your own accord, you leave the 
field to others ?” 

“« Since there is no further hope for me—yes.” 

Jack o’ the light stepped down from the ve- 
randa into the shadowy garden. His servants 
were still moving about there, clearing up the 
lawns and setting things in order for the night. 
He lifted his face to the mocking stars. 

“‘ Well,” he muttered, drawing a deep breath, 
*<he has tried his luck—it now remains for me to 
try mine !” é 


CHAPTER XXI. 


A STYLISH little cart, attached to a fat black 
pony, in yellow harness, rolled along the smooth 
gray beach. Esther Daryl, dressed in cool fresh 
lawn, occupied the vehicle. It was the morning 
after the garden party at Witch Hollow. She was 
driving to Fogport, on an errand for Miss Cicely. 

The sunshine fell on land and sea in a mellow 
flood. The ebb tide receded from the beautiful 
coust in long, pale, rippling lines. Noiselessly 
the wheels of the cart turned on the wet sands. 
Esther, with the reins held listlessly in her small 
gloved hands, let her dark eyes wander to the far 
horizon, where a fleet of white sails glistened, like 
a cloud of gigantic butterflies, against the blue. 

Suddenly Goblin, the pony, shied with such vio- 
lence that the lines were nearly jerked from the 
girl’s grasp. Flat on the sand, in the very path 
of the animal, lay a man, with a stout stick by 
his side, and a dilapidated hat drawn low over 
his brows. Like the Jews in Thackeray’s ballad, 
he was 

‘*Uncombed, unwashed, unbarbered ;” 


and no sooner did Esther’s eyes fall on him than 
her whole soul was filled with disgust. 
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“Get up at once,” she commanded, tugging 
hard to restrain Goblin, ‘‘and let me pass, sir !” 

The man thrust back his hat, and revealed a 
heavy face, reddened by strong potations. He 
did not move, but simply leered at the speaker. 

‘Your servant, miss,” he said, with airy inso- 
lence. . 

‘““Why do you lie there, frightening passers- 
by ?” cried Esther, indignantly. ‘<If you do not 
rise my pony will certainly trample you—I can- 
not hold him.” 

At these words the fellow scrambled to his feet 
and picked up his heavy stick. He was young 
and coarsely built—a common tramp, evidently. 
As he stared at Esther a round oath dropped 
from his lips. 

“Vl be hanged if you ain’t a rum one, miss !” 
he said ; ‘“‘a real blazer for good looks! May I 
make bold to ask your name ?” 

With an annihilating glance Esther laid her 
whip on Goblin’s back, and off dashed the pony, 
leaving the tramp far in the background. As 
Esther turned the first curve in the shore another 
masculine figure appeared in view, eagerly ad- 
vancing, with hat uplifted —little Dolly Telfair. 

“‘Oh, by Jove! you know,” he cried, his lean, 
sallow face growing radiant as he approached the 
pony cart, ‘I’m delighted to meet you, Miss 
Dary!. You are out for a morning drive, eh ?” 

Equally glad was Esther to encounter a male 
friend on that lonely beach. The tramp had 
shaken her nerves. She drew Goblin’s rein, and 
with unusual sweetness answered : 

“‘T am going to Fogport, Mr. Telfair, on an 
errand for Miss Rainsford.” 

**How fortunate! I was about to turn that 
way myself,” said Telfair, with brazen mendacity 
—the truth was, the little man was walking to 
Witch Hollow, to see Jack Lithgow—‘“‘oh, I’ve 
been hurrying along at a killing pace, you 
know!” Then, making his hint broad and ap- 
plicable, ‘‘This beach is beastly for a constitu- 
tional, and I’m quite done up.” 

«Will you take a seat in the pony cart ?” said 
Esther. 

He scrambled promptly to a place beside her. 

«Thanks, awfully! How good of you to ask 
me! I don’t care for pony carts in general— 
they’re somewhat bumpy: but, by Jove, I’d be 
charmed to ride in a Roman chariot, if you were 
inside it !” 

Esther stole a glance at the little man’s wizened 
visage and prominent eyeglass, and smiled. 

“‘] fear that neither of us would look well in 
the vehicle of the Ceesars,” she said, lightly ; and 
Goblin started on again. He was decidedly fresh, 
and the remembrance of the tramp bothered him. 
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Forced to fix her attention on his antics, Esther 
failed to notice the rapt glances that Telfair was 
casting upon her. 

fuddenly her companion broke forth : 

“*Oh, don’t you know ? that curious chappie La 
Merle has your picture, Miss Daryl—a capital 
likeness, too, by Jove !” 

Esther stared. 

“‘Dr. La Merle !” 

“Yes. It fell from his pocket at Lithgow’s 
garden party yesterday—a small painted concern, 
in a case set with diamonds. He and I were 
standing on the terrace together. He drew out 
his handkerchief, and the portrait came with it. 
I picked it up myself—saw it as plainly as I see 
you now. La Merle knew that I recognized the 
face ; but he didn’t say a word—the beggar !”” 

‘“*Mr. Telfair,” said Esther, drawing up her 
white throat, “I never sat for a portrait in my 
life—not even a photograph. Do you think,” 
with a scornful smile, ‘‘that Dr. La Merle has 
been using a snap camera, unknown to me ?” 

It was Telfair’s turn to stare. 

‘¢ Don’t know, I’m sure. Remarkably queer, 
isn’t it ?” 

“‘T hope you believe me, Mr. Telfair, when I 
tell you it is impossible that the face could have 
been mine.” 

‘* Believe you ?” he cried. 
world, Miss Daryl!” 

« Thanks.” 

lle grew as red as fire. 

‘© Oh, I may as well say it at once—I’m awfully 
in love with you, Esther. Haven’t you guessed 
the fact ? Lots of other folks know it; every- 
body is saying, ‘ Little Telfair’s done for—he’s 
got his coup de grdce——’” 

Suddenly, violently, the pony cart bumped 
azainst arock. The next moment Dolly Telfair 
was standing on his head in a salt pool half full 
of seaweed. Goblin bolted, but was promptly 
brought to a stand by Esther. The girl pulled a 
long face, as she turned to Jook ut her luckless 
suitor. 

“So sorry! I hope you are not hurt ?” she 
called, with an unholy mirth shining in her eyes. 

“Not at all,” replied Dolly, cheerfully scram- 
bling to his feet and shaking the kelp and salt 
water from his fresh summer clothing. Did she 
fancy that ardor like his could be quenched by a 
small mishap ? ; 

Indeed, no! He climbed back to his seat in 
the cart, as though the incident was of no conse- 
quence. 


“* Against the whole 


(To be continued.) 
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«Will you marry me, Miss Daryl ?” he said, re- 
turning valiantly to the attack. ‘It’s a question 
I never asked before, and if you refuse me I'll 
never ask it again. I know I’m not much to 
look at—I can’t bear any sort of comparison with 
you in the matter of personal charm, but I love 
you—’pon my soul I do!—no man living can 
love. you more.” 

Genuine feeling filled his voice. ‘he little 
man was stirred to the very core of his being. 
Listlessly the reins drooped in Ksther’s hands. 
She stared dully out over the laughing, dancing 
bay. Marry him? Why not ? T'wo dreary lines 
of verse sobbed through her memory : 


‘“ Take the good, when you lose the best, 
And school yourself till it seems as well.” 


She felt that this man loved her, even as he 
had said. His position in life was far above her 
own ; his fortune, colossal. He now sat waiting 
breathlessly for his answer—what should it be ? 

‘Do you think,” said Esther, sadly, wearily, 
‘that Iam the proper person to be your wife, 
Mr. Telfair ?” 

«By Jove, yes!” he answered, eagerly. 
not you ?” 

‘* No.” 

‘Don’t say that. I can’t in reason expect you 
to care for me as I care for you, but if you’ll con- 
sent to marry me I'll ask nothing further.” 

Esther hardly knew her own voice—it was so 
cold and listless. 

«You will be sure to regret your choice, Mr. 
Telfair.” 

“‘ Never—by Jove ! never !” 

She put out her gloved hand. As he seized it 
his lean face grew red with rapture. 

“So good of you! And such luck for me, you 
know! You will have the marriage soon, will 
you not—very soon? Iabhor long engagements.” 

«* As you like,” she answered, indifferently. 

In the character of a traitress Esther had en- 
tered Crag Head. The fact that she had wrought 
Bruna no harm there was due, as she often told 
herself, to circumstances, rather than to her own 
merit. The motive which had brought her to her 
cousin’s door was ever before her, a thorn in her 
uneasy conscience—for Esther had a conscience. 
A speedy marriage with Telfair meant release 
from her present state of dependence, and from 
further acceptance of Bruna’s bounty. Before 
the pony cart came back from Fogport, Esther, 
willing or unwilling, had named an early wedding 
day. 
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Itrs trunk is all wrinkled, 
Its leaves are all crinkled, 
Its form is no longer delightful to see ; 
While rain-drops are flowing 
And cold winds are blowing AY 
Between the gnarled boughs of the Mulberry-trec. “ 


Beneath its arms shady 
Full many a lady, 
OF wonderful beauty and noble degree, 
Has dreamed of her lover ; 
While softly above her 
There rustled the Icaves of the Mulberry-tree. 


And heroes, whose fighting 
Was all for wrong’s righting, 
Tlave heard (like the king who made Philistines fice, 
When bidden to dally 
In Rephaim’s valley) 
The battle-éry sound in the Mulberry-tree. 


Now past is its glory, 
Torgotten its story, 
Its name in the future must /chadod he ; 
Its branches are twisted, 
And winds, as they listed, 
Have long made their sport of the Mulberry-tree. 


Yet none shall despise it, 
For highly I prize it : 
No new-fangled shrubs in their beauty for me, 
But rather the ruin 
Of all that once grew in 
The withered old heart of the Mulberry-tree! 


ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 
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‘““HE LAID THE KNIFE UPON THE BED, AND SEARCHING THROUGH HIS POCKETS, 
DREW FORTH A CRUMPLED PICTURE.” 


A STOLEN PHOTOGRAPH. 


By Lurana W. SHELDON. 


ETHEL VANE mado a beautiful picture as she 
leaned back among the climbing vines about the 
homestead porch and let her gold-tinged hair 
mingle with the glossy leaves and float in airy, 
shining waves upon her pure white forehead. 

Standing as she did, with her fair young beauty 
outlined by the dense, green foliage and height- 
ened by the sunlight that fell so gloriously about 
her, it was no wonder that the neighbors stopped 
and stared a little as they passed. 

Stopped and stared, but did not speak—only 
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passed on, sadly and with heavy hearts, as they 
noted her expression. 

For only since yesterday the beautiful young 
face had grown strangely old, and the lines so 
lately formed around her rosy lips changed their 
naturally sweet expression to one of bitter sad- 
ness. 

It was not her radiant beauty alone that at- 
tracted every eye in her direction this morning as 
she stood so conspicuously among the rose vines, 
never moving a muscle or raising her eyes to give 
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her friends an opportunity of speaking if they so 
desired, but they were prompted in great meas- 
ure by morbid curiosity to see how she had borne 
the blow so recently fallen upon her. 

Then, when they had seen the woeful change 
upon the bright young face, not a soul among 
them but pressed back the tears and wished they 
had not been so curioas. 

Four months before, when Ethel Anerton was 
married to Richard Vane, every sincere friend she 
had in the village urged her to wait and ‘consider 
well the step that she was taking, and’ even the 
gossips, who envied her her face and fortune, 
were shocked out of themselves and really felt a 
throb of pity for the orphan girl who was being 
wed (as everyone but herself knew well) for noth- 
ing but her magnificent fortune. 

While she was single good old Lawyer Jones 
looked after her estates and guarded her interests 
as faithfully as if they were his own, and even 
after her rash, hot-headed marriage to the dash- 
ing Captain Vane (captain of something—no one 
knew just what) the honest lawyer falsified w little 
for her good (if such thing could be done), and 
only turned one-half her fortune over to the man 
who so blandly called and offered to relieve him 
of all further duty. Everyone was a little sur- 
prised at this sudden decrease in Ethel’s dowry, 
her husband most of all. 

A few of the wiser heads in the village held 
their peace and winked at Lawyer Jones in a way 
that left no doubt of their appreciation of his 
methods, but the shrewd old lawyer would not 
understand the wink, and so the matter rested— 
an uncertainty. 

But of one thing they were positive, and that 
was, that Richard Vane had squandered all he had 
received in just four months from his wedding 
day, and this morning, while his dutiful wife 
stood silently among the rose vines of the home 
that she supposed was now her only possession, 
he, the dashing Captain Vane, was sailing across 
the water with a loud-voiced, vulgar woman by 
his side and a generous supply of Ethel’s inher- 
ited bank notes in his pocket. 

Ethel knew all this at last, and had rushed 
from the stifling heat of the house, out upon the 
rose-covered porch, where she could get her breath 
and think, for a few short moments, what it was 
best to do. 

The revelation had come upon her like a thun- 
derclap, for she had loved and trusted this man 
with all the fervor of her innocent voung heart. 

So she stood there, motionless as death, among 
the roses, and never knew that anyone had passed, 
or dreamed for a moment of the picture she was 
making. 
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After a little an artist came along with his cam- 
era on his arm. 

He glanced up at the rustic porch, and gave a 
low whistle of surprise as he noticed the silent 
figure and the perfectly molded face. 

‘«‘ By Jove! but she’s a beauty !” he muttered, 
under his breath. ‘I'll have that, if they lynch 
me for my pains,” he said, as he swut.g the cam- 
era from his arm and rested it upon the fence not 
thirty feet away. : 

The young girl did not move, although a fall- 
ing rose leaf lightly touched her cheek and rested 
on the dainty, close-clasped hands. ! 

The street was clear of passers-by, and in an- 
other moment the artist, with his béx upon his 
arm, trudged onward toward the village. 

Just then a kitten ran out tpon the porch and 
caught playfully at-its mistress’s dress. 

The motion roused her, and she looked around 
a little nervously at first ; then looking down at 
her little’ pet, she bent and raised ‘it from the 
porch, and with the first tears she had shed roll- 
ing rapidly down her cheeks she entered the house 
aud closed the door behind her. : =~ 

That was the last time for five long years that 
Ethel Vane was ever seen by any of her neighbors. 

Butchers and bakers called and received their 
written orders from a broken pane ; postmen came 
and wént, délivering and receiving letters, but 
not onee did they see her face in all these neces- 
saty transactions. : 

Her bills were paid by Lawyer Jones, who wrote 
immediately and ‘told her she still possessed a 
modest fortune, butsone by: one the neighbors 
rang het bell, and after repeated trying were 
forced to give it up and let her have her own way, 
never for a moment dreaming that she would pur- 
sue it to the bitter end. 

Ethel was proud, that they all knew, but why 
should she persist year after year in refusing their 
well-meant sympathy they could not understand. 

She was young, and they were willing to for- 
give her for not heeding their advice in her matri- 
monial venture, so why she should insist upon 
burying herself alive in the little cottage, and de- 
nying herself the pleasures of society and the op- 
portunity of trying again and winning a most 
desirable husband, was beyond their wildest com- 
prehension. 

For everyone in the village knew that Maurice 
Osborne loved her. “Had he not offered her his 
hand before this Richard Vane was ever heard of, 
and been rejected by the proud young beauty 
merely because she did not know her girlish mind 
at that time ? ; 

And during her brief married life did not Mau- 
rice leave the village because he could not bear to 
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see her joy ?—not that he begrudged Ethel her 
happiness, but because he knew in his inmost 
heart that it could never last, and because he felt 
he could not bear to witness her distress when the 
hour of that man’s perfidy arrived. 

And yet he had hurried back the very hour 
that he received his sister’s message telling him 
what had happened, and not a day passed in those 
five long years that he, accompanied by his sister, 
did not ring at Ethel’s door, and, finding them- 
selves refused admittance, persist in leaving a note 
filled with loving, friendly words, or a basket. of 
fruit or bunch of fragrant flowers as a token of 
their faithful friendship. But their eyes were 
never gladdened by the sight of her face, and 
every effort by which they sought to gain admit- 
tance proved as futile as the rest. 

Sometimes they heard her singing a little plaint- 
ive air or playing some sad, wild strain upon her 
favorite harp, and by the sadness in her voice 
they judged the changes in her face, and realized 
at each occasion how cruelly she had felt the blow 
upon her heart’s affections. 

The artist who had stolen her picture on that 
July morning when she stood among the roses 
exhibited it a few days later in the village, and 
because he would not give it up or promise to de- 
stroy it Maurice Osborne threatened to horsewhip 
him in the public street, and from that hour he 
was never seen in the village again, but he still 
retained the lovely picture. 

He strolled about the world for several years, 


accumulating views of all its wonders, and earn-’ 


ing a meagre living with his camera and brush, 
until one night, nearly five years after he took 
Ethel Vane’s picture so surreptitiously in the little 
village, he found himself the companion of a 
wretched-looking man in the stateroom of a Eu- 
ropean steamer. 

The man was middle-aged and gray, with a 
face well seamed from dissipation. 

The two sat talking late that night, and at last 
the artist brought out all his views, and the other 
idly glanced them over. Suddenly his coarse red 
face grew pale, his eyes bulged strangely from 
their sockets, and selecting a picture from the 
lot, he held it before the artist’s face, saying, 
hoarsely : 

‘¢ Where, in God’s name, did you get that ?” 

The artist looked, and saw it was the picture of 
a young girl leaning back among the rose vines of 
u rustic porch, so he answered carelessly enough : 

“That? Oh, that’s a photograph I stole away 
up in New England about five years ago. Do 
you like it ?’ he suddenly asked, as he noticed the 
man’s emotion. 


*‘Do Llike it ? Yes,” the man replied, slowly. 
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“You wouldn’t care to sell it, now, would you ?” 
he asked, a little timidly. 

“Sell it! No! I'll give it away,” the artist 
replied, promptly. ‘ That picture came near get- 
ting me horsewhipped,” he said, with a coarse 
laugh, as he gathered up the remainder of his 
views and put them carefully away in his box. 

‘* Now, who in the world wanted to horsewhip 
you on account of that picture ?” the slightly in- 
toxicated man asked, suddenly, with some show 
of interest. 

“*A fellow by the name of Osborne,” the artist 
replied, promptly. ‘I stole her picture, as I was 
passing by the house with my camera, and this 
fellow Osborne, who they said was in love with 
her, told me to give it up or stand alicking. But 
I didn’t do either,” he continued, with another 
laugh. ‘I skipped the town, and took the pict- 
ure with me.” 

The sea was becoming calm enough for sleep, 
so the conversation ended there, and a little later 
they were breathing loud in slumber, and when, 
next day, they landed in New York Bey parted 
with the usual careless greeting. 

The fifth anniversary of Ethel Vane’s wedding 
day had rolled around, and yet there was not a 
sound of life in the little cottage, that was fast 
growing dingy with decay. 

No smoke had been seen from its chimneys for 
two days previous, and now butchers and bakers 
reported that their orders had ceased, and all was 
consternation in the thrifty village. 

Was Ethel sick, or was she dead ? The question 
almost maddened Maurice Osborne, so he walked 
determinedly over to Lawyer Jones’s office and 
told him emphatically that if he did not break in 
the door and see what ailed his client he should 
certainly do it, and not later than that very even- 
ing either. 

So it was arranged that they should meet at 
nine o’clock that night at Ethel’s house, prepared 
for taking peremptory measures. 

The night was dark and the ground soft from 
the April rains, but just as they turned to enter 
the little gate the faintest rustle of a leaf at- 
tracted them, and pausing in the shadow of the 
fence, they saw a man glide slowly up the walk 
and creep along the porch to Ethel’s window. 

Hastening their footsteps, they also vaulted the 
fence, and keeping closely in the shadow, followed 


‘right behind him. 


Listening cautiously, they heard a scraping, 
grating sound, and knew that he was filing at the 
rusty shutter fastening. 

A moment later, and with careful hand he 
swung the gray old blind back silently against 
the house. A very faint glimmer from within 
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rewarded him, and with renewed caution he be- 
gan filing at the window bolt. 

The catch was old and worn, and soon gave 
way with a little snap that sounded loud and 
clear upon the silence of the night, and the man 
dropped noiselessly beneath the window and lay 
motionless for a little while. 

Then, confident that he had not disturbed the 
sleeper within, he raised the sash, and with a 
fearless hand drew back the heavy draperies and 
peered cautiously about the room. 

The lawyer touched his comrade on the arm, 
and together they crept nearer to the little porch. 

The man thrust one leg through the window, 
then forced his head and shoulders through, and’ 
stopped to note the effect. 

But the sleeper in the dainty, curtained bed did 
not awake, and the two men on the porch took a 
step nearer, and also waited breathlessly. 

The man in the window, satisfied that all was 
right, reached softly back and drew a knife from 
his leathern belt, then lifting his other leg 
through the narrow window, he bent himself half 
double, and with the blade grasped firmly in his 
hand crept hastily across the floor and bent above 
the sleeper. 

The light fell faintly on her careworn face, 
and for a moment the murderer paused in doubt, 
for it was not the face of her he sought, and, out- 
cast though he was, he could not kill without 
some secret motive for the killing. A moment 
more and he had thonght it out. 

He laid the knife upon the bed, and searching 
through his pockets, drew forth a crumpled pict- 
ure. This he compared with the woman’s face 
that lay before him on the pillow. 
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The hair, the brow, the curving lips were hers, 
but the eyes—if he could only see her eyes ! 

He raised the knife again and held it tight. 

He would waken her suddenly and watch her 
eyes. 

If they were different she might yet be spared ; 
if they were Ethel’s—and he gripped the knife 
and coughed with deadly meaning. 

The sleeper started, screamed and raised her 
head ; her eyes flew open, and she saw the glim- 
mer of a shining blade, and almost at that very 
glance the flash from a revolver blinded her, and 
when the smoke and noise had passed away the 
fiend lay dead upon the floor, with two men bend- 
ing sternly over him. 

Then Maurice Osborne turned to look upon her 
face, and saw the picture that the man had 
dropped upon the pillow by the woman’s head. 

The sweet young face among the vines ‘seemed 
mocking the pale face upon the pillow, that now 
reposed in merciful unconsciousness. 

Another hour and they would have been too 
late to save her from her murderous husband’s 
hand ; and even had ¢hat not occurred, another 
day would have been too late to have saved her 
from the grasp of death, for Ethel had succumbed 
at last to loneliness and mental horror. 

They carried her to Maurice’s home and nursed 
her back to health and happiness, and five years 
later, in another land, she sat and played among 
the roses at her door, as swect and beautiful as 
ever, only now she had a baby girl to keep her 
company; and Maurice, standing by, with the 
crumpled picture still in his pocket, looked on, 
and felt himself amply paid for all the years of 


faithfulness. 


VERDIS ‘‘FALSTAFF,” AND THE NEW ITALIAN OPERA. 


Dy J. A. FULLER MAITLAND. 


In a few years—seven, to be exact—opera will 
have existed for three centuries, The fruit of 
the tentative efforts of Poliziano, Orazio Vecchi, 
Peri and Caccini, during the last years of the six- 
teenth century, was the production in public of 
Peri’s ‘‘ Euridice” in 1600. That performance 
was the central event in the greatest revolution 
that music has passed through, that revolution 
which gave the deathblow to ‘absolute ” music 
in Italy. 

Up to that moment music had existed simply 
for music’s sake ; the harmonious flow of deftly 
interwoven strains sufficed for the whole of mu- 


sical enjoyment, and it is clear that this one thing 
was regarded as of the essence of the art, since 
one of the experiments in opera, the ‘ Anfipar- 
nasso” of Orazio Vecchi, consisted entirely, as 
far as music was concerned, of madrigals sung 
behind the scenes, while single figures appeared 
on the stage giving in action the counterpart of 
the music which was being sung by five voices. 
Obvious as it seems to us to-day, the device of 
setting the speeches of one personage to music 
for one voice came upon the Italians with all 
the freshness of a discovery ; and there followed, 
as a necessary consequence, the glorification of 
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instrumental music, required at first simply as an 
accompaniment to the single voice, and gradually 
promoted to express, by such simple means as 
were then at the composer’s command, the silent 
emotions of the actors. For the true develop- 
ment of this last function of instrumental music 
we must not look, however, to Italy. There ‘ab- 
solute” music remained for the most part vocal, 
and though masses, motets and madrigals were 
still written, some of them of very fine quality, 
and many, if not most, influenced by the new 
style of composition, this side of music ceased 
gradually to represent the living activity of the 
art, and became more and more academic in its 
scholarship and powerless to influence the na- 
tion. The new art of the opera was that which 
drew to itself all the energy of the musicians, 
whether composers, performers or listeners ; and 
it is a curious circumstance that the splendid 
developments of “‘ absolute ” music in other parts 
of Europe, notably in Germany, have left Italy 
virtually untonched. The opera has always been 
a national possession of the Italians; it has en- 
grossed their whole attention, and their passion 
for this form of art is as strong to-day as it ever 
was. 

Opera, like every other artistic product, has 
passed through many conditions of decadence and 
revivification ; it is only natural that a form of 
art which in its very nature must be more or less 
closely connected with the freaks of fashion (since, 
whether subsidized or not, it has always had to 
depend on the favor of the fashionable public) 
should from time to time get hopelessly conven- 
tional. One series of conventionalities after an- 
other has had to be swept away by ardent reform- 
ers in different periods. A Gluck must prove the 
fatuity of carrying on the action of the drama by 
a series of airs conforming strictly to certain fixed 
types, which types recurred, in the Handelian 
opera, in every act in the same sequence. Yet 
the absurdities that had been apparently done 
away with altogether reappeared in slightly dif- 
ferent guise in the course of time, so that many 
of Gluck’s reforms had to be insisted on afresh 
by Wagner, who of course went much further 
than his predecessor in the same direction. It 
was left for him to discover that the continual 
full closes and the gaps between lyrical pieces 
which had to be filled by what was most appro- 
priately called ‘‘dry recitative” hindered rather 
than helped the dramatic purpose of the enter- 
tainment. It will be noticed that in neither of 
these great reforms did Italy play the part of an 
originator; nor were any of the finer develop- 
ments of opera due to Italian composers. Ger- 
many produced the romantic opera, which culmi- 
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nated in Wagner ; France saw the rise of grand 
opera and of opéra comique,* and thus the three 
forms that have been most pregnant with influ- 
ence have owed no debt to the country to which 
opera belongs by right of priority. So little share 
had Italy taken in these newly created forms that 
two of her most popular composers frankly treated 
grand opera as a foreign production, contributing 
to the Paris stage the works by which each of 
them attained his highest position. In like man- 
ner two other Italians, inspired to the creation of 
grand opera rather than to that of the old-fash- 
ioned ‘‘lyric” opera that their countrymen still 
favored, worked entirely in foreign countries, and 
abandoned all chance of obtaining recognition in 
Italy. The Italian opera of this period was in- 
deed in an anemic condition ; everything was sac- 
rificed to sugary suavity, and, no matter what rag- 
ing passions were supposed to be tearing the dra- 
matis persone, the singers never departed from 
the smoothness of the del canto. The state of 
things was no doubt due rather to these tyrants of 
the stage than to the composers, for the poor maes- 
tri were held to have accomplished the object of 
their existence when they had contrived a few 
roulades to exhibit the best notes of the gorgeous 
voices for which they wrote. A lower point yet 
had to be reached, and in Verdi the extreme was 
at last attained. The fall from the harmless sen- 
timentality of ‘‘ La Sonnambula” to the morbid 
hysterics of ‘‘ La Traviata,” or to the hopeless in- 
anities of ‘‘ I] Trovatore,” was accompanied by a 
corresponding fall in musical merit, and thought- 
ful musicians felt that there was now no hope for 
opera on the Italian lines. It could not be fore- 
seen that the very man who had brought things 
to their lowest would be the foremost figure in 
the new reform. 

A renaissance of art is not accomplished all at 
once, and it is only when it is once completed 
that its real beginnings can be traced. A few 
years ago, when it first became evident that Ital- 
ian opera had taken a new lease of life, it would 
have seemed absurd to look for the first stirrings 
of vitality among the dry bones of the produc- 
tions of the worst period of opera. Yet even here 
certain scarcely perceptible motions, that seemed 
unmistakable signs of corruption, are now seen to 
be the first activities of a real and organic life. 

The name of Verdi is, and will always be, con- 
nected most closely with the establishment of the 


*Tt can hardly be necessary to point out that this beau- 
tiful form of opera has nothing whatever in common with 
that which goes by the name of ‘‘ comic opera” in England 
and America at the present day; the rickety offspring of 
the opéra boujfe, dowered with none of the parent’s saucy 
brilliance. 
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monarchy and with thea liberation of Italy. His 
sympathies were with the cause of freedom and 
independence, and, by a curious chance, the let- 
ters of his name acquired a political signification. 
As a matter of course, one of the first signs of 
national independence was the desire to throw off 
the domination not merely of the church, but of 
all that is involved in the way of prohibitions of 
certain subjects for dramatic representation, For 
such subjects Verdi has always shown a liking, 
and his boldness of choice is, indeed, almost the 
only characteristic common to all the periods of 
his career. From a purely musical point of view 
Verdi’s earlier works, down to the year 1867, give 
strangely little promise of what is to come; one 
act of ‘‘ Rigoletto” shows us that even in 1851 
the composer had an instinct for characterization, 
for, during that act, each part is consistent with 
itself, and each personage sings music differing 
in style from that allotted to the others. This 
admirable quality disappears, however, in subse- 
quent compositions, and it is only in ‘* Don Car- 
los” that it comes to light again. Besides this 
appropriateness, the work just mentioned is far 
more continuous than any of the composer’s for- 
mer operas, though in this respect it is far behind 
the ‘‘ Mefistofele ” of Arrigo Boito, produced in 
the year after it, a composition which mnst be 
considered as the first distinct utterance of the 
new dramatic methods. Not at first was it ac- 
cepted ; it was far too bold in conception for 
that, and, besides, the performance took up far 
too long a time, so that it was only successful 
when it had been subjected to thorough revision 
and compression. Only in 1875, that is to say, 
was its influence first felt. For all its many weak- 
nesses it is indisputably the channel by which the 
Wagnerian reforms were conveyed to Italy, and 
only now can we see how important has been the 
effect of those reforms in their new surroundings, 
Another illustration of the new freedom of 
thought is to be found both here and in the two 
libretti which Boito has written for Verdi. In 
each of the three works some passage occurs that 
is calculated to offend religious tastes or preju- 
dices. The defiance of the Almighty which is put 
into the mouth of Mephistopheles is, of course, 
in keeping with Goethe’s conception, although the 
parody of ecclesiastical usages in the ‘ Witches’ 
Sabbath” finds no such excuse. Again, Iago’s 
mocking ‘‘ Credo” is so completely in character 
that it can readily be forgiven, and for an excuse 
of the burlesque litany in the last scene of “ Fal- 
staff” all that can be alleged is the great beauty 
of the music to which it is set. 

Between the first and second versions of ‘‘ Me- 
fistofele” came ‘‘ Aida,” the work which marked 
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a new stage in Verdi’s development. Here, amid 
much that was merely pageant music of one sort 
or another, much of it wonderfully picturesque, 
and all effective, are to be found whole scenes of 
the utmost expressiveness, far more deeply and 
sincerely felt than anything the composer had 
produced before. The music of each scene, more- 
over, is far more continuous, and the proportion 
of songs that can be extracted for concert pur- 
poses is much smaller. In spite of its frequent 
traces of the Wagnerian influence, and more than 
one reminiscence of a Wagnerian phrase, the new 
methods were not yet completely assimilated, and 
it seemed a matter of certainty that the composer, 
already a man well advanced in years, would reach 
no further point in the advance that was already 
beginning to make itself felt in many quarters. 
The Manzoni Requiem was accepted as marking 
the ultimate attainment of Verdi’s genius, and 
the writer of the article on Verdi in Grove’s 
“Dictionary ” seemed perfectly justified in re- 
marking that “though we have a right to ex- 
pect from him a new masterpiece, still nothing 
leads us to believe that the new work may be the 
product of a nuova maniera.” The expected work 
was, of course, ‘‘ Otello,” which was only brought 
out in 1887, sixteen years after its operatic prede- 
cessor. During those years the cause of dramatic 
music in Italy seemed to be a lost cause, as far 
as progress was concerned. Ponchielli was the 
only prominent operatic composer of the time, 
and none of his works did more than reach the 
point already gained by Verdi, if indeed any of 
them attained as high a level. During those years 
—the coincidence is at least worthy of notice— 
the greatest revolution of German music was 
brought about in the completion and production 
of the ‘‘ Ring des Nibelungen ” as a whole, and of 
“* Parsival ”—of that part of Wagner’s work, that 
is, which we connect with the name of Bayreuth. 

The creation of ‘‘ Otello” showed that progress 
had by no means ceased.in Italy. Here, for the 
first time, Verdi reached the perfect freedom from 
conventionality, and the full command of emo- 
tional resource, for which he had been striving in 
“Aida” and the Requiem. The masterly ar- 
rangement of Shakespeare’s tragedy in a new 
shape, undertaken by Boito, gave the genius of 
the composer free play, and the manner in which 
the two worked together resulted in complete 
success. The storm in which the action of the 
opera begins is the fittest prelude to the tornado 
of passion that sweeps the hearer on to the climax 
of the tragedy, giving him no time to think 
whether he is listening to good music or to bad ; 
the first impression produced by the work must 
be one of something almost approaching disregard 
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CHARACTERS IN THE OPERA OF ‘‘ FALSTAFF.” 


1. Dame Quickly. 2. Nanetta. 3, Mistress Page. 4. Mistress Ford. 5. Ford. 6. Pistol. 7. Bardolf. 8. Fenton, 
9. Dr. Caius. 10. Falstaff (M. Maurel) at the Garter Inn, 


of the music as such, 
and consciousness 
merely of the enorm- 
ous emotional power 
ofthedrama. At this 
point we touch the 
single defect of the 
opera. Though the 
score is full of beauti- 
ful things, they are 
only discovered on a 
closer acquaintance, 
and at first we seem 
to have attended 
merely a performance 
of the tragedy de- 
claimed in some new, 
half-realized way, 
with a force and di- 
rectness of appeal for 
which we cannot at 
first account. When 
the structure of the 
composition is analyz- 
ed it becomes clear 
that this impression 
arises not merely from 
the overwhelming 
power of Shake- 
speare’s creation, but 
from an actual lack 
of what may be called 
the organic quality in 
the music itself. A 
certain formlessness, 
though perhaps only 
a superficial formless- 
ness, is of the essence 
of very vigorous dra- 
matic work; but as 
‘we become more and 
more intimate with 
Wagner’s later works 
the symmetry and 
beauty of structure 
which he was able to 
attain while sacrific- 
ing nothing of dra- 
matic force are in- 
creasingly perceptible. 
This is not so with 
“ Otello,” nor has that 
work the richness of 
instrumental writing 
which is one of the 
chief beauties of the 
German_ master’s 
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SIGNOR ARRIGO BOITO, AUTHOR OF THE 
LIBRETTO OF ‘‘ FALSTAFF.” - 


work. The constructive side of the new de- 
velopments had not, in fact, been wholly settled 
as yet, by Verdi at least, and there isa kind of 
“empty, swept and garnished ” condition in this, 
as in some of the works of his transitional period. 
If it had ended the composer’s career it would 
have been admitted on all sides to be his master- 
piece, and its creation one of the marvels of mu- 
sical history. But it would probably have been 
more respected than loved by the world at large, 
and by experts regarded rather-as a dramatic than 
as a musical masterpiece. 

This kind of barrenness, as of a land over which 
purifying fires have passed, was accepted in some 
quarters as an inevitable result of the new meth- 
ods. If airs and set pieces were to be done away 
with, what purely musical interest could remain ? 
So little had instrumental music penetrated into 
the nature of the Italians that their composers 
could not even be accused of putting the statue 
into the orchestra and the pedestal on the stage. 
Until lately it seemed hopeless to look any more 
to Italy for beautiful music, though some strongly 
dramatic works had their origin there, which had 
for the moment set Europe ina ferment of ex- 
citement. It is quite evident to those who think 
that the success of Mascagni’s first opera was due 
in great part to the circumstances in which it was 
produced. As the outcome of the passing craze 
for competitions of every kind, and as the work 
of a man entirely unknown, it found acceptance 
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in quarters where, it is safe to say, it would never 
have penetrated on its own merits. After mak- 
ing all allowances for the novelty of its shape, the 
point and directness of its libretto, and the in- 
tensely vivid picture of a national life which it 
presents, it remains a mystery how it should have 
obtained so phenomenal a success in countries 
where, as a rule, operatic innovations are slow to 
be received. 

To Paris belongs the distinction of having re- 
sisted the infection to which Vienna, Berlin and 
even sober London succumbed. Beyond the great 
merit that the music, like the words of ‘ Caval- 
leria Rusticana,” goes straight to the point, never 
for a moment interfering with the action of the 
piece, there is very little, indeed, that will stand 
the test of analysis. The melodies, or rather 
snatches of melody, are not particularly refined, 
nor is there anything in their treatment which 
commands the attention of musicians; and even 
in the short space of its one act the careful ob- 
server could detect the presence of a mannerism 
which threatened to become most irritating if it 
were persisted in. It is difficult to explain in 
words what this mannerism is, but a comparison 
with a certain trick of a school now dead may 
help to make it clear. In the melodies of Bellini 
and Donizetti the third, or ‘‘ mediant,” of the 
key is insisted on with a pertinacity that soon 
produces a sense of cloying sweetness ; two ad- 
mired airs in ‘* Lucia,” for instance, reiterate this 
note almost to absurdity. The corresponding 
trick .in Mascagni’s work is the sudden utterance 
of a high note accompanied by an unexpected and 
not always admissible change of harmony, a 
change which invariably places the high note in 
the position of the tonic of a new key and the 
starting point of a descending passage. In a fa- 
miliar passage in the too celebrated intermezzo 
the reiteration of this note reaches the same pitch 
of absurdity that is attained in the old-fashioned 
airs. This habit of, as it were, tearing a musical 
passion to tatters is all very well as long as the 
elemental emotions of half-educated peasants are 
in question, although even in the first work of 
Mascagni’s the hysterical element was not obscure. 
But when he attempts to treat with these meth- 
ods such idyllic stories as ‘‘ L’Ami Fritz ” or ‘* Les 
Rantzau,” the incongruity between the music and 
the words can no longer be disguised ; such an 
outburst of passionate musical emotion as accom- 
panies, for instance, the rabbi’s acceptance of the 
invitation to stay to supper, in the former work, 
is merely ridiculous. The accident of Mascagni’s 
success has, of course, had the natural result of 
stimulating competition in the same direction, 
and a number of operas in one act or more have 
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lately been produced more or less in the same 
vein. Of these the most remarkable is Leonca- 
vallo’s ‘* Pagliacci,” a very ingenious treatinent of 
a story of most respectable antiquity. A play is 
enacted by the mountebanks from whom the 
opera is named, in which the tragic dénowement 
is acted ont in real carnest, the relations of the 
husband, wife and lover being identical with those 
of the characters they play. The contrast Le- 
tween the real and the acted drama is beautifully 
rendered in the music, and the composer has 
shown most laudable restraint in the treatment 
of the catastrophe, a restraint which allows its 
full effect to be realized. Two other works by 
new men form a group with this, the ‘ Mala 
Vita” of Giordano and the “ Biriecchino” of Mu- 
gnone, both of which appeal to tlie public by their 
boldness or unconventionality of subject rather 
than by the merits of their music. The latter, 
indeed, seems to depend for its attraction on 
the fact that the prima donna enacts the part of 
a street boy. 

The element of chance enters so largely into 
these competitions that it is perhaps fortunate for 
them that they were not attempted in England ; 
whatever their artistic results, there can be no 
doubt of their flourishing condition, and so 
long as the public interest in them continues 
so long will the game go on as merrily as 
heretofore, for publisher and composer alike. 

Meanwhile in other directions activity has 
been displayed. Franchetti, the Meyerbeer of 
the new movement, with his gorgeously up- 
holstered operas ‘‘ Azrael” and ‘ Cristoforo 
Colombo,” has failed to make a very deep 
impression on the public, although his feel- 
ing for effective concerted pieces is undoubt- 
edly great, and the musical interest of his 
work is a good deal less slight than that of 
the fashionable school. Puccini’s ‘‘ Le Villi” 
and ‘* Manon Lescaut ” are works on the right 
lines, well conceived and executed, with real 
beauty and sustained power ; it will be easier 
to judge of the latter when a little time has 
passed. 

It is no wonder that time should be re- 
quired for a judgment on this last achieve- 
ment of Italian art, for its production took 
place at a moment when the attention of the 
whole musical world was taken up with what 
can only be described as the crowning work, 
not only of the most famous of living Italian 
composers, but of the operatic art of the pres- 
ent day, the ‘‘commedia lirica” of ‘ Fal- 
staff,” in which the mature genius of Verdi 
has at last found free expression. Enough has 
been said in all quarters of the astonishment 
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universally felt that aman in his eightieth year 
should accomplish a work which in mere tech- 
nical elaboration surpasses all that he has hitherto 
written; this astonishment, and the inevitable 
accident of the national excitement engendered 
by expectation long delayed, by rehearsals held 
with closed doors, by a thousand details calcu- 
lated to stimulate curiosity, had the result of 
making the first performance one of the great 
events of musical history. 

It is the work itself, however, not the manner 
of its performance, that has most real interest 
for musicians. Of the marvelous skill with which 
the book has been arranged from ‘*'The Merry 
Wives of Windsor ” for operatic purposes this is 
hardly the place tospeak ; it is impossible to help 
feeling that the spirit of Shakespeare is over the 
whole, and that he would be contented with the 
new shape in which his work has been cast if he 
could be made to understand enough of the exi- 
gencies of opera to take for granted the necessary 
alterationsand condensations it has had to undergo. 
Each addition from ‘* Henry the Fourth,” each 
instance in which two of Shakespeare’s characters 
have been rolled into one, is a real addition to the 
effectiveness of the opera. 


SIGNOR RICORDI, VERDI'S PUBLISHER AND 
REPRESENTATIVE. 
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VERDI AND THE SINGERS CALLED BEFORE THE CURTAIN AT THE FIRST PERFORMANCE 
OF ‘‘ FALSTAFF ’—LA SCALA THEATRE, MLLAN, FEBRUARY 9TH, 1893. 


The additions from other sources are very established conventions, such as the set pieces of 


slight, and refer only to the lyrical scenes between 


operatic history, ‘‘ Falstaff ” is even more uncom- 


Anne and Fenton. The pretty couplet adopted promising than “ Otello,” but in spite of this the 


by Boccaccio from a popular 
traditional verse, and the 
lovely sonnet sung by Fen- 
ton at the beginning of the 
third act, are thoroughly in 
-keeping with the whole de- 
sign, and no quality in 
Boito’s book is more con- 
spicuous than reverence for 
his original. Of the man- 
ner in which it has been set 
to music it is most difficult 
to speak without incurring 
a charge of exaggeration, 
for it is only the plainest 
truth that no one acquaint- 
ed merely with Verdi’s 
former works—even includ- 
ing ‘‘ Otello” in the num- 
ber—could have conceived 
it possible that he, of all 
men, should be able to pro- 
duce a work so brilliantly 
humorous, so dainty in its 
refinement, or so full of 
musical value and interest. 
In its abandonment of old- 


M. VICTOR MAUREL, WHO CREATED 
THE ROLE OF ‘‘ FALSTAFF.” 


music of the new opera is 
infinitely more beautiful 
and organic in construction 
than that of its predeces- 
sor. The void before re- 
ferred to has been filled, 
and with music of the high- 
estorder. We must go back 
to Beethoven before we find 
scherzos as irresistible in 
their witty conciseness as 
the two scenes'in the Gar- 
ter Inn, each of which is 
“developed” with infinite 
skill on happily invented 
musical themes. Mozart 
wrote no minuet of fresher, 
younger style than the love- 
ly little piece to the strains 
of which the two bridal pro- 
cessions enter the glade by 
Herne’s Oak; and for a 
parallel to the magnificent 
fugue with which the work 
closes one seeks in vain even 
in the works of Bach, for 
the Leipsic cantor, though 
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a master of merriment, never got so rollicking a 
note into his music as the Italian has introduced 
without transgressing a single restriction with 
which the form is surrounded. Verdi’s fondness 
for great ensembles, a feature sometimes pro- 
ductive of nothing more than noise in the finales 
of his earlier operas, bears noble fruit in this last 
work. The ‘‘chattering” quartet of female 
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voices, with the subsequent nonet, is a remarka- 
bly fine example of intricacy put to the best uses ; 
and the whole scene of the escape of Falstaff from 
Ford’s house is not less masterly in construction 
than it is comic in effect. Here, bya pardonable 
license, the lovers are brought upon the scene, 
and hidden behind a screen already discarded by 
Falstaff when he takes to the clothes basket, so 
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that the tender accents uttered by them as they 
stand absorbed in each other form a melodic 
groundwork for the chattering phrases of the an- 
gry husband and his companions, the groans of 
the fat knight smothered in dirty linen, and the 
admonitions of the merry wives and Mrs. Quickly 
as they keep him hidden. The love music 
throughout strikes exactly the right note for such 
an episode in comedy of the kind to which Shake- 
speare’s play belongs; it is charmingly bright, 
and though by no means unexpressive, is entirely 
free from any touch of sentimentality that might 
jar with the comic music which precedes and fol- 
lows it. 

Fenton’s sonnet, with its lovely cor anglais ob- 
bligato, has a touch of romance in keeping with 
the character of the scene in Windsor Forest, a 
scene which, in its sustained power and constantly 
changing beauty, makes the musical as well as 
the dramatic climax of the opera. ‘To the part of 
Falstaff belong, as is only natural, the greater 
number of the salient passages in the work ; his 
fine declamatory version of the ‘‘ Honor ” speech 
in- Henry the Fourth” (i. v. 1) is a parallel to 
the Credo” in “ Otello,” but not quite so effect- 
ive for the general public; the passage that 
moves the audience to the greatest demonstra- 
tions of delight is a delicious little scherzo in the 
course of the duet with Mrs. Ford, set to words 
beginning, ‘* Quand’ ero paggio del duca di Nor- 
folek,” and most lightly orchestrated ; the ex- 
cellently conceived soliloquy at the beginning of 
the third act, and the fine entry in the forest 
scene, afford good opportunities to a capable 
singer. It has been felt that the part is a little 
wanting in the unetuous humor which, to Eng- 
lish ideas, is the leading ‘‘note” in Falstaff’s 
character ; this is probably due far more to the 
singer than to either Boito or Verdi, for M. 
Maurel cannot get free from the touch of the 
cynicism which so well became him in the char- 
acter of Iago, and this cynicism is certainly not 
required by anything in the music. 

It is usual on such occasions as this to allude 
to the performance as one that can never be sur- 
passed, and to praise the members of an “ original 
cast” as if they were necessarily better than their 
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successors could be—as if, in fact, the cant phrase 
of ‘‘ creating” the parts were actually true. This 
can hardly be maintained in connection with the 
performance at the Scala on the 9th of February 
last. M. Maurel was in many respects first-rate, 
but very few of his companions reached a high 
level ; the female singers especially were one and 
all victims of the tremolo to such an extent that 
it was apparently impossible for any one of them 
to sing a note steadily ; Signor Pini-Corsi made 
the most of the fine part of Ford, and delivered 
an exceedingly powerful soliloquy in the second 
act with admirable emphasis. The orchestra was 
indeed superb, and was well conducted by Signor 
Mascheroni ; but for an ideal performance of the 
work we shall probably have to wait some time. 
The style of the musi¢ is but ill suited to singers 
who have yelled themselves hoarse in Mascagni’s 
hysterical passages; and as a matter of fact it 
seems probable that the Opéra Comique in Paris 
will be the first theatre to realize Verdi’s ideal 
completely. 

Whether or not the public lose its head over 
“Falstaff,” as it lost it over “ Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana,” there can be no sort of doubt as to the 
ultimate and enduring success of the opera. It 
is not of an age, but for all time, and the position 
of “Figaro” in the future is not more secure 
than that of the new work. It will be curious to 
see what influence it will have on Italian art, for 
it can hardly be fruitless. For the present state 
of culture in Italy it is considerably too good. In 
spite of the demonstrations of enthusiasm and all 
the circumstances of its production, it was not 
difficult to perceive a slightly puzzled feeling in 
many of the audience, and this was more notice- 
able at the later performances, which were, of 
course, much less largely attended by foreigners 
than by the habditués of the Scala. The final fig- 
ure was, alas! considerably above their powers of 
comprehension, and in fact the great bulk of the 
audience were evidently a little bored by it, as well 
as by some of the other more elaborate passages. 
Until the domination of the Mascagni element 
shall have passed away this crowning achieve- 
ment of comic music will have to seek outside 
Italy for perfect and intelligent appreciation. 


THE OLDEST BOOK IN THE WORLD 


By J. H. Mitcuiner, F.R.A.S. 


THE only complete work that, without ques- 
tion, can lay claim to being the oldest book in the 
world is known as the ‘* Papyrus Prisse,” and 


now forms one of the treasures of the Bibliotheque . 
Nationale. It was presented to the great library 
of Paris by a Frenchman of the name of Prisse, 
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who discovered the papyrus at Thebes. The 
tomb in which it was found contained the mum- 
my of one of the Entews of the eleventh, or first 
Theban, dynasty. The date when the manuscript 
was written cannot, therefore, have been later 
than 2500 B.c. But if the exact age of this iden- 
tical copy should be doubtful, we know precisely, 
from the text itself, the date of its composition, 
as it states it was compiled by one Ptah-hotep, 
who lived in the reign of King Assa. The fuill 
title runs: ‘Precepts of the Prefect Ptah-hotep, 
under the King of the South and North, Assa.” 
As this king was the last but one of the fifth 
dynasty, Ptah-hotep, who flourished in the reign 
of this Pharaoh, and held the distinguished office 
of “ Prefect,” must have compiled his work about 
8350 B.c. Divided into forty-four paragraphs or 
chapters, the work is something very much more 
than a mere literary curiosity. It is written in 
the Egyptian hieratic character ; is rhythmic, if 
not poetic; is addressed to the educated classes, 
and embodies throughout high and noble princi- 
ples for the regulation of individual life and con- 
duct, and for the maintenance of good govern- 
ment. ‘The man in authority is enjoined by this 
very ancient writer to labor at all times to bea 
true gentleman, lest from his own defects of char- 
acter he suffer the authority given him by favor 
of the Supreme Being to be weakened. 

An Egyptian Prefect was the highest dignitary 
in the land, second only in authority to Pharaoh 
himself. It was the office held by Joseph in the 
Biblical story: ‘Only in the throne will I be 
greater than thou.” 

All our greatest Egyptologists bear testimony 
to the extraordinary civilization of ancient Egypt. 
The work of Ptah-hotep fully confirms this posi- 
tion. It testifies to a height of culture and re- 
finement obtaining in Egyptian society 5,240 years 
ago, that to our Western circumscribed notions of 
modern superiority are simply inconceivable. The 
teachings of the ‘‘ Precepts ” more than justify all 
that has been said by Egyptologists. ‘* It is cer- 
tain,” says Professor Renouf, ‘‘ that at least 3000 
years before Christ there was in Egypt a powerful 
and elaborately organized monarchy, enjoying a 
material civilization, in many respects not inferior 
to that of Europe in the last century.” Lepsius 
writes : ‘* The fourth dynasty ascended the throne 
about 3124 B.c., and at that time, long before our 
usual ideas of the development of nations, there 
is found a people highly instructed in all the arts 
of peace ; a state carefully organized ; a hierarchy 
firmly founded, minutely divided, and organized 
even to the smallest external matters; a univer- 
sally diffused. system of writing, and the common 
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use of papyrus; in short, a civilization which in 
all essential points has already attained its full 
maturity, and only by close investigation is sub- 
sequent further development in some directions 
discovered.” 

The wisdom and high moral teaching which are 
embodied in the precepts of Ptah-hotep abun- 
dantly confirm this testimony. This old writer 
urgently enforces on rulers the cultivation of the 
doctrine of ‘* Ma,” an Egyptian dogma, compre- 
hending “the true, the beautiful, the good.” 
“Ma” is the principle of order and harmony in 
everything ; it is the steadfast pursuit of wisdom, 
knowledge and obedience—obedience as the best 
of all. Although, as in modern expression, we 
should say ‘‘ extremely liberal” on many subjects, 
politically, Ptah-hotep displays an Oriental horror 
of innovators and innovations. Ideas that may 
be new to the generation are not necessarily new 
to the world, and changes do not always imply 
progress. ‘‘Good government,” he says, ‘‘can 
only be secured by the appointment of good gov- 
ernors. He who is placed in authority over a 
large number of men must be without reproach, 
and, in spite of his power, never forget that there 
are daws. ‘The neglect of this principle is the 
cause of revolutions ; when the great forget their 
duty, why should not the small take their place ?” 
(chap. 5). According to Ptah-hotep, contempo- 
rary estimates of human actions are not always the 
most reliable or the most enduring. ‘ Not of the 
counsel of the flatterers of to-day is it needful to 
take heed; it is of the judgment of posterity 
rather, which renders justice to righteous ac- 
tions” (chap. 14). ‘* Only by a consistent life of 
reverence for knowledge and wisdom ; by observ- 
ing a just moderation in everything ; not abusing 
authority, but by seeking to inspire love rather 
than fear, can we hope to appear *tefore postefity 
with honor” (chap. 6). The great man is to re- 
member that ‘‘he #s only the dispenser of the 
gifts of the Supreme ;~and if, coming of low ori- 
gin, he has attained to high honor, he must not, 
as is too often the case, be putfed up by his good 
fortune, but should consider the new duties which 
his rank imposes on him as the steward of the 
Almighty” (chap. 30). 

In sixteen different instances in which Ptah- 
hotep speaks of God, he does so in the singular 
number—an argument happily no longer needed to 
establish the monotheistic character of the Egyp- 
tian religion. 

‘¢ The precepts of Ptah-hotep ” have been trans- 
lated from the hieratic into French by M. Virey, 
and retranslated into English by Professor Os- 
good. 
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“©*T AM COME, AN UNREPENTING PENITENT TO MY FA'THER CONFESSOR, MY FRIEND,’ HE SAID, 
STANDING GRAVELY BEFORE HER WITH BOWED ILEAD.” 


WHICH WAS TO BLAME? 


By Bette Hunt, 


“TEXAS ?” 

“Yes, Texas. Why not ?” 

“Well, it seems impossible, incongruous. I 
cannot conceive of a ‘l'exas woman who is not 
sun-browned, coarse-haired and——” 

“¢ Carries a pistol in her hip pocket ?” 

“Oh, no! You will not be serious; Zam. I 
have been scheming and praying for this intro- 
duction all these three weeks I have been seeing 
you here, but you are always surrounded by a 
crowd of people.” 

“Yes, Iam right popular.” 


«<* Right’ popular! That settles it! 


I guess 
Vol. XXXVI, No. 3—23. 


you are from somewhere ‘down South.’ And 
why not Texas, a3 you pertinently ask! Happy 
Texas——” 

“«'To have me away ?” 

‘‘There you go again. I see that you are a 
tease, and I believe you are a flirt, though I do 
not know you well enongh yet to tell you so.” 

She laughed a low little laugh, and smelt her 
flowers, turning her head from side to side, and 
sniffing her sensitive, arched nostrils, very much 
after the manner, he thought, of one of her half 
tamed bronchos testing dubiously his first wisp of 
pressed hay. 
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«These hothouse flowers are very disappoint- 
ing,” she said. <‘* They are all show and empti- 
ness, like the people for whose transient enjoy- 
ment thev are aborted. They wilt in a half-even- 
ing, and have no fragrance to speak of.” 

“©You shall have some from the country so 
soon as——” 

““No. Since I come to think of it, I prefer 
these. They make one think. After all, they 
harmonize with their environment. They are 
the natural product of the excrescence they grow 
upon. We metropolitanized animals fume a great 
deal about the abnormalities of our surroundings, 
but we really would not have them different. 
Now, for instance, I, who fuss about the empti- 
ness of these flowers, do not even know who sent 
them. Shocking, of course !—but I wear them. 
I do not know who or what are these people I 
meet here, but I smile, and fraternize with them. 
I do not know where or whence lead the dirty 
streets I tread, but I follow them. It is the same 
old story of the sweet unattainable—the moth 
and star. It is the old, old story of the charm 
of exploration and forbiddenness which lured our 
first parents to expulsion from paradise.” 

“ Do you not think that paradise often lies out- 
side of the prescribed Eden ?” he asked. 

«‘ Always! Do you remember those beautiful, 
if impossible, short stories of Ouida—her earlier 
ones, written when the milk of human kindness 
filled up and overflowed her passionate young 
heart—how those provincials always yearned for, 
and dreamed of, Paris ? Paris! Paris! It rang 
in their ears. and swam before their eyes, making 
them forget the blue sky and green grass, the 
still waters and deep, hushed forests. <‘ Paris! 
Paris ? the maiden sighed, as she gathered grapes 
in the purple vineyards, or spun flax under the 
apricot trees in the sunshine. ‘Paris! Paris! 
cried the youth, as he swung his scythe over the 
golden wheat, or, leaning upon his shepherd’s 
crook, lifted his eyes where sky and mountain 
met—the sky which reached to Paris, the mountain 
which shut ont Paris—forgetting and tramping 
upon the gentian and primrose at his feet. They 
all get to Paris—else where were the artistic and 
sequential use of longing ? he promises of the 
soul have more indefinite fulfillment 7m books 
than owt of them, I observe. Oh, yes! they all 
get to Paris, and they starve in Paris, but they 
do not go away. It is a Circe’s Cave from which 
they would not escape if they could. Their wan- 
dering feet blister upon the cruel stones, their 
eves grow dim with weeping, and their faces 
pinched with hunger ; in their attics thev toss 
and dream of the green fields and singing birds, 
but they go not back to them. They. have caught 
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the infection of achieving, which ends—not with 
achievement, but life.” ‘ 

She paused and looked at him. His face must 
have been very sympathetic and comprehending, 
for it disturbed her not. 

“Do you know,” she went on, “I think life is 
a mere question of equipoise—degree—or, more 
mathematically, centre of gravity. Spiritual and 
intellectual influence is atomic, just as sub- 
stantial influence is, and revolves in circles. So 
long as one individuality keeps without the range 
of another individuality of greater specific den- 
sity than itself, just so long may it remain a spe- 
cial or distinct force. Extremes are all that 
count, in the ultimate — rigidity or abandon. 
Watch Carmencita dance. She does not dance; 
she simply throws out, pellmell, upon her audience 
the power and essence of her physical magnetism. 
She makes no half-plays, no feints. If she curbed 
herself one iota it would become mere sensuous 
posing. It is the abandon physical. See that 
woman with her bosom uncovered to the chal- 
lenged gaze of the public. It is beautiful be- 
cause it is nature, and unequivocal. If she once 
raised her fan to shield it, or lowered her lids to 
realize it, it would become vulgar nudity. It is 
the abandon of unconsciousness—a fair counter- 
feit of the abandon of a little naked child rolling 
upon the grass of a village common. 

“So it is with the mental as well as the moral 
conditions of life. Custom has set certain arbi- 
trary bounds. We must keep within those bounds, 
or know no bounds. We may not make them 
for ourselves. Once venture beyond the sand- 
bars of certainty into the ocean of chance, and 
there are only two things to do: double up 
and go to the bottom, or toss yourself upon the 
first wave which comes along, and say, ‘ Whither 
thou goest, J go.’ There is no standing still, no 
going back. Compromises are the devil’s com- 
mission on bad bargains. They stick in the soul 
like a thorn in the flesh.” 

She stopped suddenly. 

“‘T beg your pardon,” she said. ‘I had for- 
gotten that I was not talking to myself—thinking 
out loud, as I do, to. get effects. What a lot of 
nonsense I have been saying !” 

** You have only saved us the tedious process 
of ‘ getting acquainted,’ ” he answered, then went 
on, smiling, yet very tenderly: ‘“‘And so the 
haughty, self-sufficient-looking little woman is 
homesick, discouraged, yet determined to go on.” 

““You are discerning, and too personal !” she 
exclaimed, frowning. ‘‘ You may bring me a 
glass of punch, please ; these rooms are intolera- 
bly warm.” 

They were sitting in one of the antechambers 
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opening off the main drawing room of a great 
literary woman, whose evening ‘at home” it was, 
and whose house was filled with people come os- 
tensibly to pay their respects to their hostess, 
but in reality to see and be seen, to meet to- 
gether and cry their wares, under the cover of 
mutual entertainment, as zealously and as jeal- 
ously as a pack of fishwives on market day. 

It was a heterogeneous gathering of ‘ists ”— 
novelists, journalists, artists, pianists, elocution- 
ists ; everybody was somebody ; no drones there, 
nor driftwood. Every man had his ax to grind, 
and each must take his turn at the reciprocity 
grindstone of boredom. 

There was the editor in chief, posing pomp- 
ously before his aspiring satellites, swelling out in 
the fourth quarter of his fullmoondom of glory, 
illuminating the way for those strings of cres- 
cents twinkling presumptuously above the horizon 
of his evening sky. 

There was the “made” young woman, self- 
satisfied and gracious, with her trailing gown, 
white shoulders and veni-vidi-vicit expression. 

There was the ‘‘coming woman,” a little nerv- 
ous in her Josephine gown, with its modestly 
suggestive V neck, her bouquet of buds and her 
ingénue air. 

There was the green fledgeling, with his neck 
arched, his topknot preened, but the pin feath- 
ers showing painfully upon his ambitious wings. 

There was the “successful writer,” cold-faced 
and dlasé, with a very large bust and a very small 
waist, a trifle too much rouge and a trifle too lit- 
tle hair. She was there merely from force of 
habit—that ruling passion strong in death which 
had prompted her in the far-off days of her ‘‘ com- 
ing womanhood ” to avail herself of everything 
she could get on the strength of her professional 
card. 

There was the rising young actor, long-haired 
and clean-shaven, with his week’s salary invested 
in a new dress suit, and his unpaid board bills 
sleeping the blissful sleep of transient forgetful- 
ness in the pocket of his old checkered vest at 
home. 

There was the realistic painter, long-haired and 
preoceupied, making a study of a woman as she 
stood twirling her fan and the hopes of her lover 
round her finger, the white curve of her shoul- 
ders thrown out like alabaster against a back- 
ground of red draperies. 

There was the funny man, of saturnine expres- 
sion ; and the book reviewer, sphinxlike and re- 
tiring. 

And there was this Texas woman, Kate Cam- 
eron, and this man, Bayard Neil, who had fallen 
in love with her. 
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She belonged to the coming-woman series. She 
had published two fairly good novels, and was 
making a brave showing, and a scant living, on 
free-lance work for the newspapers and magazines. 
She had begun her career two years previous, 
under the regulation auspices of letters of intro- 
duction from country-town editors to those of the 
city, but had soon had the sense to throw them 
away and stand upon the solid bottom of her own 
ability and *‘ nerve.” She was twenty-five years 
old, quite talented and very ambitious. She 
would ‘‘ get there ”— even other women admitted 
that. She was a bit eccentric and altogether in 
earnest. If it were true, as Bayard Neil had said, 
that she was a “coquette,” or “ homesick,” or 
“discouraged but determined,” she was not aware 
of it. Her mind and energies were given over to 
more important considerations. She was popular 
with both men and women, and could have had 
a great deal of attention if she had cared for it. 

This man Neil interested her as no one else had 
in New York. She watched him as he threaded 
his way through the crowd with the glass of 
punch, and thought that he was very good to look 
upon—tall, fair, with a finely posed head and a 
handsome, thoughtful face. When he handed 
her the punch she noticed that his hands were 
very white and shapely, yet masculine to the fin- 
ger tips. They made her think of a pair of wind- 
tanned hands “ out West ” which had offered her, 
never a glass of punch in a fashionable drawing 
room, to be sure, but manya sweet draught of 
water cooped within the crown of his soft felt 
hat, she frowning as she drank from so untempt- 
ing a goblet, but smiling as she watched the sun- 
shine dance upon his brown hair and good brown 
face and eyes to match. 

She did not want to think of Will now. He 
had stoically agreed with her, when she was at 
home last summer, that they were utterly unsuited 
to each other, and they had parted the best of 
friends—but friends only, putting aside the old 
love which had not progressed with its progressive 
inspirer. It was strange that this man, with his 
college learning and conventional manners, should 
remind her of Will—honest, blunt Will Rankin, 
whose schoolhouse had been a book under a mes- 
quite bush while he herded cattle ; whose philos- 
ophy and metaphysics, the instincts of a good 
mind formulated by experience ; whose arts, the 
symphonies of wild birds, the trees shadowing 
themselves in the pools, the cattle standing in the 
green grass, the shifting pictures of sunsets and 
Gulf clouds ; whose sciences, the sun’s heat, the 
wind’s voice, the buddings of springtime and the 
decayings of winter. 

When she went home that night she continued 
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to think of Bayard Neil. She knew that he was 
a journalist of repute, and ‘“‘had a history,” so 
the women said. Further than that, she knew 
nothing about him. She had taken him as she 
did the flowers, the rest of the people and the un- 
known streets—on faith. He had said something, 
by the way, to make her suspect that he had sent 
those flowers. If she had been sure of it she 
would have snubbed him ; as it was, she liked the 
spice of uncertainty and romanticism. 

The next morning’s mail brought her a book 
which he had promised to send her, and that 
evening a note asking formal permission to call. 
While she chatted and sipped tea with a friend 
she adddressed to him her card, stating that she 
was at home on Thursday evenings. What did it 
matter? What were the conventionalities to 
such as they ? The bottom rock of their profes- 
sion, the password of their Bohemia, was Individ- 
ualism. Those drawing-room introductions were 
the most patent subterfuges. They were all blind 
led by the blind, and liable any time to a tumble 
into the ditch of confusion. 

Thursday afternoon brought her flowers, this 
time openly, from him—great jack roses, Maré- 
chal Niels, lilacs and violets galore. It was sweet 
to be so remembered and complimented. Will 
was right: her life measure had broadened. Prai- 
rie flowers and creek water in a cavalier’s som- 
brero were all very well for tiie old days, but now 
were the days of her red roses and claret cups ! 
Alas! she was only a woman, for all her two noy- 
els and her wise philosophizing about influences. 

So this was the beginning, followed up by ¢é¢e-d- 
té/e calls, drives, theatres and operas, with mid- 
night lunches afterward, then sitting alone before 
her low-burned fire, waiting for sleep to come, and 
thinking ruefully of the unfinished story on her 
desk. 

And all the time she was growing to like him 
more and more, and to trust him less and less. 
Can you understand how this can be ? It is noth- 
ing more nor less than the duality of our natures, 
the Jekyll and Hyde of us at war with each 
other, the result determined by—will power ? or 
fate ? Who shall say ? 

For one thing, she felt, rather than believed, 
that he was keeping something from her. She 
believed that he loved her, and knew that he re- 
spected her. His personality appealed to hers as 
no man’s had ever done, but Alas for that 
“but” in a woman’s heart regarding the man 
she loves! It is the one little pebble in the cur- 
rent of her heart stream, fretting, obstructing ; 
now lying cool, white and still at the bottom ; 
now rolling and chafing an undertow impossible 
to serenity. 
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She found it irresistibly sweet to sit beside him 
on winter evenings, in the warm glow of her fire- 
side, each chatting half-formulated opinions and 
experiences, which were taken up and finished by 
the other; reading from the same book, or glanc- 
ing up from a study in the coals to meet the an- 
swering eyes of the other, with no word spoken 
between them. 

There were no love passages. She liked it go. 
She had reread Plato, and gone back on the 
wings of her sweet-sixteen ideality to a firmer 
faith than ever in friendship between man and 
woman, that beautiful tie ‘too good to be be- 
lieved,” as Emerson says. Yes, she liked it so. 
It made her feel more comfortable about Will, 
whom she still felt speaking to her when the 
south winds blew over the park and the daisies 
looked at her from the florist’s windows. 

She often drove throngh the park with Bayard 
Neil, those cold, sunny afternoons, with the leaf- 
less trees rustling overhead, the smooth drives 
curving away into endless lincs of beauty, the 
shouting children upon the ice ponds, and the 
sparrows agreeing with her that life was ‘‘ sweet ! 
sweet ! no matter how bleak the world for a sea- 
son.” She loved to feel the frosty wind drive the 
warmth from her heart to her checks ; to look up 
at him, tranquil of eye and passion, and say to 
herself, ‘‘ Now will I read me this man.” But 
she never read deeper than the fair exterior. The 
cold drive meant a hot dinner and wine, at Del- 
monico’s, perhaps, or perhaps at the Knicker- 
bocker or the Black Cat, for the sake of variety 
and the interesting character studies one sees 
there ; then home in the gloaming, to try and 
pick up the thread of that unfinished story, but 
to find her cheek leaning on her palm and her 
heart throbs counting over and over the fretful 
evolutions of that one little pebble. 

Early one morning he was announced. She 
was surprised and a little annoyed. He knew 
that the forenoon was her only reliable time for 
writing. 

He looked very grave, almost antagonistic, as 
she entered the room. 

She felt the blood forsake her cheeks, and knew 
that some kind of a reckoning was at hand. She 
put out her hand, however, and smiled a good 
morning, in acknowledgment of which he turned 
and flung up the window shade, letting a flood of 
sunlight into the room. 

“Sit there, please,” he said, seriously; ‘‘ we 
must have no half-lights on this interview.” Then, 
smiling sadly, ‘I want to look at you. I may 
never see you again, though that depends upon 
yourself ——” 

While he was speaking so brokenly he had 
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taken her hand and seated her in the full glare of 
the sunshine, where she sat mute but expectant, 
appealing yet defiant, as a woman of her temper- 
ament might look at a man whom she loved, and 
believed was going to strike her. 

‘“‘Tam come, an unrepenting penitent to my 
father confessor, my friend,” he said, standing 
gravely before her with bowed head ; ‘‘ for I am 
not sorry that I love you. Must my paradise 
be the less sweet because it has been found out- 
side the gates of that Eden guarded by the flam- 
ing swords of the cherubim and seraphim ?” 

He paused, but she answered him not. Her 
breath came in little hot gasps from the lips 
parted like a split pomegranate, and her uplifted 
eyes asked him more questions than he would be 
able to answer or forget in a lifetime. 

‘‘T am very, very wretched, Kate !” he went 
on. ‘I drank some brandy with the men last 
night, and it must have inflamed my brain to an 
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exaggerated realization of where I—we—are drift- 
ing. It wonld be a parody upon the most holy 
instincts of the human heart to tell you that I 
love you. I am a villain and a coward, child ! 
I ama married man! My wife is——” 

Something in her face made him stop. Slowly, 
majestically, she arose from her chair, hands up- 
lifted, cheeks flaming, eyes blazing. 

“‘ Spare yourself the humiliation of further ex- 
planation,” she said, calmly. ‘‘I understand. I 
have been—yes, I have been——” She caught 
her breath and smiled bitterly. ‘‘ But I will be 
as generous to myself as to you—I will spare my- 
self also.” 

She passed from the room. He heard the rustle 
of the parted and closing portiéres, then the 
softer trailing of her gown across the hall. When 
he looked up the sunlight had gone from the 
window, and something told him that that win- 
dow bounded the zenith and horizon of his life. 


WASHINGTON, FROM ROSSLYN HEIGHTS. 


GOVERNMENT LIFE 


AT WASHINGTON. 


By FREDERICK S. DANIEL. 


THE very fact of its capitalship makes Wash- 
ing something of a court. True, from the royal 
point of view it is not even the skeleton of one, 
but wealth and fashion are getting more and more 
pleased to make of it ‘‘a republican court ” where- 
in an elegant simplicity may reign. The city it- 
self, with accumulating treasures and attractions, 
is beautiful, ‘‘ good enough for a king to live in,” 
as the saying is. Its society is nationally recruited 
and in full possession of the two requisites, wealth 
and leisure. Connection with the government 


gives prestige, means and facilities, and especially 
plenty of spare time, as it is everywhere a recog- 
nized rule that government business must go with 
snail pace, and so, like that little animal, it car- 
ries protection on its back and is always ready to 
be stopped withont any damage. As a chosen 
capital city it possesses many advantages, its in- 
crease in culture, refinement, wealth and health- 
fulness being every year quite marked. The gen- 
eral tone and manners prevailing in it are, if not 
courtly, still far more polished than those obtain- 
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ing in the purely commercial cities, where society, 
strictly so called, is impossible, because all the 
men are busy working bees and have no time to 
expend in the ornate salon proper. As in every 
other capital, a gift of the gab is evolved in it, a 
proneness to employ time in gossip, scandal and 
fabulous stories that grow as they go, and hence 
there is no lack of “court news” in its midst. 


The White House, as the centre of ‘the re- - 


publican court,” has its charmed circle, and to 
enter it is considered a privilege, to be an intimate 
of ita high honor. The President is not only its 
ruler, but he is also the ruler of ten miles square 
about it which form the District of Columbia. 
It matters not who ‘the President” be, for, 
though he bore any name and were like a forked 
radish with a face fantastically carved upon it 
with a knife, a President is a President, and as 
such is there to receive the general homage, being 
above all other presidents. As for his mansion, 
it is a small, plain, white-painted building with 
big pillars and eagle-marked lamps on its front 
porch, handsomely furnished internally (at lav- 
ish cost, as government pays), and externally sur- 
rounded by a small park with respectable trees. 
The building was first used for a New Year’s re- 
ception in 1801, and is now so inadequate that 
appropriations have been talked of for a new one. 
All the Presidents have dwelt in it, except the 
first one. Of the four great Presidents, who seem 
to have arisen from the requirements of their 
epochs, Washington did not occupy it, as it was 
not in existence in his day; but the three others, 
Jefferson, Lincoln and Grant, lived through their 
terms in it, or, rather, during the time that office 
was theirs. All the small calibre of Presidents 
have lived comfortably in it, though naturally 
without conferring any renown on its walls. 
Viewed, on a diplomatic or swell occasion, with 
its array of lights, vehicles, music, toilets and 
uniforms, the White House is at least a faint re- 
minder of some royal palace, where kings and 
queens are wont to slide around on well-waxed 
floors and be bowed down to after a very low 
model. 

The President is the head centre, but the elect, 
if not select, legislating ‘‘ Four Hundred,” the 
Senators and Representatives, constitute the main 
body of Washington society—themselves, their 
families, friends, supporters and heelers, not to 
speak of their sovereign constituents who visit 
the city to give them a call, truly more on busi- 
ness than pleasure. Yet ‘Four Hundred” as 
they are, there is no divinity hedging them around 
at Washington. Where there are nearly a hun- 
dred Senators representing States with equal 
rights, they get to be unavoidably regarded upon 
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a blackberry or huckleberry footing, practically 
as alike as two drops of water in the eyes of the 
Washingtonians, Whatever eminence a Senator 
may hold at home, however he may fill his State 
with his fame and be accordingly pointed out, he 
attracts no notice on Pennsylvania Avenue, be- 
cause his kind have become familiar objects, in- 
deed flat, stale and unprofitable. He is a fish for 
the visiting lobbyists to catch and handle—not 
even an avenue bootblack can get the least pull 
on him. Amidst these indifferent surroundings, 
none is first fiddle, or, rather, they are all classed 
as first fiddles. The ‘‘ Congressmen,” too, that 
is, the simple Representatives fresh from the peo- 
ple, are accepted on a similarly equal footing of 
power, and no tricks are played on them, for each 
is, in the citizens’ long experience, set down asa 
terrible ‘little joker,” conspicuously unreliable. 
Along with Congress and the Supreme Court, the 
foreign Diplomatic Corps, with its lustre, helps 
the scenes, as do the wealthy, cultured classes of 
people attracted from other cities. 

Next in importance to the foregoing is the rank 
and file of the army of government employés in 
varying numbers, generally increasing, rarely de- 
creasing, with their families, friends, etc. A re- 
cent estimate places the number of them at 
25,000, not all, but most of them, clerks protected 
by the Civil Service Law in the tenure of their of- 
fices during good behavior, like the Judges of the 
Supreme Court. This army of employés does the 
mechanical work that the great legislative and 
executive minds think out; it performs the 
government’s drudgery. After these come the 
wretched natives, who live on the crumba that 
fall to the outer rim of the city, and are now. 
pretty much where the Fathers of the Republic 
left them at the last meeting of the centuries. 
At the bottom, though not least considering their 
prominence, are the cohorts of Africa, who do all 
the heavy labor that there is to do, and that they 
have a mind to do, though on the spot it is a 
standing puzzle how these numerous cohorts man- 
age to live there, outside of ‘de Souf.” And the 
keystone in this Washington structure is the 
Treasury, which deals out annually 8300,000,000 
or 80, the citizens spending all of it that they can 
lay their hands upon. 

In view of the never-failing bounteousness of 
the national Treasury and the general attractive- 
ness of the city, government life at Washington 
exercises a peculiarly irresistible fascination on 
all who have once entered upon its career. Poli- 
ticians of high and low degree, who have tasted 
the sweets of official position in the capital, esti- 
mate themselves almost outcasts without them, 
and to retain or recover their enjoyment a life 
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struggle is not considered too dear. National 
notoriety or applause completely overshadows and 
belittles in their eyes all merely local provincial 
praise. ‘‘Old hacks,” or the politicians who have 
long held office in Washington, will end by ac- 
cepting any subordinate place in order to live 
there, and if at last cashiered and compelled to 
go away, the remainder of their days is passed 
in remembering the glories of their official life 
and in giving glowing descriptions thereof to all 
listeners willing to be bored ever. so little. Vet- 
erans of this category are to be found in every 
nook and corner of the land, still proclaiming 
that no place is like unto Washington, and ebb- 


ing away in the conviction that the wheel of fort- 
une broke their hearts and their lives on the day 
it made them leave it. Evidently long running 
in the capital’s ruts unfits for all else. A most 
noted historical instance of this was furnished in 
the secessional career of the Southern States from 
1861 to 1865. The same old leaders, who had 
grown pompously narrow-minded by long undis- 
puted sway at Washington, both Senators and Rep- 
resentatives, mounted on the back of that revolu- 
tionary attempt, and tried to run it by the red- 
tape means and appliances that had so long been 
their sole stock on the banks of the Potomac. 
They started a capital at Richmond, they debated 
in a so-called ‘“ Congress,” 
argued fine points to the split- 
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ting of hairs, made laws, 
rigged up many offices, ‘‘ de- 
partments” and ‘ bureaus,” 
precisely after the spirit, if 
not the letter, of Washington, 
as if their establishment had 
been securely fixed, as if the 
attempt was not going to 
pieces before their eyes, their 
‘‘capital” being battered 
down over their heads and 
ears. Truly, the United 
States did not train them up 
for nothing; in a small way 
it owes them a famous wax. 
candle. Nota single one of 
these old politicians, Senators 
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2nd _ Representatives, was 
found competent or fit for 
anything then on hand. As 
talkers and routine followers 
they were found to be no good 
doers. Government life at 
Washington had unfitted 
them for anything except 
that ; only the generals and 
the soldiers maintained the 
contest by sheer strength -of 
spirit in spite of the farcical 
jabbering and official display 
at Richmond. A few of these 
old stagers are still alive in 
the Southern section, acutely 


feeling as if they were treading alone some vast 
banquet hall deserted, save by the ghosts of 
Tyler’s, Polk’s, Pierce’s and Buchanan’s admin- 


istrations. 


Such being the fascinating, cramping and nar- 
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rowing effects produced upon the chiefs on top, 
like ones are unavoidably engrafted on the subor- 
dinate host of employés. One spirit gets to ani- 
mate the whole mass, and the whole mass, by a 
very clear process of ratiocination, imagines itself 
to be, individually and col- 
lectively, the Government of 
the United States, no slight 
honor to be imbued and en- 
dowed with, it must be ad- 
mitted. The smallest em- 
ployé after some service to the 
State regards the President 
as only a part, as he himself 
is, of the government, and, as 
the machinery must hang to- 
gether, he takes the President 
under his protective care 
equally as he counts upon the 
President’s caring for him. A 
similar fondness for the de- 
lights of the city and of office, 
however petty or poorly re- 
munerated, takes hold of the 
employés ; they stick as long 
as they can, too, and, if turn- 
ed adrift, it goes hard but 
they will manage to crawl: 
back to Washington one day 
or other, sooner or later. Em- 
ployés have been known, after 
ten, twenty years’ absence, to 
turn up, from the remotest, 
most outlandish wanderings, 
and, successfully edging into 
their same old chair, at their 
same old desk, to scratch away 
at the same old job, as if no 
lapse had occurred. The dif- 
ference was not in the work, 
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in their added number et summers and winters— 
that was all. Be aS 
For these set kind of danlaveancaad most of 
them easily get to be set—all the happiness there 
is in life centres at Washington. One step lead- 
ing on to another, this doting on one locality 
grows into excluding all others, and thus is expli- 
cable the fact that the employés tacitly conceive 
the idea of looking upon Washington as the United 
States, and themselves.as its government. ‘‘ We 
the Government” have no difficulty whatever in 
leaving out of sight and putting into oblivion ‘‘ We 
the People.” The Treasury pays, and that edifice 
with its Greek pillars stands on ‘‘ the Avenue,” 
and presents avery solid appearance. It has with- 
stood wars, revolution, earthquakes, and the like- 
lihood is deduced that it will be able to withstand 
all occurrences. Not only this, but government 
employés literally make all the money put into it, 
and hence its assurance is rendered doubly sure ; 
its source of supplies will not dry up. And more- 
over, the employés have the satisfaction of han- 
dling their own private money in the form of 
new, fresh, crisp notes: Washington will know of 
no other kind. The rest of the busy land is the 
great note soiler—and earner, though Washington 
hears it not, fancying that it alone knows how to 
earn. And so it does earn its wages—after a 
fashion. The accounts of the Treasury have to 
be kept, the notes turned out, the pensions calcu- 
lated, the patents recorded, the laws printed, 
and, hence beyond question, the various offices 
must be run ‘with dignity.” Work is work, 
though its manner and style of doing varies, and 
much will be seen in that. Work in the rest of 
the United States 

is closely bossed ; 
but Washington is 
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no man’s land, and so its work is rather slowly 
and automatically performed. 

A President, especially in the last four months 
of his rule, has no supervising, careful eye staring 
at him. There is really not much gain and profit 
in looking after government work—that is, in 
seeing that it is thoroughly well done, the point 
of view being of necessity so isolated, detached, 
bereft of responsibility ; then, besides, official 
work is uninteresting and deadening in its hum- 
drum monotony, that never seems to go, never 
seems to make any returns or give any rewards to 
the doers, or anybody else, apparently. The doers 
feel often as if a good deal of such work might as 
well be left undone, and no further harm done; 
and such a temptation is great, extreme and su- 
preme under certain conditions and surroundings. 
Accommodation with the sky or the powers that 
be, a sick headache, a mosquito bite, a scratch 
not as big as a barn door, a I-know-not- what feel- 
ing—all these things and more like them consti- 
tute surroundings, environments incidental to 
the life led by employés in Washington. Perhaps 
not so much blame attaches to them as to the 
force of circumstances that drives them, as to the 
lengthening chain that they are pleased to fetter 
themselves with. They are entitled certainly to 
some allowance, and, in view of their strained 
jog trot, wearying and wearing, more-money than 
they draw out of the Treasury, especially those 
with families to rear. Blame is often cast care- 
lessly where a sufficient explanation alone is in or- 
der, and this holds good also as bearing upon Un- 
cle Sam’s factors and their doings, unwittingly 
aspersed by the hasty, scribbling letter writer for 
the newspaper, the pestilential reporter of the 
ignoramus sort bred by the all-catering, sensa- 
tional press. Devoted as they are to their official 

existence in the capital, the 
- employés yet are freely dispos- 
ed to grumble over their lot, 
their self-riveted bonds. The 
pay is small, the average of 
salaries being about $800 a 
year, and hence they com- 
plain that they wear out their 
time, much like the govern- 
ment mules, for nanght but 
provender, and when they are 
old and decrepit are turned 
out of office without a pen- 
sion. Many, with expensive 
families, find it impossible to 
save up a support for their 
old age. Others there are 
who could economize and do 
not, while only a small minor- 
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ity are prudent enongh to keep bank accounts, with 
an eye tothe future. As a rule their expenses not 
only keep well up with their receipts, but consid- 
erably in advance, and so the entire crowd is not 
measurable by any pecuniary standard. The claim 
is that the vast number of them are spendthrifts 
through necessity, viz., the dearness of living and 
the absolute need of keeping up with social re- 
quirements and relaxations after daily confine- 
ment over such dreary, cut-and-dried facts and 
figures as they have to handle and look after. 
Office being pictured as a treadmill, with the same 
unalterable routine from year’s end to year’s end, 
some relief must be had to the pent-up feelings 
on leaving the grand, gloomy public buildings, and 
this relief costs even more than bread and meat. 
The city, moreover, is an increasingly costly 
abode: it has not much trade, but all it has and 
such as it has is held at high figures. With the 
exception of rents, all else is about one-fourth 
dearer there than in the metropolis, on account 
of added freights, commissions and profits. Yet 
the employés are forced to buy of this dear, 
shabby and limited assortment of goods retailed 
on “the Avenue,” F Street and Seventh Street. 
Those who can afford to import from Paris and 
London, or order from New York, get a differ- 
ent grade, which is, in proportion, comparatively 
cheaper. Washington has small-paid customers, 
and so its supplies only tally to its resources, and 
the exigencies of what its few merchants consider 
“reasonable profits.” Their residences are mod- 
est boarding houses or small tenements and cot- 
tages, and their fine clothes are ‘‘ Sunday clothes,” 
the only day upon which they can count for 
freedom and arraying themselves in all their brill- 
iancy. 

Yes, there are the set legal holidays upon 
which they count even more than Sundays, be- 
cause they are rare and anxiously anticipated ; 
and, yes, there is another class of holidays that 
they wait for on the score of luck, holidays solely 
belonging to the capital, to wit, when the death 
of an ex-President, or national celebrity, or some 
extraordinary event, is deemed sufficient to author- 
ize the closing of the departments. The Presi- 
dent who takes upon himself to authorize most of 
these extra holidays and half-holidays is the can- 
didate they would like to vote for, because they 
are cut off from. voting in the district and can 
only bet on the election returns from outside. 
Several famous deaths and unveilings of monu- 
ments conferred of late years the boon of extra 
holidays at the capital: the deaths of Grant, Hen- 
dricks, McClellan, Arthur, Hancock, Sheridan, 
the unveiling of Garfield’s monument, the cen- 
tennial of Washington’s inauguration, etc. Of 
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course, the employés are too patriotic to wish for 
great deaths, but they nevertheless keenly enjoy 
the holidays that occur upon such happenings, 
and utter self-abnegation could only induce them 
to shed tears on any kind of a holiday, ordinary 
or extraordinary. For the rest, they do not con- 
sider that Congress, which they look upon pri- 
vately as consisting of a lot of scurvy politicians, 
addicted to giving useless trouble and seeming to 
see the things they do not see, deals justly with 
them in any way, especially in the item of giving 
them living salaries, after repeated and repeated 
promises held to their ears and deliberately, snub- 
bingly broken to their hearts. Yet these big dogs 
in office have to be obeyed, as the great images 
of supreme authority, and all the fantastic work 
they see fit to cut out has to be ungrudgingly 
performed, sooner or later. They like to take 
their time about doing it, therefore, and every 
holiday is all the more on this account a godsend, 
an intervention thut sets even the sovereign Con- 
gress at naught. To look at the joyful faces and 
pleasant smiles in the capital’s thoroughfares, on 
one of these extra holidays, is a pleasant and sug- 
gestive spectacle, equaling in kind, if not in de- 
gree, the frolicsomeness of the school children, 
who get the benefit likewise of these extra days 
off. 

The organization of the civil service at Wash- 
ington was entirely remodeled by the Republican 
party upon the close of the war. That party 
found it necessary to institute in the public 
offices degrees of priority and subordination, be- 
cause in the absence of these there was existing 
much discord, everything meeting in mere op- 
pugnancy. No truer or deeper view, because 
thoroughly in accord with natural laws and hu- 
man experience, could have been taken of the 
situation. This institution was rightly set up as 
a check upon power itself, readily convertible 
into mere will, with the inevitable tendency to 
transform itself into appetite all-devouring and 
at last self-consuming. Therefore the grades of 
superior and inferior officials were legally and 
wisely ordered so as to bring into play a healthy 
emulation, a sound feeling all around. A much- 
needed ideal, stimulating while restraining, was 
thus reared aloft. The party’s second step was 
equally as good and clever : it put its own adher- 
ents into office. Manifestly this course was, and 
remains, alone admissible under a republican 
government, run by parties necessarily and right- 
fully excluding one another. The “Civil Serv- 
ice Law,” as finally drawn, was passed by Con- 
gress, very hastily and without adequate exami- 
nation on the part of either of the great parties, 
shortly after Garfield’s death, and at once formally 
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proclaimed. It was really in the nature of an ex- 
periment. Previously the officeholders were Re- 


publicans, and since they have been Republicans, 
with insignificant exceptions. The Democratic 
interlude produced no change to speak of, for no 
vacancies were found and none of any importance 
were made through construing the law in Demo- 
cratic favor. Here was the abiding grudge the 
Democrats had against their President, who was 
primarily and notoriously voted for by them in 
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order to effect a change in the governmental per- 
sonnel, and to this chief end of his creation he 
declined to lend himself. Obstinately he stood 
on his reserved rights and his ‘‘ public trust” dic- 
tum, as repeatedly explained to his many flatter- 
ing visitors ‘* with an ax to grind.” Never, per- 
haps, was a President so fawned upon by im- 
portuners as was he, at first, for the reason that 
the Democrats formed a pretty big, hungry 
crowd, and the gift-and-crib capacities of the gov- 
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ernment itself had been immeasurably enlarged 
by rapid growth up to the 4th of March, 1885. 
So the temporary occupant of the Presidential 
chair had a very hard time, a miserably unhappy 
lot, between two scorching fires: the law and the 
Republicans on one side—on the other, the howl- 
ing, furious Democrats, still to this day cherish- 
ing their grudge red hot against him. With bet- 
ter luck President Harrison, from the instant of 
his inauguration, stood amongst his own partisans 
in full possession of the field. Evidently neither 
party is disposed, nor can be, to accept the law 
after trial unless construed to its own advantage, 
because cach only aims to run the government 
from top to bottom in its own name and right. 
The wherefore of this aim is plain. Each party, 
when in power, must bear the sole responsibility 
before the country, and hence must exercise ex- 
clusive control ; it can only be sure that its policy 
and orders are carried out in letter and spirit if 
executed by and through its own adherents, who, 
moreover, naturally expect and exact the fruits 
and rewards of toil and victory at the polls. Still 
more: it is demonstrably requisite that the en- 
tire civil machine be in sympathetic unison, not 
only for the avoidance of jarring, but as a pre- 
ventive of serious calamity under given circum- 
stances, in war or troubled times. No compari- 
son is possible between the civil and military 
services, the latter being ordained for a distinct, 
permanent end, totally separated and apart from 
ordinary life, and requiring long, skillful train- 
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ing. <A fair, sensible examination of the official 
aspirants of each party, upon its accession to 
power, would afford a practicable, satisfactory so- 
lution, corresponding to the rotation alone con- 


COLONEL F. C. AINSWORTH, HEAD OF THE RECORD 
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DEPARTMENT. 
sistent with the republican form, which is opposed 
to any and all monarchical practices of tenure. 
Clearly the battle of life is not to be rendered 
soft for a certain number of citizens, their perma- 
nent support assured, by government or any 
other employer. Widows and orphans might set 
up an infinitely less absurd claim on the law in 
this flourishing republic, with its unlimited elbow 

room. 

Grading and classification of the offices has 
been especially beneficial, and improvement has 
also resulted from examinations, though these 
have been limited and imperfect through their 
excessive devotion to theory and mere form. In 
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so far‘as some investigation into the qualitication 
of applicants was required by the Civil Service 
Law, it has proved to be an advantage, but this 
requirement on a more practicable scale could be 
made much more available for good. The feature 
of the law mainly objected to is permanent ten- 
ure, and this objection is rendered decisive from 
the fact that it proceeds from both the great par- 
ties, and hence its abolition, or remodeling, al- 
ready eagerly mooted in both Houses of Congress, 
is ultimately assured. In the operations, or work- 
ings, of the law as far as they have been allowed 
to go, the executive authorities and heads of de- 
partments have encountered an unanticipated de- 
gree of vexatious complications and annoying 
interferences, seriously cramping that full dis- 
cretion which is indispensable to effective action 
and control, even apart from any party necessi- 
ties, which are very real, very urgent, paramount. 
There have been comparatively few applicants 
tested, fewer still approved, or ‘certified to,” in 
the language of the rules, in view of their having 
been few vacancies at Washington, for the law 
virtually and practically conferred on the old set 
of employés a hold-over tenure. The said em- 
ployés, or the “ins” as opposed to the clamoring 
“‘outs,” have consequently never harbored the 
slightest objection to the Civil Service Law, that 
has thus been of some service to them personally, 
though of course they are too experienced in 
party manipulations to place any absolute trust 
in it. It is simply reliable as far as it goes, and 
none better than they know that “the party ” is 
the power behind the throne, that most laws can 
have acoach and six driven through them at a 
tremendously rapid gait ; and, moreover, they are 
aware that a host of aspirants inside “‘ the party ” 
are ever complaining that ‘‘ins” should not hold 
forever and a day, and are eagerly, slyly, working 
to oust them. So the ‘‘ins” have uneasy heads, 
just like kings. 

In the various branches of the service at Wash- 
ington are to be found representatives of both 
sexes, of all ages (excluding double infancy), and 
most nations, though the native male American 
predominates, perhaps from the long habit of 
having had the arena all to himself. The native 
American female, however, is now competing so 
persistently and successfully as to constitute a 
threatening prospect on his horizon. It has been 
discovered by the government authorities that 
women can copy, cast up accounts, stenograph, 
typewrite, set type, scrub, sweep, and handle 
money as well as men, and in some of these per- 
formances it has been proved that they do as 
well as men, and (to use a justly famous Hiber- 
nianism) better, especially in the deft counting 
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and handling of money, which is such an impor- 
tant part of the government business. The fe- 
male employés work as diligently as those of the 
masculine gender, who in truth set the speed for 
both at no breakneck time. Men and women sit 
silently in the offices during the weary hours 
without breaking off the dull details of that dread- 
fully dry grandeur known as ‘‘ government busi- 
ness,” which runs along smoothly until their dis- 
missal allows the authorized resumption of talk. 

Every workday morning clerks and clerkesses 
are seen hastening in swarms along the streets, a 
very few minutes before the opening office hour 
of nine, lunch in bag or package, under baking 
heat or freezing cold, worried, flurried, tired over 
the prospect of another of the unalterable, 
changeless days. The closing hour. affords some 
let up in this agony, and then chatty, chirpy, 
leisurely the homeward track is taken. The much: 
blessed and coveted evenings bring to these mo- 
notonists rest, amusement or recreation ; home, 
saloons, theatre for the men; home, theatre, 
soirées for the women. Home is here mostly 
boarding-house life, and so, with Congress to join 
in, boarding houses are abundant, and they claim 
satisfactorily to answer the saying, ‘‘ There’s no 
place like home.” It is to be expected that the 
representatives of a large-sized government, mod- 
est in functions though they be, shall put on as 
good style as possible under their circumstances, 
and so they do. The raiment is as fine as it can 
be for the money; home, fare and amusements 
ditto. Indeed, Washington is a very ‘dressy ” 
town, given to ‘‘style”; and the employés are 
leaders in these lines, especially in ‘‘ the depart- 
ments” wherein their lives are encooped. The 
esprit de corps is strong among them, though the 
different grades create an aristocratic transparency 
of airs and pretensions. Patronage is afloat in 
the city ; it sits on a high altar at the President’s, 
and protrudes from the Senators’ and Congress- 
men’s pockets as they wend their way between 
the Capitol and the White House. Therefore 
the army of employés is constantly keeping an 
eye on its patrons to secure or renew its ‘‘ infloo- 
ence,” without which there is no expectation of 
prosperity for anybody in the whole cityful, save 
alone the President. 

The Treasury Department employs the largest 
force of clerks, and figures, accounts and money 
are the daily bill of fare in that handsome build- 
ing. The Pension Office comes next in numbers 
and dryness of subject matter, the rnnning over 
so many deaths being a dealing in dead men’s 
bones that is anything but cheerful to those who 
have to do it. The Post Office furnishes the most 
amusing and agreeable description of labor, for 
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there is considerable “go” in its operations, 
scheduling of routes, sending off mails, prying 
into secrets and mysteries that slip out in the 
«‘ Dead Letter Office.” The force is respectable, 
and the building is of Grecian architecture, hand- 
some. The Interior Department, near by, is still 
handsomer in its Greekiness, but its business is 
not so gay, confined largely to the Indians and 
public lands, though its branch of the Patent 
Oftice (and temporarily of the Census Bureau 
with its added array of figurantes) in a measure 
redeems it from utter dullness, and the Patent 
Office reports are interesting reading by the side 
of laying out and measuring lots in the Land 
Office. The Interior clerks can shake hands 
across the street with their colleagues in the Gen- 
eral Post Office from window to window, as it 
were, standing side by side. The clerks of the 
State, War and Navy Departments are perhaps a 
trifle uppish in their style of work and ways, for 
these occupy themselves with the high professions 
of diplomacy and war, by sea and land. Big 
names are connected with them, sufficient to war- 
rant the general higher style of their employés. 
The etiquette is more severe in these new build- 
ings, jam up against the White House as they are, 
and besides the representatives of the crowned 
heads of ‘‘ Urop” are daily seen walking about 
the corridors and salons of the State Department. 
The three departments have a large force of 
clerks. The Department of Justice, nearly op- 
posite the Treasury, is a very ordinary, small 
building, and runs with a small force of clerks, 
its operations being of the purely intellectual or- 
der, and limited. The Department of Agricult- 
ure is also small, in every way. The Money and 
Law Printing Bureaus, between them, do a vast 
amount of hard work, and employ a big force; 
the work of printing the laws and speeches of 
Congressmen is extremely irksome, because so 
much of it is useless trash, both speeches and 
laws, it is hard to decide which most. The fool- 
ish laws are most hurtful, that is, if any power 
lies in them to do anything except to go to the 
junk shop. 

And, over all, the grand world of wealth and 
fashion cuts yearly a bigger and bigger caper, 
Tropes in the politicians, gives entertainments, 
and -enjoys the entry of all the Ministries. In 
view of the residence of a Corps Diplomatique, 
a good deal of French, which is the language of 
diplomacy, is spoken in Washington. Not in any 
purity, because this is not in the gift of foreign- 
ers. Bismarck has proclaimed that he is rather 
proud of speaking broken French, because he 
glories in being a German and not a French- 
man. Likewise the denizens of Washington may 
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claim the right to speak in the manner they do, 
because they are Americans, before all else, as 
they ought to be. Besides, in no capital is the 
diplomatic tongue spoken as in Paris: by French 
consent, St. Petersburg and Rome come nearer 
to the correct model, and next Berlin, Vienna, 
Madrid and London. London does not talk 
French much better than Washington, it being 
taken for granted in both places that English is 
excellent as a medium of conversation. However, 
French is making great progress on the Potomac, 
as elsewhere on American soil; our adaptations 
from France are piling up, from greater contact 
and consanguinity of spirit and temperament, 
and now the capital has over a hundred miles 
of Parisian asphalt pavements. 


COLONEL AINSWORTH AND THE 
GOVERNMENT CLERKS. 


THE recent deplorable disaster of the collapse 
of the old Ford’s Theatre building, which was 
latterly occupied by a force of government clerks 
belonging to the War Department’s Bureau of 
Records and Pensions, has brought into promi- 
nence the personality and methods of Colonel 
Frederick C. Ainsworth, the chief of that divis- 
ion for the past seven years. Colonel Ainsworth 
was known as an ambitious official, and had made 
a record for work unexcelled in the government 
service. He was the shining example upheld by 
Congressional investigating committees. A com- 
mittee of the Senate and House was investigating 
the department service with a view to its reform, 
under the leadership of Senator Cockrell, of Mis- 
souri, and Representative Dockery, of the same 
State, when the unfortunate developments of the 
Ford’s Theatre disaster came to interfere with 
their work. The bad odor into which the affair 
brought Colonel Ainsworth could not but reflect 
indirectly on his system. The clerks detest it 
chiefly because it means long hours and hard work 
for them. They took advantage of the investiga- 
tion before the coroner’s jury to vent their spite 
against the entire system, as well as the man at 
the head of it. 

When Mr. Ainsworth took hold of the Record 
and Pension Division it was like most of the bu- 
reaus of the government departments, far behind 
in its work. The Record and Pension Division of 
the War Department furnishes to the Pension 
Office on request information about the records 
of soldiers of the late war, to be used in working 
up their applications for pensions. The work of 
the Pension Office was, and is still in some degree, 
slow and awkward. In applications for pensions, 
especially where the applicants are growing old, 
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delays are of serious consequence. Under the 
old system which prevailed when Colonel Ains- 
worth took charge of the bureau it took some- 
times three, four or even six months to make up 
the record of a pension applicant from the War 
Department files. At that time there were 280 
clerks employed in the bureau. There was no 
systematic arrangement of the papers on file. 
The muster rolls of the companies were not ar- 
ranged alphabetically. A man could not be traced 
by any clew, except the number of his company, 
and many of the inquiries sent had slight errors 
in company numbers. If the inquiry missed the 
identity of the company by an inch it might as 
well miss it by an ell. In addition to the muster 
rolls, there were records of detached service, 
wounds or sickness, death, discharge or dismissal. 
There were 20,000 hospital registers alone, con- 
taining more than 10,000,000 distinct entries. 
Searching blindly through these scattered records, 
the 280 clerks in the bureau averaged about 150 
reports in a day. The work was falling further 
and further behind each year when Colonel Ains- 


worth took hold. He had an idea that by the in- 
troduction of a new system he could simplify the 
work ; that he could bring it ‘“‘up to date” ina 
few years. His idea was to introduce the “index 
record card.” It was the application of an old 
idea which has been used by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad for many years. A modification of it is 
the card index used in the Navy Department, by 
which references to individuals or subjects re- 
ferred to in any of the naval reports or naval pub- 
lications, or in any scientific book or magazine, are 
arranged on cards of uniform size, classified and 
placed in alphabetical order, so that reference to 
this index is the work of a moment. A number 
of newspaper correspondents at Washington have 
adopted the same idea in keeping newspaper clip- 
pings for reference. The clippings are pasted on 
cards which are titled and arranged in alphabet- 
ical order. Cross titles are written on other cards, 
and all of these are arranged alphabetically either 
in one general collection or under classifications. 
A further modification of this idea is the card in- 
dex now in general use in libraries. 


‘1 BOUGHT HALF A DOZEN VIRGINIAS.” 


AN ITALIAN CIGAR. 


By Henry TYRRELL. 


Ir is known as the Virginia—a nomenclature 
distinctly libelous to our Old Dominion, which 
would hardly tolerate such a cigar upon her ter- 
ritory. The diameter is about half that of an 
ordinary Havana, and it tapers down nearly toa 
point at both ends. For its attenuation in this re- 
spect it makes up in its length, which varies from 
six to eight inches. Of course, a cigar constructed 
on these lines would never draw, but for the de- 
vice of running through its entire length a splin- 
ter of hay, which, being pulled out before light- 
ing, permits the consumer, by dint of persistent 
puffing, to compel smoke and air through the 
long, crooked tube. This splinter sticking out at 
one end, and the yellow straw mouthpiece at the 
other, together with the dark, unwholesome com- 
plexion of the wrapper, give to the Virginia an 
external appearance far from prepossessing. It 
looks as though it bore but scanty relationship to 
the tobacco leaf ; and the pungent, acrid odor of 
the smoke, after the match has been applied, cer- 
tainly tends to bear out such a suspicion. 

Still, a cigar is a cigar for a’ that—particularly 
when one finds himself a stranger in a foreign 
land, and his individual smoking supplies com- 
pletely exhausted. 
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Such was my predicament, that June night on 
the eve of my departure from Rome. A busy 
afternoon had seen the final details of preparation 
completed, even to sending my luggage to the 
railway station whenco i was to start by the early 
morning train for Florence. The adieux at the 
pensione in the Via Sistina were over. Last of 
all, I had taken affectionate leave of Alfredo 
Cappio and my other student friends. In fact, 
we had just had our farewell supper at Popolo’s. 

Popolo’s is a singularly primitive and unspoilt 
Roman oséeria, in a little street just off the Piazza 
Colonna. -It would scarcely be discovered by an 
uninitiated stranger, as the traditional branch or 
shrub which still commonly marks the wine shop 
in Italy does not hang over the door of Popolo. 
The place is a living exemplification of the prov- 
erb, ‘‘ Good wine needs no bush”; for it is much 
resorted to by Romans on account of the famous 
sunshiny vintage of Frascati which Popolo dis- 
penses from vast earthen jars, set in cool running 
water—precisely in the same manner as that old 
viveur and poet, Horatius Flaccus, used to keep 
his Falernian on draught at the Sabine farm, 
away back in the Augustan age. 

Our little banquet had lasted until after ten. 
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Then, the night being fine, Alfredo and his 
friends had proposed going home for their man- 
dolins and making up a serenading party. I had 
declined the invitation to accompany them, being 
in the pensive mood naturally awakened by the 
approaching severance of those tender ties which 
Rome somehow throws around every sympathetic 
heart, however brief the acquaintance may be. 
The acque vergine, the sweet waters of Trevi 
fountain, possessed an ancient charm, which it is 
pleasant to believe still potent : whosoever, before 
his departure, shall bethink him to come by 
moonlight, drink of the gushing stream, and 
throw a coin into the pool, may confidently hope 
some day to return to the Eternal City. This 
rite I desired devoutly to fulfill. 

In the neighborhood of the Piazza Colonna, the 
heart of Rome, the streets are full of animation 
until past midnight. Sauntering off at random, 
it suddenly occurred to me that a cigar would be 
the crowning beatitude of the place and time. 

Down the Via Campo Marzio, where the light 
of a little shop shone veritably like the red planet 
through the velvet dusk, I bought half a dozen 
Virginias. As L-pulled out the straw and lighted 
one I noticed the coarse, bright beauty of the 
girl—a buxom Trasteverina—behind the coun- 
ter, and thought, What an antithesis to the pa- 
trician morbidezza of Fimilia, in the Via Sistina ! 

It was an exquisite anachronism, that madonna 
face of Emilia’s, with its pale-pink lips like a 
flower that had bloomed in some lonely garden, 
and such wistful eyes as one might haply sce 
looking out through broken plaster on some old 
convent wall, where the sacrilegious whitewash of 
latter generations had covered a fresco of Signo- 
relli or Perugino. 

The night was sultry and still. Moonlight 
flooded the sky, but was tempered by haze to a 
warm violet mist, which heightened the phantas- 
mal aspect of Rome in shadow. The smoke of 
my Virginia blended with it, and seemed to fill 
the atmosphere with opiate fragrance. 

The tinkling and murmur of cool waters fell 
gratefully upon my senses, as I emerged into the 
open space before the antique Trevi, the most 
fantastic and beautiful fountain in the world, 
with its rushing cascade, its Tritons and river 
gods, its rocks and grottoes and shimmering pool, 
and the facade of a stately old palace for a back- 
ground. 

The Italian cigar, though not without a certain 
aroma, was undeniably strong. My head began 
to grow light and my feet heavy. Clambering 
over the low stone barrier, I seated myself in a 
cozy nook among the dry rocks, close beside the 
dancing water. . Then I took a double. lira from 
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my pocket, and flung it into the middle of the 
black basin, making a splash like vivid quick- 
silver. : 

Emilia had told me how the gamins of the 
neighborhood. came in the morning to fish out 
the coins thrown in the water overnight by wan- 
dering-witted forestieri like myself. I smiled at 
the thought that on the morrow they might enjoy 
the sensation of finding at least one piece of silver 
amongst the coppers. Ah, what delight would 
be mine, that some day in the vague future, to 
come back to Rome and tell my fin-de-siécle ma- 
donna of the Via Sistina how perfectly the charm 
had worked ! Even now, it seemed, I could see 
her looking over my shoulder, her face reflected 
beside mine in the troubled mirror of the pool. 

Then I became aware of the presence of Cappio 
and his friends, who, returning with their man- 
dolins, had somehow found me out, and now in- 
sisted upon taking me along with them. 

“‘Very well,” I assented, <‘ provided you will 
do a little serenade on my account in the Via 
Sistina.” 

“« By all means. Right in our way. We were, 
in fact, going up to the Pincian. Andiamo!” 

Soon we were standing there, in the narrow, 
silent street, beneath the window of Emilia. ‘To 
her slumbers the mandolins sent up, very softly 
and sweetly, the song of Lola from “ Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” and Gounod’s serenade, “Quand tu 
dors”; then the players stole away, leaving a wake 
of tinkling music behind them. 

ITentered the house—it was for the last time. 
Instead of seeking my room, I mounted directly 
to the roof, where a myrtle-covered trellis, on the 
sunset side, formed an airy, spacious loggia over- 
looking half of Rome. “Iwas an ideal place in 
which to enjoy a meditative farewell smoke. 

There were two ways of gaining access to the 
roof and loggia, one being by the main staircase 
from the interior of the house, and the other by 
a smaller external one from the private balcony 
overlooking the courtyard. From the latter direc- 
tion, simultaneously with my own arrival, a figure 
glided like a moonbeam. It was Emilia—awak- 
ened, doubtless, by the music, or restless in that 
warm, windless night. Her eyes answered the 
starlight, and her hair, with purple gleams in the 
intensity of its blackness, justified the classical 
epithet, “ hyacinthine.” 

“You see Iam going to have the last word,” 
she said. ‘‘I suppose you meant the serenade to 
be yours. It was very pretty.” 

‘*Tt served as an excuse to awaken you,” I 
replied. “Really, it seems a pity to waste the 
night in sleep, when waking reality is so dream- 
like, here in Rome.” 
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“Ah, well! dreaming grows wearisome after 
awhile, and it is the awakening that one longs 
for. It oppresses, the sense of antiquity in this 
gray old city, which may well be called Eternal. 
Here, one is continually looking forward with 
impatience, or backward with regret. Rome is 
like a century plant, capable of bursting into sud- 
den and splendid bloom, yet for the most part 
colorless, lifeless, livid and ashen gray.” 

I heeded but little what she said, so that only 
she could continue talking. But now she ceased, 
and I ventured : 

«Ts your own prospect, then, so vague ?”” 

She turned full upon me the clear’candor of 
her large, deep eyes. 

““You have heard that I am affianced to the 
Count Aldo-Brandini. My mother told me the 
same thing, one day. Since then it has been ac- 
cepted as a fixed matter of course by everybody, 
including the count and myself. All that is nat- 
ural enough here, though I have heard it is not 
the same amongst your countrymen. The count 
is more than double my age. He has known me 
since I was a child. Did you fancy we were 
lovers ?” 

Her little deprecating laugh sounded like the 
rippling waters of Trevi. I paused before reply- 
ing, and then took refuge in indirections. 

‘© You are, in fact, an Italian, and I am an 
American. Probably neither of us would bear 
transplanting. Here, I should fall into a hyp- 
notic trance ; whilst you, in New York Bah! 
what irony, to imagine you, signorina, in a coun- 
try where women live, and reason, and act—you, 
a strayed fresco of Botticelli’s, a beautiful picture 
of a woman, who dare not claim a soul of your 
own—no, nor a heart either !” 

Her tone altered strangely as she responded in 
her low, thrilling, unmodulated voice : 

«‘Tt is well. Iam certain now that you cannot 
understand me.” 

Mechanically I raised to my lips the Virginia, 
which all this time I had retained, lighted, and 
pulled a long puff. I was intently watching 
through the smoke, and beyond the trellis that 
screened us, the balcony stairway at the further 
end of the roof. There. I saw rising into view, 
first the head and shoulders, then the full length, 
of a man, who cast one look around, and turned 
in our direction. 

“¢ Signorina,” said I, without moving, ‘‘ some 
one is approaching from the other stairway. I 
think it is the person of whom we were just speak- 
ing. I shall remain here—to finish my cigar.” 

For one instant she looked earnestly into my 
eyes, then vanished noiselessly down the interior 
stairway. 
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Aldo-Brandini did not affect surprise at finding 
me in the loggia, but stared in a suspicious and 
aggressive way that made it even more difScult 
than usual for me to respond with studied polite- 
ness to his curt greeting. 

“You are alone?” he interrogated, glancing 
toward the. stairway. 

‘*As you see. ‘This is my last night in Rome, 
you know.” 

«And you pretend to have no better way of 
passing it than mooning away the hours here on 
the loggia, alone ? Ah! you Yankees !”— how I 
loathed his pronunciation of that word !—‘“ you 
are practical fellows enough in your own country, 
where ‘time is money,’ as you say. But here you 
drop easily into the réle of Romeo or Don Juan, 
sighing after the fair ones indiscriminately, and 
so perhaps risking your precious necks at the 
hands of some European gentleman naturally 
scandalized at this new barbaric invasion. Doubt- 
less you would be incapable of understanding the 
delicate care with which our girls are reared— 
like fragile flowers under glass.” 

‘‘Certainly they are of finer mold than what 
pass for men hereabouts,” I could not help reply- 
ing. ‘And as for careful rearing, I must admit, 
my dear count, that it is not Americans who deem 
it necessary to mount guard over their women at 
home, and spy upon them when they go out. It 
is the Turks who do that—and now and then an 
Italian. But I have had enough of mooning, as 
you say. Good night, and good-by.” 

I turned away, after waiting a moment for him 
to resume. He did not see fit to do so, and I was 
glad of it, not caring to fall into a quarrel now, 
after weeks of politic self-restraint. At the same 
time my blood was in a ferment, and the idea of 
repose was insupportable. Once more I left the 
house, and turned up the Via Sistina in the di- 
rection of the dazzling sheen of moonlight that 
marked the open space of the Monte Pincio, in 
front of the white church of Trinita dei Monti. 
There, instead of walking the Pincian’s brow with 
the ghost of Nero, I took the opposite direction 
toward the Spanish Steps, that descend into the 
heart of the city. 

As everyone acquainted with this storied local- 
ity is aware, there is a flight of narrow stone steps 
to the left of the grand marble staircase, affording 
a short cut to the Piazza and the Via Condotti 
below. This obscure sideway I now took, through 
mere force of habit. As I approached the steps 
a long shadow flitted across the pavement at my 
feet, from behind. 

T was followed—followed by Aldo-Brandini. It 
could be none other. The place was quite silent 
and deserted. 
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In an impulse of ungovernable rage at this sud- 
den discovery, I turned about and confronted 
him. With his supercilious smile, he stepped 
aside, as if to pass me by. Ah, no! this sort of 
thing should be prolonged no further. I sprang 
forward with a mad idea of seizing him and lit- 
erally holding him to an explanation. We were 
cloce upon the brink of the little steps. He 
started backward a pace or two, lost his balance, 
tottered, and fell, without a word or cry, save 
one involuntary gasp of hatred and despair, and 
an unforgettable look of horror upon his blanched 
face. 

All the sickening sensations of terror and re- 
morse surged through me in that brief second, 
before his falling body struck upon the stony 
stair. I did not wait to see more. An irresistible 
panic, accompanied by a feeling of nausea that 
seemed temporarily to deprive me of bodily 
strength and the power of speech, impelled me to 
flight. Through the lurid mists of that spell- 
bound night, now tinged with the blood red of the 
setting moon, I hurried like a phantom—whither, 
I took no heed, save only to leave behind that 
ghastly facade of the church on the height, with 
its two towers like a pair of uplifted avenging 
arms. 

It may have been five minutes, it may have 
been five hours, that I had so pressed on blindly, 
when I found myself once more at the fountain 
of Trevi. Its song was soothing, and I felt too 


exhausted to go further. Throwing myself down 
beside the limpid marge, I bathed my forehead 
in the cool waters. 

Wan daylight and the murmurous stir of life 
were reawakening in the little nook among the 
brown old palaces when finally I roused myself 
It was four 


to action and looked at my watch. 
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o’clock. My train for Florence would leave at 
four-thirty. 

With that vague sense of fear still weighing 
upon my faculties like lead, I started for the rail- 
way station, moving up the Via Nazionale more 
like a creature pushed on by dull instinct than 
a rational being possessed of a definite human 
motive. 

As I approached that vast, rambling, ochre- 
stuccoed pile at the railway terminus, the sight 
of a familiar-looking figure entering just ahead 
of me almost stopped my heart’s beating. Was it 
hallucination, or did I really behold Aldo-Bran- 
dini in the flesh, cheerful and active as usual, and 
smoking a long cigar ? 

Even as I stared he perceived me, and came 
forward with a smiling salutation, explaining that 
he had come to see a friend off for Arezzo, and 
was happy to have the opportunity of giving me, 
also, a parting handshake. 

“It’s a preposterously early hour,” he said, “ and 
you are looking a trifle seedy. Here! you have 
just time to light a fresh cigar.” 

He proffered a Virginia, the mere sight of 
which made my head swim. At the same time I 
noticed that the blackened stump of my own was 
still nervously clutched between the fingers of my 
left hand. 

‘‘“No—no thanks!” I cried, in feverish suppli- 
cation. ‘Excuse me, count, I beg. The fact is, 
I—I have just smoked one. All the same, this 
is most kind of you—you really can’t imagine, 
my dear friend, what pleasure it has given me to 
see you. Good-by, and may God bless you !” 

I wrung his hand, and he looked after me with 
a gleam of real kindliness as I climbed aboard tho 
train—a first-class compartment, this time—just 
to get as far as possible away from the smokers. 
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LOCOMOTION AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


By Mary TIrcoms. 


SHE looked hot and uncomfortable, jolting up 
and down, and yet we could not help watching 
her as she was borne aloft in the gay-colored sedan 
chair from the Art Building toward the Midway 
Plaisance. One would suppose, looking at it ab- 
stractedly, that the sedan was a remarkably easy 
conveyance ; but even a passing glance at this 
particular one was convincing to the contrary. 
The lady sat bolt upright, grasping with a sort 


of convulsive clasp the sides of the sedan, the 
Turkish bearers marching along unconcernedly, 
their heavy, uneven steps communicating a hard, 
varying motion to the springless vehicle.. To an 
observer it was evident that she had experienced 
quite enough of this style of riding, and was anx- 
iously waiting to reach her destination, but that 
just at present all she could do was to ‘hold on” 
to the end. 
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We fancy there have been few improvements in 
the sedan chair since, in the time of Charles L., it 
was introduced into England from France. The 
specimens which traverse the Fair grounds from 
time to time look like the identical old pictures 
which, to our childish mind, used to give impres- 
sions of luxurious traveling. And, indeed, it was 
luxurious for those early days. A fine sight it 
must have been two hundred and fifty years ago, 
when a line of decorated sedans, filled with ele- 
gantly dressed ladies and gentlemen, attended by 
torchbearers, passed through the streets of Lon- 
don or Paris to some grand entertainment. The 
sedan of China and India, called the palanquin, 
has not yet appeared at the Fair, but who knows 
if it may not be seen before the season is over ? 

One day when in the Midway Plaisance a shout 
of applause turned every eye toward the central 
street. Rushing with full speed through the 
crowded thoroughfare were four jet-black sons of 
Africa, evidently citizens of the Dahomey Village, 
grasping the ends of a long, narrow litter—no 
name seems applicable—upon whose minute cen- 
tre clung a man clasping the pole with arms and 
legs, as if for dear life. Peals of laughter greeted 
this comic carriage ; even the rider himself was 
“on the broad grin,” to use a slang phrase, 
though he evidently expected any instant to be 
spilled upon the ground by his wild team. 

‘©The Midway ” manipulates an ‘Ice Railway,’ 
even though it be midsummer, giving to those 
fond of winter sports a genuine sleigh ride. The 
sleighs, or toboggans, each of which will hold 
about sixteen people, are automatically elevated 
to a height of about thirty feet, and then the ride 
begins over a long inclined plane. The track -is 
covered with real snow and ice, artificially made, 
and the crisp atmosphere is delusively natural. 
Enthusiasm was somewhat dampened on _ the 
“‘opening day ” of the Ice Railway by an accident 
which caused the death of one or two persons, 
but since then the sleighs have been in safe and 
successful operation. 

Once within the gorgeous ‘‘ Street in Cairo ”— 
the most popular of all the shows in the Midway 
Plaisance—you can make a choice of modes of 
transportation. If you are constitutionally shy, 
and would be unhappy if the centre of attraction 
in a crowd or if a jolly laugh were raised at your 
expense, you had better trust to your own feet ; 
they will take you, if you are not heedless, safely 
through the motley throng of men, women and 
children of divers nationalities who are mingled 
confusedly in the Street with donkeys and cam- 
els. But if you want a new sensation, or are am- 
bitious to be the hero or heroine of a little Kast- 
ern scene, and are willing to sacrifice yourself to 
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make a bit of fun for your fellow creatures, select 
your donkey or camel for a ride. 

Some of the donkeys are beautiful, and their 
soft, clean gray skin and gentle demeanor, as 
they stand in patient waiting, attract you. Nev- 
ertheless, they have a will and a way, when 
mounted, though well controlled by their drivers. 
Nearly every child who visits the Street in Cairo 
is eager to ride one of these meek-looking don- 
keys; and. it is a pretty sight to see the little 
folks—some sitting erect and bravely holding the 
bridle ; others, terrified, clinging half to the don- 
key and half to.the guide, but all more or less 
fascinated by the strange ride and stranger sur- 
roundings. 

But for a really unique ride take the camel— 
it may be relied on to give you a novel sensation. 
Make your choice: there are half a dozen of them 
on blankets, in their characteristic recumbent po- 
sition, awaiting passengers. What a picture of 
patient endurance they present! The Arab driver 
fastens upon you as you hesitate—courteous, yet 
insistent—and before you are aware you have 
yielded to his persuasive words and gestures. 
“*Only twenty-five cents,” he mutters, in broken 
English, adding, after you are ready to mount— 
“and five cents to the driver!” Have a care if 
this is your first experience. Clutch the saddle 
pommel tightly, or you will pitch over the creat- 
ure’s ears, or slip down upon his tail, for he does 
not raise his cumbersome body all at once, but 
‘half and half.” Now, sit up straight, if you 
can ; and don’t wabble up and down in that awk- 
ward manner—if you can help it. It is quite true 
that each long, wiggly step of the tall beast 
nearly upsets your equilibrium—but fry to keep 
your seat gracefully! What is everybody in Cairo 
Street laughing at? Yes, they are laughing at 
you, and at all the other camel riders, a line of 
them being now in your rear. But it is a very 
good-natured kind of langhing—and, really, they 
cannot possibly help it. If you think otherwise, 
come to-morrow, as a looker-on, and see how it is 
yourself ! 

Aspiring visitors to the Columbian Exposition 
who have courage and cash enough go up in the 
“‘Captive Balloon”; but the majority seem to 
lack the needful amount of one or the other of 
these requisites. The sensations experienced are 
not describable—by one who has not ascended. 
But the balloon, made in frame, of pongee silk, 
is 60 feet in diameter, and 90 feet high when at- 
tached to the basket. It will hold fifteen or 
twenty passengers, and on a successful trip will 
take them to a height of 1,200 feet. This aerial 
voyage must be delightful—for those who like it. 

The most prominent object on the Fair 
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grounds, as seen from a distance, is the huge 
Ferris Wheel. This enormous and most curious 
piece of mechanism is 250 feet in diameter ; and 
as it is located about 15 feet above the ground, 
its topmost point is 265 feet above ¢erra firma. 
Scientific description might be bewildering ; but 
the structure consists, in general, of a wheel 
within a wheel, held together by an elaborate and 
complicated series of bands, belts, beams and 
rods, making the whole affair look, in the dis- 
tance, somewhat as if linked by innumerable con- 
volutions of spider webs. 

This huge wheel carries 36 pendulum cars, 
hung at equal distances on its periphery. Hach 
car is 27 feet long, 13 wide and 9 high, and has 
40 revolving chairs screwed to the floor ; so that 
1,440 persons may at the same time be gently 
hoisted 250 feet into the air, obtaining en route a 
magnificent view of Jackson Park and all its won- 
drous architecture. The cars have iron frames, 
covered with wood, and each has ten windows. 
Every precaution against accident has been taken : 
each car has its conductor ; the wheel is controlled 
by a steam engine and is supplied with brakes. 
Six stops are made in each revolution ; and there 
are six platforms of varying height, by which 
passengers enter and leave the cars, everything 
being systematically arranged. About twenty 
minutes are occupied in one revolution of the 
wheel, whose motion is scarcely felt. It is con- 
fidently asserted that nothing—neither cyclones 
nor thunderstorms, nor cold, nor heat—can dis- 
turb the equilibrium of this gigantic circle ; so 
that every passenger is expected to start on his 
trip fearlessly, and get all the fun possible—for 
“only 50 cents”! On June 21st, at the ‘‘ open- 
ing” of the Ferris Wheel, 500 guests were pres- 
ent, all of whom were given a ride in honor of 
the occasion. 

We have been in the Art Building the en- 
tire morning, till head and eyes are weary of 
pictures. The Agricultural Building would af- 
ford a restful change, but the hot sun and our 
tired feet make the distance seem formidable. A 
short walk brings us to a station of the Intra- 
mural Railway, a happy device for almost anni- 
hilating distances and affording a delightful ride 
and a fine view of the Fair grounds. How 
smoothly the comfortable cars run on the curved 
track ! The train comprises a motor car and 
three others—all, however, carrying passengers 
and looking alike. The application of electricity 
to this railway is in many details novel and of 
special interest. The current is conveyed to the 
ears by a third rail laid alongside the track, and 
the return current completed through the car 
wheels and track rails. In the southeast corner 
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of the Fair grounds is the power plant of the 
railway, where enormous machines are in opera- 
tion. Here is said to be the biggest dynamo in 
existence, a monster generator of electricity, 
whose power is immense. 

The most charming of all modes of locomotion 
which Jackson Park affords visitors is by gondola 
The gon- 
dolier seems a genuine Venetian, though he is 
by no means sure to be so, and his gondola is 
patterned after those that tread the Grand Canal. 
The electric launch is swift and commodions, On 
either you glide smoothly over the Lagoon, a scene 
of enchanting beauty revealed at every turn. In 
no other way is the architectural beauty of the 
buildings and romantic surroundings so advan- 
tageously seen. The terraced banks, the wooded 
island, the picturesque bridges, the rich grass 
and blossoming flowers, the waterfowl dotting 
the Lagoon, the sparkling fountains, and, above 
all, the palatial structures, with their wealth of 
sculptured ornamentation, make the picture fairy- 
land indeed. 

As an easy means of going about the World’s 
Fair nothing can exceed the rolling chair, when 
guided by an attentive, careful “student.” We 
have been walking for hours through the mazes 
of the Manufacturers’ Building, and are utterly 
** tired out.” In vain we look around for a cool, 
comfortable seat near by ; everything is occupied. 
In vain we try to think of some attractive lunch- 
ing place; previous experience assures us that 
there is not the ghost of a chance, at this noon 
hour, of finding any restful spot vacant. The 
good comrade at our side suggests a rolling 
chair, and forthwith two are engaged, and the 
pair of us are speedily gliding toward the Trans- 
portation Building. Yes, the “pushers” are 
good-looking, courteous ‘‘ students ”— attentive, 
but not officious ; communicative, but not loqua- 
cious. They know every inch of the grounds, 
and, while careful to follow directions, are equally 
ready, if desired, to use their good judgment in 
showing the most attractive and important exhib- 
its in any department. 

The Transportation Building is an immense 
structure of whose contents we have previously 
taken a preliminary survey on foot; but a new 
sense of the variety and grandeur of the display 
comes over us as we are slowly rolled along, with- 
out a jar, from one section to another, discover- 
ing ever-fresh marvels of locomotion, and gain- 
ing a more comprehensive idea of the building 
and its exhibits as we move on, without care of 
ourselves in the going, but absorbed in seeing, 
and all the while consciously resting. 

«Anything you wish to examine specially ?” 
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THE GREAT FERRIS WHEEL. 


{From the picture in the Scienlific Ameriwan,) 


inquires our attendant. But we perceive that he 
is well ‘‘ posted ” about the exhibits, and leave the 
choice of route to him. 

What a bewildering collection of carts, cabs, 
coaches, carriages and vehicles of unknown names 
of every country and of every period! of every 
style and size, from the Laplander’s sledge to the 
elegant state carriages in which royalty rolls lux- 
uriously over European streets! Here are old- 
time coaches that in days long gone by carried 
the kings and queens of England and France, as 
well as the very latest style of equipage in which 
the fashionable world of to-day indulge: the 
dainty miniature phaeton, the great lumbering 
English mail coach, and that quaint old vehicle 
which a hundred years ago sedately took the few 
letters our grandfathers wrote, and occasionally 
our grandfathers themselves, from place to place. 
Every one of all these vehicles is ‘‘spick and span ” 
clean, each particle of dust being instantly pol- 
ished off by the special attendant. But we go 
on; although there seems no limit to the number 
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of carriages, we remember 
there is a limit to our time. 

What fine models of great 
ocean steamers are display- 
ed! And with what affec- 
tionate recollections do we 
examine the details of the 
good ship Gallia—compara- 
tively small though it be— 
that a few years ago took 
us safely across the ocean 
and back again! It matters 
little of what line or name 
she be, the ship which car- 
ries you safely through a 
perilous voyage you ever 
hold in tender remem- 
brance, as if she were a liv- 
ing thing. This old, worn, 
battered boat, also, seems 
almost sacred, as we recall 
the brave heart and firm 
hand of Grace Darling who 
rowed it through stormy 
seas to save the perishing. 

An exquisite model of the 

great British man-of-war 
Victoria, on a raised plat- 
form, attracts all visitors. 
With what intenser interest 
would everyone have gazed 
upon it that day, had some 
prophet revealed the ship’s 
untimely fate, and foretold 
that three days thereafter 
the model would be draped with mourning tokens 
in sad memory of the brave officers and men who 
were suddenly plunged with the Victoria to an 
ocean grave! But none dreamed, as they saw in 
the model the strength and power of the great 
battle ship, that a momentary collision could send 
her to instant destruction, in a calm sea, and be- 
neath bright skies. 

The models of the caravels, bearing the national 
colors of Spain, remind us anew that these queer 
vessels furnished the means of transport to the 
New World. Contrasting so curiously with our 
modern ships, how can we cease to wonder that 
they crossed the ocean safely four hundred years 
ago ? 

Passing along through Transportation Hall, we 
see the huge elevators carrying visitors to the 
cupola, from which a fine view is obtained. And 
now we reach the beginning of that vast array of 
palatial accessories of modern railway travel—cars 
and carriages of extraordinary elegance. De- 
scription is wholly inadequate, as one must make 
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personal examination to obtain any 
clear idea of the richness of finish 
and the exquisite furnishing of these 
luxurious conveyances—the imperial 
Russian and royal English carriages, 
the elaborate French and German, 
and the Pullman car, unsurpassed in 
dainty details and in the substantial 
yet exquisite elegance of construction 
and furnishing. Our guide is evi- 
dently an enthusiast in regard to loco- 
motives, as well he might be in the 
presence of the monsters that stand 
in majestic silence here, as if con- 
scious of their latent power. He 
points out the difference in design 
between the English, the German and 
the American locomotives, and stands 
fascinated before one which hails 
from the London and Northwestern 
Railway. ‘‘Some ladies don’t care 
about locomotives,” he remarked, as 
at length he rolled the chair gently on. ‘‘ And 
some,” he continued, ‘“‘seem to care little about 
anything. A lady asked me, yesterday, after 
going about a short while, if there was anything 
more to be seen that was interesting! Would 
you like to go into the galleries? There are 
smaller exhibits there, and harnesses, whips, etc. 
There is one whip worth $1,000. It has dia- 
monds in the handle.” 


THE SEDAN CHAIR, 
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ON WHEELS. 


But the time was drawing near for parting with 
our kind-hearted guide, which we did with sin- 
cere regret, feeling fully satisfied with our first 
experience in the rolling chair. 

Standing outside the Transportation Building, 
in sight of the thronging multitudes, we are re- 
minded how dependent these vast crowds are 
upon the means afforded for rapid transit to and 
from the grounds; and fancy pictures what a 
dearth of visitors there would have 
been at this Columbian Fair of 1893 
if, by some curious anomaly, Inven- 
tion, pushing ahead in all other lines, 
had stood still for the last century or 
so in regard to transportation, and 
everybody had been obliged to come 
to the Fair on foot, or horseback, or 
in the old-fashioned stagecoach! Not 
to mention the steamers that cross the 
ocean, nor the flying railways that 
thread the country at large, bringing 
their thousands to Chicago, how do 
we, who chance to be located, not 
near Jackson Park, but in North 
Chicago, about nine miles distant, 
reach the Fair? By cable cars, if we 
have plenty of time ; by the elevated 
railway, if we are not impatient; or 
by taking the cable cars to the near- 
est point to the steamboat pier, and 
the station of the Illinois Central 
Railway, where we may choose either 
the land or the water route. Every 
two or three minutes a train leaves 
the Illinois Central Station ; and in 
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the very plain but sufficiently comfortable cars we 
reach the Fair in about twenty minutes. Or we 
may take the big Whaleback. <A charming sail 
of three-quarters of an hour gives a grand view of 
the Exposition buildings and the entire grounds, 
and lands us at the most beautiful and appro- 
priate entrance. 

As we step upon the pier we look in vain for the 
moving sidewalk, which we had heard would take 
us up to the Peristyle; but we are not sorry to 
linger on the pier, that we may take in more fully 
the extreme beauty of the scene. Those who al- 
ways enter Jackson Park from the west side lose 
a most picturesque view, which can only be seen 
when approaching from Lake Michigan. 

Have we touched upon all the methods of loco- 
motion to and from and within the Exposition 
grounds? By no means. Even now, still linger- 
ing near the Transportation Building, we hear the 
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sharp jangling of a bell and the sound of rush- 
ing wheels, and the crowd moves quickly aside as 
a fire engine dashes by; and it is on record that 
if one is taken ill, or meets with an accident, at 
the Fair, an ambulance reaches him before he 
knows anything is the matter! But these exi- 
gency arrangements we have had no personal need 
to examine. Once only we wanted an exigency 
conveyance. We had lingered at the Fair until 
a late hour, beguiled by the beauty of the illumi- 
nations into forgetfulness of time. The crowds 
surged and swayed on the railway platforms. 
Train after train left, packed to overflowing, yet 
we seemed to get not one inch nearer the cars 
themselves. Finally, by an involuntary but irre- 
sistible movement, we found ourselves borne into 
a car, where, immovably packed, we remained to 
the end of the route. Never afterward were we 
tempted to late hours on the Exposition grounds. 


‘ 


THE TRIAL OF A FEATHERED CULPRIT. 
A HONDURAS SKETCH. 
By E. W. Perry. 


As I ropE through a sunny valley in Olancho 
one morning, half dozing as my mule softly paced 
along on the grass that carpeted the roadside, I 
heard the noisy chattering of birds. . A calabash 
tree stood a little way ahead of us, surrounded by 
a circle of birds on the ground. In plumage they 
were dirty brown, and in size somewhat larger 
than an English sparrow. 

ITalf a dozen members of the flock were perched 
on one of the lower branches of the thinly leaved 
tree.- They seemed to be discussing some subject 
with great earnestness, albeit with exceeding grav- 
ity. Two of the number soon flew down to the 
centre of the circle. There one argued with the 
other. To his argument number two replied 
gravely. The first loudly rejoined. The other 
retorted rather angrily, and his opponent excit- 
edly gabbled in response. This they continued 
for perhaps ten minutes. 

Now and then one of the birds which formed 
the circle uttered a short chirp, but they took no 
other part in the dispute. The two in the ring 
did not actually assault each other, but when ono 
of them was scolding he—or was it she ?—hopped 
to and fro before the other ; and that other stood 
with drooping wings and parted beak, listening 
tc the abuse heaped on him, or her. 

One of the birds on the limb overhead suddenly 
cried out a few sharp notes, The four or five 


birds near him instantly flew down to the middle 
of the circle, and rushed for one of the contest- 
ants. They pecked and pulled at the victim. He 
made bold resistance for a time, and squalled vo- 
ciferously the while. The members of the ring 
joined in the outcry, perhaps heaping reproaches 
on the culprit that had been condemned by the 
court which had been held in the branches over- 
head. 

The offender stopped squalling and resisting. 
With ‘bowed head and wings drooping to the 
ground it patiently submitted to its punishment. 
Then the executioners pecked two or three times 
at the victim, and flew up into the tree. They 
were followed by the birds that had formed the 
ring. The object. of their wrath was left alone, 
a disgraced, dejected penitent. He was badly 
tousled, but not seriously hurt, except in feel, 
ings. 

The council had paid no attention to me up 
to the time when they broke up their circle, al- 
though I had ridden to within half a dozen paces 
and stopped there to look on at this trial of a 
feathered culprit. But when they settled in the 
branches they chattered about and scolded me 
right heartily. When they tired of that they flew 
to another tree. The bird they had been punishing 
followed, and I conld not see that the others re- 
senced the presence of the offender. 
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The first time I noticed particularly these 
dingy little fellows was when my pretty little 
mule of Andalusian descent was ambling along 
over the narrow crest of the range which rises 
from the edge of the waters of the Bay of Tru- 
jillo, The pure notes of our redbird of the 
States—the cardinal grosbeak—rose on the morn- 
ing air. Surprised and delighted by hearing in 
the tropics the voice of an old northern friend, I 
stopped to look for his bright-scarlet coat. Peer 
as carefully as I could, I failed to see so much as 
a single brilliant feather. 

The song rose again, clear and sweet. This 
time-I noticed that there was at the end a trill 
that gave a charming finish which the song of 
the redbird lacks. In all other notes the music 
was the same as that of the grosbeak, but there 
was not in sight asign of the crimson plumage 
with which I confidently expected. to find those 
familiar sounds associated. ‘he only birds in 
sight, excepting, of course, the ever-present zopi- 
lotes floating high in the blue heavens, were dirty- 
brown little rascals, from which, I thought, such 
exquisitely pure and beautiful notes could surely 
never have come. 

But they did come from the throats of those 
dingy little fellows. While I sat silent in the 
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shade of the mantle of purple bloom that bur- 
dened a madre de cacao I plainly saw one of the 
singers, sitting on a branch, trying to outsing all 
possible rivals. Out from his swelling brown 
throat poured the fuJl, rich strains, followed by 
that entrancing trill, 

Often after that did I stop to listen to such 
melody, when I should have been allowing my 
mule to press quickly on through the cool morn- 
ing toward the end of her journey for that day. 
So I soon learned that these, like most other 
feathered musicians, love to sing in the early. 
morning and in the sunset hours. I also learned 
that they love to dwell where the sunlight falls 
broadly on the open plain. Better still, they love 
to flock where cattle graze among the guava and 
the acacia bushes, for they are very sociable little 
birds, fond of the society of their fellows and not 
too shy about meeting mankind, although not in- 
clined to haunt the near neighborhood of houses. 
Ihave often seen them trotting about on the 
backs of cattle, mules or horses as these grazed, 
or as they lay ruminating on the grass they had 
cropped, and perhaps on the pleasure of existence 
where there is always plenty to eat, with little to 
do, and friendly birds to pick ticks from their 
skins. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS. 


By GreorGr C. Hur-put, SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Two REMARKABLE explorations have been made in Africa 
—one by Dr. Oscar Baumann, who has traced the Nile to its 
source; the other, by the Belgian officer Deleommune, 
has proved that the Congo River flows out of Lake Tan- 
ganika. Dr. Baumann left Mwanza, at the southern end 
of the Victoria Nyanza, on the 8th of August, 1892, and 
marched with a strong party toward the west, through a 
well-watered, mountainous country. On the 5th of Sep- 
tember he :...cued the Kagera River (there called Ruvuvu), 
in the Urundi district. Here the people took him for the 
descendant of their early kings of the Mwesi (the moon), 
and came in great crowds to meet him. Thence he kept 
on to the Akanyaru, marked on the maps as a lake, but in 
fact a river; and it seems that the people know nothing of 
a lake in that part of the country. Dr. Baumann learned 
that Tanganyika was the distinctive name for a lake, while 
the word Vyanza meant only a large body of water, which 
might be a pond or a stream ; and some of the errors in the 
geography of this part of Africa may be referred to the 
confusion of these native terms. After a turn in Ruanda, 
Dr. Baumann crossed the Akanyaru a second time and had 
a sharp fight with the people of Urundi. On the 19th of 
September he reached the source of the Kagera River in 
the lofty, wooded crest of the mountains above the Rusizi 
Valley. In this place the Warundi (people of Urundi) 
bury their kings. They call their country the Land of 
the Mwesi (Moonland) and the mountains Misosi a Mwesi 


(Mountains of the Moon). This restores to the map of 
Africa, and almost to the very spot it once occupied, a name 
familiar enough to the students of thirty years ago, and 
vindicates once more the accuracy of Ptolemy’s information 
concerning the lake region of Equatorial Africa. The Val- 
ley of the Rusizi Hiver is shut in by mountains nearly 7,000 
feet in height, and extends northward from Lake Tangan- 
ika. The River Rusizi, it was said, flowed from a body 
of water named Kiva. On September 25th Dr. Baumann 
reached Lake Tanganika at Usige, where the oil palms 
were abundant and the trees were full of green parrots. 
The lake was found to be very low. Dr. Baumann crossed 
the watershed and marched to the southeastward. He 
had to fight his way through this part of the journey. 
The mountainous country was well watered by the south- 
ern affluents of the Kagera, and the most easterly of these, 
the Luvirosa, was found to take its rise in 4° south Isti- 
tude. Dr. Baumano’s exploration adds several hundred 
miles to the length of the Nile, and there is reason to be- 
lieve that it must henceforth be regarded as the longest 
river on the globe. The first report of M. Deleommune’s 
success in tracing the source of the Congo was received at 
Brussels on the 4th of March in a telegram dated Febru- 
ary 6th, at Kinshasa, Stanley Pool, as follows: ‘‘ We ar- 
rived at Luzambo on the 7th of January, and at Kinshasa, 
February 5th. We shall return to Europe by the Portu- 
guese steamer probably in March. The Lukuga is the true 
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stream of the Lualaba, and the problem of its navigation 
is solved; the whole country has been well studied. . . .” 
The Lukuga, on the maps, flows from the western side of 
Lake Tanganika into Lake Lanji, or Lundji, and the Lu- 
alaba is (doubtfully) marked as issuing from the western 
end of this lake and flowing northward to join the Congo. 
Later intelligence, received at Brussels also by telegraph, 
April 15th, from M. Deleommune at Lisbon, gives a fuller 
account in these words: ‘‘. . . . The Luapula is the prin- 
cipal branch of the Congo. The Lualaba is an affluent, 
which joins the Luapula at Ankorro. The Lukuga joins 
the river below this point. Asan outlet of the Tanganika 
it has no importance, and its stream is not navigable. Lake 
Lanji does not exist. The Congo was crossed between 
Ankorro and the confluence of the Lukuga. Above this 
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elevation of 3,000 feet. A number of smaller streams in- 
crease the volume of this lake, and when the Luapula 
leaves it at the northern extremity it descends by a suc- 
cession of falls and rapids to the village of Ankorro, men- 
tioned in the telegram. At Ankorro the Congo (or Lus- 
pula) is joined by the Lualaba, itself a navigable strezm, 
and at Nyangwe it has already a width of 4,000 feet. 


Dr. Bruno Mieniscu, commissioned by the Government 
of Nicaragua to make a geological examination of the east- : 
ern coast of the country, reports his observations in ‘‘ Pe- 
termann’s Mitteilungen.” Between the Rio Grande, which 
flows almost midway between the northern and the south- 
ern boundaries, and the Coco, which follows the north- 
western line of Nicaragua, the surface is a plain, witha 


GOLFER’S TRAVELS. 


American Golfer—‘‘ YoU SHOULD HAVE SEEN THAT DRIVE, SIR ! 


I stkUCK THE BALL WITH THE WHOLE 


WEIGHT OF MY BODY, AND WHEN LAST I SAW IT, IT WAS SAILING RIGHT AWAY IN THE DIRECTION 
OF THE SETTING SUN. By THIS TIME, I CALCULATE, IT HAS ARRIVED IN THE UNITED S?TATEs.” 


English Golfer—‘‘I MAKE NO DOUBT IT HAS—BY WAY OF THE GOLF STREAM.” 


as far as Lake Kassali and beyond the river is completely 
free. Below, there are some rapids. . . .” These discov- 
eries fix the source of the Congo in the River Chambezi, 
discovered one hundred years ago by the Portuguese tray- 
eler Lacerda. This river rises in the mountains which ex- 
tend from the southern end of Lake Tanganika to Lake 
Nyassa. These mountains rise from a tableland elevated 
at the highest point 5,000 feet above the sea, and sloping 
toward the three lakes, Tanganika, Nyassa and Bangweolo. 
Into the last flows the Chambezi, now proved to be the 
Upper Congo. From the Bangweolo, which is 3,600 feet 
above the sea, the river enters Lake Moero, which has an 


very gradual rise toward the interior. The coast is covered 
by mangrove swamps. When mountains occur in the 
plain they rise at once and are isolated. The number of 
streams is great, and they are subject to floods very de- 
structive in character. The forests are dense, but not con- 
tinuous, and there are many valuable woods, such as dye- 
woods, cedar, mahogany, and a very resinous fir, with many 
varieties of the palm. The fauna is rich. The rivers 
abound in fish, turtles and alligators ; wild pigs, deer and 
tapirs range the plains, and in the thickets the puma and 
the jaguar abound. The birds and the insects are numer- 
ous, as in most parts of the tropics. Dr. Mierisch divides 
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the people into two tribes—the Mosquito Indians on the 
coast, and the Sumus in the interior. The Mosquitoes 
are described as tall and well built, with intelligent faces ; 
the Sumus as short and squat, with broad faces and stumpy 
noses. As a general description this is sufficient, but it 
must be noted that the Mosquitoes are not true Indians, 
They are of mingled European, negro and Indian blood, 
and the original stock does not always show itself. 


Japan, it is well known, is one of the most favorably 
situated countries for the study of earthquakes, and the 
“‘ Transactions ” of the Seismological Society of Tokio record 
an immense number of observations. Dr. Supan, in ‘‘ Pe- 
terman’s Mitteilungen,” Band 39, Nr. 1, gives the result of 
an examination of the record. There was a minimum of 
activity in 1886 (the observations begin with 1885), and 
there has been a steady increase ever since. Earthquakes, 
it is found, are independent of the season and the weather, 
and they do not seem to be connected with the volcanoes. 
The shocks are most frequent and most violent on the Pa- 
cific side, in the provinces of Musashi, Shimotsuke and 
Hitachi, and the country west and north of Tokio. 
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Tue pretty poem entitled ‘‘ I Think of Thee,” appearing 
on page 242 of Frank Lesuie’s Porputar Montaty for Au- 
gust, was translated from the German by Frances Isabel 
Currie, the author of the original verses on “‘ Intuition,” 
printed in the same place. We may add that our contrib- 
utor was not responsible for the error by which the original 
of the said translation was attributed to Goethe, on the 
strength of its resemblance to one of the latter’s minor 
pieces, beginning (as Englished by J. 8. Dwight) : 


“I think of thee, when the bright sunlight shimmers 
Across the sea; 
When the clear fountain in the moonbeam glimmers, 
I think of thee.” 


A work of permanent intrinsic value, no less than of 
timely importance in connection with the current religio- 
scientific discussions which form so characteristic a note of 
the present epoch, is the little book from the Riverside 
Press (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) entitled, ‘‘ The Interpre- 
tation of Nature,” by Nathaniel Southgate Shaler, Professor 
of Geology in Harvard University. The volume embodies, 
with slight modification, the course of lectures on the 
Winkley foundation, delivered before the students of the 
Andover Theological Seminary in 1891. Professor Shaler 
declares, in his frank and intimate preface, that whereas 
his youthful contact with natural science had the not un- 
common effect of leading him far away from Christianity, 
of late years a further insight into the truths of nature has 
gradually forced him back again toward the ground from 
which he departed. His individual experience, he thinks, 
represents in a way the course which many other natural- 
ists are more or less unconsciously following. ‘‘ Beginning 
with the simpler and apparently mechanical facts with 
which they have to deal, inquirers into phenomena are, at 
first, almost necessarily led to conceive nature as a great 
engine, which can be explained as we account for a combi- 
nation of wheels and levers. Gradually, as they are forced 
to more extended views of their subject-matter, they per- 
ceive that this simple explanation is unsatisfactory. With- 
out conscious argument, moved merely by the weight of 
the truths which are insensibly driven in upon them, they 
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find their conceptions enlarging; they are compelled to 
suppose a kind of control operating in their world which 
is not purely dynamic.” This position attained, it be- 
hooves inquirers to examine the ground they occupy, with 
a view to ascertainirg its relation to that held by the older 
schools of interpretation, those which we call the theo- 
logic ; and to this end is directed the matter presented in 
Professor Shaler’s book. It does not undertake a con- 
nected argument concerning the relations of science and 
religion, but takes up consecutively, from the author's 
own point of view, certain leading questions having at 
once a relation to natural history and to theology. The 
nature of these questions is indicated by the chapter titles, 
which are, successively: ‘‘ The Appreciation of Nature”; 
“ Critical Points in the Continuity of Natural Phenom- 
ena”; .‘‘The Place of Organic Life in Nature”; ‘‘ The 
March of the Generations”; ‘‘ The Bond of the Gener- 
ations ”; ‘* The Natural History of Sympathy”; and, 
finally, ‘‘ The Immortality of the Eoul, from the Point of 
View of Natural Science.” A passage from the latter may 
serve as an example at once of Professor Shaler’s unbiased 
attitude and of his fine literary form, in these suggestive 
inquiries: ‘It cannot be denied that the naturalists’ way 
of regarding the facts of life and death has a certain nar- 
rowness. This feature, however, is inherent in the system 
which they pursue; it has to be taken as the defect of their 
quality. It seems to me to be the province of religion, or 
at least one of its many duties, to consider the moral indi- 
vidual, both as regards immediate and remote action, from 
a point of view which the student of physical nature does 
not occupy; from which, indeed, the conditions of his 
work in a measure debar him. Although the naturalist 
recognizes emotions as important facts, he cannot give 
them a large place in the laboratory of his understanding. 
His province is the evident and the ponderable. It is for 
those who approach the problems of life on other paths to 
apply the truths which the study of nature affords in all 
that relates to the moral conduct of men. It is rather for 
them to judge how important is the belief in immortality 
to the conduct of life; it is for them to gather the evidences 
in support of this belief, and to enforce the view upon 
mankind.” 


In a grand cycle of twenty novels—beginning with ‘‘ La 
Fortune des Rougon,” published serially in the Siécle in 
1870, and ending with ‘‘ Le Docteur Pascal,” recently com- 
pleted in the Revue Hebdomadaire and published in book 
form simultaneously in France and America—Emile Zola 
has rounded out his series of studies of the ‘‘ natural and 
social history of a family under the Second Empire,” col- 
lectively called the Rougon-Macquart. Upon the uninter- 
rupted production and triumphant completion of this vast 
literary work, extending over nearly a quarter of a century, 
and reaching a world-wide circulation which a moderate 
estimate numbers at 1,500,000 copies, the indefatigable au- 
thor may well look with pride and satisfaction. He is 
more fortunate in this respect than were the two great mas- 
ters of his predilection—Balzac, who left his “ Comédie 
Humaine” unfinished, and Taine, who has but lately died, 
worn out with intellectual toil, without writing jfinis to his 
“Origines de la France Contemporaine.” As might have 
been expected, Zola invests with capital importance this 
crowning work of his monumental edifice. He has zeal- 
ously concerned himself with its artistic perfection, while 
at the same time making it the exposition and the key, the 
dénowement and the defense, of all the set preceding it. 
Indeed, in one masterly page, he presents a clear synthesis 
of the other nineteen books, in a sentence apiece: a feat 
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which would be impossible were it not that each is the de- 
velopment of a single dominant thought, occupying its ex- 
act proportionate place in the preconceived plan of the 
whole. Replete as it is with individual interest and 
charm, ‘‘ Docteur Pascal’? must be read with particular 
attention by whoever would pretend to judge of the ensem- 
ble of the Rougon-Macquart novels. It presents the sum- 
ming up and logical conclusion of the episodes and char- 
acters of the entire suite. Gathering up, in this final work, 
all the various and complex threads of his immense re- 
search, the writer succinctly exposes the physiological 
causes, the moral outcome, the social results and philo- 
sophical conclusions of the whole. From one point of 
view, ‘“‘ Docteur Pascal” is a love story. The love of life, 
too, is there—that eager interest in the incessant renais- 
sance and recommencing, in the eternal fecundity of nat- 
ure’s forces, in the universal equilibrium, which gives to 
every one of Zola’s works the authority of an affirmation, 
the value of an action and the merit of an example. He 
is an ardent believer in the reserve powers of what Taine 
calls ‘‘ the fine humah animal,” and in the moral and phys- 
ical progress of the race as the result of generation after 
generation of struggle. Despite all the evils and degrada- 
tions which the philosopher-novelist cannot ignore, he 
cherishes an indomitable fuith in the robust sanity of peo- 
ples that rebuilds itself through all reverses. Bigoted in- 
deed is the superficial judgment that pretends to find the 
dominant note in Zola to be that of an ironical and sterile 
pessimism—a charge sufficiently refuted by his own exam- 
ple of assiduous toil and constant championship of the dig- 
nity of labor. The moral value of his work exceeds that 
of the vaunted Russian novelists in just the degree that 
virile action and example are superior to the vague pity 
and fanatical despair which enervate the soul of the Slav. 
The character of Dr. Pascal is foreshadowed in two of the 
earlier books—‘‘ La Fortune des Rougon ” and ‘* La Faute 
de ’Abbé Mouret. The scene is the Provencal town of 
Plassans, where is unfolded a drama of the heart and 
hearthstone, in striking contrast to the epic tumult of ‘‘ La 
Debacle.” It touches the chords of tenderness, sympathy 
and emotion in a way which should strongly recommend it 
to the suffrages of romantic readers. Side by side with 
the love story is developed the conflict between science 
and faith in a human soul—a conflict intensified, in this 
instance, by the continual strife which the savant main- 
tains, in defense of his convictions, in his own house and 
against those who are his nearest and dearest in the world. 
Nobility of plan and beauty of execution combine to make 
this latest work of Zola’s not only the crowning book of its 
series, but individually notable amongst its class in the 
present age. 

Tue St. Gothard Railway Company, of Switzerland, 
makes a novel and intensely interesting exhibit at the 
Chicago Exposition, in connection with which Mr. George 
L. Catlin, United States Consul at Zurich, has prepared 
an illustrated descriptive pamphlet, printed in colors by 
the Orell Fiissli establistment at Zurich. The St. Gothard 
Railway, traversing the central portion of the Swiss Alps, 
Mont St. Gothard, furnishes a direct means of communi- 
cation between Italian railways on the one hand, and 
Swiss and German railways, with their Central European 
connecting lines, on the other. The line is 165 miles in 
length, 70 miles of which are double-tracked. The ap- 
proaches from north and south, leading up to the nine-mile 
Gothard tunnel at the summit, have a maximum grade of 
26 and 27 feet in a thousand. Partly with a view to over- 
coming the natural levels existing in the Reuss and Tessin 
valleys without exceeding this maximum grade, and partly 
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to enable the laying of longer stretches of the roadway in 
the bottom lands of the valley, where the work could be 
pushed under more favorable conditions, it was found 
necessary to construct at Wassen, at Dazio Grande, and in 
the Biaschina Gorge, artificial prolongations of the line, 
known as ‘ circular tunnels,” which are exhibited at Chi- 
cago on the plastic maps prepared by Professor F. decker, 
of the Federal Polytechnic at Zurich, by a process entirely 
of his own invention. The plans consist of accurate topo- 
graphical reproductions on a scale of one inch to a thou- 
sand, with equidistance curves; but, in order better to 
display, by the coloring, the picturesque elevations in 
the surface of the ground, and the mountain formations, 
while preserving approximately their natural hue, and at 
the same time not thereby impairing the distinctness of 
the technical details in the deep-lying parts of the map, 
i.e., of the trackway in the valley, two light shades of 
color, differing as widely from each other as possible, were 
chosen, namely, blue for the valley and orange for the ele- 
vations; then the separate layers of light and dark colors 
were successively laid on, exactly following the designs of 
the curves on the map (according to their gradations), and 
in such a way that the deepest-lying portions, i. e., those 
intended to indicate the valley, were covered by the heavi- © 
est blue layers, or appeared the darkest, while the most 
elevated points, the mountain peaks, came out in the 
lightest tint, orange. These maps illustrate in a manner 
intelligible to all how, in the construction of the St. 
Gothard Railway, the natural conformation of the ground 
was utilized to overcome topographical obstacles, and how, 
step by step, the problem of this splendid engineering 
work was solved by using the valley levels wherever oppor- 
tunity offered, and by adhering, as closely as possible, to 
such natural conformation. ‘They further display an im- 
portant innovation in the art of cartography, and one 
worthy of general adoption as calculated to render the 
reading and comprehending of topographical maps an 
easy matter for all. By means of the development of the 
line (as shown in these maps) the St. Gothard Railway as- 
cends from a level of 1,440 feet (above the sea) at the Lake 
of the Four Cantons, and from a level of 669 feet at the 
Lake Maggiore, to a level of 3,785 feet at the great tunnel 
at the summit, passing en route through 65 tunnels and 
galleries with an aggregate length of 25.4 miles. The total 
number of bridges and culverts is 1,047, measuring in 
all 3.3 miles in length. The track is laid, for the most 
part, with rails of 12 meters (39.3 feet) in length, weighing 
101.3 pounds each (in the tunnels 105.7 pounds), and resting 
on iron cross-ties weighing 145.4 pounds. The St. Gothard 
Railway owns 96 locomotives, including one duplex-com- 
pound and 31 eight-coupler machines. The cost of con- 
struction of the road amounted to 260,000,000 francs. The 
headquarters of the management are at Lucerne. The road 
was opened to business on the Ist of June, 1882. During 
the year 1892 the amount of traffic was as follows: Passen- 
gers carried, 1,446,000; cattle, 63,000; baggage, 5,200 
tons ; freight, 769,000 tons. 
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STREET ILLUMINATIONS OF ST. LOUIS. 


‘THE preliminary work necessary for the grand 
street illuminations to be given at St. Louis dur- 
ing the next six or eight weeks have been com- 
pleted, and upward of 75,000 burners and globes 
are in position for the initial display of the great 
carnival of 1893. More than half of the lights 
are electric, and there are few cities in the coun- 
try which could undertake such an extravagant 
use of the latest illuminating agent. St. Louis, 
is, however, one of the best-equipped cities, from 
an electrician’s point of view, in the country, and 
there is practically no difficulty in the way of 
securing sufficient power for display, The largest 
arc-light plant in the country and the largest in- 
cundescent central station are both situated in 
St. Lou?s, which city lights all its streets and al- 
leys, as well as its parks 
and public places, by 
means of electricity. 

St. Louis has also the 
grandest electric - rail- 
road system and equip- 
ment in America, with 
roads carrying passen- 
gers from the business 
centre to suburban sec- 
tions eight, ten, twelve 
and even fifteen miles 
away. Hence, in addi- 
tion to having an abun- 
dance of power for elec- 
trical displays and pano- 
rama, St. Louis is able 
to make use of some of 
the highly ornamental 
iron poles owned by the 
electric roads. Thus on 
Washington Avenue, a 
wide and admirably paved street, along which are 
to be found the headquarters of an immense 
number of St. Louis mammoth manufacturers, 
there are a series of electrical arches in the centre 
of the street literally covered with incandescent 
lights, producing an effect of the most dazzling 
character, especially when viewed from the high 
ground at the Washington University, a little 
more than a mile west of the approach to the 
Eads Bridge. In the opinion of many, these 
electrical clusters are the most perfect street illu- 
minations that have yet been devised, and they 
make up.in their dazzling brightness what théy 
lack in variety of color and general gorgeousness. 

On Fourth Street and Broadway the same area 
is being illuminated as last year, with the same 
variety in design produced by the picturesque 
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distribution and arrangement of many-colored 
globes on side and cross arches and clusters, gas 
being used chiefly as an illuminant. On Olive 
Street, the great retail thoroughfare running past 
the Federal Building and the home of the only 
successful annual Exposition in America, arrange- 
ments have been made for the grandest possible 
display of electric and gaslight illuminations, with 
triumphal arches and other designs of great 
beauty.- Twelfth Street, which in one section is 
more than twice the average width of a business 
street, will be the scene of elegant set pieces in 
which the triumph of electricity will be shown in 
a variety of ways. Other streets will be illu- 


minated, and the effect will be.as magnificent as 
money can make it, 


It is eleven years since St. 
Louis commenced to il- 
luminate its streets dur- 
ing what has since be- 
come generally known 
as the carnival season of 
the great Western and 
Southwestern metropo- 
lis, and under these con- 
ditions a comparison be- 
tween the modest effort 
of 1882 and the magnifi- 
cent display of 1893 is 
of interest. This year 
the expenses come out 
of the million-dollar 
fund raised by the -peo- 
ple of St. Louis, while 
the display of 1882 was 
provided for by a sub- 
scription fund of 
$20,000, and was prac- 
tically experimental in 
nature. Each dollar subscribed: provided a light, 
and there were some 20,000 globes of different col- 
ors distributed over forty-four city blocks. Com- 
pared with the effects produced last year and 
this, the 1882 illumination was of course quite 
insignificant, but it was the first attempt of any- 
thing of the kind on a large scale in this country, 
and it attracted immense attention. Gas was used 
for the light production, and the best effects were 
produced by the careful arrangement and distri- 
bution of globes of different colors along the sides 
and across the streets. There are more lights 
this year on two streets than there were used in 
the entire illuminations of ten and eleven years 
ago, and the cost is immeasurably greater. 

But it is doubtful whether a tourist who saw 
the first illumination on the streets of St. Louis 
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and who sees the magnificent display during the 
next few weeks will not be more impressed with 
the growth of the city and the improvement in 
its streets and building than with the advance 
inade in the art of street illumination and guest 
entertainment. In 1882 lofty fireproof office build- 
ings were practically unknown in St. Louis, but in 
1393 the electric and gas illuminations will cast 
lights of varying hues on some of the finest com- 
mercial structures in America. On Tweltth Street, 
just south of the special illuminations on that 
thoroughfare, work is proceeding on the new City 
Hall, which is regarded as one of the finest mu- 
nicipal buildings in America. It is being con- 
structed almost exclusively of Missouri material, 
and will cost by the time it is completed some- 
thing like $2,000,000. 

Half a dozen blocks west the new Union Depot 
is rapidly approaching completion. This is to be 
the largest and most convenient passenger depot 
in the country, and the lavish manner in which 
money has been expended in arranging for the 
accommodation of visitors and through passen- 
gers is a matter of general and favorable com- 
ment. The old Union Depot was large enough for 
the traffic of 1882, but it has had to give place 
to a far larger one, owing to the immense growth 
of the city and the enormous increase in its rail- 
road connections. 

On Fourth Street the light provided by the il- 
luminations will show that rapid progress is being 
made with the $2,000,000 hotel vhich is being 
erected on the site of the old Planter’s House. 
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The novelty of the design of the hotel, with its twa 
recessed courts and its 400 apartments, nearly all 
of them front rooms, make this splendid struct- 
ure unique as well as magnificent, and attract to 
it general attention and favorable comment. On 
the same street and within a distance of two or 
three blocks are four exceptionally fine office 
buildings ten and twelve stories high, erected 
during the last few years, and splendid monu- 
ments to St. Louis’s progress and wealth. 

On Olive Street, in the very heart of the illu- 
minated section, there is almost completed a four- 
teen-story office building, from the roof of which 
can be seen some twenty lofty structures all com- 
pleted within the last few years, and all of them 
as elegant office buildings as talent and money can 
produce. Washington Avenue has been practically 
rebuilt during the last half-decade, and is now 
one of the handsomest streets in the country, with 
a succession of substantial and lofty structures 
lining both sides. ; 

It is almost unnecessary to add that the build- 
ing activity of the last few years in St. Louis has 
been marked in the extreme. Last year alone 
a frontage of upward of thirty-nine miles was 
built upon within the city limits, and during the 
last three years the building frontage occupied by 
new structures exceeds in length one hundred 
miles. This year the building trade has contin- 
ued active and prosperous, and those who visit 
the great carnival city to partake of its hospitality 
will derive almost as much pleasure from an in- 
spection of the new buildings and general im- 
provements of the city as from the festivities 
themselves. 
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Some one has said that you cannot see New 
York for the buildings. It is claimed that, in the 
business portions especially, the structures crowd 
and jostle one another, and rise so high in nar- 
row streets, that you cannot bring a vivid picture 
of them before the mind—the range of vision is 
so limited. However this may be, there certainly 
is no finer exhibition of great buildings anywhere 
than that which greets the eye as one sails up 
New York Bay. The stately tower of the Prod- 
uce Exchange, the delicate steeple of Old Trin- 
ity, the splendid front of the Washington Build- 
ing in the foreground, and the cloudlike dome of 
the World Building, scraping the sky in the dis- 
tance—these, with the smaller structures that fill 
in the picture, make a most imposing silhouette, 
ina gallery and museum of things magnificent and 
grand. Or, crossing the ferry from Jersey City, 
in an early misty morning, as the writer often 
does, you are confronted with a scene of much 
grandeur. The impressive facade of the great 
Havemeyer Building ; the immense cornices and 
colonnades of the Equitable Building ; the slen- 
der outlines of the Tower Building ; the rugged 
corners of the Standard Oil Company Building 
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and the Columbia Building ; the nearer Roman 
arches of the Central Railroad Offices, and the 
far-away suggestiveness of those mighty structures. 
which stand like giants around Park Row and 
City Hall Park, give to the mind a block picture 
of Dantesque outlines, when seen in the uncer- 
tain light of a morning gloaming. 

Sail up the East River of an evening on the 
Providence boat, and the view is one of exquisite 
splendor and variety ; or go on the Albany boat 
of a forenoon, and study the tall spires and 
frowning towers, climbing chimneys. and rising 
structures crowned with derricks leaning like gib- 
bets against the sky, gray or clear. Look from 
what side you will, you are amazed by the waving, 
billowed seas of granite and marble, surging from 
end to end of the magnificent metropolis on Man- 
hattan Island. The wonder is all the more en- 
hanced when you stop to consider that every cog 
and brick and stone and iron beam was put into 
its place and reared on high by tiny hands weigh- 
ing only a pound or two, and that the whole was 
planned in the wonderful alembic of select, strong 
brains that weighed only a few ounces and held 
only a few spoonfuls of gray matter. 
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Science, more skillful than any magician’s 
wand, took a few tears from the cheek of Toil ; 
out of these she made a giant, harnessed him to 
the forces of Nature, and lo! the Nineteenth 
Century, drawn by fairer, stronger steeds than 
those that drew the Sun in legend old, dispelling 
Sleep and Darkness. To such a period belongs 
Perpendicular New York. 

Most fascinating are the chapters of history 
and romance that might be written to describe 
the rise and progress of New York city, from a 
petty fur-trading station into the superb metrop- 
olis of the Western Hemisphere. 


II. 


UNDER the Indian names of Manate, Manhatte, 
Menatan, “a small island,” or Manhaates, Mana- 
dos, ‘‘the small island,” the site of New York 
was known to the earliest of Dutch pioneers. ‘The 
first gentleman who reached these Manhattan 

shades and shores was a Mr. Verrazona, a Floren- 
tine, in the year of grace, or gracelessness, 1524. 
That was while yet the noble butcher Fernando 


Alvarez de Toledo, known in history as the Duke | 


of Alva, was a boy of sixteen, and three years 
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‘ before Philip IL, 
the royal assassin of 
Netherland folk, 
was born. 

There is a tradi- 
tion that the Dutch 
Greenland Com- 
pany wintered in 
New York harbor 
in 1598. The first 
practical and un- 
doubted discovery 
and settlement of 
this island, how- 
ever, was made by 
Hendrik Hudson in 
1609, when he sailed 
here in his ship 
Halve - Maen (half- 
moon), with the 
orange, black and 
blue flag of Holland 
floating from the 
mast. In 1621 the 
Dutch Government 
chartered the West 
India Company, and 
three years later 
their ship Vew Neth- 
erland entered the 
North River with a 
colony of Walloons. 

This Walloon immigration marks the real perma- 

nent colonization of the new land. In 1626 came 

Peter Minuet, the first of the four notable rulers 

of the Dutch colony. His earliest official transac- 

tion was to buy from the Indians, for the munifi- 
cent sum of sixty guilders, or $24, the island 
which in 1892 had $3,000,000,000 worth of taxa- 
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ble property ; and in 1893 had a six-inch front on 
Broadway which sold to the Home Life Insur- 
ance Company for $5,000; and had, in 1884, a 
site which Mr. Cyrus W. Field bought for the 
Washington Building, which had increased in 
value during 180 years 50,000 per cent. 

In 1626 Manhattan was a forest-fringed land, 
with swampy shores. Back from the shores rose 
hills, low-crowned and covered with oaks and 
hickories. On the line of Canal Street ponds 
and marshes stretched from river to river. Here, 
where many a heart breaks now in the Egyptian- 
looking Tombs, roamed the Hiawathas and Min- 
nehahas, loving and sorrowing like the rest of us, 
touched and thrilled, as the blue-eyed, yellow- 
haired Saxon is to-day, by the still sad music of 
humanity. Beyond, in the dense woods, the wolf 
and panther prowled ; hence came a hungry bear 
at times to browse on fat Dutch sheep, and the 
frightened deer trampled down the wheat and 
corn as they swiftly ran to hide among the sedges. 
' Near the Battery were built the first houses, 
which were to bo the precursors of the vast civili- 
zation which was to rise on the place, so much 
like the phoenix bird of the wilderness that in 
1840 Mayor Philip Hone said New York pulled 
itself down to build itself afresh every ten years, 
The earliest New Yorkers were mostly merely 
servants of the West India Company. ‘They were 
occupied with building cabins, stone warehouses 
and mills. The houses of the Dutch traders were 
of one story, comprising two rooms. ‘They had 
chimneys of wood, roofs of straw, furniture hewn 
from planks, and wooden plates and spoons. 
Compare these with the mansions of to-day on 
Madison and Fifth Avenues, whose opulence ri- 
vals that of Solomon, and whose esthetic features 
would have done credit to Athens in the days of 
Pericles. 

Minuet’s men also built Fort Amsterdam, a 
bastioned fortress, on the present site of No. 4 
Bowling Green. This fort was called after the 
capital of the Dutch Republic. And it is impor- 
tant to notice the deep impress made upon early 
New York by the influence of its Dutch founders. 
The United Netherlands was then conspicuous in 
Europe. Jer dauntless battalions had crushed 
the power and fury of Spain; her fleets had de- 
fied the mariners of England and swept the 
Channel with their doughty brooms ; her culture 
was exhibited in Grotius and William the Silent ; 
in art, Rembrandt, Rubens and Vandyke were 
painting pictures that are still the delight of the 
world. The best spirits of this marvelous nation 
sought new fields beyond the sea, and gave an en- 
during impulse to the rising commonwealth be- 
side the Silent River. The practical Dutch joined 
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with the vivacious Huguenots, the enterprising 
New Englanders, the sturdy Germans from the 
Palatinate, the earnest Swedes, and blended ina 
community of tolerant views and energetic ac- 
tions, equally free from the limiting: provincial- 
isms of Puritan or Cavalier, of New France or 
New Spain. 

In 1633 Van Twiller became Director General. 
His first addition to Perpendicular New York was 
a brewery, which has had many descendants. In 


THE ORIGINAL TOWER BUILDING, BROADWAY 
AND NEW STREET, 
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his day the most conspicuous buildings were the 
tall windmills, whose revolving arms recalled to 
the citizens the same kind of structures which 
were towering over the far-away meadows of Iol- 
land. Willie Kieft, his fussy, avaricious successor, 
built with marked consistency a tavern, a distillery 
and the stone church of St. Nicholas. Then came 
New Englanders, flying from persecution ; then 
the Indians swept the colony with torch and tom- 
ahawk, and the earth floors of cabins were red 
with the blood of mothers and their babes. 

The irregular lines of the lower streets of New 
York are due to the fact that the colony grew for 
thirty years before streets were laid out, and the 
settlers built their cabins wherever they liked. 
Pearl Street is the oldest in New York; it was 
laid out in 1633; soon afterward Bridge Street 
was built. The most ancient conveyance of land 
in New York was a lot of 3,300 square feet on 
Bridge Street, which Van Steenwyck sold to Van 
Fees for $9.60. 

Next came the Hon. Petrus Stuyvesant (rest to 
his bones, notwithstanding the ghouls of the Chi- 
cago Columbian Exposition). A veteran from 
West Indian wars, he built a breastwork between 
the two rivers and garnished it with blockhouses. 
The fort was built of Holland brick, had a church, 
and quarters for 300 men. The Stadt Iuys stood 
on a hill, with a gallows in front of it, where now 
is 73 Pearl Street. Outside the walls a footpath 
led to ponds near by, where Dutch lasses went 
to wash their clothes; it was called Maidens’ 
Path, later Maiden Lane. Inside the walls Broad 
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Street stretched its lines of little brick and stone 
honses ; farther down came Whitehall, the fash- 
ionable quarter, with bright gardens of tulips. 
and dahlias, and orchards where quaintly nestled. 
the steep-gabled houses of black and yellow brick. 

Bowling Green was at an early date set apart. 
for a parade ground ; City Hall Park was called 
“©The Flat,” and Wall Street was the boulevard 
where walked about on exhibition the masculine 
and feminine peripatetic show cases of that far-off 
time. The gabled ends of houses faced the street, 
decorated with checkerwork of black and yellow 
bricks, imported from Holland until Stuyvesant’s: 
time. Iron figures on the gables told the date of 
their erection. In 1628 there were 270 white in- 
habitants upon the island. The city of Nieuw 
Amsterdam was created in 1653, having a popula- 
tion of 1,000, and 120 houses. A few years later 
the seventeen streets of the new city were paved 
with cobblestones. At that time a building Ict 
could be had for $50, and $20 would rent a good 
house for a year. 

Rapacious England took the island in 1664, 
when the inhabitants numbered 1,500, an@ 
changed the name to New York, in honor of 
the buccaneering duke of that name. With a 
proud, industrious people, however, and under 
the government of the best colonizing nation the 
world has seen, the city advanced. In 1678 the 
aggregate wealth of the colony was $750,000. 
Churches were the. next buildings of prominence. 
The Dutch Reformed, the Episcopal, the Pres- 
byterian, the Huguenot and the Middle Dutch 
Churches raised 
buildings with steep: 
gables and quaint 
towers. Pine and 
Cedar Streets were 
laid out in 1692. 
The era of street 
cleaning began, and 
in 1696 $100 was 
appropriated for 
that purpose. That 
was 103 years before 
the famous streei- 
cleaning Tammany 
Society was formed. 

The first sidewalk 
was on Broadway, 
between Vesey and 
Murray Streets. 
The numbering of 
houses began in 
‘1697. During the 
winter of 1776, and 
while the British 
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"were in possession of 
the city, 493 houses 
were burned. The 
‘old Royal Exchange 
was opened in 1752, 
and in 1790 the finest 
mansion in New York 
was built for the resi- 
-dence of George Wash- 
ington “and his suc- 
cessors in the Presi- 
dential office. Before 
its completion the seat 
of government was 
moved to Philadel- 
phia, and the splendid 
house, with its Ionic 
colonnaded front, be- 
came the residence of 
the Governors, and 
finally was replaced by 
the Bowling Green 
block. 

Architecturally New 
York has been affect- 
ed by two causes—the 
cosmopolitan charac- 
ter of her citizens and 
the narrowness of the 
island on which the metropolis is built. New 
York city has passed through four architectural 
eras: First, the Dutch phase, which was marked 
by low houses with steep roofs and crowstep ga- 
bles, little panes of glass, with stoops before the 
door ; secondly, the Georgian or English period, 
characterized by the use of Renaissance columns, 
heavy florid decoration in stone along the eaves, 
portals of some magnificence and rounded fronts 
of brick ; a third stage was the Brownstone 
epoch ; and the fourth is the present, which is 
emerging from the third into the Romanesque 
and Rennaissance, with yellow brick and terra 
cotta. We have mentioned, in brief, some prom- 
inent examples of the first two eras ; we now come 
to take up the last two, which are by far the most 
important and fascinating. 


III. 


At the opening of this century New York city 
had a population of 50,000, with real and personal 
property valued at twenty-two millions. To-day 
the wealth of the city is greater than that of the 
whole State of Pennsylvania, and five times more 
than that of the State of Illinois, including Chi- 
cago. In the year 1800 Broadway had a length 
of two miles. It was paved with cobblestones for 
about a mile, and lined with brick houses. Walk- 
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ing down that famous thoroughfare, the traveler 
could look between the houses out on the bay and 
on to the Narrows beyond. The homes of the 
richest classes were on lower Broadway and the 
Battery, where one could enjoy the beautiful view 
and refreshing air of the bay. <A mile from the 
Battery the paving ceased, and Broadway became 
a rather straggling road, with houses here and 
there, and streets laid out something after the 
manner of the Westchester ‘* parks” of the pres- 
ent day. Wall Street had many fine residences 
and the handsome Federal Hall; Broad Street 
was wide, and the canal which once flowed down 
its centre had disappeared ; the dry-goods mart 
was William Street; most of the other strects 
were narrow and winding, and lined with small 
houses having tiled roofs. Broadway plunged 
sharply into the Canal Street valley, between the 
Fresh Water Pond and the Lispenard Meadows, 
and at Astor Place it ceased altogether, its line 
being crossed by the wall of the Randall Farm. 
To-day there are in the city and suburban limits 
of New York nearly five million human beings ; 
so that it may be said that one American in every 
fifteen and one human being in every three hun- 
dred isa New Yorker. The great metropolis has 
575 miles of streets, lighted by 27,100 gaslights, 
140 naphtha lamps and 1,200 electric lights. 
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These streets are lined by 90,000 dwelling houses 
and 25,000 office buildings, illustrating every style 
of architecture known and unknown to man. In 
the days of the Hollanders business was transacted 
in one- and two-story buildings. Up to a century 
ago it was customary for men of affairs to carry 
on their oceupations on the ground floor and live 
on the floor above. 

When men became opulent the three-story 
building made its appearance, the third story 
generally in the shape of an attic. Later on came 
the four-story houses, dating back to the early 
part of the present century, many examples of 
which are still to be found in the lower part of 
the city. Most of them have had to yield to the 
inexorable demands of business, and have been 
demolished to make way for larger and finer 
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structures. ‘The writer does not know of a single 
example of a Dutch building now remaining in 
New York. At Coenties Slip, near the Cotton 
Exchange, is a red brick engine house, designed 
by Le Brun & Sons, recalling in some degree the 
vanished Dutch architecture of Amsterdam ; and 
the Flemish residence of Mr. Louis C. Tiffany, 
at Seventy-second Street and Madison Avenue, by 
McKim & White; together with the Collegiate 
Church Buildings at Seventy-seventh Street and 
West End Avenue—an attempt of Gibson’s to re- 
vive the Hollandish features of the Groote Markt 
of Haarlem—these are the most important efforts 
to carry out here the germs of that architecture 
which existed in New York when most of its in- 
habitants spoke Dutch. 

Not until after the Civil War did the five-story 
building make its appearance to any great extent. 
The narrowness of the island between the North 
and East Rivers caused land to rise to a great 
price even at an early period, and there are many 
sales on record where the price was so great that 
if the entire property had been covered with sil- 
ver dollars two layers deep the owner would have 
scorned the offer. Add to this the crowding of 
the population in the lower wards, and the fact 
that here was the Stock Exchange, which made 
the narrow part of the island the great trade cen- 
tre of the city, and you will not wonder that an 
unimproved lot 25 feet by 100 feet recently brought 
$825,000. The cost of land grew so high that 
buildings of an ordinary and safe number of sto- 
ries no longer returned a profit to the owner. The 
rents would have had to be enormous, and even 
then there was not enough of room for those who 
were clamoring for offices. The ingenuity of ar- 
chitects stepped in. The elevator was invented 
to meet the demand for perpendicular rapid 
transit. The seven-story office building came into: 
yogue, and the lofty piles of apartment houses. 
that tower around Central Park are among the 
first examples of the Yellow Brick and Terra 
Cotta period. 

When the old low-priced leases expired one by 
one owners were called upon to build higher 
structures, in order to get more room and rent. 
When Peter Cooper built his seven-story brown- 
stone Cooper Union, in 1857, during the Brown- 
stone era, the popular belief was that the limit 
in high construction had been reached. Peter 
Cooper was the first to use iron beams and gird- 
ers in building. <A little later daring builders 
went as high as eight and nine stories, and the 
incredible seemed to have been gained. To-day 
there are scores of eight- and ten-story buildings 
in New York. At least a dozen exceed eleven 
stories; many are fifteen, seventeen and nineteen 
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stories ; and Mr. Bruce Price designed a building 
for the Sun newspaper which was to have been 
thirty-four stories high. He informed the writer 
that it would have been built, but the lot on 
which the Sux Building is situated was too nar- 
row for such an enormous structure. It could 
have been built, he says, on a lot %5 or 80 feet 
front. The height would have been 480 feet. 

When the nine-story buildings came into fash- 
ion a great deal of wood was used in their con- 
struction. In a few years it was learned that they 
were a menace to the city. They could not be 
controlled in case of fire. Laws requiring build- 
ings to be fireproof brought about vast improve- 
ments in constructive methods. Wood was re- 
placed by iron in every exposed place, not only to 
prevent burning, but also because the fireproof 
construction added greatly to the weights to be 
borne. In days when the rich New Yorker was 
satisfied with a three-story brick front, trimmed 
with sills and lintels of white marble and crowned 
with Grecian cornices of painted wood, iron con- 
struction was not even in its infancy. It was un- 
known. Difficulties in construction were all over- 
“come with beams, posts, trusses and lintels of 
wood. To-day the New York architect, to be 
successful, must have marked ability as a civil 
engineer ; or he must outrank the mechanical en- 
gineer in his knowledge of electricity, heating, 
hydrostatics and ventilation ; or the sanitary en- 
gineer in his experience with plumbing. In 
brief, he must be a specialist of no mean order, 
and withal a financier of the shrewdest kind. 
Among firms which do the most successful work 
each member has a special part of the design in- 
trusted to him. 

Soon nine-storied buildings no longer paid ; 
office rents, which in the cheapest parts of a build- 
ing brought two dollars per square foot of floor 
space, no longer made sufficient income. Rents 
continued to increase, more room was needed, 
and therefore buildings had to go higher. Elec- 
tric ‘‘ express” elevators, with a speed of 600 feet 
a minute, solved one part of the problem, and 
buildings rose to thirteen and fourteen stories. 
Otis Brothers & Co. began to experiment in the 
making of elevators as early as 1855. Passenger 
elevators, moved by steam, came into use in 1866 ; 
hydraulic apparatus was introduced in 1876, and 
came into general favor in 1880. The Elevating 
Railway in the Catskill Mountains, the elevators 
of the Eiffel Tower, those at Weehawken and 
three-fourths of all the elevators in New York 
city have been made by these inventors. So that 
when one passes up and down in high structures 
of the city one seems invariably to ride in an 
Otis elevator. The elevator, then, must be con- 
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sidered as a factor in the evolution of the high 
building. 

Thus the building known as the ‘skyscraper ” 
came upon the stage. ‘The first of this type was 
Mr. Richard M. Hunt’s 7ridune Building. It is 
an eleven-story structure, of red brick, banded 
and spotted with whitish stone; is in a recent 
Americanized French style, with turreted lantern, 
and was built in the early ‘ seventies,” shortly 
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after Mr. Whitelaw Reid assumed control of the 
Tribune. This was supposed to be a constructive 
marvel to the primitive folk of that time. In 
1872 Gilman, Kendal & Post built the Equitable 
Building—a structure which, with the repairs of 
1887; has cost nearly $6,000,000, covers an acre 
of ground, and is one of the largest and finest 
office buildings in the world. Mr. George B. Post 
told the writer that this building with its eight 
stories was considered a regular high absurdity 
when it was first built. It is still one of the 
sights of New York. The architectural treatment 
of the exterior gives the impression that it is only 
five stories, with an immense Mansard roof, and 
having the cornice of every roof supported by a 
-colonnade. The material is granite; the Broad- 
way entrance, which is through a semicircular 
arch, opens into the finest rotunda in America. 
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As buildings pushed their 
stories up into the teens a new 
problem arose. If put up as 
formerly, of brick and mortar 
only, the increased thickness 
of walls necessary to insure 
strength would entail a loss of 
floor space, particularly felt in 
narrow lots of twenty-five or 
thirty-five-feet frontage. So 
important was this that Mr. 
Bradford L. Gilbert, when he 
built the Tower Building, on 
lower Broadway, saved, on 
several floors at least, space 
which was worth $10,000 per 
year in rental. In erecting 
the Tower Building, there- 
fore, it was necessary to make 
the walls exceedingly thin. 
The lot at No. 50 Broadway 
was 21 feet 6 inches wide. 
Under the then existing 
building laws, to erect a build- 
ing the desired height, fifteen 
stories, would have required 
masonry walls on the lower 
stories of five feet thickness 
on each side. This would 
have reduced the space for 
offices to 11 feet 6 inches. 
But Mr. Gilbert used a series 
of continuons, light, cast-iron, 
fireproof columns at stated 
intervals, made a complete 
framework of iron, and closed 
in the panels with walls 9 
inches thick, leaving proper 
openings for windows. Thus 
the walls, from being the bones in the body 
of a building, became only the cuticle, or outer 
skin, and the space between the walls was 20 feet 
instead of 11 feet 6 inches. The walls support 
only their own weight; the iron skeleton does 
the work of Atlas in the modern office structure. 
In entire deviation from the traditional custom 
to let the walls carry the floors from top to bot- 
tom, a steel skeleton building is practically an 
iron cage with columns placed at intervals on 
strong foundations running from cellar to roof 
through so many stories. The walls carry noth- 
ing but themselves, and so can be made much 
thinner. The Tower of Mr. Gilbert’s work is sup- 
ported by an immense arch weighing over thirty 
tons. The Tower is 175 feet from the curb, and 
is in the style of modernized Romanesque. The 
capitals are treated in a new and successful man- 
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ner. The usual foliage ornament, which suggests 
weakness at the very point where solidity is ex- 
pected in a column, is omitted. Starting from a 
cap, as if growing out of the stone itself, a heavy 
bold line follows the upper curve of the voussoirs, 
and a series of knots at the keystone give one 
the immediate impression of the whole mass being 
firmly tied together. This is without doubt one 
of the unique buildings of this continent. 

To show how rapid the recent progress in such 
matters has been, it is only necessary to state that 
the foundations of what was, perhaps, the first 
«skeleton-constructed ” building in New York, 
the Lancashire Insurance Company's office build- 
ing, on Pine Street, by J. C. Cady, were laid only 
a little over’ three years ago. This building, 
though full ten stories high, has brick side walls 
which are only ten inches thick at the ground 
level. A list of the skyscrapers projected or al- 
ready completed since iron and steel skeleton 
constructions have been introduced would fill a 
page ina magazine. We can but briefly outline 
a few of the most stupendous and characteristic. 

Insurance companies have been in the front 
rank in erecting the offices which are the pride of 
New York. We have spoken of the Equitable. 
The Metropolitan ; 
Life Insurance 
Company has just 
moved into a marble 
business palace. 

The height is ten 
stories; the cost, 

three millions. Sit- 

uated on Madison 
Square, at the cor- 

ner of Twenty-third 

Street and Madison 
Avenue, this is an 
experiment, and 

may revolutionize 

the business centre 

of the city. The 

style is Early Italian 
Renaissance, in pure 

white marble from 

the Tuckahoe quar- Pt —— 
ries on the Bronx. B gt 
The main entrance ‘thi 
is on Madison Ay- els 2 
enue, by a corridor 
18 feet in width, 
which conducts to 
an interior court 40 


feet square and 75 sea cg 


feet high, crowned 
with a dome of 
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stained gla8s. Its site beside the little park sets 
it off, and its grandeur is a superb ornament to 
the lovely square. In this building Napoleon Le 
Brun & Sons have made a contribution to the 
architecture of the century. The same architects 
have designed a very high building for the Home 
Life Insurance Company, at Broadway and Mur- 
ray Street. Possibly this is one of the most re- 
markable efforts in the perpendicvlar line in the 
city. It is to be 55 feet in width and 256 feet in 
height. Work is now progressing on it. It is go- 
ing to be one of the finest office buildings in the 
city. The elegant facade, in the Italian Renais- 
sance, is to be of pure white marble from Tucka- 
hoe. The carvings and reliefs are to be of the 
most exquisite detail. 

At Nos. 62 and 64 Broadway Kimball & Thomp- 
son have commenced upon a structure for the 
Manhattan Life Insurance Company which will 
be higher than anything else of its kind on this 
continent when it is finished. The highest rooms 
in it will be 350 feet from the curbstone. The 
walls will be carried on steel beams. And the 
dining room of the officers will be in the eight- 
eenth story. This room will be higher than the 
steeple of Trinity Church. It will cost over 
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$1,200,000, and will make an imposing appear- 
ance even among its stately neighbors—the Co- 
lumbia Building, Aldrich Court, the Petroleum 
Exchange, the Union Trust Company and the 
Standard Oil. 

Trust companies have also added to the fine 
buildings of New York. The offices of the Cen- 
tral Trust Company and the United States Trust 
Company, both on Wall Street, are elegant and 
graceful buildings. But the Union Trust Com- 
pany’s Building, at 80 Broadway, the design of 
Geo. B. Post, is a masterpiece. It has one of the 
handsomest fagades in New York. With its grace- 
ful lines and its granite and gray limestone, we 
easily think of the Zimes Building in this connec- 
tion, the work of the same architect. 

This is of light granite and limestone, and rises 
on the irregular space where Nassau Street runs 
into Park Row. With the Potter Building it 
covers the entire block. Behind these two are 
the lofty towers of Temple Court, a ten-story 
structure built in two sections, one ten years ago, 
the other completed in 1890, It stands upon a 
historic site, and with its pyramidal roof makes 
one of the landmarks of New York, pointing the 
way to scenes of vast and momentous business 
transactions. Part of the material of Temple 

Jourt came from Ballinasloe, Ireland. The Times 
Building was the precursor of the Union Trust. 
It is not so fine as the Union Trust in its en- 
trances, which are too small and insignificant ; 
but the disposition of its stories, the proportion 
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of its large arch openings to other parts of the 
design, the richness of its three facades, the se- 
verity of its dormered roof, all make it one of the 
most appropriate buildings of its size in the city. 
The present building supplanted a five-story edi- 
fice in 1889. The builder was David H. King, 
Jr., who built the pedestal for the Statue of Lib- 
erty. The work was done as if by magic. The 
entire fifteen stories were constructed without in- 
terfering with the work in the offices, and the 
Times was published every day. The chief ma- 
terials are [Hallowell granite and Indiana oolitic 
stone ; it is a treasure of architecture, bold, mod- 
erate, discreet, vigorous; it charms the boor and 
the philosopher, and is the spirit of the Zimes 
newspaper expressed in stone. 

Near to this, on the grandest architectural 
square in the Western Ifemisphere, towers the 
vast body of the World Building, by the same ar- 
chitect. When it was finished it was the highest: 
office building in the world. The World Build- 
ing has the most office floors of any edifice in New 
York, having 26 stories and being 309 feet from 
sidewalk to lantern. It is said that Mr. Pulitzer 
wanted the editorial rooms several feet higher 
than any other office building in the city. We 
could have wished, however, that the architect of 
the Union Trust and the Times had given more: 
attention to poetry and art in the World Build-. 
ing. Its elaborate front covered with atlantes, 
its dome world-shaped—which, though impress- 
ive, has no regard for symmetry—its irregular 
shape, its position, with no screen for the naked 
sterility of its eastern walls, all these render it 
one of the most chaotic architectural works in the 
whole country. 

Another contribution to Perpendicular New 
York is the Mail and Express Building, on Broad- 
way and Fulton Street, by Carrére & Hastings. 
It is shaped like the letter L; its Broadway front 
measures 25 feet, and the Fulton Street front is 
77 feet. The building is 11 stories, with steel 
construction, a beautiful example of the Re- 
naissance style, although somewhat crowded. In 
fact, it is generally true of Messrs. Carrere & 
Hastings’s work that the detail, although exceed- 
ingly refined and beautiful, is, as Ruskin would 
say, too ornamental for commerical structures, 
The Broadway facade has an allegorical repre- 
sentation of the four continents on the lower 
story. 

The Herald has just completed, on Broadway 
and Sixth Avenue, Thirty-fifth and Thirty-sixth 
Streets, a magnificent Italian Renaissance struct- 
ure, richly adorned with marble and polished 
granite, and recalling the palaces of Verona and 
Venice. The building is from the designs of 
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McKim, Mead & White, the famous architects 
of the gorgeous Madison Square Garden. The 
Herald takes a new departure, and will use the 
entire building for its own offices and rooms. In 
nearly all the other great newspaper buildings the 
newspaper uses only a small portion of the rooms 
and lets the others for offices. 

Nor have the great hotels been behind in fur- 
nishing some of the best architectural examples 
which New York possesses. In the first days of 
the Dutch occupancy strangers were entertained 
by the directors of the West India Company. It 
became troublesome to do this, and William 
Kieft put an end to it by building a tavern, as 
we have scen. Martin Krigier, in 1643, opened 
the famous Krigier’s Tavern. From that day to 
this improvements have been going on, until to- 
day the metropolis has over a thousand hotels, 
with $150,000,000 invested in them. The Fifth 
Avenue Ifotel, the Tfoffman House, the Windsor, 
are all massive structures, and famed throughout 
the world. When the Gilsey House was built of 
white marble and iron it outranked all other 
buildings of its class. But late years have seen 
some stupendous houses rise in the interest of 
food and shelter. Not in appointments alone, 
but in architectural outlook, are they bold and 
grand. Man seems a pygmy beside these mon- 
strous I'rankensteins he has made. And if a 
careless rag should coquet with a malicious or 
irresponsible flame, windows would be crowded 
with pale faces, and in spite of all the fireproof 
inventions strong men and tender and delicate 
women would leap to the pavement below, to cer- 
tain death from certain death. 

The Plaza Hotel, completed in 1890, cost 
$3,000,000, and is one of the grandest hostelries 
in the world. Overlooking the Central Park, it 
had one of the finest chances ever offered to be 
an architectural success. But it seems to have 
failed in that. It ought to have been of white 
marble. The walls should have been broken into 
Corinthian columns and balconies, like the white 
facade of the Gilsey House. It is, however, a 
remodeled building, and Messrs. McKim, Mead & 
White have done the best they could with it. On 
the opposite side of the square which forms the 
entrance to Central Park stand two great rivals— 
the Savoy, by Mr. Townsend, costing $2,000,000, 
and the New Netherland, by Mr. William H. 
Hume, costing $3,000,000. Towering up into 
the clouds, these two structures, on opposite sides 
of Fifty-ninth Street, form a perfect cafion. The 
Savoy is an eleven-story structure of Indiana lime- 
stone in the Italian Renaissance style. The New 
Netherland is a bold example of modern Roman- 
esque. The structure is very beautiful ; the four 
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lower stories are in rough brownstone ; the higher 
ones, of buff brick with stone and terra-cotta trim- 
mings. It was opened last spring, and was de- 
scribed by a reporter as ‘‘seventeen stories of 
gorgeousness.” The first guest to register at the 
New Netherland was Senator David B. Hill. The 
most distinguished guest that the Savoy has had 
was, of course, the Princess Eulalia. The Wal- 
dorf Hotel, at Thirty-third Street and Fifth Ave- 
nue, like the New Netherland, is a venture of the: 
Astor estate. It is a highly ornate building, by 
H. J. Hardenburgh. The design is of the Ger- 
man Renaissance order, with loggias, balconies, 
towers and a tiled roof. It is of Maynard brown- 
stone from Massachusetts, and is twelve stories of 
extraordinary gorgeousuess. 

In two of his buildings has Mr. IIume hand- 
somely illustrated the recent tendency in steel 
construction. ‘Guard your foundation well,” he 
says, ‘and the rest of the structure will take care 
of itself. The use of steel and iron for ribs and 
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‘girders from base to top make a skeleton; the 
walls are like the skin; one stretch of columns 
relieve the walls of strain of weight, and throw 
the weight on to another set of columns, which in 
turn carry it to the foundations.” Notable among 
recent great structures are the New Netherland, 
already mentioned, and the Mutual Reserve Fund 
Association Building, at Broadway and Duane 
‘Street, 14 stories high. One represents the mod- 
ern hotel ; the other, the modern office and bank- 
ing building. Both are Hume’s design. 

There is, however, as much difference of opin- 
ion among our best architects as there is among 
allopathists and homeopathists, or among Briggs 
men and anti-Briggs men. Some do not believe 
that steel and iron skeleton construction solve all 
the difficulties of high buildings. Mr. Kendal, 
who designed the Washington Building for Cyrus 
W. Field, thinks that skeleton construction is 
only an experiment, and may be successful or ex- 
ceedingly disastrous. The vast structure at No. 1 
Broadway is one of the most imposing sights in 
New York. Covering 17,000 square feet of land, 
looking out upon Castle Garden and the sea, it 
rises 13 stories, and the ball on its flag pole is 
higher than the torch on the Statue of Liberty. 
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The architectural beauty of this build- 
ing is that the great surface of either 
front is broken up by arched window 
caps, so that no long, monotonous 
lines meet the eye. The walls are five 
feet thick at the base and two and 
two-thirds at the top. Mr. Kendal 
believes the Washington Building to 
be one of the most fireproof edifices 
in the world, Every piece of iron in 
it is covered with terra cotta and plas- 
ter of Paris, the latter material being 
the most fireproof of any known. On 
the principle of solid construction Mr. 
Kendal also built the Methodist Book 
Concern. It is founded upon sand, 
contrary to the good old Methodist 
hymn ; nevertheless, so solidly is it 
constructed that a dozen printing 
presses 100 feet from the ground 
make scarcely any vibration in the 
offices below. This was demonstrated 
to the writer by Mr. Kendal himself. 
The Methodist Book Concern stands 
on concrete piers, from 10 to 25 feet 
high, in every case going through the 
sand to solid rock. The foundations 
were dug very much like the caisson 
of a bridge; on the top of the piers 
arches were turned and the walls built 
upon these. By abandoning continu- 
ous foundations and putting in piers the architect 
saved $25,000. This method of founding high 
buildings is being extensively used. Kimball & 
Thompson, in the foundations of the Manhattan 
Life Insurance Building, had to go through 60 
feet of quicksand to bed rock. They used the 
Poetsch-Sooysmith freezing process, by which the 
sand is frozen and then blasted as if it were solid 
rock. Inverted arches are also used to strengthen 
weak parts of foundations, and evenly distribute 
the weight of the superstructure. 

A word should be said here as to the influence 
of terra cotta on recent tall structures. Terra 
cotta was almost unknown in New York prior to 
1870. In that year one of the best architects in 
the city told Marcus Spring that terra cotta would 
most certainly fail, were it introduced into this 
country, owing to the rigor of the climate. But 
a plucky clay worker noticed that the grotesque 
heads and modillions that decorate the main cor- 
nices of the Trinity Building had for a long 
time withstood the New York climate, and that 
they were really made of terra cotta. This was 
used by Richard Upjohn in 1853. Mr. Renwick 
made a successful effort to use terra cotta in 
the window trimmings of the St. Denis Hotel ; 
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the reredos and altar of St. Mark’s Church were 
terra cotta, the work of a Boston firm in 1882. 
There is a difference between ‘terra cotta” sim- 
ple and ‘‘architectural terra cotta.” ‘Terra 
cotta” is simply ‘‘ baked earth,” and may be col- 
ored to represent various materials. But “ archi- 
tectural terra cotta” does not imitate any other 
material, is the clay just as it comes from the 
burning, and is a recognized building material, 
having ils own distinct quality and purpose. 
Chicago was the first American city to welcome 
architectural terra cotta. lo New York, how- 
ever, and not to Chicago, as many people think, 
belongs the honor of having produced the first 
‘*skyscrapers”; and at the present writing New 
York, and not Chicago, according to the best 
authorities, has the most high buildings as well 
as the finest architectural treasures of any city in 
the Western Hemisphere. Geo. B. Post was the 
first to erect a strictly architectural terra-cotta 
building in New York. This is located on the north 
side of West Thirty-sixth Street, near Madison Av- 
enue, and has lasted unimpaired since 1877. It was 
followed by the Produce Exchange, the Cotton 
Exchange, and many other buildings, by the same 
architect. Kimball & Wisedell introduced a highly 
ornamental terra-cotta design when they built the 
Moorish Casino at Thirty-ninth Street and Broad- 
way, about 1880. The Chicago architects called 
for only one shade of terra cotta, a grayish buff, 
like the Joliet limestone, which is the Chicago 
ideal. After 1877 the New York architects asked 
for red, yellow and brown, and the polychrome 
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THE SHOE AND LEATHER BANK BUILDING, 
BROADWAY AND CHAMBERS STREET. 


prevailed. McKim, Mead & White did much to-. 
ward this evolution. They introduced Pompeiian. 
terra cotta on the Tiffany House, and white upon 
the Hotel Imperial and the Madison Square Gar- 
den. Good examples of this work are seen by a. 
study of the Astor Building, Wall Street; the 
Western Union Building, Broad Street; the: 
Schermerhorn, Great Jones Street—all by H. J. 
IIardenburgh, architect; the De Vinne Press 
Building, corner of Fourth Street and Lafayette 
Place, by Babb, Cook & Willard; the Railroad 
Men’s Reading Room, at Forty-fifth Street, and 
the Lincoln Building, Fourteenth Street and 
Broadway, by R. H. Robertson ; and the West End 
Presbyterian Church, One Hundred and Fifth 
Street and Amsterdam Avenue, by Henry Kil- 
burn. 

The extensive use of terra cotta as a building 
material has made it possible to construct high 
houses with a comparatively small risk from fire. 
The most beautiful of recent high and narrow 
structures, and representing in its latest develop- 
ment terra-cotta walls and skeleton construction, 
is the Decker Building, on Union Square, by the 
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architect Zucker. It is a lineal descendant of 
the Tower Building ; the Maclutyre Building, on 
Eighteenth Screet and Broadway, and the Jack- 
son Building which keeps it company on Union 
Square. The Decker Building is 35 feet front, 
135 feet in depth, and is 200 feet from sidewalk 
to roof line. It has the advantage of facing a 
broad public square, which few of the high struct- 
ures of Perpendicular New York have, and ex- 
cites unusual atteution because of its appearance 
and its height. 

Decker Brothers occupy the two lower floors as 
piano rooms, and the architect has his office in 
the tower. ‘The style is the same as that of the 
tower in the Madison Square Garden, the design 
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of which resembles very forcibly in many of its 
details the tower of the Cathedral in Seville, 


‘Spain, a famous example of Spanish Gothic Re- 


naissance of the fifteenth century. The first three 
stories of the facade are of Jight Indiana lime- 
stone, richly carved ; the upper part is of light- 
ivory color, brick and terra cotta, with bronze 
columns. The roofs of the main building and 
tower are covered with red Spanish tiles. The 
upper portion of the tower is composed of steel, 
inclosed by ornamental driven copperwork, filled 
in with fireproof material. The combined colors 
offer in a tout ensemble a pleasant relief against 
the blue sky. ae 

Messrs. Jardine, Kent & Jardine have success- 
fully executed an extremely difficult but interest- 
ing problem of the same kind, in the Manice 
Office Building, corner of Pine and William Streets. 
This is upon a 16-feet-2-inch front with a depth 
of 574 feet. The height is 11 stories above the 
basement, rising 135 fect from curb to sky line. 

The foundations are exceedingly peculiar. An 
excavation 22 feet deep was made. The founda- 
tions could not be built against the adjoining 
structures for fear of a settlement of the walls. 
Accordingly, piles were driven in at a distance of 
54 feet from the adjoining building on Pine 
Street and 73 feet from the William Street build- 
ing. Upon these a base of stone, concrete and 
brickwork, 5$ feet high, was built; and on the 
top of that a steel-plate girder 3 feet high was 
laid which projected beyond the extremities of the 
base to the limits of the lot, forming a cantilever 
arm upon which the walls were built, thus distrib- 
uting the entire weight of the building over the 
foundation and giving immunity to the adjoin- 
ing buildings from settlement. ‘The superstruct- 
ure was an iron cage walled in with stone and 
brick, solid in appearance, 20 inches thick at the 
base and narrowing to 12 inches at the top. In 
this building electricity works everything, includ- 
ing elevators and pumps. This is a most unique 
structure, inasmuch as it is the highest building 
in the world for its frontage. The foundations 
are a success, for they show no slightest sign of 
settlement. The Western Union Building is also 
an instance where special foundations were made 
to prevent the building from settling toward the 
west and to give an equable distribution to the 
weight of the walls. 

Mr. Bruce Brice has made a plan which solves 
the problem of a high building on a purely clas- 
sical style. The first two stories he would make 
highly ornate; the intermediate ones, entirely 
plain; and the last two upper stories, with the 
roof, he would make ornamental, breaking out 
into a peristyle—the idea being that one takes 
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notice, at a distance, only of the extremities of a 
building, and when near at hand one observes 
only the porticoes. The theory is that a build- 
ing should be like the base, shaft and capital of a 
Corinthian column. He has never carried his 
theory into practice ; but Jardine, Kent & Jar- 
dine, in the Bonfils Building, on the old Lotus 
Club site, are now constructing a good example 
of this. The design is a very simple Romanesque 
with carefully studied Byzantine character in its 
ornamentation. The first three stories are orna- 
mented ; the next three are perfectly plain, with 
aslight beginning again of ornamentation at the 
sixth story, contiuuing through the last two 
stories and ending in an overhanging cornice of 
a beautiful classic order. The owner is Sereno 
D. Bonfils, and the cost is about $150,000. 

Augustus Cesar said that he found Rome a 
city of brick and left it a city of marble. The 
New York architects are imitating the great em- 
peror, and having found New York a city of brick 
and brownstone, they are going to leave it a city 
of marble, stone and terra cotta. 

The writer is indebted for much of his infor- 
mation to the architects themselves and to the 
excellent book of Mr. Moses King. 


IV. 


AND now what rests but to speak of the gen- 
eral effect and tendency of all this magnificence 
and inventiveness ? 

Among miscellaneous structures that have a 
good deal of architectural merit may be men- 
tioned, first, the City Hall. This is a quaint and 
beautiful old shell of white marble from Stock- 
bridge, Mass. It was constructed by Macomb & 
Mangin, 1803—1812, and the rear of red sandstone 
‘denotes that even at that late date the keen 
brains of New York thought that the city had 
about reached the limit of its growth, and that it 
was perfectly safe and appropriate to leave the 
north side of the City Hall unfinished. Many at- 
tempts have been made to remove this old and 
honorable structure, but there has existed a strong 
public sentiment in favor of retaining it as a 
landmark. Lately, however, it has been decided 
to place it on the present site of the Forty-second 
Street Reservoir, where it will be used as the Til- 
‘den Library. 

Other notable structures are the Judson Me- 
morial Church, on Washington Square, with its 
fine Italian bell tower, and its cross of light with 
fine suggestiveness flashing over a dark zone of 
the city’s moral climate; the Washington Me- 
morial Arch, designed by Stanford White; the 
Jefferson Market Courthouse, in English Re- 
naissance, by Withers; the Gothic University of 
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LANCASHIRE FIRE INSURANCE BUILDING, 
PINE STREET. 


the City of New York; the fine landmark on 
Broadway at Eleventh Street, Grace Church, a 
specimen of English ecclesiastical Gothic, by Ren- 
wick ; the building just completed of the United 
Charities, at Fourth Avenue and Twenty-second 
Street, the gift of John S. Kennedy, the banker ; 
the granite church of St. Francis Xavier, on Six- 
teenth Street, and, adjoining it, the Greenwich 
Savings Bank, designed by Gibson, with large en- 
trance and good details ; and the pale-yellow brick 
pile on Fifth Avenue called the Judge Building, 
by McKim, Mead & White, one of the most solid 
and beautiful office buildings anywhere; the 
highly decorated corner building at Twentieth 
Street and Broadway; the old Stewart mansion, 
now the Manhattan Club, built by Kellum in the 
grand manner of the French Renaissance; the 
offices and towers of the Grand Central Station ; 
the Union League Club ; the Metropolitan Opera 
House ; the Imperial Hotel, of white marble and 
brick, in Renaissance style ; the Park Avenue and 
Murray Hill Hotels ; and in Thirty-second Street 
the little Grolier Club, a pretty design by Romeyn. 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral and Trinity Church are so 
wide-famed as to need only mention. The Mills 
Building, on Wall Street, is a colossal landmark, 
and cost a fortune. The Holland House is a gem 
of a design. 

Of residences, the pretty French chateau of 
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THE ‘‘ MAIL AND EXPRESS”? BUILDING. 


William K. Vanderbilt, designed after the Fran- 
gois Premier type by Richard M. Ilunt, is con- 
sidered one of the most successful dwellings in 
New York. Behind St. Patrick’s on Madison 
Avenue is a handsome compound house in brown- 
stone, having a central court with the residence 
round three sides, and there is a most charming 
house on Park Avenue at Thirty-ninth Street. In 
the new West End are many remarkable residence 
buildings, such as the Dakota Flats, the Twenty- 
second Regiment Armory, the house No. 300 
West Seventy-sixth Street, in severe and harmoni- 
ous Romanesque ; a block of dwellings by Lamb 
& Rich, at West End Avenue and Seventy-second 
Street, olive and reddish sandstone, with mosaic 
decorations ; and many churches and clubs wor- 
thy of note for boldness and beauty. It will well 
repay one to walk up and down the Boulevard and 
West End Avenue merely to see the new build- 
ings and broad thoroughfares. The Belvedere, in 
Central Park, is without special merit, but is 
graceful and speaks well for the architects of the 
park—Bloor, Vanx and Wrey Mould. North of 
Central Park rise the pretty conical towers of the 
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Skin and Cancer Hospital, and in the broad plain 
reaching beyond the Harlem River is the Mott 
Haven Station of the Hudson River Railroad, by 
Robertson, in pressed and common red brick, 
terra cotta friezes, square central clock tower, 
loggia and fine archway to the yard. On the 
rising ground which Park Avenue mounts in its 
northward course stands the pale-brick Eighth 
Regiment Armory, suid to have better qualities 
than the armories of the Seventh and Twenty- 
second. A new armory is building at Fourth 
Avenue, Thirty-third and Thirty-fourth Streets. 

On Lenox Hill there are perhaps more insti- 
tutional edifices than on any. other spot of like 
size on the globe. Here is the famous Union 
Theological Seminary Building, celebrated for 
sheltering that arch-heretic and arch-Samaritan 
Dr. Briggs. Here knowledge is welcomed and 
large and generous views of the world are taught. 
Near at hand is the Lenox Library. Here manu- 
scripts are shielded and books shown to the gaze 
of the curious—a cold granite structure. The 
New York Normal College is at Park Avenue 
and Sixty-ninth Street. Two thousand of the 
finest of America’s young women study beneath 
its roof. Here is the Aurora with the human 
face; this is a forest glade replete with hum- 
ming birds; this girl creature carries with her 
something of her skyey clement; she brings a 
smile which lightens the chain that every mortal 
drags ; she is a thread of gold inwoven with the 
sombrest thoughts; she is worth more than se- 
surities and strong boxes. The Normal School 
occupies an entire block ; ten blocks and millions 
of money would not be too much for such an ob- 
ject. Gentlemen, know ye that greatness is op- 
tional, but goodness and purity are necessary to 
the state! Did not a princess in this very build- 
ing, in this very year of 1893, cry out, on looking 
at one of these young American queens: ‘ What 
a beautiful girl! What a sweet face she has! 
IIow graceful and how strong she is !” 

Other institutional buildings on Lenox Hil! are 
the Presbyterian Hospital, an imposing and well- 
designed group cf buildings; a Jewish temple, 
several churches, a police station, a clubhouse or 
two ; even a few saloons and gambling houses are 
not far away. The Liederkranz, the Arion Soci- 
ety, Mount Sinai Hospital, the Hahnemann Hospi- 
tal, the Central Turnverein, are all in this local. 
ity, and many other imposing piles ; further down 
are the buildings of Columbia College, that Sor- 
bonne of New York. The Third Avenue Car Sta- 
bles are an example of some of the earliest uses 
of iron in construction in the city. There are 
numberless other recent dwellings scattered all 
over the northern part of New York which illus- 
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trate a vast variety of architectural excellences, 
and some aberrations. 

The New York architects are the most clever 
and learned in America, and though perhaps they 
sometimes accept more commissions than they 
can give honest attention to, and though the tend- 
ency is to no one school, and often toward a be- 
wildering variety and even a jumble of architect- 
ural styles, yet there is no stagnation of ideas. 
New Yerk has few streets uniform, like Paris, 
Vienna and Rome, or even set with buildings 
that are similar in architectural design. But the 
broad fact is that the present chaos seems to be 
evolving what may in time become a ‘national 
style of architecture. Unquestionably the skele- 
ton construction started a new departure from the 
rules laid down in classical architecture. In many 
instances of the highest structures recently erected 
the merits of the case have been reduced to a dis- 
play of engineering skill in putting safely together 
a huge pile. Doubtless some of our foremost ar- 
chitects would have been put to death had they 
lived in Greece. Many high buildings, however, 
have been successfully treated, and are more or 
less architectural landmarks. In order to make 
business structures rentable, the requirements of 
ample light and ventilation for all departments 
necessitate large openings for windows, thus 
leaving little wall space and little room for dis- 
play of architecture beyond aiming at harmony 
and symmetry in proportions and color. 

Every conceivable variety of style may be found 
upon Manhattan Island—the old villages of Chel- 
sea and Greenwich illustrating the Colonial ; Trin- 
ity and other churches, the Gothic ; the Sub- 
treasury Building, the Doric; the Courthouse, 
Corinthian ; the Customhouse, Ionic; the Tombs, 
Egyptian; the City Hall and the Produce Ex- 
change, Italian Renaissance ; the Lenox Library 
and the W. K. Vanderbilt House, Florentine; the 
Tiffany House and the Casino, Moorish ; the Acad- 
emy of Design, Venetian ; the German Catholic 
Church of the Most Holy Redeemer and St. 
George’s Church, Byzantine ; the Union League 
Clubhouse, Queen Anne. 

There might well be a prejudice against so very 
high buildings in the narrow streets downtown. 
The reasons are obvious. Mr. George B. Post gave 
the writer this opinion : ‘A law should be made 
limiting the height of buildings to some propor- 
tion to the width of streets on which they stand. 
If this is not done the whole of the lower part of 
the city will eventually become imprisoned by the 
construction of enormously tall buildings, and 
the streets will become dark holes which will 
never get enough sunlight and air for sanitary 
purposes.” This opinion seems fair, in view of 
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the theory that microbes cannot live well in the- 
sunlight. Certainly Wall and Nassau Streets, 
with many others, are like nothing so much as » 
cafion. You almost expect to see running down. 
the centre of them a brook with wild flowers edg- 
ing it, singing love songs to the water cresses, and 
sobbing or laughing as if runs to the sea. Mr. 
Zucker has said : ‘The difficulty of reaching high 
buildings with water in case of fire complicates. 
the problem. It has been a matter of legislative 
discussion for some time whether or not the- 
height of all structures in this crowded city should 
be more closely regulated and limited to, lower: 
dimensions in deference to all arguments that the- 
welfare of the commonwealth may claim.” 

A word about the materials out of which Per- 
pendicular New York is made. Most of them are 
American, with the exception of English cement. 
Tron is chiefly from the Carnegie & Phipps Works 
at Pittsburgh, the New Jersey Steel and Iron 
Works at Trenton, and the Passaic Rolling Mills at. 
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Patterson, New Jersey. Brick comes from Llaver- 
straw, Perth Amboy and other clay districts. 
White stone comes largely from Indiana; sand- 
stone from New Jersey and Portland, Connecti- 
cut; granite and marble are chiefly from Maine 
and Vermont. The Waldorf brownstone came 
from Long Meadow, Massachusetts. Where wood 
was formerly used the costliest marbles now dec- 
‘orate the stairs and wainscotings of hotels and 
offices. The Plaza isa fine example of this. If 
ever wood is used for trimmings it is of the finest 
hard woods; mahogany, oak, ash, sycamore and 
bird’s-eye maple have replaced the pine and soft 
lumber used in the older examples. 

The possibilities of high construction with 
aluminium in the near future are boundless. 

Of course these extraordinary high buildings 
necessitate extra precautions in strong construc- 
tion, with safe foundations, and sufficient lateral 
bracing against wind pressure. The Lancashire 
Building, for instance, stands far and away above 
its compeers on Pine Street and catches any 
breeze that is going. It looks like a sliver thrown 
from the hammer of Thor, as though the god had 
stopped his mythological pranks and come back 
to be of use in the new world of Evolution. The 
question of the expansion and contraction of iron 
and steel, due to changes of temperature, must be 
taken into account. Steel and iron have been 
used almost equally often for columns and gird- 
-ers, and it is not asserting too much to say that 
‘the merit of the one over the other still remains 
an open question. The influence of rust on one 
or the other enters into the dispute. The many 
buildings of this character now going up in this 
‘country from Boston to Denver show that en- 
gineers vary in their use of iron and steel. 

Thus the vast beehive has grown, and the silent 
river flows on unceasing to the sea. 

The plan for the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, which is shortly to be built upon Morn- 
ingside Heights, is the result of a widespread com- 
‘petition among foreign and American architects. 
The preliminary competition was won by Messrs. 
Heins & La Farge, associated with W. W. Kent. 
The present plan is a slight modification exter- 
nally of the originally accepted designs. ‘The two 
front towers have been truncated ; the four ac- 
cessory towers round the very base of the big lan- 
tern have been also reduced in height ; and the 
general detail, externally, changed from Byzan- 
tine-Romanesque to a severe Gothic of an early 
character, with frequent use of round arches. In 
the minds of many critics the use of Byzantine- 
Romanesque, externally, would have harmonized 
better with the accepted Byzantine interior now 
contemplated. 
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There was a serious misunderstanding between 
the architects, and Mr. Kent retircd from his con- 
nection with the cathedral, Messrs. Heins & La 
Farge, however, acknowledging Mr. Kent’s par- 
ticipation in the successful design. The corner 
stone has already been laid. But no church can 
be built in modern times that will rival the great 
fanes of prayer which lie in crumbled majesty 
along the Nile, or tower in chastened splendor 
beside the Rhine and the Loire. It needs the in- 
spiration of Mediwval Gothicism to build a Gothic 
church. 

When St. Luke’s Hospital, from the designs of 
Mr. Ernest Flagg, and the proposed buildings of 
Columbia College, rise on the heights near by, 
they will be monumental ornaments to all this 
portion of New York. 

Among the proposed giants which time will 
soon bring forth is a twenty-six-story structure 
just north of the Washington Building, on Bowl- 
ing Green, This is the highest building ever at- 
tempted, and will bea monument to the construct- 
ive genius of the century. It is the project of 
Postmaster Charles W. Dayton, and will cost over 
four million dollars. 

So the great city grows, and contrasts and trans- 
formations are as vast and splendid as those we read 
about in fairy tales. I walk along Broadway, and 
into my ears there come the hum of busy indus- 
try, the rush of hurrying wheels, the loud clash 
and recoil of selfish and contending interests. 
Let us turn aside a moment to walk in the his- 
toric churchyard of Old Trinity. I will tread the 
avenue of cypress and sit alone with my thoughts. 
It is only ten or twenty steps from the busiest 
thoroughfare in the world. I can almost lay my 
hand on the throbbing pulse of the Present ; yet 
I am sitting within the threshold of the Past. 
All around me are the dead, into whose ears the 
music or the discord never comes; they have 
passed the ivory gates and reached the summer- 
land; faces that were grim before are smiling 
now. Eyes curtained by the veil of dreamless 
sleep shall never know again the misery of tears ; 
lips sealed with the silence He giveth His beloved 
shall never utter more a syllable of grief. Tread 
softly, cruel feet, among the graves ; you must 
not crush and wound the dead as you have tram- 
pled down the living. They are beyond you now 
—beyond the utmost reach of your weak harm or 
help. 

Here lies James Watt, whose heart was flame 
and whose tongue was fire ; and here beside him, 
in hushed repose, rests that strong-hearted sea- 
man, James Lawrence, who covered this nation 
with a glory which the defeats or victories of the 
future will never dim, when, at the age of thirty- 
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two, in Boston Bay, he dared the British lion, 
and gave the dauntless, deathless order, ** Don’t 
give up the ship !” 

There is a grave, and over it the wind sways the 
shadow of a leaf, where a strong man stood and 
shivered amid the cold storm that was beating in 
his heart for her who had been the light of his 
hearth for five and twenty years ; and beside it is 
a little mound a foot long in the daisied earth, 
where a woman broke her heart, what time her 
babe’s blue eyes were closed on her that they 
might opened be upon the angels. And beyond, 
amid the sunshine and the singing of birds, in 
the pathetic words of England’s elegiac poet : 


“There rests his head upon the iap of earth, 
A youth to fortune and to fame unknown: 
Fair Science frowned not on his humble birth, 
And Melancholy marked him for her own.” 


There are even greater contrasts among the liv- 
ing than among the dead in this city of high walls 
and crowded streets. The millionaire of Gotham 
rolls over the elegant driveways in his carriage, 
lives in a seventeen-story palace, and from his 
bedroom, overlooking a splendid park, dictates his 
letters to Philadelphia and Boston, and_ talks 
through the air to Chicago. For his table the 
land and the sea have been ransacked of their 
choicest treasures ; he has but to touch a button, 
and the products of the tropic and the temperate 
zones are all at his command. Everything min- 
isters to his comfort and esthetic taste, from the 
marbles of the Alps and Numidia to the gold and 
green and ormolu recalling the First Empire and 
the Tuileries ; whilst a mile or two away, in the 
purlieus and tenements, lurks unfortunate hu- 
manity, crouching in forbidden places with the 
stealth of the criminal, dipping its finger in 
human blood and counting the cost of it by the 
gallon. In that dark triangle of the lower wards 
into whose black apex runs the Bowery, and 
whose three angles are Vice, Filth and Want, are 
huddled the offscourings of every nation on the 
globe. Here are Mongolians, emaciated by opium ; 
Jews, with faces hardened by constant barter ; 
half-fed starvelings from the fair Green Isle, 
brought here to rot and fester; Italians, burned 
by the ardent sun of the south; negroes, with the 
shuffle of the Louisiana cotton fields ; frigid Nor- 
wegians and half-melted Brazilians ; Russians, 
with unintelligible gutturals ; Tlungarians, Poles, 
Greeks, and men of every race and clime. Here 
Drunkenness strikes the crust from the lips of a 
starving child, and there Cruelty plucks the roses 
from a woman’s cheek. Other cities have their 
plague spots, but for a scene of horrid vice and 
filth and lust and fury, all drawn into one point 
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and then fermenting, a man might search the 
world over and never find a parallel to this. 

At night this vast assemblage of the nations 
can be looked upon from the Brooklyn Bridge, 
and lo! as the shadows spring forth it looks like 
some Alhambra or fantastic creation of Arabian 
Nights. Some have justly likened it to the resi- 
dence of the Cliff Dwellers, of Aztec renown. In- 
deed, on the bridge the resemblance to a huge 
quarry is very striking ; here a ragged cliff breast- 
ing a black cloud, and there a gentle valley repos- 
ing under its benign protection. From the high 
ofiices by day it looks as if it were a model of a 
toy city laid out by some giant, a bit of checker- 
work wrought out by Time upon the bosom of 
old Eternity. Sightseers go to the tower of the 
Stock Exchange for a view of the glory of the 
bay, the rivers and the green stretches of lands 
that swell and undulate in Jersey the Fair, Jersey 
the Calumniated. The dome of the World Build- 
ing, the summit of the Seville Tower of the 
Madison Square Garden and the roof of the New 
Netherland Hotel also give the eye and heart a 
feast of fat things. 

What does the inhabitant of Mars think of us 
as he sits by his canal, or from some lofty Cali- 
fornian coigne of vantage observes the aberrations 
of our little planet ? Does he look at that ‘* point 
of peaceful light” he calls the evening star and 
say, ‘Would to God that I were there!’ Oh, 
can he dream of roaring London, raving Paris 
and sweltering New York, that citizen of another 
world? Or has he the same terrible curse of 
man’s inhumanity to man? Has he any city be- 
side his meadows of asphodel, 


—‘‘ where the miser scrimps his seamstress of her 
daily bread ; 
And the single sordid attic holds the living aud the 
dead. 
Where the burning fire of fever creeps across the 
rotted floor, 
And the crowded conch of incest in the watren3 of 
the poor” ? 


Let us believe not. Let us rather think that this 
world is the only flaw in the perfect poem of the 
Universe ; the only speck in limitless glory, the 
only flutter in the infinite calm, the only discord 
in unimaginable music. Let us try to feel that 
somehow in constructing this world the Architect 
of the Immensities made here some mistake which 
He will rectify in the slow processes that bloom 
and blossom through His long Eternity. Just as 
we believe that in the future buildings which will 
glorify this planet men will take the commonest 
force, electricity, and the commonest element, 
aluminium, and make forms of matchless beauty ; 
so we can well imagine that from the common, 
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sordid, evil, degrading and painful existence which 
we find to-day the Future may weave garlands of 
glory, and reap golden harvests on the fair fields 
of human thought. 

Look at those piles of granite and marble! 
Whence came their fine array ? How danced the 
brownstone from its home among the meadows 
to shape itself into Doric and Ionic column ? 
This cornice was formed six million years agone ; 
it was fashioned by the sea; the snarling waves 
licked it with sinister solicitude ; pitiless savages 
in submarine caverns made abattoirs around it ; 
hideous frescoes adorned the walls of its home 
and cupolas rose above it before the dome of the 
human brain was built; drowned arches, sub- 
merged corbels, natural ogives, alcoves the rest- 
ing place of tides; strange iridescences which 
divers see resembling the glaucous light in the eyes 
of a sphinx; crevices filled with water of liquid 
emerald, fissures that are like human arteries ; 
light, green like a ray of starshine from Aldeb- 
aran; deep seaweeds executing a mysterious 
dance; waves softened to a tender chrysoprase 
dwelt in the wondrous palace where Death sat 
smiling, serene. Dragons ambushed in its parlor 
opened their jaws of terrible hospitality to wind 
and wave. It came away from home to look upon 
the surging tides of life in Madison Square ; 
from a city where there were no forces but the 
winds, and no crowds but the convening waves. 
Now it rears itself where everything is orthodox 
in hydraulics and proper in harmony. It lived a 
number of years—a few millions or so—out in 
Westchester County, The walls of that house 
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were mantled with soft ferns, and had etchings 
showing the graceful embrace of tawny rock and 
emerald vine. Through its gardens strolled the 
lads and lasses among buttercups and greening 
grass, or plucked wild flowers beside the lovely 
Bronx. But long before white or red faces were 
seen in the Bronx Valley it dwelt amid the sub- 
limity of the cathedral, the extravagance of the 
pagoda, the magnificence of twilight, the vastness 
of the mountain, the delicacy of the jewel, the 
horror of the sepulechre. And now our cornice 
has come to better days. The wild tumult of the 
mind seems to have passed into this stone. The 
place of its abode is now filled with men of brain, 
and still it is a wilderness. But it is one that 
has more than strength: it has limited omnipo- 
tence. 

Thus pauses history on the eve of another cent- 
ury. Whither will it lead us? What destiny of 
gloom or glory does the future hide in its bosom 
for the metropolis of our desire? Will she sink 
beneath the waves that gave her life, like the 
drowned cities that slumber in the forgotten aft- 
ernoon of the Past? Will she be shattered by 
hostile armaments, like Troy and Tyre; or fade 
away in the tranquillity of senile death, like Ven- 
ice; or sink beneath a curse, like Carthage and 
the Cities of the Plain ? Shall the wrath of God 
and man combine at last to blight her ? Or shall 
she honor as she ought the soul and dignity of 
man; and live to see the death of gaunt famine 
and withering hate—in a sweeter time, when men 
shall summer in perpetual brotherhood, and there 
shall be social, moral, intellectual night no more ? 
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By FLORENCE L. Snow. 


“Tr has been a dreadful mistake,” she said, in 
a hard, dry tone, ‘and I will take the baby and 
go. I don’t care whether you give me any money 
or not—I can get along somehow.” 

‘*“You can go if you like,” the man replied, 
wearily ; “ I cannot prevent you—and I will give 
you half my wages; but you will not take the 
baby.” 

‘* But the baby is mine!” she exclaimed, with 
flushed cheeks and gleaming eyes. ‘‘ What would 
you do with a baby ?—a great, awkward man !” 

“<1? he returned, calmly.“ I would make a 
man of him—a man who would have sense enough 
not to throw away his life as I have done.” 

** There, that will do; we have been over the 
whole thing often enough. You thought you 


loved me because I was pretty and attractive, 
and I thought I loved you because you were big 
and strong and made a good living. If I got 
tired of being dragged about from one place to 
another for the sake of bettering your condition, 
and leaving the folks behind I'd come to care for, 
I don’t see as I am to blame. And this is the 
worst place of all! Because it suits you to be 
close to the mill it doesn’t matter if there aren’t 
any neighbors or anything, and you always spend- 
ing your eyenings over your old books and plans, 
as if I were of no consequence whatever. I can’t 
help it, and I’m not to blame, and if you ‘ 

** And if I got tired, going from place to place,” 
he interrupted, “ because you never would be con- 
tented, and always wanted more money for your 
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extravagant notions; if I got tired because you 
were always gadding about seeking your own 
pleasure, or else reading your trashy novels in- 
stead of making a home for me; if I got tired 
because you neglected me and forgot the baby 
sometimes—and I hoped for so much when he 
came !—if I was driven to my books and plans for 
comfort and companionship, I am not to blamo 


either. Oh, Metta, you ought to know how much 
T could do if you would only help me! I felt so 
sure you would help me! But now——” 


The passionate voice trembled and broke, and 
the strong man bowed his head as if his youth 
and pride had all deserted him. Such destruc- 
tion of love and hope was a terrible thing for a 
stanch young fellow like Tom Yarrow to face. 
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Ie shook himself free from his troubled thought 
as he heard the sound, and as he turned away he 
said : 

‘““I want to do what is right by you, Metta. Go 
if you must, but I will keep the baby—understand 
that 1” 

‘But Tony is mine, and the law will give him 
to me,” she replied, defiantly. 

The sweetness of the summer morning, dimly 
recognized a moment before, had no power over 
her now. Iter husoand retorted : 

“The law! If you desert me what kind of a 
case could you have ? Whatever happens, I will 


never bring suit against you—a quiet separation 
is bad enough. 
with that !” 


For your own sake be satisfied 
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But the impatient wife who sat at the other 
side of the disordered breakfast table only looked 
at him with undisguised scorn, as if disdaining to 
break the silence. The morning sunlight filtered 
through the window as if to shame in its exquisite 
purity her careless dress and littered room. She 
moved back a little as the warm rays touched her 
brow, and her stern expression slightly relaxed as 
aliquid bird song mingled with the wash of the 
river chafing against the great stone flanks of the 
flouring mill near by. Then came ashrill whistle, 
with the slow, muffled whir of machinery begin- 
ning the work of the day. For the work must be 
done, though the faithful foreman were fatally 
entangled among the bands and wheels of domes- 
tic misery. 


“T can make a case if you drive me to it—I am 
smart enough for that! A woman will do any- 
thing for her child!” and she laughed harshly, 
forcing back the sob in her throat. 

He turned a white, set face upon her and spoke 
with the slow distinctness of desperate self-con- 
trol: 

‘*Wait until to-night. If there is a spark of 
reason in you yet, we can surely find some 
way i 

He paused, for the baby had appeared in the 
bedroom door, smiling and rosy from his long 
night’s sleep, with his trailing white gown gath- 
ered partly up in one hand, and exclaiming, im- 
periously : 

“Me wants my bwekfus !” 
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The mother rose from the table and stooped to 
lift him up, her grievances half forgotten ; but 
the father, with a sudden impulee, laid his hand 
upon her arm, and said, pleadingly : 

“Let the baby decide between us, Metta! If 
he will come with me to the mill you give him 
up, and if he stays with you I won’t say another 
word.” 

‘«Tfe’ll stay with me, of course,” she said, de- 
cisively. ** Come, Tony get his bread and milk 
in his pretty cup.” 

But the baby at once turned inquiringly to his 
father. 

“Papa doin’! Dood mawnin’, papa !” bowing 
as he spoke in the pretty salute they had taught 
him, and smiling radiantly as he lifted his chubby 
hand to his tumbled curls. 

“Don’t vou want to go with papa to the mill, 
Tony? Come and ride on papa’s shoulder, and 
see the ‘ buzz machine ’!”’ 

The strong, caressing voice and the thought of 
the whirring wheels were irresistible, and the baby 
sprang forward, only to be arrested by his moth- 
er’s anxious eyes and serious tone. 

“But Tony must have his breakfast first. 
Come, baby; papa and the buzz machine can 
wait.” 

The baby was hungry, and he had almost 
reached his mother’s outstretched hand, when his 
father spoke more sternly than he had ever heard 
him before. 

**Papa can nod wait, Tony. If you want to see 
the buzz machine to-day you must come now. 
Come !” 

The command was stronger than the baby’s ap- 
petite, yet he could not at once obey, and he 
swayed between the two in sore perplexity. Re- 
sponding to his mother’s yearning, he took her 
hand a moment, and then, compelled by the 
man’s intensity, he moved slowly toward his 
father, and clasping one arm about his leg, he 
leaned against him with a troubled upward look, 
saying, soberly : 

«Tony do, papa. LT isn’t so vewy hungwy.” 

But the father, instead of tossing him gayly to 
his shoulder, as was his habit, only laid a cold, 


nervous hand upon the warm cheek of the child, 
as he said, in a dull, spiritless way : 

“It is settled, Metta. We might as well say 
good-by now.” 

But Metta cried out, despairingly : 

“Oh, let me have one more chance, Tom! 
Mamma’s little man mustn't go without his break- 
fast! Baby come with mamma now for his bread 
and milk, then mamma take him down to see the 
lovely water and the wheels. And he shall wear 
his nice new dress to show to papa, too !” 

The pleading eves and tender utterance drew 
the baby to her. 

“Tony vewy hungry,” he said, as he looked 
back doubtfully at his father ; then he nodded his 
head with some new thought, and instead of yield- 
ing to his mother’s open arms he took her hand 
in both his own and pulled her stoutly to the 
outer door, where the father waited, white and 
miserable. 

Slowly, slowly she approached him, equally un- 
able to let go of the clinging hands or to take the 
baby up and carry him away, as she longed to do. 
But Tony’s footsteps, impeded as they were by his 


long gown, were full of purpose, and when he 


reached his father’s side he put one arm about his 
leg again, and holding fast to his mother’s hand, 
he said, in his most masterful manner : 

“Mamma tum, too, and bwing my bwekfus 
ozer dere !” 

Then suddenly, as if bereft of all her strength, 
Metta sank upon her knees and hid her face upon 
the baby’s golden hair. And Tom, as one awak- 
ened to tho sense of a new life, lifted her up, and 
questioned, tenderly : 

“You will stay, Metta? The baby has de- 
cided.” 

And Metta answered : 

“*T cannot go without the baby; but oh, Tom, 
you must help me to be better !” 

«We will help each other,” he replied ; and 
the baby laughed triumphantly as he was tossed 
into the air and set aloft in the way he loved, 
then shouted in his glee : 

** All doin’ to ze buzz mac’ine—papa and mam- 
ma an’ me !—papa and mamma an’ me !” 
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By Epwarp B. McDowELt. 


THAT ingenious French novelist Jules Verne 
long years ago told us how we might go round 
the world in eighty days. Nelly Bly did it in 
less time than that. But you can complete the 
trip in one short hour if you like. How? The 
Midway Plaisance, the thoroughfare of the na- 
tions, is open to you, and if a ramble through 
its cosmopolitan atmosphere is not as good as a 
trip around the world it is surely the next best 
thing. Even those people who have traveled ex- 
teusively over the well-beaten paths of the earth 
find much here that is new to them. 

Each and every feature along the Plaisance 
comes under the head of shows and industrial 
enterprises. It is, in its entirety, one great com- 
plex side snow. The smallest and most obscure 
country fair is quite incomplete without the fakir 
showman who pays for his concession and pitches 
his tent on the site assigned to him. Whether he 
exhibits Punch and Judy, the Siamese Twins, the 
Ossified Man, or the great and only Nine-legged 
Cow, it matters little ; his presence is indispensa- 
ble, and the fair could go on but poorly without 
him. a 

The directors of the Exposition wisely decided 
upon a plan which has proved most expedient, by 
setting apart this elongated stretch of territory 
for rental to isolated exhibitors, who charge an 
extra admission to their places of business. 

The map of the Fair and Plaisance, in outline, 
is not unlike a great dipper, the Midway playing 
the part of a handle. This interesting thorough- 
fare is seven-eighths of a mile long and two hun- 
dred yards wide. 

A broad, macadamized roadway or promenade 
is laid through the centre to Cottage Grove Ave- 
nue, on the west. On either side of the street are 
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built the numerous villages, theatres, bazaars and’ 
restaurants of the two hundred and sixty conces- 
sionaires. ‘These concerns are the source of an: 
enormous daily revenue to the Exposition treas- 
ury. ‘T'wenty-five per cent. of their gross receipts 
is handed over every morning to the proper ofti- 
cials, who, by an efficient system of cash registers. 
and registered tickets, are not defranded by dis- 
honest concessionaires. 

While none of the exhibits on the Midway are 
national displays, yet several of the industrial 
villages have the indorsement of their govern- 
ments. Every establishment has learned how to- 
cast its net for the American dollar with an ear- 
nestness that is unmistakably genuine; this has. 
probably never been disputed. If there is a per- 
son who has done the Plaisance and has not 
been “done” himself, he may become famous by 
proclaiming his whereabouts and making satisfac- 
tory proof of his claim. 

As we enter from the Exposition proper the tur- 
rets of a castle flying a flag of green attracts our 
attention. Even to the nearest-sighted there can- 
not be the slightest doubt as to its identity, for in 
flaming letters on a banner of white, covering the. 
entire upper half of the castle, are the words, 
‘Have you kissed the Blarney Stone ?” 

This is the village of the Irish Industrial Asso- 
ciation of which the Countess of Aberdeen is: 
president. It is often spoken of as Lady Aber-- 
deen’s Village, to distinguish it from the Donegal: 
Castle Irish Village further down the Plaisance. 

Besides a reproduction of Blarney Castle, there: 
are a dozen or fifteen cottages of the Irish peas-- 
antry, constructed by native carpenters, around a. 
rectangular court. ‘The exteriors of the houses: 
are coated with a rough facing of mortar into 
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‘which a coarse gravel has been mixed. The 
roofs, for the most part, are thatched with straw. 

We enter. A half-dozen 
steps, and we are standing in 
the cloisters of the famous 
Muckross Abbey, on the Lakes 
-of Killarney. IIere it is so 
deliciously cool that the 
temptation to prolong our 
loiter is strong indeed. But 
there are no idlers in this busy 
little community, and we pass 
-on to see what engages the 
willing hands which ply earn- 
estly and skillfully the various 
industries incident to the 
workingman’s existence in 
dear old Ireland. Never, un-, 
til you have visited the lace 
workers in the first cottage, 
can you realize the true value 
attached to the more expen- 
sive varieties of that article, 
Appliqué and Limerick laces, 
besides the much-admired 
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crochetwork done by the poorer women around 
Clones, are executed before the eves of the visit- 
ors with remarkable dexterity. Then but a step 
brings us into the quaint little cottage where the 
spinning wheel and loom hold sway. The house 
is a reproduction of an Irish peasant’s home at 
Garrick, in the County of Donegal. The picture 
presented is typical of the lowly life, though neat 
and clean from the whitewashed roof to the 
shifting ashes on the hearthstone, where a turf 
fire burns lazily. A kettle of ‘‘paraties” hangs 
from the iron arm in the fireplace. Rising from 
her spinning wheel, a pretty lass crosses, pokes 
the fire, and the potatoes dance almost out of the 
pot. 

Dressed in a jacket and skirt of homespun, 
with a rich growth of beautiful brown hair hang- 
ing in a braid down her back, our little spinner, 
of about eighteen or nineteen years of age, did 
not look the swell young lady of an American 
fashion plate. But there was that in her great 
blue eyes, her rosy cheeks, soft, white complexion 
and plump, symmetrical figure that represented 
both beauty and physical perfectness. 

Miss McGinley, for that is her name, is very 


_ modest and unassuming. When asked her Chris- 


tian name she smiled and said: ‘‘ Me noime is 
Bridget, jist Bridget, that’s all.” ‘* Well, Bridget 
is a real nice Irish name, and I should feel proud 
of it,” consolingly remarked a motherly-looking 
lady standing near. And she added : ‘*I once had 
a servant girl whose name was Bridget, and she, 
foolish thing, changed it because her friends told 
her that in America hers was a name so common 
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EGYPTIAN DONKEY BOY. 


that it lacked tone and character.” But Bridget 
McGinley did not care a straw. She only replied, 
laughingly, in a brogue as wide as the Midway 
Plaisance : ‘* Now, whoever heard o’ the loikes ? 
Indade, mum, Oi wouldn’t change me noime for 
the whole Wurreld’s 
Fair wid Chicago 
thrown in, so Oi 
wouldn’t.” If Long- 
fellow had known th’s 
little spinner, Priscil- 
la’s name might have 
been Bridget instead. 

The teach-boinne, 
or dairy, adjoins the 
Garrick Cottage. It 
is presided over by 
three buxom dairy- 
maids from the Mun- 
ster Dairy School in 
Treland. Their bare 
white arms contrast 
charmingly with the 
golden butter which 
they slap and mold 
into appetizing rolls. 
Sweet, delicious but- 
termilk is sérved, 
which proves a revela- 
tion to the fellow who 
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thinks there never was any like that which mother 
used to make, so many years ago, down on the 
old farm. 

On the village green, at regular intervals, ex- 
hibitions of jig dancing, to the music of the Irish 
bagpipe, does not fail to entertain all. 

Probably no relic of chivalric times is better 
known than Blarney Castle. Let us go up. A 
crowd stands around the Blarney Stone, which, 
we are told, is a small piece of the original. Just 
over the stone is the following verse : 


‘This is the stone that whoever kisses, 
He uever misses to grow eloquent. 
A clever spouter he’ll turn out, 
Or an out-an’-outer in Parliament.” 


The attendant is a bright young lad who keeps all 
in a good humor with his cries of Irish wit. 
“Only tin cints a kiss, and it’s a swate little 
thing.” ‘Come, now, lady, and give it a rale 
good smack ; it niver blushes.” ‘‘ There, now, 
gintlemen, don’t be bashful before the ladies.” 
Carl Hagenbeck’s Arena of Wild Animals is, in 
its way, a most wonderful entertainment. This 
enterprise comes from one of the (rerman cities, 
and offers to the American people an opportunity 
to see seemingly heretofore untamable wild beasts 
submissively bow to the will of man. <A giant 
lion riding rapidly around the ring on horseback 
is indeed a novel sight. 2 portable platform is 
placed over the pathway, and at each alternate 
round the great king of beasts leaps to the horse’s 
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LOOKING TOWARD THE LAKE. 


back, and after completing the circuit springs 
again to his perching place. 

Another praiseworthy act is the “School,” in 
which not less than thirty lions, tigers, leopards, 
bears and boarhounds are driven loose like sheep 
into the cagelike arena, and taking their seats as 
punctiliously as so many school children, each ap- 
parently impatient to say his lesson. A very or- 
derly school it is, too. No whispering or throw- 
ing of paper wads is seen. But one of the lions 
who had a hound for a seat mate, when the 
teacher was not looking, in a playful sort of a 
way reached over and gently raked his paw down 
the boarhound’s back. ‘The hound * spoke out 
loud,” which invoked an expression of chagrin 
from each pupil and a reprimand from the mas- 
ter, who declared, in German, ‘ that such conduct 
in school was abominable.” After school is out a 
lion and tiger engage in a veritable wrestling 
match, rolling over and over and chewing one 
another’s necks like a pair of kittens. 

Who is not fond of music? The man who 
loves not music has no soul that ever manifests 
itself outwardly. On the Midway Plaisance thére 
is music and music. But the critical taste need 
not necessarily accept as music all of that which 
is so intended. Stroll down this popular prome- 
nade at any time between 8 A.M. and 11 p.M., and 
you will hear as great a variety of music as you 
will find types of people. That which would 
drive you to madness in an hour is to him who 
makes it sweeter and dearer than nine lives to a 
cat. The very essence of music flows from every 
village, theatre, restaurant and bazaar. The 
ground is saturated, and the air is impregnated 


almost to oppressiveness, with its intoxicating” 
strains. If tired of civilized ways, a visit to the: 
South Sea Island Village will afford relief. Sev- 
eral huts, constructed from bamboo and thatched 
with leaves of the breadfruit, afford shelter to: 
twenty-five savages from the Samoan and Fiji 
Islands. The subject of dress, evidently, does not 
hang heavily upon the cannibalistic mind, as the 
scant quantity he wears suggests. This is not 
startling, but when these brown people are seated 
on the stage of the small theatre and sing one of 
their native songs, which is not only tuneful but 
really pleasing to the civilized car, then there is 
ground for surprise. Their songs are hymnlike, 
yet as plaintive and wild as the nightingale’s. 
notes. Surely ‘'T'a-ra-ra Boom-de-ay ” emanated 
from a lower sphere than the musical brain of the 
wild Fiji. They possess good voices, and a know]l- 
edge of harmony and time that is wonderful. 
The soprano, bass and contralto parts can be 
easily followed. Drums or tomtoms furnish their 
only accompaniment to the voice, which is aug- 
mented at intervals by beating time with the 
hands. The men conclude their entertainment 
with a military war-club drill which for animated 
and perfect cadence in movement is marvelous. 
In the matter of population the Turkish Village 
outnumbers all others on the Plaisance, it having 
not less than three hundred and fifty inhabitants. 
In their extensive bazaars are well-assorted stocks 
of Oriental goods for sale. The restaurants and 
theatres give one something of an insight into 
Turkish life. Headquarters for the sedan-chair 
bearers is here. If the guard who pushes the 
easy-going rolling chair earns his salary, which he 
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unquestionably does, these warm days especially, 
then the dark-skinned chair bearer surely earns 
as much as the price of a kingdom additionally 
for every hour in the day; but, poor fellow, he 
does not get it. The visitor who endures the dis- 
comfiture of a jolting ride in the stuffy sedan 
chair just to be able to tell about it when he gets 
back home would feel awfully humbugged if he 
but knew that his conveyance was manufactured 
in aa Indiana town by a well-known wagon and 
carriage firm. Such is the case, however. A few 
days since, when the first drops of an approach- 
ing storm came spattering down over the Midway, 
two cowboys, fresh from the plains, of Texas, 
rigged cap-a-pie in the dress of their occupation, 
halted in front of the sedan-chair station. They 
discussed, for a few moments, with amused won- 
der, the human beasts of burden from the Orient. 
“T say, Pete,” exclaimed one, ‘let’s crawl into 
the pesky chicken coops and make ’em lug us!” 
They jumped in and paid the fare, and with many 
an oath the other shouted: ‘ Take us to Buffalo 
Bill’s Show—do yer hear ?”) The rain poured in 
torrents as the Turks shouldered their exceptional 
burdens and ambled off in the gait peculiar to 
their chosen trade. From the windows the cow- 
boys grinned and yelled at pedestrians who hur- 
ried past, seeking shelter under the nearest roof. 
The Paris Exposition in 1889 had an Eiffel 
Tower, of which perhaps more has been written 
and said than of any one feature of that great Fair. 
But the Columbian Exposition has.a Ferris Wheel 
which, in point of engineering skill and mechan- 
ical construction, is a marvel—a world in magni- 
tude yet a watch wheel in perfectness. The Eiffel 
Tower is outdone. The wheel 
is 250 feet in diameter and 
rests on two pyramidal towers 
140 feet high. Thirty-six cars 
are attached to the perimiter, 
each with a seating capacity 
for forty passengers. When 
fully loaded, 1,440 people are 
hurled through 825 feet of 
space, the wheel’s circumfer- 
ence. Each car, of itself, 
weighs 13 tons and is as large 
as a good-sized street car. The 
wheel, with its passengers, 
weighs about 2,100 tons and 
is propelled by two 1,000- 
horse - power engines. The 
view to be had of the Exposi- 
tion and the surrounding 
country from its crest is mag- 
nificent. Like a cloud in the 
sky, the great thing towers 
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above all else which is tangible to the earth, and 
seems to receive its inspiration from the floating 
mists rather than from the domain of man. It is 
a great landmark. Approach the Fair from what- 
ever direction you may, the upper half of the 
Ferris Wheel asserts its presence in boid relief 
against an open sky. Its cost represents $400,000, 
and it deservedly bears the palm as being the 
crowning feature of the Fair. 

“We'll meet you in Old Vienna for dinner at 
six,” said w pretty young miss, speaking for both 
herself and mother as the father turned to visit 
some part of the Fair for which they, evidently, 
did not care. *‘* Old Vienna” may sound like a 
long way off, but it isn’t. There is a shorter 
route to it than crossing the ocean. You may 
surround yourself with the walls and realistic 
quaintness of that ancient capital by taking a 
dozen steps from the white, beaten path in the 
centre of this long thoroughfare. The Austrian 
Village, or * Old Vienna,” represents ‘‘ The Gra- 
ben,” a famous square as it appeared one hundred 
and fifty years ago. : 

There are a city hall, a church and thirty-four 
dwellings and shops, all of which are original 
size. When the slanting rays of the setting sun 
are caught by the western walls and cupolas how 
delightful it is to sit in the cool of the great 
court, where hundreds are seated at small tables, 
eating and drinking the hours away under a can- 
opy of music and merriment ! And music! Oh, 
such music! The air is full of it, yet there is not. 
too much. 

Across the way is the Ostrich exhibit from Mr. 
Johnson’s ranch, located in San Diego County, 
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NUBIANS AND SOUDANESE IN THE STREET OF CATRO, 


Cal. Twenty-eight full-grown birds, including 
the first ostrich hatched in America, some eight 
years ago, are shown. A fine female specimen, 
_ Which has developed wonderful propensities for 
speed, enjoys the distinguished sobriquet of 
‘* Nancy Hanks.” Eggs as large as cocoanuts 
are to be seen placed in the incubators used for 
hatching. 


FARONA, THE SOUDANESE BABY, 
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For the youth who has de- 
‘voured untold volumes of 
dime - novel literature there 
are scenes in the two American 
Indian encampments that will 
make his blood run cold and 
his courage weaken. The red 
man is there, though in a bi- 
sected state of his primeval 
glory, from Chief ‘‘ Hail-in- 
the-Face” down to the week- 
old babe ‘* Young-man-afraid- 
of-the-Fair.” 
From the icebound coast of 
Northern Europe comes the 
Laplander with his reindeer, 
dogs, sledges and queer cos- 
tumes, and has built his vil- 
lage of summer and winter 
huts beside his ebony brother 
from the jungles of Africa. 
The Laplander is scrupulously religious, having 
fallen under the influence of the Lutheran mis- 
sionary who penetrated his snowy land long years. 
ago. 

It is only a step to the inclosure where one hun- 
dred men, women and children from the deserts 
of Syria have pitched their multicolored tents. 
These are the Bedouin Arabs whose nomadic cus- 
toms are to-day what they were before history 
began. Sixty noble steeds, of pure Arabian 
blood, are ridden by their dusky masters in the 
wild games and daring feats of equestrianism. 
Six or eight fleet-footed dromedaries belong to 
this Wild East caravan. 

Halfway down the Midway is the Cyclorama 
of the Bernese Alps in Switzerland, which is ex- 
cellent. 

Opposite is a similar attraction, though the sub- 
ject it represents is less familiar with snow and 
glaciers. It is a representation of the crater of 
the volcano of Kilauea, situated on the Island of 
Hawaii, in the Mawaiian Islands, and in its way 
is a marvel in realism. 

Moving shadows from the Ferris Wheel play 
tag over the Moorish domes and turrets of the 
Algerian and Tunisian settlement, where gayly 
dressed natives importune the passing prome- 
naders to buy their wares, which come all the 
way from the south shores of the Mediterranean. 

“Of all mankind,” writes an eminent Euro- 
pean traveler, “the American gentleman is the 
greatest flirt.” Wives, sweethearts and _ sisters, 
can you give credence to such an assertion ? If 
he leaves you “to go and see a man,” keep your 
eye on him. He is making a “sneak” for the 
Beauty Show, and of course does not want you. 
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Your presence would spoil all his fun. None that of the International Congress of Beauty Com- 
other than an American brain would have con- pany (Limited). From the four quarters of the 
ceived of the practicability of an enterprise like globe (so it is said) have been gathered forty 
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reigning queens of beauty, dressed in the cos- 
tumes of as many countries, with whom the 
American ‘masher’ may flirt to his heart’s 
content if he but possesses the price of admis- 
sion. It is said that women are awfully jealous 
creatures anyhow, and consequently they do not 
tuke very kindly to the Beauty Show. But the 
men, why, they actually fight for a place in the 
line of ticket buyers, which comprises young 
heads, old heads, gray heads, bald heads and 
even the ubiquitous deadhead. It is appalling 
to witness the havoc of masculine hearts before 
the altars of these dazzling sirens. 

Away over in the Indian Ocean is the Island of 
Java, the home of the coffee tree. We are fa- 
miliar with the products of this, the most im- 
portant island of the Indian Archipelago, but we 
know comparatively little of the industrious little 
brown folks who live under its sunny skies. The 
Jaya Village is both an elaborate and conscientious 
representation of a town built entirely of bamboo, 
palm wood, rattan and leaves of the sugar palm. 
About fifty houses and shops, including a Moham- 
medan church and theatre, are built around a 
square, in the centre of which is a coffeehouse 
where delicious coffee, tea or cocoa is served after 
the native fashion. In features the Javanese re- 
semble their northern neighbors, the Japanese, 
but they are shorter in stature and much darker 
in color. One hundred and twenty-five men, 
women and children people this quaint village. 
Life must be a constant pleasure here, for every- 
thing seems to move so tranquilly. Unquestiona- 
bly, of all the semi-civilized races represented at 
the Fair, the affable little Javanese holds a posi- 
tion nearest the American heart. There is no 
mark of exclusiveness in his nature, and he seems 
to feel both proud and distinguished by the flat- 
tering attention shown him. If you seek him out 
during the working hours of the day you will find 
him seated under the bamboo portico of his bas- 
ketlike house, surrounded by a curious crowd, 
working diligently at his chosen trade, as if he 
were far across the seas in his island home. If 
you meet him in the evening, strolling down the 
Plaisance, like yourself, in quest of diversion and 
strange sights, you will see that his pathway is 
impeded by surging crowds of curious people. 
All of these have perhaps visited him a dozen 
times in his village, but somehow there is a charm 
about the gentle little fellow that is irresistible, 
and he must be stopped and courted. In color 
the Javanese are about the shade of a well-done 
sweet potato, and in their cool cotton costumes 
appear quite as wholesome. The Javanese babies 
are as cute and frisky as Palmer Cox’s own chil- 
dren, the ‘‘ Brownies.” The visitor should not 
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fail to attend the Javanese theatre while in the 
village. The plays are of allegorical or mytho- 
logical argument, in which the players, always 
masked, appear strangely grotesque. Though re- 
sembling the Chinese drama in some respects, it 
may be said that the acting of the Javanese is far 
more dramatic. On the Chinese stage men im- 
personate all female characters, but in Java the 
women are admitted to the stage profession. In 
conclusion of the entertainment, the orchestra, 
composed of twenty-four men, plays several 
American airs, which is a great surprise to every- 
one, . 

The Libby Glass Company, of Toledo, Ohio, 
deserves great credit for its enterprise. Theirs is 
the most elaborate manufacturing display at the 
Fair. 

Across the street is the exhibit of the Venetian 
glass blowers, which is both interesting and in- 
structive. 

Gold mining in Colorado is cleverly demon- 
strated by a sectional model farther up the Mid- 
way. All of the modern appliances known to 
gold mining are seen in motion, each antomatic- 
ally performing its particular function. 

Not far away is the submarine diver, who has 
deserted the white sands of the ocean’s bottom 
and taken up his temporary abode in an ingen- 
iously constructed tank, where one may view him 
moving about in the transparent waters. F 

Unassuming in exterior attractiveness is the 
miniature Scenic Electric Theatre. But a visit 
to this doll-like playhouse will prove most delight- 
ful. The stago is not more than six or seven feet 
in width, but is quite deep. A charming setting, 
in realistic perspective, represents a scene in the 
Alps, with shifting light effects which melt dawn 
into midday and from midday into night, inter- 
polating a thunderstorm and the rising moon with 
its glowing on the snow-capped mountain peaks, 
with astounding faithfulness. 

The stalwart Teuton knows where he loves best 
to loiter. You will find him at all times over in 
the German Village—which, by the way, is one of 
the most colossal of the industrial features on this 
strange thoroughfare. Great restaurants and ta- 
bles by the hundred, scattered among the shade 
trees, are available to those who wish to eat and 
drink after the fashion of the Fatherland. Two 
excellent bands alternate throughout the day and 
evening. Ilere it is easy to imagine yourself up 
in the Hartz Mountains or on the banks of the 
Rhine. If the day is warm, and one craves the 
temperature which is known to exist only within 
the walls of a refrigerator, he has but to seek ont 
the Ice Railway. This is a circular coasting con- 
trivance on which large sledges skim speedily over 
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the coating of manufactured ice to the delight 
and comfort of the perspiring passengers. 

A model of St. Peter’s Church at Rome is ex- 
hibited near the Ice Railway ; also a model of the 
Eiffel Tower, near the Ferris Wheel. 

The exhibit of the Donegal Industrial Fund is 
shown within the dark walls of Donegal Castle 
Village. Lads and lasses from the Emerald Isle 
carve, weave and spin just as they do at home. 
The ‘* Wishing Seat” from the Giant’s Causeway 
is reproduced in staff. : 

China is well represented. A bazaar of im- 
mense proportions, a josshouse and theatre under 
one great roof, has proved to be a popular rendez- 
vous. In the theatre is an orchestra which makes 
music unlike anything on earth—excepting, of 
course, a Chinese orchestra. 

There was a captive balloon on the Midway, 
which made ascensions safely and successfully to 
the height of 1,500 feet. But it exploded, some 
time ago, while tugging at its moorings. Many 
now say: ‘What if that balloon had ‘busted’ 
when I was in it!” There will be no more aerial 
excursions, 

Stanley, in his book ‘¢In Darkest Africa” tells 
of the savage Dahomeyans. Sixty-nine of them 
are here in all their barbaric ugliness, blacker 
than buried midnight and as degraded as the ani- 
mals which prowl the jungles of their dark land. 
It is impossible to conceive of a notch lower in 
the human scale than the Amazon, or female 
Dahomey warrior, represents. Yet withal they 
have some human traits. They believe in a su- 
preme power, but their forms of worship are 
purely idolatrous. Dancing around a pole on 
which is perched a human skull, or images of 
reptiles, lizards and other crawling things, their 
incantations make the night hideous. ive types 
are represented in this African colony. In these 
wild peopie we can easily detect many character- 
istics of the American negro. The latter has 
learned the language of civilization, and by its 
teachings has been raised above the deplorable 
level of his less fortunate kinsman. 

Egyptland, or a small part of it at least, with 
its beturbaned populace and their queer customs, 
is faithfully represented in the ‘Street in Cairo.” 
Everyone who has heard of the World’s Fair has 
heard of this favorite rendezvous. Even to the 
smallest details it is said to be a perfect fac-simile 
of a well-known street in distant Cairo. The 
street is crooked, and so narrow that the strange- 
looking buildings on either side seem to be shak- 
ing hands at the roof. Iere the realistic aspect 
of life in Egypt is not marred by the overpeeping 
buildings of adjacent exhibits, consequently its 
piggurenquaneds is more perfect from an ideal 
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standpoint than any other of the villages on the 
Midway. Once inside the arciied gate you are in 
the very heart of Egypt’s capital, and you cannot | 
see out either, only as you gaze upward at the blue 
sky. The architecture consists of sixty-two shops, 
a theatre, temple, mosque and two drinking 
fountains. If you have dignity when you enter 
Cairo’s gates, you will forget that such an acquisi- 
tion ever burdened you. In the language of some 
one, “There is more fun here than in a box of 
monkeys.” <A veritable bedlam let loose from 
early morning till late at night. If not the cor- 
pulent mother with her family, from the oldest 
to the youngest, it is just as likely to be the very 
proper college maiden who goes careening down 
the street high up on a camel’s back, amid the 
shouts of hundreds. And the donkey boys with 
their dwarfish little burros are in great demand 
also. It costs more to ride ona camel than it 
does on a donkey, so the donkeys and their own- 
ers make most of the sport. All classes and ages, 
from the well-starched preacher down to the be- 
grimed bootblack, jockey the slothful donkey 
through exciting contests of speed, while the 
throng along the course howls itself hoarse. The 
donkey boy, in flowing robes, runs behind and 
plies the gad, yelling at the same time all he 
knows of English: ‘ Look ou-ut ! look on-ut !” 
In the shops, along the way, are large and 
varied stocks of Egyptian goods for sale. At the 
farther end, beside the Temple of Luxor, is an en- 
campment of Bushareens, or Nubians, from a sec- 
tion of country between the first and second cat- 
aracts of the Nile. Their native dancing, accom- 
panied by the clapping of hands and a wild song 
which has a ‘‘he-he-ho-ho” ring to it, is barbar- 
ous in the extreme. In the same tent dances a 
party of Soudanese from the far interior of that 
dark continent. These people are much darker 
than the Nubians and their movements and danc- 
ing much more boisterous. A youthful Souda- 
nese warrior, only twenty months old, dances about 
on wabbling legs, and shakes the antelope-hoof 
rattles, tied around its tiny waist, in a ludicrous 
manner. 

After we have visited this greatest ethnological 
exhibit in the history of the world—for the Mid- 
way Plaisance is suclh—and find its children dane- 
ing, dancing, dancing, we can but calculate that 
humanity must have taken its first lesson in the 
Garden of Eden. The dances of the Orient are 
startling in their audacity and suggestiveness. 
Under this classification may be mentioned the 
women who dance in the theatres of their re- 
spective villages, Kgvptian, Algerian, Turkish and 
Persian. As to the last named, let it be said that, 
out of regard for the American idea of propriety, 
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they havo for the most part omitted those move- 
ments which are considered objectionable. The 
Persian dancers are both beautiful and graceful, 
yet their movements lack the animation and 
vivacity that pleases the Caucasian taste. But 
those girls who dance in the Egyptian theatre in 
the ‘‘Street in Cairo,” theirs is the naughtiest 
dance of all. The authorities should at least so 
restrict the programme that modest men and 
women would not be compelled to leave bya rear 
door ere the performance has scarcely begun. 
These women dance, not with the feet and arms, 
but with the stomach. Hence their abdominal 
contortions are styled the “ belly dance.” 

Two celebrations were held at the World’s Fair 
on the Fourth of July, one on the Administration 
Plaza and the other on the military campus at the 
west end of the Plaisance. : 

The arrangements for the Midway celebration 
were in charge of the Concessionaires Club. By 
noon 25,000 patriotic hearts had gathered around 
the flagstaff, at the top of which was a bull of tri- 
colored bunting. When the Stars and Stripes were 
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loosed to the breeze cheer after cheer went up 
from people from all parts of the earth. Never 
before had such a cosmopolitan gathering saluted 
the emblem of our nation. A company of artil- 
lery from England’s standing army spoke her 
majesty’s salutation from the cannon’s mouth. 
Sixty Arabs, mounted on their gallant steeds, 
and ten camels in holiday attire, bore dusky wan- 
derers from the desert. It was a day for strange 
people and queer sights. The five races of man 
were there. The American Indian was _ repre- 
sented by a dozen tribal types. The Esquimau, 
in his suit of sealskin, thought the day quite 
warm. The Dahomeyan, the Nubian and the 
Soudanese, from the wilds of Africa, appeared in - 
négligé attire. Japan, Java and China lent their 
presence as Mongolians. ‘The brown Polynesian, 
from the Samoan and Fiji Islands, whooped as 
the Malay only can. And last, but not least, the 
Jaucasian of every land, complexion and religion, 
joined hands with his colored kinsman and 
cheered for that which Americans enjoy and 
which all men love, ‘* Liberty.” 


PERSIAN DANCING GIRLS. 
From Copyright Photographs by J. J. Gibson, Chicago, 


“WHILE SHE NELD OUT THE INFANT FOR IIIM TO KISS THEY LOOKED ALMOST FIT 
TO BE MODELS FOR AN ARTIST PAINTING A PICTURE.” 


A BASEMENT BAMBINO. 


By Francis S. PALMER. 


ONE evening business called me to the City 
Hall in New York. It was late when I left there 
and started home. ‘The night was refreshingly 
cool after the warm summer’s day, and I decided 
to walk up Broadway toward my rooms. 

There was no moon, and in the darkness the 
great thoroughfare was almost as deserted as a 
street in Pompeii. Now and then policemen— 
who looked strong enough to be gladiators of the 
buried city—sauntered heavily by; or a late rev- 
eler passed me, the wine still dancing in his feet. 
But for the most part all was quiet and forsaken. 

I had walked about a mile, and was crossing a 


narrow street which intersected Broadway, when 
Vol. XXXVI., No. 4—27. 


I felt a weighty hand laid on my shoulder. 
Thinking an officer was arresting me for some 
fancied crime, I turned to remonstrate. As I did 
so the hand was raised to my throat, while an- 
other broad palm was clapped over my mouth. 
I was nearly strangled, and could not cry out. 
By the dim light I saw I was in the power of a 
large man; he was dragging me into the cross 
street. 

I struggled desperately, but could make no 
outcry, nor impede my captor’s movements. He 
seemed a giant in size and strength, and no doubt 
was dragging me to some footpad’s den. Seeing 
resistance was useless, I submitted, letting myself 
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be led along ; as a reward the grip on my throat 
was loosened. 

In a few moments I saw that we were going 
into a cellarway. Having traversed a passage, we 
came to a basement room. Here there was a faint 
light. Iwas laid on my back along the damp 
floor, the giant bending over me and resting one 
knee on my chest. 

Another person came and looked down at me; 
this was a young girl dressed in the picturesque 
garb of an Italian peasant—a dress which the 
women who accompany organ grinders have made 
familiar. 
girl seemed more the genuine article than the 
poor bedraggled creatures from tho slums of Ital- 
ian cities who patrol our.streets. As she moved 
her step was springy, and her eyes were yet 
bright with the reflection of sunny southern 
skies. 

I looked more carefully at the man, and saw 
that he, too, was an Italian; large rings were in 
his ears, and his swarthy, fiery features were not 
in keeping with the shoddy suit which covered 
his athletic frame. He would have made a splen- 
did bandit for an opera chorus. 

While he held me down the girl rifled my 
pockets; a gold watch and my pocketbook re- 
warded her search. She then asked her com- 
panion what they should do with me. During 
my travels I had learned a little Italian, and I 
made out his reply to be as follows : ‘* No onc has 
seen us come to this hole, and no one need ever 
know we have been here. Now we have money to 
pay the way home. A ship goes to-morrow. T'll 
twist his neck, dig a hole here and bury him; 
dead men keep still. You know he’ll not be the 
first ve killed.” 

He had tied a cloth tightly over my mouth, so 
I could not speak. My only hope seemed the 
girl, and I watched her as she stood over me. 
She was thinking, and in spite of the soft curves 
of her face her expression was hard enough to 
make her seem a fit mate for a murderer. 

When she spoke it was in a matter-of-fact 
voice. 

‘Giovanni, if you killed others, it was your 
business ; you were an outlaw then—one of the 
mountain band, That was different. Why not 
get rid of this man in some other way ?” 

Just then there sounded a faint cry, the quer- 
ulous wail of an infant. The young woman went 
across the basement to a shadowy corner, and 
when she reappeared she carried a babe in her 
arms. Her face was quite transformed, and even 
the man smiled. 

When the child was ready to go she put it 
down on the floor. Crawling to me, it stretched 


I had traveled in Italy, and to me this. 
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out its fingers and stroked my face. The young 
mother cried ont : 
*« See, it likes him—the little dear! We must 


not kill him.” 

The man grew impatient. 

«After robbing him, shall we let him go, and 
so be caught ? or shall me give him back the 
money, and so lose our chance of getting out of 
this accursed land ? Then yon’d never sec 
Avento, for I can’t earn enough money to take 
us there. They say I’m too fierce for a work- 
man.” 

He made a gesture to drive the baby away, and 
it, frightened, began to cry. The mother caught 
it up, quieted it, and turned angrily. 

«‘See what you did! You’re a perfect bear !” 
Then, after a pause: ‘ Giovanni, when you left 
Avento you promised me and the Holy Mother 
that you would never again kill a man.” 

He said nothing, and she continued : 

«* And just now you were about to forget. That 
is because we robbed him : one thing leads to an- 
other. Promise again—by this little one, our own 
lovely Bambino—that you will rob and kill no 
more. Do this, as you love me—as you love this 
little one !” 

While she held out the infant for him to kiss 
they looked almost fit to be models for an artist 
painting a picture. 

For a moment he hesitated ; but her influence 
seemed paramount, and gradually his face soft- 
ened ; he gave the oath she asked for. 

‘‘Shall we let this man go ?” he asked, in a 
strangely gentle voice. His knee was still on my 
chest. 

He was still bending over me, and I thought I 
heard her answering ‘‘ Yes,” when there was a 
tush from the passageway, and a man flung him- 
self upon the Italian. 

Giovanni was taken by surprise ; but in a mo- 
ment he had recovered himself, and the two men 
struggled across the basement on seemingly even 
terms. The newcomer wore a policeman’s uni- 
form. 

For an instant I lay watching them, then I saw 
the girl, still holding the baby in her arms, draw 
a stiletto from her bosom and spring toward the 
combatants. Leaping to my feet, I seized her. 

“‘Stop that !” I cried. <* Leave things to me. 
I'll be your friend !” 

Suddenly there sounded several sharp blows, 
such as are made by a policeman’s club, and the 
Italian, stunned, dropped to the floor. 

Seeing that his prisoner was safe, 
turned to me. 

“T thought this big feller was hangin’ round 
here fur no good, an’ I’ve been layin’ fur him. A 


the officer 
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watchman just told me he saw him draggin’ a 
man into a basement along here. I guess I didn’t 
get here any too quick, eh ?” Then, as the light 
fell on my face, he exclaimed : ‘“‘ Why, if it ain’t 
Mr. Duncan !”” 

I recognized him also. He was a man that I 
had been instrumental in putting on the force. 

“¢ Kelly,” said I, ‘‘you remember what I did 
for you. Now I want you to do something for 
me.” 

‘*Mr. Duncan, you put this coat on me, an’ I'll 
do what I can—all that’s lawful.” 

‘¢Then step into the passageway and wait there 
for five minutes while I talk to this woman.” 

He obeyed, and I turned to the girl; she was 
weeping over Giovanni’s prostrate figure. 

“Now attend to me,” I said, in my best Ital- 
ian. ‘* Perhaps I can make all right. He is not 
hurt badly. ‘Try to understand me and answer 
my questions. How do you and this man happen 
to be here ?” 

The mountain Italians are impulsive—as sus- 
ceptible to kindness as on other occasions they 
are fierce and cruel. In her distress the poor girl 
was eager to believe me a friend. She slipped the 
watch and purse into my hand as she replied : 

“*T will tell you all. I come from Avento. I 
am the daughter of Massaro Alisti, the innkeeper, 
and I ran away to marry Giovanni. At last we 
came here, and now we want to go back to Italy. 
Oh, how unfortunate we are !” 

Possibly she was passionate and untamed, I 
thought; yet there was something about her 
which forced me to believe in her honesty. I put 
more questions, and learned that Giovanni had 
for several days been without work. To-night, 
desperate for.want of money, he had been led to 
resort to methods which had served him among 
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the Italian hills. I remembered Avento, a pretty 
village on the slope of the Alps, and I could not 
help pitying this pair of impulsive, untaught 
peasants. 

I called in the policeman, who was waiting ont- 
side. 

“Kelly, you were mistaken in thinking. these 
people were about to do me an injury when you 
appeared. All they want to do is to leave the 
country. Now, I promise to see that they leave 
by the first outgoing ship. And I want you to 
forget all about this affair. Can you do that for 
me ?” 

He looked perplexed. 

** Well, it’s a little queer, that’s a fact. But if 
you'll make no complaint, why, that lets me 
out. So, all right—seein’ it’s you, Mr. Duncan.” 

He turned, and we heard his heavy footsteps 
ascending to the street. The girl looked re- 
lieved. 

Giovanni soon recovered from the effects of the 
clubbing he had got, which was nothing very seri- 
ous to a man of his strength. Having arranged 
with the woman that they should meet me the 
next day, or, rather, later in the same day, for it 
was long past midnight, I made my way out of 
the basement. This proved to be under an old 
building which was being repaired, and was empty 
and open. 

Soon after daylight I went to the office of a 
steamship line, then to the wharf. The little fam- 
ily were there before me. I gave the young wife 
tickets for the passage, and also money to take 
them to her beloved Avento. : 

As the great ship swung out from her wharf 4 
girlish figure held up a child, which crowed and 
waved its arms. It was the savior of us all—the 
Bambino of the Basement. 


GOLDEN-ROD. 


By CHARLES H. CRANDALL. 


Tue year is like a king. 


In winter days 


He sheuthes himself in ice, a glittering mail, 
In which his enemies he may assail— 
Guarding his throne in cold and bitter ways. 
A king again, aside he quickly lays 
His helm and greaves when Summer winds her frail 
But potent spell about him in some dale 
Where Nature acts her royal mimic plays. 


Yet. to his feet again, at touch of Frost, 
He leaps from dalliance, breathes the northern air, 
Drinks deep the musk wine that the maids have trod, 


And cries: 
Ho! 


‘September, vassal, art thou lost ? 
I am king; my royal robes I'll wear— 


The purple aster and the golden-rol!” 
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By G. A. Davis. 


Tue ancestors belonged to Amanda, and it had 
been the desire of her life for many years to visit 
the little town where they had dwelt, and where 
her mother was born eighty years ago. From her 
infancy Amanda had heard tales of the Rev. Jo- 
siah Ward, her grandfather, who lived in the old 
parsonage, and of her great-uncle, Major Ruggles, 
who lived in the grand Colonial house, and whose 
niece had married the Presbyterian minister. 
The Rev. Josiah’s daughter had described the 
little village among the hills, and lovingly dwelt 
ox all the features of the place; and now, when 
her daughter and I were within a stone’s throw 
of Haddon, it seemed impious not to stop and 
seck for the vestiges of the old houses, and hunt 
up some old people who might remember the two 
families now quite scattered abroad. 

So we drove into Haddon one early September 
morning. It is the most remote and silent of 
little hamlets, quite girdled round with hills, and 
out of hearing of the shriek of the locomotive. 
Nothing could be more sleepy than its aspect, as 
we drove through the single wide, dusty street, 
grass-bordered and shaded by the familiar heavy 
elms. The junction of two roads, with a tall sign- 
post, marked the beginning of the town, if town 
it could be called, and two old houses, either one 
of which might have been the residence of tlic 
stately Major, faced each other near the fork. 
Nearly all the houses looked old and gray in 
their narrow dooryards darkened with elms and 
maples ; the ‘‘ Queen Anne” structure, Heaven 
be praised ! was a thing unknown, and the local 
house painter recognized no tints but orthodox 
white and sober grays and browns. There was a 
bit of a common, with a band stand in the mid- 


dle, and a staring red-brick church looking down 
on it, and the post office and a single store over 
the way, and that was all. No hotel, no ‘drug 
store,” no saloon—absolutely no provision for the 
loafing native or the casual hungry and thirsty 
traveler. A little farther on among the white 
houses and the trim dooryards was set the high 
school, glaring like the church in new red bricks ; 
and just beyond was the old graveyard, wild with 
ragged grass and crawling blackberry vines, and 
crowded full of dark slate and sandstone slabs, 
under which the rude forefathers of Haddon sleep 
undisturbed by any new arrivals. Nobody was in 
the streets, nobody was lounging about the store. 
On a blackboard at the post-office window we read 
a statement, inscribed in chalk, to the effect that 
the funeral of Mrs. Lucinda Stout would take 
place this day at 2 p. M., interment in the New 
Cemetery; but beyond this notice of the dead we 
saw no signs of the living. 

“We must hunt up the oldest inhabitant,” said 
Amanda, ‘‘ or go to the minister.” 

“Perhaps Mrs. Stout was the oldest inhabit- 
ant,” I suggested. 

Here we saw a gray man, advanced in years but 
not aged, serious and lean, and looking as if he 
might be the Inhabitant’s younger brother, emerg- 
ing from the high school. He crossed the road 
toward us, and we could do no better than stop 
and hail him. 

“Can you direct us to the hotel ?” was our first 
question. 

‘«'There’s no hotel,” he replied. 

«“What! Then where do people go when they 
stop here ?” 

«‘ Well, there dad ought to be one; but we don’t 
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have many folks passin’ through. 
tendin’ to stop over night ?” 

““We came,” said Amanda, eagerly, “to look 
for an old house. My mother’s family lived here 
eighty years ago, and I want to find the house 
where she was born—her father was the Rey. Jo- 
siah Ward, pastor of the Presbyterian Church— 
and the house where her uncle, Major Ruggles, 
lived.” 

The gray man combed his beard with his fin- 
gers, and looked reflectively down the street. 

“Well, that’s standin’ yet; yis, you can see 
that. Mis’ Dunn’s livin’ there now; her hus- 
band’s mother was a Ruggles. She’s considerable 
of an invaleed, but I guess she’ll see you, and I 
presume she can tell you what you want to know. 
If yon’ll take me up in your kerridge,” said the 
Inhabitant, looking at the driver, ‘I'll go along 
with you to the house, and if you caln’t see Mis’ 
Dunn, why, I might be able to take you to some 
other folks in the town.” 

This was a joyful beginning. Our friend 
climbed into the front seat, and Amanda, be- 
tween her thanks for his assistance, assiduously 
explained that she needed no information from 
the ‘‘invaleed,” but mere permission to look at 
the house. 

We drove back through the quiet, dusty street, 
back to the meeting of the roads and the old fin- 
ger post, and stopped at thie first old house which 
we had passed. It stood close upon the 
road, its weather-stained square front 
darkened by a row of maples whose 
boughs brushed the mossy old roof ; the 
porch over the door had carving on its 
jutting front, and there was an elabo- 
rate fan-shaped window above it, quite 
gray with thick dust and immemorial 
cobwebs. All the faded green blinds 
were tightly shut and darkened ; it 
seemed impossible that there could ever 
have been faces at the windows, or 
voices and laughter heard where the 
stillness was so dead. The stone door- 
step had been worn into a glossy hollow 
years ago, but no more feet trod it now ; 
the little brick path was green and 
slippery with moss, and little heart- 
shaped leaves and thin pale grass pusli- 
ed through the chinks between the 
bricks. Further along the fence was 
broken away, and a brown foot track 
led round to the kitchen door through 
rank, unmown grass, and broken-down 
grapevines fallen from their rotted ‘rel- 
lises and left to straggle with their 
ripening burdens wherever they would. 


Was you in- 
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We stood on the stone step and lifted the heavy 
iron knocker, but nothing responded to its hol- 
low rappings. 

“Tl go round and call the girl,” said our gray 
friend, and disappeared beyond the wilderness’of 
vines. When he returned he pointed over his 
shoulder to indicate that we were expected at the 
kitchen door, and, succinctly remarking, ‘It’s all 
right,” walked straightway down the street and 
vanished. 

The kitchen door had its porch, too, and its 
worn stone step, and there stood a slim, sharp- 
faced girl, with short curly hair, expectantly 
smiling. 

‘Mis’ Dunn’s in bed,” she said, cheerily hasten- 
ing before us into the unknown. ‘‘ You kin go 
right in—she don’t mind.” And without waiting 
for any protest she crossed a low-studded living 
room on the left, pushed open a door, and 
called out, briskly : ‘‘ Here’s two ladies to see you, 
Mis’ Dunn !” 

It was evidently the etiquette of Haddon to 
“go right in,” so we went. It was a stuffy, dark 
little bedroom, crowded with heavy old furniture, 
and on the bed was a thin, haggard old woman 
feebly trying to struggle into an upright posture. 
Amanda flew to help her up and to apologize for 
our intrusion; no explanation was possible till 
Mrs. Dunn was on her feet. 

“‘T dono as I’m fit to see folks to-day,” she 
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wailed, feebly, pushing back her hair and staring 
at us. ‘‘Ef I can move my poor old broken 
limb I’ll try to git out in the settin’ room; but 
I’m jest as full as I can be of rheumatis and 
dumb ager. Oh, deary me!” and moaning out 
these and other broken plaints, Mrs. Dunn hob- 
bled into the outer room and sank into the big 
calico-covered rocker by the stove. She had one 
of those delicate, keen New England faces, where 
every line is clear and determined, and sharp-cut 
like a cameo, and pain had carved it with still 
sharper lines. 

She listened while Amanda explained our er- 
rand, and became feebly alive to the dramatic in- 
terest of the situation which the curly-headed 
girl was eagerly drinking in. 

“Why, yes, yes, this is the old Ruggles house,” 
she said, with some animation. ‘And air you 
related to the old Major? My husband’s mother 
was a Ruggles; I’ve heerd him tell about the 
family time an’ agen, and along in Uncle Ephra- 
im’s last days he sent for him to come on and 
take keer o’ him and Aunt Polly. We come here 
from my home in Vermont forty year ago. What 
did you say your name was ?” 

- Amanda satisfied her. 

~ And who was your mother ? Amandy Ward— 
I’ve heerd there was a minister of that name here ; 
but oh, deary, deary me! I’m such a poor super- 
annooated old woman, I ean’t seem to remember 
nothin’. My memory’s all giv’ out, and I’m so 
feeble, I don’t seem to be able to keep things 
straight in my head. When did you say your 
folks lived here ?” 

“‘My grandfather was pastor of the church in 
1790; my mother married and left here sixty 
years ago. I suppose it’s almost useless to try to 
find anyone who knew her,” said Amanda, sud- 
denly becoming hopeless. Mrs. Dunn moaned, 
and the girl giggled. 

“Dear, dear! ef my husband was here he’d hev 
it all at his finger ends—but I can’t remember 
nothin’ nowadays. I expect there’s folks livin’ 
yet who could tell you somethin’, What was it 
you wanted to know ?” 

“I only want to see the old houses,” began 
Amanda. ° 

‘Well, this is the Ruggles house; it’s ben 
some altered, but the rooms is mostly the same. 
My husband he fixed things up a little ahfter the 
old folks died.” 

“And the old furniture ?” I inquired. I had 

‘already taken stock of ull that was visible in the 
living room, and discovered only two pieces 
which could date back a century: a sideboard 
with spindle legs and a bowed front, overlaid 
with numberless coats of varnish upon accretions 
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of dirt ; and a tall square clock on a shelf, with 
a looking glass below the face. 

“‘ Well, there’s some old pieces left ; my hus- 
band he sot a good deal by them, but after the 
old folks died the relations all come on, and there 
was a considerable scatterin’ of ’em. Let me 
see,” said Mrs. Dunn, feebly peering forward. 
‘‘Tlave I ever seen you before ? You ain’t ben 
here in my husband’s lifetime, hev you ?” 

‘““No, never.” 

“* Per’aps the ladies would like to see the rooms 
upstairs, Mis’ Dunn,” interjected the handmaid 
at this point. ‘*There’s the clock up there and 
the ol] picture.” 

““Deary me, yes! I’d forgot the old portrait,” 
said Mrs. Dunn, becoming quite excited.. “‘ My 
husband he sot great store by that portrait. He 
sent it to the Centennial—hed it cleaned up and 
boxed ; and it cost considerable. Is it up garret, 
Mary ?” 

“‘In the north chamber,” said Mary. 

“« But who is it ?” asked Amanda. re 

“It’s the first minister, Sam’el Ruggles, who 
preached here in 1620—wa’n’t it 1620, Mary ?” 

“‘T dono,” said Mary. ‘‘It’s real old, and he’s 
got on a wig, and white pieces round his neck.” 

“Then it must be my great-grandfather—no, 
not in 1620,” said Amanda, becoming dazed with 
dates. Mrs. Dunn-tried to explain how her hus- 
band knew all about it, mingling her laments 
over his unavoidable absence with wails over her 
“dumb ager,” and had begun a narrative of a 
bad fall five years ago, the breaking of her hip, 
and the setting of the wrong one by the doctor, 
when Mary again interrupted. The story of the 
hip was an old one, but we were novelties in 
Haddon. 

«Shall I take the ladies up in the north cham- 
ber and show ’em the picture ?” she shouted, 
with a step toward the door. 

“Yes, yes, take ’em right up; I wish I could 
go with you, but I ain’t ben upstairs in I dono 
how long ——” 

Mary drove us before her, without waiting for 
the conclusion of the sentence, into a chill hall 
opening to the front of the house, and shut the 
door on Mrs. Dunn’s bewailings. 

The stairs were steep, with dark spindling ban- 
isters, and heavy hewn beams crossed the low 
ceiling. ‘he warm smell of the kitchen regions 
was shut out, and in its stead we breathed the 
clean cool cellary odor of such old houses, a 
flavor of age and stagnation. Upstairs the cham- 
bers were darkened, the floors sunken in slopes 
and waves; the doors sagged, and the window 
frames had settled gently out of the perpendicu- 
lar. In each was the same faded carpet with a 
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staring pattern mercifully toned down by Time ; 
sparse bits of old cherry-wood furniture ; old look- 
ing glasses, tall and narrow, with surfaces breathed 
upon and blurred as if ghosts had passed over 
them, and beds whose mountainous slopes of 
feathers were covered with elaborate patchwork 
quilts and crowned with disproportionately tiny 
pillows. The homespun linen was yellow and the 
patchwork faded ; it was years, perhaps decades, 
since the sheets had been turned down or the 
pillows pressed. Everything was shut up, chilly, 
silent and finished ; the rooms were like cells in 
an old tomb where the old times were buried. 

“‘Here’s the picture,” said Mary, dragging 
forth a packing box from a corner. 

The nails had been diawn, and she took out the 
portrait in its venerable tarnished frame, the Pu- 
ritan divine painted in flat, shadowless tones, like 
a modern bit of decorative art, with a prim face 
purged by the painter of all earthly passions, as 
befitted his sacred calling, two thin fingers shut 
in a Bible, a long white wig framing his narrow 
features, and white bands under his chin. 

«‘That’s him,” said Mary, proudly. ‘They 
built this house for him, and he preached in the 
first church here.” 

“* Not in 1620,” I ventured. 

«© Yes, 1620; that’s what Mis’ Dunn always 
says. I expect she’s heard her husband tell it 
all.” 

‘* Has Mrs. Dunn no children living ?” 

‘‘She’s got her son; he lives here. He ain’t 
merried.” 

“©And does he take good care of her? She 
seems so weak and ill.” 

Mary screwed up her mouth at the Puritan 
minister. 

“‘ Well, I guess he don’t do too much for her ; 
he ain’t very stiddy,” she said, and laughed sug- 
gestively. 

Visions of orgies in this dead house of the old 
Colonial pastor floated before our eyes ; Mrs. 
Dunn’s misery took a new meaning. 

We found that poor lady quite braced up on our 
return, since she had had a few minutes’ breath- 
ing space to realize the occasion. 

“*l’m dretful sorry I can’t tell ye something 
about your folks,” she began, with a dim anima- 
tion. ‘I’ve ben trying to think who could. 
Old Mis’ Storrs would know; she remembered 
everybody that used to live here, and where they 
was buried. There wa’n’t a yrave in the old 
buryin’ ground that she couldn’t tell you when 
it was dug and whose it was; they used to go to 
her to find out about the old family graves where 
the stones was gone, and she knew every one on 
vem. I expect Mis’ Storrs knew your mother well. 
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What was her name? Did you say she was a 
Ruggles ?” 

«Ward — but where does Mrs. Storrs live ?” 
cried Amanda, with joy. ‘‘Can we see her ?” 

“« She’s dead,” said Mary, with a broad grin. 

“«‘She’s ben dead goin’ on four year,” said Mrs. 
Dunn, regretfully. ‘‘Oh, dear, dear me! what 
am I left here for ?—such a useless, sufferin’ old 
creetur! Mis’ Storrs is dead, but I guess old Lady 
Byles is livin’ yet—ain’t she, Mary ? She’s gota 
great memory——” 

And here Mrs. Dunn was preparing a lament 
over her own clouded mind, but Amanda, having 
exchanged querying looks with me for the past 
few seconds, now rose hopelessly. It was clear 
that we had exhausted the present source of 
knowledge. We had seen the Ruggles house, 
and now we must find the residence of the Rev. 
Josiah, and hunt up the ancient playmates of his 
daughter, whom Amanda had fondly dreamed of 
finding. 

We had hard work to get away, for all Mrs. 
Dunn’s hospitable instincts, long dormant, rose 
in arms; but we escaped, and following our first 
intentions, set our faces toward the minister’s 
house. He lived next to the post office, Mary 
said ; but she was not hopeful of our success with 


-him, and giggled so consumedly at the idea of 


his hunting up the church records for us that we 
were rather daunted in our pursuit. But we 
went, dismissing our chariotcer, and settling down 
for a long afternoon, if not a night, in Haddon ; 
and in a very few minutes we had found the last 
incumbent of the church once ruled by Josiah 
Ward, and were sitting in his brand-new study, 
shut in with a blazing kerosene stove and a strong 
smell of hot varnish. 

The Rev. Mr. Smith was a large, stolid man, 
with a bucolic expression that pervaded his very 
boots. His mind worked slowly, and did not suc- 
cessfully grapple with our errand ; to the very 
last he remained persuaded that it was the bare 
fact of Josiah’s existence that we wished to ascer- 
tain ; and that instead of hunting for the resi- 
dence of a dona-fide ancestor, Amanda desired to 
be informed whether the ancestor himself had 
ever existed. He didn’t know of any church rec- 
ords; and questioned as to the aged persons still 
above ground in Haddon, he with pains and dif- 
ficulty at last evolved the names of three. Deacon 
Judson lived at the fifth house beyond the feed 
store, and could perhaps tell us the names of the 
early ministers, and the dates of their pastorate ; 
Old Lady Byles was much sought after by all vis- 
itors for her conversational powers and surpris- 
ing memory; and old Mr. Powers was the son 
of a patriarch who had made the first clearing in 
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Haddon, and knew everybody who had ever lived 
on the spot, from the last Indian down to the date 
of his decease. 

<* But I should advise you to consult the Gazet- 
teer,”’ were his parting words—and so we left 
him. 

It was nearing on to the hour of dinner, and 
imperatively necessary not only that board but 
bed as well should be secured for us in Haddon, 
asa visit to each of the three fountains of infor- 
mation would carry us long past the time when 
the solitary stage departed to meet a westward- 
bound train. Inquiry at the store obtained for 
us the names of possible ladies who would take us 
in for the night ; and after an hour’s weary wan 
dering, and appeals on my part at divers doors, 
while Amanda, exhausted, sat drooping in the 
band stand, we secured a lodging with a smiling, 
pink-cheeked Mrs. Frost, who wore her gray hair 
woven into two hairpins over her brow, for future 
‘‘crimps,” and who possessed a grown-up son 
and ‘took school teachers.” 

Mr. Frost had already heard all about us, and 
why we were in Haddon, and both he and his 
pink-and-white mother were excited to the deep- 
est interest in our mission. 

“Old Mr. Powers is the man you want,” said 
Mr. Frost. ‘He knows ’most everything that 
ever happened here in Haddon ; he’ll know where 
the minister used to live. You might as well 
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‘*€NOW, DON’T SAY A WORD—DONT YE!” 


have gone to the town pump us to Mr. Smith to 
ask about church records !” 

«“< You take ’em round to old Mr. Powers, Wil- 
bur,” said his mother. ‘‘ Deacon Judson won’t 
know nothin’; he ain’t over sixty year old. And 
they can go to old Lady Byles in the morning ; 
everybody enjoys seeing Mis’ Byles. Now, do lic 
down and rest this afternoon, for you both seem 
real tired, and Wilbur’ll take you over to old Mr. 
Powers ahfter tea.” And this kindly advice so 
exactly accorded with our feelings that we obe- 
diently followed it, and were fresh and ready to 
go forth after the evening meal. 

It was a dark night, and wet with a sudden 
shower, and we carried our umbrellas, and Wilbur 
supported Amanda on his arm, to pilot her the 
better through the Stygian dark that enveloped 
Haddon. Our host was not without a sense of 
humor, such as the genuine New Englander rarely 
lacks, and while he talked animatedly of ‘‘ keep- 
ing on the sidewalks” I have every reason to sup- 
pose that he led us carefully into the longest 
grass on either side of the footpath, and need- 
lessly excited our imaginations by constant allu- 
sions to gullies that we were to avoid in crossing 
the intersections of the streets. We accomplished 
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the trip, however, without serious disaster, and 
reaching old Mr. Powers’s residence, found that 
gentleman enjoying the comfort of his living 
room in the society of his daughter, and a pale, 
speechless old man with a severe and discontented 
countenance, who was toasting his blue woolen 
stockings at the stove. Old Mr. Powers was of a 
short, thickset build, with a round, gray bullet 
head, a stubbly face, with a large-lipped, resolute 
mouth, and a cheerful little twinkling gray eye. 
He received us very affably, and resting his el- 
bows (in clean white shirt sleeves) on the arms of 
his big rocker, and joining his finger tips to- 
gether, he settled himself for conversation. 

The happiest expectations were roused in us by 
his very first reply to Mr. Frost’s leading question : 
Did he know the Ruggleses and Wards, and what 
could he tell about them ? 

“‘Knowed all about ’em,” said the old gentle- 
man, looking round upon us with the air of one 
challenging contradiction. 

“‘Oh, how nice!” cried Amanda. ‘Then you 
can tell me first where my grandfather lived— 
Josiah Ward, you know—that is what 1 am look- 
ing for. I want to find the 
house where my mother was 
born.” 

‘© Yis, I knowed the Waras 
well,” said Mr. Powers, nod- 
ding firmly. ‘* Knowed Sam’el 
and Eli and Ruggles—Ruggles 
was great on figgerin’—great on 
figgers Ruggles was.” 

“Yes,” Amanda interrupt- 
ed, with delight, ‘‘ that was my 
uncle, who was professor of 
mathematics. And do you re- 
member my mother ?” 

“‘Ruggles’s sister? Wal, I 
knowed there was two sisters ; 
but I don’t call ’em to mind 
now. I never heerd what be- 
came of Ruggles arter he left 
Ifaddon. Eli lived with the old 
Major—Major Ruggles ; he’s in 
the big vault over to the old 
buryin’ ground. His funeral 
was the biggest turnout you 
ever see in Haddon. I remem- 
ber it well. The town militia 
all marched, and——” 

“‘And where did they live— 
where was my _ grandfather’s 
house, I mean ?” ventured 
Amanda, in the midst of this 
tide of recollection. 

««The minister’s? Wal, now, 
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I don’t call to mind where the Ward boys lived 
—’cept Eli—Kli he lived with the old Major. I 
remember a story about Eli—a smart boy he was 
and full of his fun. You see What’s that >” 
turning to Mr. Frost with some asperity. 

“Why, I just wanted to ask if you knowed 
where the parsonage stood in 1740—when old 
Parson Ward preached here ?” 

‘* Never preached here,” said Mr. Powers, un- 
expectedly. <‘‘Old Parson Ruggles was the first 
minister, and arter him Gridley—he had the 
church a year; and then there was Parson White, 
and Parson Judson—and he was the last afore 
Smith. Parson Ward never preached here.” 

«©Oh, but I’m sure he did !” exclaimed Amanda. 
“‘T know it, because my mother always told me 
about his church, and all about Haddon. Aren’t 
you mistaken ?” 

‘* Mistaken ? Lord, no! Ha’n’t I lived here 
seventy-nine year next July, and knowed all 
Haddon folks root and branch ? Why, my father 
was the first settler. You sce, Haddon’s a new 
settlement ; folks was afraid to make a cleariw’ 
here, on account of bein’ so near the mountains 
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and the Injuns, and the town wa’n’t laid out till 
1730. ve heerd my father tell many a story 
about the Injuns, and how they’d fit ’em. He 
had a good courage, my father had ; it took some 
courage for a pioneer, and the women—Lord bless 
you, the women were as rugged as the men !” 

‘‘Father’s a great woman’s rights man,” said 
the daughter, with a mild, admiring smile, while 
Amanda writhed visibly in her chair with sup- 
pressed impatience. 

“«« Yis, yis,” said the old gentleman, tapping his 
nails, which were worn after the pattern of M. Re- 
nan’s. ‘ Yis, ’ve always stood up for reform, 
and I say it’s got to come—got to. Why, look 
here at the women who pay taxes in this town— 
pay their taxes reg’ler, and ha’n’t no right toa 
voice in the makin’ of the laws—what sort 0’ jus- 
tice is there in that, I want to know? ‘They’re 
a heap sight smarter’n most o’ the men, the 
women are—that’s why they’re kept down 
Hey ? what did yon say ?” 

“Oh, I just said I thought they mostly got 
what they aimed to have—in the end,” said Mr. 
Frost, with a barely perceptible wink. ‘ But 
what we want to have just now is something 
about old Parson Ward. I’m surprised you don’t 
remember his house.” 

“ Father’ll get round to it in time,” said the 
daughter, soothingly. ‘‘ His mind’s workin’, 
By to-morrow maybe he’ll have it all clear, and 
like as not can tell the ladies the hull matter.” 

‘‘That’s bad, for by to-morrow they’ll be in 
York State—unless you’ll stay over ?” turning to 
us, with an inviting smile. 

“Oh, impossible !” I replied, with a glance at 
Amanda. She, reduced to desperation, made signs 
of entreaty to our escort, who obediently returned 
to the charge upon old Mr. Powers’s waning mem- 
ories. In vain. His mind was working with the 
greatest activity, but in channels entirely alien 
from the ground of discussion. Reminiscences 
of Indians, of church quarrels, of village councils 
and town records, interspersed with the ancient 
jokes cracked by ‘‘ Eli” and the other Ruggleses 
and Wards in their remote youth, flowed forth 
like a purling stream, but there was never a word 
of the parson ; and the site of the parsonage was 
still a mystery when at nine Pp. M. we took a re- 
luctant leave. 

** Now,” said Mrs. Frost, at the early breakfast, 
“you just go straight an’ see old Lady Byles, and 
I b’lieve you’ll get what you want from her. Men 
ain’t no good for real information such as you 
want ; they haven’t that kind of memory. She'll 
know where the pahson lived, for if she don’t re- 
member herself, she’]] remember hearing her hus- 
band tell.” 
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So we went. Old Lady Byles lived in a neat 
little spotless white house, with the freshest green 
blinds, and the primmest little gravel path with a 
border of pinks up to the front door, and pots of 
fuchsias on either side of the steps. A clean lit- 
tle girl showed us into a sitting room full of shin- 
ing old mahogany furniture, and chairs that were 
at once a joy and an anguish for me to gaze upon ; 
and after a few minutes’ waiting among these 
riches the door was pushed open, and the most 
immaculate old lady ever seen off the stage or out 
of a story came hobbling in with a hooked cane 
like a fairy godmother. 

“Now don’t say a word—don’t ye! don’t ye 
tell me your names—and let me see if I know 
ye !” cried the old lady, with a smiling face and a 
hand extended and shaking to enjoin silence. 

It was hard to cut short this innocent game of, 
guessing by explaining that we had never met in 
the body before; but our explanations were re- 
ceived with the greatest affability, and Lady 
Byles, with a shade more dignity, perhaps, shuf- 
fled into an adjoining room for an instant, where 
I saw her behind the door hastily exchanging 
her white apron for a dark-blue one speckled 
with white, to match the little shawl pinned 
across her chest over her neat black dress. ‘I'hen 
she came out and received us formally. She was 
the prettiest old woman possible, with the deli- 
cate chiseled New England face, and silver-white 
hair rolled into two little flat curls and pinned on 
each temple; and everything about her was trim 
and spotless and fresh brushed, down to her blue 
stockings and broad felt slippers. 

And her conversation was beautiful. She had 
the neatest arrangement of words and the prim- 
mest, prettiest old-fashioned phrases, and the most 
accurate regard for grammar. But the great 
drawback was that she had nothing to tell us. 
If we had only come when her late husband, Mr. 
Byles, was living, six years ago, she could have 
given us information without stint, but as usual, 
we were too late. ' 

“‘T remember Major Ruggles,” she assured us, 
‘and there were a number of amusing anec- 
dotes of Eli Ward ” (Eli appeared to have been 
the Joe Miller or Grimaldi of Haddon), ‘‘ which 
Ido not doubt you have heard, but I don’t re- 
member the rest. I am in my seventy-eighth 
year, and the memory grows feeble. And - be- 
sides, I have only been forty years in Haddon ; 
I came from Connecticut, but Mr. Byles was born 
here. I am sorry, ladies,” waving a rheumatic 
hand above her crutch, ‘that I cannot tell -you 
as much as Mr. Byles could have.” 

We sut and talked with the old lady for the 
pleasure of the experience, and heard her opinions 
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of the writings of Longfellow and Whittier, and 
her preference for the poems of Bryant, and her 
gentle praises of the natural scenery about Had- 
don, and of the mountains that she loved to look 
at night and morning ; and then we rose to go. 
And as we were departing, and had shaken hands, 
she had a sudden inspiration. 

‘*Tave you seen old Mrs. Pratt ? She is a 
very aged lady, and perhaps would remember 
your mother.” 

No, no one had told us of old Mrs. Pratt. Mrs. 
Byles was mildly surprised, and advised us to call 
at once—it was only the third house from her 
own—and if it were not too early in the day, and 
Mrs. Pratt were up and dressed, we might be re- 
warded. 

‘«T am not sure of the mind,” said Lady Byles, 
shaking her neat white head. ‘She is in her 
ninetieth year, and I am told she is very fee- 
ble; but you had better try. I wish you good 
success, ladies !’ and she made a little bow that 
was like the bepiatting ofa uoniteey nipped in the 
bud. 

“T feel sure,’ * said Ritaadys hopefully, ‘ that 
this is really the right person at last !” 

“‘T feel sure,” I replied, ‘‘that she will just 
have been found dead in her’ bed, or have had a 
stroke of paralysis last night, aud that we ought 
to have been here twenty: -fours hours ago, if we 
hoped to hear anything.” 

But no such catastrophe had occurred. A se- 
vere housewife, with her front hair in crimping 
pins and the remainder ascetically screwed back 
in a hard round knot, met our inquiry for Mrs. 
Pratt with a prompt rejoinder. 

«Yes, Mis’ Pratt lives here ; but I guess you 
cahn’t see her just now. I’m just gettin’ of her 
washed and dressed, and I don’t gen’rally let her 
see folks till along in the ahfternoon. Was you 
wanting anything in particular ?” she added, see- 
ing despair settle upon our brows. 

Then Amanda went over the ground again. 
Filled with sympathy, the lady of the crimps, 
Mrs. Judson,.invited us into her -parlor, and 
speedily concluded that mother must see us, only 
we must wait for the completion of the toilet. 

“Tf you don’t mind settin’ here for half an 
hour, I'll get her ready. She’s feelin’ tolerable 
bright this mornin’, and I guess she’ll like to talk 
to ye—she’s real fond of seein’ folks, mother is. 
Ill go right in and finish her,” said Mrs. Judson, 
fising in an executive way. 

She went into an adjoining room, and through 
the erack of the door we heard shortly semi-ar- 
ticulate murmurs, accompanied by splashings and 
miitterings. Mrs. Judson was relating our er- 
rand while she performed her duties, ‘and: the: re- 
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cital was evidently deeply interesting, for a hoarse, 
cavernous voice responded at intervals, ‘‘ Law 
now !” «« Gret¢- grandfather, d’you say 2?” “* Course 
{ know’d Mandy Ward !” and the like broken 
ejaculations, in tones of unexpected vigor. 

Finally Mrs. Judson appeared in the open door, 
and announced that mother was ready. We filed 
into the little bedroom, which held two visitors 
with difficulty, besides the heavy, dark old furni- 
ture, and the well-padded rocking chair by the 
window where the aged Mrs. Pratt was placed in 
state. At last we had found the Oldest Inhab- 
itant ! She was quite brown with age, and 
shrunken into a mere bunch of wrinkles, but 
she was daintily clean and tidy, with a thin film 
of white hair under a fresh white nightcap, and 
plump, fresh pillows at her back, and over her 
lap was tucked a soft shawl, on which her with- 
ered, knotty brown hands were folded. 

“ Here’s the ladies, mother!’ shouted Mrs. 
Judson. ‘This is the lady who wants to know 
if yon remember Mandy Ward !” 

“ Well, I guess I do!” was the gratifying re- 
sponse, in the loud, <low quaver of age and deaf- 
ness combined. Mrs. Pratt lifted up a shaking 
hand, and smiled a toothless smile, that brought 
out a new maze of wrinkles, fine-drawn: as a cob- 
web. ‘I set by Mandy Ward on the samé bench 
at the deestric’ school. I guess I rec’lect her well 
enough!” And she laughed a hoarse, rumbling 
laugh of satisfaction, and Amanda and I laughed 
in sympathetic chorus. 

“*T am her daughter !” bawled that greatly re- 
lieved woman. ‘‘I can’t tell you how glad I am 
to find you! And I want you to tell me all about 
her and where she lived. I want to see the house 
where she was born.” 

«*Kin you rec’lect where Pahson Ward used to 
live, mother ?” interpreted the daughter’s more 
familiar tones. 

“‘Pahson Ward? Well, now, I don’t remem- 
ber where the pahson’s folks lived. His church 
was out Grafton way. I know it wa’n’t far, for 
Mandy used to walk to school along of me—we 
always kept together, Mandy and me.” 

‘But his church was in Haddon!” cried 
Amanda, sorely perplexed. 

Mrs. Pratt shook her white-coifed head. 

‘No, he wa’n’t never minister in Haddon. 
Ain’t the old Ruggles house standin’ yit, Lucilly ?” 
cried the old lady, turning to her daughter. 

‘« Why, to be sure, Mg eet = PAs: Dunn’s livin’ 
there.” 

“Well, I guess the pahson’s folks lived there a 
spell. He merried a Ruggles—why, yis, to be 
sure, that’s where Mandy and the boys lived. Eli 
he lived to the Major’s. He was a comical fellow, 
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story about Eli——” 

What this immortal and presumably exquisite 
jest might have been we seemed destined never 
to know, for a fit of coughing interrupted the 
narrator, and when she had recovered, her mind 
turned to wrestle with the new idea of being face 
to face with a daughter of the infant Amanda. 

“She was a real bright gal, Mandy was—she had 
a pretty high sperrit. Jes’ to think now! we set 
alongside at the deestric’ school, and there wa’n’t 
many years between us—and she ain’t livin’, is 
she ? Well, deary me! I rec’lect her in a laylock 
gown on Sundays, an’ she an’ me pickin’ posies 
on the way to church. I always liked Mandy. 
Jes’ to think that this is her darter here—and 
you’ve got jes’ such snappin’ black eyes as Mandy 
had !” leaning forward to peer into the face oppo- 
site her, and laugh, and wipe her own aged orbs 
with the clean, folded handkerchief that lay in 
her lap, smelling of dried lavender and clover. 

‘‘Mother gets tired pretty easy now,” said the 
daughter, with a warning nod. ‘She ain’t been 
real well this summer, and she got kinder shook 
up along in July. She hed a fall out in the gar- 
den, and she’s ben weaker ever since.” 

“Not a bad fall, I hope ?” asked the sympa- 
thetic listener. 

“‘ Well, it sort o’ shook her. She’s got some 
little flowers ont there that she likes to work with, 
and she was pullin’ weeds, all by herself; I guess 
one on ’em had a tougher root than common, and 
when it giv’ way she fell back kind o’ sudden, and 
that hurt her. I expect she has talked enough,” 
said Lucilly, as we made a movement of depart- 
ure. I presume you haven’t heard all you wanted 
to, but when she gets excited her mind ain’t what 
it was. Mother’s in her ninetieth year now.” 

‘‘T am so glad only to have seen her!” cried 
Amanda. ‘ Only I can’t understand about my 
grandfather’s church.” 

“‘ Well, I guess mother’s right,” said Mrs. Jud- 
son, with a conclusive smile. ‘‘ She ain’t never 
mistaken in a thing she’s swre of.” 


They used to tell a 
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Amanda’s mouth was opened, possibly to dis- 
pute the proposition, when a small boy projected 
his head into the apartment, and taking us all in 
with a greedy, comprehensive stare, cried aloud : 

“Ts the folks from Mis’ Frost’s here ? Wilbur 
Frost says their stage goes in harf an hour, and 
they’ll have to be spry if they want to catch the 
forenoon train !” 

“Oh, we do!” cried Amanda; and so sum- 
marily was our last call in Haddon brought to 
a close. 

We had wasted three and twenty hours, and in 
the twenty-fourth had come, as it were, by acci- 
dent, upon the Oldest Inhabitant. She remem- 
bered Mandy Ward, but the sites of the parsonage 
and of the church were still lost in oblivion. 

“‘T do wish I could have seen the old parson- 
age!” sighed Amanda. ‘But we can’t expect 
everything. And if I only coud understand about 
the church !” 

Old Mrs. Pratt was still wiping her cyes and 
laughing softly to herself—possibly at the great 
joke of the facetious Eli—and Amanda stooped 
over her. 

“May I kiss you ?” said she ; and the old lady 
held up a soft, toothless mouth. 

“‘ Well, I didn’t think anybody’d want to kiss 
me no more,” she chuckled, and then leaned back 
on her pillows, still repeating, as we stepped from 
the door: ‘‘ Jes’ to think of seein’ Mandy Ward’s 
darter !” 

“‘And did you find out all you wanted to ?” 
asked Wilbur, when he assisted us to pile into tho 
stage, and his pink-cheeked mother, with her hair 
still in the rigid bondage of crimping pins, stood 
upon the doorstep to watch our departure. 

“Not exactly,” said we both. <‘* But it was a 
great comfort to have seen Mrs. Pratt—and the 
house. And now,” concluded Amanda, ‘‘I must 
try and hunt up some one who can tell me where 
my grandfather preached.” 

““Come back and tell us when you’ve found 
out !” called Mr. Frost; and away we drove out 
of sleepy little hill-locked Haddon. 
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By MAry HARGRAVE. 


IT was in 1863, at a political banquet, that a 
poem was read by a young and hitherto unknown 
poet—a poem which made its success by coming 
just at the right moment, giving tangible form to 
ideas already present though not consciously rec- 
ognized in Italian national thought — illuming 


the position of affairs like a lightning flash. The 
poem created immediate discussion and roused 
much hostile criticism ; the poet became the un- 
sparing object of attacks from the clerical party, 
against whom the poem was directed. ‘ Young 
Italy,” however, rallied enthusiastically round the 
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banner of the new poet ;.a movement began which Giosué Carducci is the poet who thus decisively 
has gone on widening and gathering strength ever declared his bent, becoming the mouthpiece of 
since, so that the poem in question may be con- the advanced thought of his day, and “Inno a 
sidered the point of departure of the new school Satana” (Hymn to Satan).was the poem which 
of Italian poetry. brought him into notice. 
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Carducci is now recognized as the greatest poet 
of modern Italy. ‘His splendid classical style, his 
mastery of form and diction, would insure him an 
unrivaled position .vmong: the ipoets. of his own 
country, and a claim te distinction among his 
contemporaries in any country; but it is not by 
virtue of these qualities alone-that he is the-head 
of the present school of Italian poetry, but be- 
cause he is in harmony with the spirit of his day 
intellectually and patriotically ; he expresses the 
Italy of to-day. 

The ‘Inno a Satana”—the object of so many 
anathemas when it first appeared—is but a short 
lyric poem of terse and vigorous meter. It is not 
by any means so diabolical as its name would seem 
to imply ; it is, in fact, hard to understand (with- 
out some acquaintance with the attitude of mind 
in Italy at the date of its appearance) why it was 
considered so blasphemous. It is simply a hymn 
in praise of the Genius of Progress or Civilization, 
invoked under the name of the angel Lucifer or 
Satan—the angel who questions, reasons and re- 
bels. It celebrates the rebellion of reason against 
ignorance, of enlightenment against darkness and 
superstition—of course directed against the cler- 
ical party. 

Outsiders to-day can perhaps scarcely appre- 
ciate the earnestness of this intellectual revolt in 
Italy, unless they realize how the iron hand of 
superstition has cramped the growth of the na- 
tion ; but it is impossible to form a truthful con- 
ception of modern Italian thought without recog- 
nizing the fact that the struggle is still going on, 
waged more openly every day. Temporal power 
has fallen, but spiritual power is still strong 
enough to be combated. Trezza, the well-known 
philosophical and literary critic (once a priest 
himself) writes on this subject thus strongly : ‘‘ Be- 
tween the liberal and the clerical parties, between 
science and dogma, between Italy and Papacy, no 
conciliation is possible; if we do not destroy 
Papacy, then, sooner or later, Papacy will -de- 
stroy us.” 

The reaction is strong in proportion to the re- 
pression exercised. Hence the significance of 
Carducci’s “ Satana.” If Italy were to choose a 
new patron saint, her choice would undoubtedly 
fall upon Lucifer, angel of Light, hymned since 
Carducci’s poem in all conceivable ways as sym- 
bolizing progress and enlightenment. In dealing 
with Rapisardi we shall find the same idea en- 
larged and developed. 

. The grand spectacular (Italian) ballets have 
' taken up this same idea of human progress, and 
symbolized it in ‘‘ Excelsior,” ‘*Amor,” ‘Ii 
Tempo,” etc. The leading idea is the spirit of 
light striving against darkness, the triumphs of 
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civilization, all variations of the same theme 
clothed in popular garb. 

To show. Carducei’s point of -view when he 
wrote-his ‘Inno’ a Satana,” we cannot do better 
than quote his own words from a letter written 
to one of his friends, afterward published in reply 
to the attacks made upon him. His words char- 
acterize the intellectual attitude of his whole 
party. ‘‘ My soul,” he writes, ‘after years of 
doubt, and search, and painful experiments, found 
her ‘ word’ at last and Verbum caro factum est. . . : 
I have hymned Nature and Reason, these two di- 
vinities of my soul and of all generous and good 
souls, divinities hated by a recluse, self-torturing 
and ignorant asceticism under the names of 
‘Flesh’ and ‘World,’ and excommunicated by 
Theocracy under the name of ‘ Devil.’” Hence 
it appears that Carducci’s Satan resolves himself 
into nature and reason. All his poems hymn 
these two ‘‘ divinities,” and he always rebels 
against what he calls ecclesiastical and intellectual 
‘* yokes.” - He wages constant and contemptuous 
war against the romantic school (though in the 


course of Carducci’s generation this has grown 


out of date). About this Romantic school in 
Italy a word of explanation may be needed. The 
reaction against Romanticism, so marked in Ital- 
ian thought even at the present day, is closely 
connected with the rebellion of the thinking 
classes against Papacy, a connection not alto- 
gether evident at first sight, perhaps. 

It is a contempt for that form of sentimental- 
ism encouraged by a certain school of religious 
thought —‘“‘ sentimentalism ” being perhaps the 
best English equivalent for the Italian ‘‘ roman- 
ticismo,” a disposition to view the world through 
the colored glasses of sentiment rather than in 
the clear light of common day. It is alien alike 
to the scientific, unbiased judgment of things, 
and to the ancient Greek mental attitude which 
looked at nature with the clear, frank eyes of 
childhood, free from the sickly sentiment which 
so often clouds our modern gaze. There has been 
a reaction in most European countries against the 
“¢ romanticismo ” which pervaded the earlier part 
of the present century, tingeing it with hues re- 
flected from the Middle Ages, but the reaction is 
stronger in Italy than elsewhere, probably because 
the romantic influence was so strongly felt in 
Italy, and because it is in reality entirely alien 
to the Italian clear, practical intellect. Modern 
Italian romanticism was fostered by the Catholic 
school of the first half of this century, by the 
writers of the Manzonian school. The spirit of 
calm submission and somewhat melancholy resig- 
nation to all injustices practiced by the powers 
then in authority, inculeated by such writers, was 
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at variance with patriotism, for at that time pa- 
triotism was obliged to fight, not to submit. The 
Manzonian school, being no longer in tune with 
the spirit of the age, is impatiently pushed aside 
by the new school of thought. 

Carducci’s face is always set against the roman- 
tic, whether he attacks it with his polished satire, 
or whether he seeks refuge from modern senti- 
mentalism in Hellenism, the antipodes of what 
is morbid in the thought of ourday. This re- 
turn to the healthy paganism of aricient Greece 
has inspired some of his happiest efforts ; ‘‘ hat- 
ing to linger in the dim recesses of the church 
aisles,” as he puts it, he seeks Nature. ‘In una 
chiesa gotica ” (in a Gothic church), expressing 
this idea, ‘‘ Primavere Elleniche ” (Greek spring, 
or, rather, Greek songs of spring), exquisite verses 
written in different Greek meters—Molic, Doric, 
Alexandrian, and breathing the true Greek spirit 
—are specimens of this vein. In ‘‘ Classicismo e 
Romanticismo,” a telling little poem in two parts, 
Carducci expresses the difference between the two 
schools of thought in the clear, concise form 
which is one of his most admirable character- 
istics. In ‘* Classicismo” he invokes the sun, 
harbinger of day, parent of songs, of light, of 
joy, of work in the open fields, whilst in ‘* Ro- 
manticismo ” he avers his contempt for the sickly 
moon, with her hateful nunlike face, ‘* celeste 
paolotta ” (‘celestial nun”), who presides over 
churchyards, ruins and poets’ disappointments, 
parent of inactivity and weakness, The idea is 
not a new one; it has already been used by a 
French poet, but the poem is clever. Another, 
directed also against ‘‘ Manzoniana,” showing 
Carducci in one of his most charming moods, 
sparkling with tender playfulness, is ‘‘-Davanti 
San Guido.” But in ‘‘Il Cuore” (The Heart) 
he uses stronger terms, turning the blade of his 
merciless satire against his opponents, ridiculing 
the idea of sentiment,,and terming the heart— 
beloved weapon of the Romanticists—‘ vil mus- 
colo nocivo ” (that vile, hurtful muscle). 

As a satirist Carducci has scarcely a rival among 
the poets of the present day ; he is inexorable, full 
of passion, yet always light and limpid in form, 
his language always superbly classical. ‘‘ No 
one,” says the critic Trezza, ‘‘no one like Car- 
ducci possesses the secrets of laughter and of tears, 
no one rises to such heights of thought, yet al- 
ways maintaining his nervous, clear, transparent 
form of expression.” 

To Carducci belongs, moreover, the credit of 
enriching Italian poetry by introducing, or, more 
properly speaking, reviving, certain meters. Seek- 
ing for a new form wherein to express his ideas, 
being, as he puts it (in ‘Il Preludio”), “ weary 
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of the usual meters, looking for new and less acces- 
sible rhymes,” he turns to the Greek-Latin lyric, 
reproducing some of the ancient meters with 
great success, such, for instance, as the Ascle- 
piadic, the Alcaic, the Sapphic, ete. His first 
essay In these appeared in 1877, and has since 
been followed by other volumes, all bearing the 
title <‘Odi Barbare.” These ‘ Barbaric Odes ” 
are so .called because they reproduce in Italian 
verse the. ‘‘ barbaric harmonies” perceptible in 
Latin verse, marking the accentuated syllables in 
the reading. Such revival of: ancient rhythms 
has been attempted before Carducci’s time, it is 
true, in various countries and at different epochs. 
But to Carducci belongs the merit not merely of 
having resuscitated dead forms of poetry, but 
of having infused into them the living spirit of 
modern thought. Withont living thought to ani- 
mate them such revivals of obsolete forms must 
necessarily fail—as indeed Carducci’s predecessors 
on this field did fail, not one of them rising above 
mediocrity. Carducci has succeeded in impart- 
ing animation and life to his ‘Odi Barbare,” 
though whether these antique forms will be re- 
ceived finally into Italian poetry as national po- 
etical forms is a question which only the future 
can decide. As adopted by Carducci they have 
the charm of antique classical purity and elegance, 
and at the same time they possess freshness and 
originality. They deal of many themes—love, pa- 
triotism, nature, satire. Among the most beau- 
tiful wo notice a poem on the death of the young 
Prince Napoleon in South Africa, then ‘‘ Ode alle 
Fouti del Clitunno,” splendid in ideas and glow- 
ing imagery, ‘Io triumphe,” a colloquy between 
Romans of old, in which modern Italian art, sci- 
ence and politics are held up to derision. 

Carducci is essentially a lyric poet; it is his 
own conviction, expressed in his own words, that 
‘* the epic is dead and was buried some time ago.” 
His genius is essentially lyrical, his poems possess 
in an eminent degree that concentrated nervous 
force which makes every line, every word, of tell- 
ing and just effect. No redundancy, no forced 
lengthiness, no superfluity ; his verse is concise, 
polished, clear-cut and chaste as a Greek gem. 
This is Carducci at his best, whether he be hymn- , 
ing his ‘‘ Lidia” in an idyl redolent of the laurel 
groves of Greece, bathed in limpid air, with the 
sapphire sea at their feet, or whether he be pur- 
suing his opponents with the keen sword of irony 
in the prose and turmoil of modern life. 

Carducci is the greatest poet of New Italy—of 
educated New Italy, one should say—for his very 
refinements and excellences of style, his classic 
elegance, and his frequent use of Latinism, not 
yet received into Italian (which, though they 
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point to future enrichment of the language possi- 
bly, yet need study in order to be appreciated or 
even understood at present), tell against his pop- 
ularity with the masses. ‘That is, not merely with 
the great masses of the people, but with all save 
the learned ; for in his later works his language 
is often so severely classical (as in the “‘ Odi Bar- 
bare”) that people of ordinary attainments find 
it too difficult to be read with enjoyment. Also 
in his later poems there seems a lack of that warm 
human sympathy and feeling which endear a poet 
to his readers. In ‘ Piemonte” (published 1890) 
we have classic erndition, elegance, historical and 
political allusions, but no depth of feeling, no al- 
lusion to social problems or human daily joys and 
sorrows; we do not find the people’s poet. 

It is easy to imagine, given the characteristics 
of the poet, that his genius would adapt itself to 
the sonnet, and in fact he has produced some 
gems in this form of art. ‘A Dante,” and the 
well-known ‘Il Bove,” The Ox (an English trans- 
lation of which, by Frank Sewall, is herewith ad- 
joined), are masterpieces. 

A few words of biography relating to Italy’s 
great modern poet may be of interest. Carducci 
was born July 27th, 1836, at Valdicastello, in 
Tuscany, his family being descendants of Fran- 
ceso Carducci, gonfaloniere or standard bearer of 
Florence. His father, a physician, was member 
of the ‘* Carbonari” (a political sect), and had 
been arrested and indicted by the law—from 1838 
to 1843 we find him pursuing his avocation as 
doctor in the Tuscan Maremma. Some of Car- 
ducci’s most beautiful and touching poems are 
inspired by his recollections of this sojourn of his 
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childhood in the Maremma. He writes of this 
period : “‘'The recollections most precious to me, 
though tinged with sadness, all my childish ideals, 
my love—all are for the Maremma. My mother, 
a woman of great talent and strength of mind, 
taught me to read, and made me learn by heart 
Berchet’s poems ; my father taught me the cho- 
ruses in Manzoni’s dramatic poems. When I was 
eight years of age my father put into my hands 
the Latin grammar, which I had to commit to 
memory, and every day I translated, either aloud 
or in writing, from Latin into Italian, or vice 
versd-—all this without having it explained prop- 
erly. My father had a very fair library for a doc- 
tor in the Maremma, one which bore witness to his 
half-literary, poetical, half-romantic and revolu- 
tionary tastes. In it were to be found Manzoni 
(splendidly bound), Rollin, Thiers, Sismondi, 
Macchiavelli, Guiscardi.” 

When reading history, young Carducci imag- 
ined himself in turn Scipio, Gracchus, or Brutus, 
and would enact his part so seriously with his 
playmates that their games often ended in blows. 
Then his father would interfere, and inflict as a 
punishment the reading of Manzoni’s ‘ Morale 
Cattolica,” which caused the’boy to conceive a 
strong antipathy for Manzoni and the Manzonians. 
In 1847 (at eleven years of age) he wrote his first 
verses, “On the Death of an Owl.” In 1861 Car- 
ducci was appointed professor. at the University of 
Bologna, where he still delivers his splendid lect- 

- ures on literature. In 18638, as we have seen, he 
expressed his bent with the “Inno a Satana,” 
adopting the pseudonym “ Enotrio Romano,” des- 
tined to become so famous. 


THE OX. 


“T”’ amo, 


pio bove.” 


I rove thee, pious ox; a gentle feeling 
Of vigor and of peace thou giv’st my heart. 
How solemn, like a monument, thou art! 
Over wide fertile fields thy calm gaze stealing, 
Unto the yoke with grave contentment kneeling, 


To man’s quick work 


thou dost thy strength impart. 


He shouts and goads, and answering thy smart, 
Thou turn’st on him thy patient eyes appealing. 


From thy broad nostrils, 


black and wet, arise 


Thy breath’s soft fumes; and on the still air swells, 
Like happy hymn, thy lowing’s mellow strain. 

In the grave sweetness of thy tranquil eyes 
Of emerald, broad and still reflected dwells 


All the divine green 


silence of the plain. 
GrosvE CaRrDUcct. 
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A JOURNEY TO THE GARDEN OF EDEN. 


By Etrra B. DonaLpson. 


WE were going into an unknown land, and we 
realized the fact when we started out to buy a 
guidebook thither. At the largest shops of St. 
Petersburg and Moscow we were met by the re- 
sponse, in answer to our confident question on 
the subject, ‘‘ We have no guide to Persia, and 
have never heard of one.” Murray and Bacdcker 
failed us for once, though we finally fell back on 
the meagre information of the former in regard 
to the route of this mysterious land. That same 
response follewed us all the way to Tiflis, coupled 
there with the addition of, ‘* What do you want 


in Persia ? No one goes there ;” or the advice, 
“You must take a native to guide you ; it’s dan- 
gerous, and there are no roads.” All these re- 
marks, delivered in French or German—for Eng- 
lish is unknown—made us only the more eager to 
start on our way, however, and we really started 
when we left Moscow. 

A prosaic ride of over two days in the comfort- 
able and luxuriously cushioned cars of the Rus- 
sian railroad, through an uninteresting country, 
brought us to Rostoff. We had expected to go 
further, and then, by way of the ‘ Dariel Pass” 
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over the Caucasus Mountains, reach Tiflis, join 
friends and travel on. But at Rostoff we were 
greeted by, ‘‘ Roads washed away in pass!” Cheer- 
ing news, this, when we had gathered it and 
packed it into this comprehensive sentence, from 
the various languages floating around in the at- 
mosphere. 

Gathering more particulars about the impassa- 
ble pass in the hour or two we spent at midnight 
in the waiting room, we, as well as several men 
of French, German and Russian extraction, aban- 
doned the hope of reaching Asiatic Russia by the 
“* grandest pass in the world.” 

We, as Americans, clung to that hope the long- 
est, then solaced ourselves with one of the deli- 
cious infant chickens served up at the buffet sta- 
tions, sought a hotel, and slept the sleep of the 
just till next day, or, rather, later that same 
day. We found we could take a steamer through 
the River Don and the Sea of Azov to the Black 
Sea, reach Batoum, thence go by rail to Tiflis, 
and so meet our friends. 

That afternoon found us on the little steamer, 
and we started down the River Don with a heart- 
ache for the “ pass we’d left behind us.” Being 
the only foreigners on board (or was it our dis- 
tingué appearance ?), the proprietor of the boat— 
in fact, of the whole steamboat line—soon be- 
nignly approached us, and to our usual volley 
of ‘ Parlez- vous frangais ?” ‘‘ Sprechen sie 
Deutsch ?” “ Do you speak English ?” petrified 
us with delight by replying brokenly in English. 
Delight reigned all around : with him, because he 
could practice his almost-forgotten accomplish- 
ment on us, the first English-speaking pcople he 
had met in years—with us, because an English 
word sounded like music, and because we could 
possibly find out something about boat connec- 
tions, times of arrival, etc., information still with- 
held from us because no one on shore seemed to 
know where or when anything went, or was able 
to talk anything but the language of ‘ offs ” and 
“< owskies.” 

Ignorance was bliss this time, however, for 
after labored remarks and questions in one-sylla- 
ble words and primitive sentences, we found it 
would take us at least a week to reach Tiflis, and 
our friends would be far into Asia before that. 
The aforementioned delight changed to conster- 
nation. We began to feel sure that we could 
have crossed that pass, and the farther we steamed 
away from it the higher rose that feeling; all 
America seemed to be looking at us to uphold 
her glory, and we declared, ‘* We Americans will 
cross that pass some way.” At this opportune 
moment, in quite a theatrical manner, a tugboat 
hove in sight in the opposite direction, and our 
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Russian friend of unimpeachable manner and un- 
pronounceable name told us that was his tugboat, 
too. : 

**Oh,” I exclaimed, ‘I wish I were on it, go- 
ing back to Rostoff!” ‘* Would you like to ?” said 
he; and, on my eager affirmative, he said we 
should do it. A signal soon brought the little 
tug and the big steamer side by side; our light 
luggage was transferred, and with hearty thanks 
and good-by to our benefactor, we soon left him 
behind, the curious crowd hanging over the 
steamer rail, eager to see these important for- 
eigners for whom two great vessels had stopped 
their onward career. 

The two men of the tug made things as com- 
fortable as possible for us, and during our slow 
progress back I played my guitar, and we feasted 
our eyes on the sand-bank scenery of the Don, 
with its famous Cossack villages. Would we catch 
that train out from Rostoff ? To avoid unneces- 
sary strain on the nerves of my readers I briefly 
state that we didn’t. 

We spent the next day amid discouraging re- 
marks and prophecies, and on the train .it was the 
same; but the spirit of the American eagle and 
the shadow of the Stars and Stripes never departed 
from us, and we modestly but firmly asserted that 
we would not turn back, and that we would get 
through. } : 

We arrived at Vladikafkas, one of the milder 
forms of consonant-afilicted names of the Russian 
territory, and the place where all doubts would 
become certainties or be dispelled ; for this is the 
gate of the Caucasus. 

The railroad was the last we saw for over three 
months, and leaving it, we made our way over to 
the post-wagon station, and breathlessly awaited 
the verdict when we had proffered cur request. 
Yes, we could cross, though between two stations 
the ten-mile road was washed away, and the only 
means of travel was on foot or horseback. 

We started out for the bank, as ready money 
was about exhausted. Lo! a new difficulty awaited 
us—‘‘ Brown Bros.” had no agents in Vladikafkas. 
Evidently ‘‘ Brown Bros.” had never even remotely 
entertained tho idea that any of their patrons 
would so far forget the customs of their prede- 
cessors and ignore beaten tracks as to find their 
way to this region. Vladikafkas Bank had quite 
a sensation, and we created a breeze for awhile 
with the French and German agents; but alas! 
with much politeness they had to decline favor- 
ing our letter of credit, for fear of getting into 
trouble with the head concern. Back to the office 
we rushed, explained matters to the dull Russian 
brain of the head official, and finally he, though 
he regarded with suspicion the hitherto unknown 
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letter of credit, yet with the kind-heartedness and 
politeness shown everywhere to us in Russia, al- 
lowed us to proceed with his conveyance, taking 
a receipt for the money. 

We found we had two fellow travelers, Tartars, 
and we four traveled in a diligence for a few sta- 
tions, during which our new friends started an 
animated conversation, and we all found out a 
great deal by means of signs, a few Russian words 
and frequent reference to more in the little vo- 
cabulary in “‘ Murray.” They even went so far as 
to offer us some lunch, which we politely declined. 
Fate, in the shape of the post authorities, parted 
us, and each couple was given a troika and two 
horses. ‘These troikas were funny little green 
boxes, guiltless of springs, seats or tops, and set 
on four wheels. The driver passed ropes back and 
forth through rings each side of the wagon, piled 
straw on them, then as the horses were harnessed 
we climbed in, settled ourselves on the improvised 
seat, and when our goods and chattels, guitar, 
hand bag and portmanteau were piled in there 
was little room to get cold in, though the driver 
did sit on the portmanteau. The spirited horses, 
scarcely giving the driver a chance to get in, were 
off at a gallop, which they generally kept up dur- 
ing the next ten- or twelve-mile stage. They are 
little worked, and the rope reins do not act as any 
restraint, but simply keep the team in the road, 
a fine military one which winds around over the 
mountains in beautiful grades, which prove that 
these slow Russians excel in the art of roadmak- 
ing. These rope reins, by the way, are not ar- 
ranged like ours, and the driver has to hold four 
ends in his hands, where there are two horses (six, 
where there are three, etc.), and the 
one time I tried driving I got hope- 
lessly confused, and wondered how in 
the world anyone could guide those 
horses. However, one loses sight of 
such trifles, or it only adds a spice to 
the pleasure of whirling along those 
roads and around the curves, two 
wheels just tilting over the edge of 
the precipice as we dash around. 
Things became a little too spicy later, 
when I had to mount a horse for the 
first time in my life, and crawl along 
on a two-foot road crumbling at the 
edge of the precipice on one side 
and with a vast rocky wall at the 
other. 

However, the surface broadened aft- 
er awhile, though all road ceased, and 
bridges being wrecks, we had to ford 
the mountain torrents, Along the 
lower slopes Russian troops were being 
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reviewed. Russian forts and citadels bristle at ev- 
ery point, and show how vain would be resistance 
from the conquered tribes of Caucasia. But as 
we climb higher to the wild mountain fastnesses 
we are also impressed with the fact that there are 
yet some tiny villages perched high among the 
steep crags which, bold and free and invincible, 
still scorn to acknowledge the power of the Czar. 
These bold mountaineers farm ‘their little foot- 
holds on the crags, and the steep precipices pre- 
sent @ unique appearance with their patches of 
grain and grass. 

Sometimes a Georgian woman appears, with a 
great jar of water on her head, but though her 
step is free and graceful and she looks picturesque 
in her parti-colored costume, we look in vain for. 
the world-famed beauty of this race until we reach 
Tiflis, at the end of a two days’ journey, and_then 
we are greatly smitten with their appearance. 
But it is a case cf ‘fine feathers make fine 
birds,” for they are the most richly dressed 
women in the world, and when we grow critical 
and examine them the swarthy complexion, high 
cheek bone and Jewish nose are still there. 

At Tiflis are many new sights, but we have to 
prepare for our onward journey, which we will 
have to make alone, for our friends are on the 
eve of departure when we arrive. We receive 
many warnings and injunctions, and requests to 
accompany them, regardless of needed rest, but 
we disdain all. Are we not sufficient unto our- 
selves ? And have we not successfully crossed 
the chain of mountains which formerly repre- 
sented the end of the world to those beyond, and 
over which no man dared cross for hundreds of 
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years ? 
solved to go on entirely alone. 
much the more exciting. 

In a few days we were ready for our journey, 
and we presented ourselves again at the post- 
house, to find only a Tartar in the office. Con- 
fidently demanding a “ troika” and ‘dwa lo- 
schida” (two horses), we were furnished with 
these articles after a suitable, or what seemed to 
us a very unsuitable, time had elapsed. Really, 
I never knew till I got there what a helplessly 
enraged feeling comes over one who has to stand 
and see the snaillike movements of an official, 
without even the mild compensation of being 
“able to say “Hurry!” or, “We are in great 
haste.” Our first accomplishment in Russian, 
owing to the universal torpor, was scori (quick), 
which has a comforting sim- 
ilarity to our “scurry,” and 
that we used at all times, in 
season and out of season. 

At last we are off; the 


A promised guide failed us, and we re- 
It would be so 
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bells jingle on the high Rus- 
sian horse collars, and we 
| dash away, late in the after- 
noon, after having made a 
raid on that official some- 
where about early dawn. 
This time we ride through 
the night till two o’clock 
the next morning ; and the 
weirdness and charm of that 
night are with me yet, as [ 
can almost see the wooded 
heights, yawning precipices 
and almost a dozen tiers of 
the road above and below, 
al bathed in glorious 
moonlight. This pass of 
Diligan is more beautiful, 
though not so grand, per- 
naps, as that of the Daricl. 
We had been warned that it was dangerous to 
travel at night, but except for one or two pedes- 
trians at a certain turn we had all the glory and 
grandeur of the scene entirely to ourselves, 
though once, when the driver stopped, got out 
and softly whistled to his hot and panting horses, 
a dim suspicion crossed us that he might be in 
league with brigands, and this the signal. Noth- 
ing happened, however, except that the team got 
a needed three-minute rest, and we were off 
again. Finally rest for us became necessary, 
and at the next posthouse we planned to spend 
the night. 
My husband ‘tried doors and windows. 
locked. ‘Then driver tried his hand. 
sult, naturally. 


All 
Same re- 
Whereupon ensued. a limited 
“ Gastinitza,” 


but entertaining conversation. 


A RUSSIAN POSTHOUSE IN THE 
CAUCASUS, 
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DARIEL PASS AND FORTRESS, 


said Mr. D., after a peep at the ever-faithful 
“Murray.” “Ugh! Gastinitza,” grunted the 
driver, in reply. 

Comprehensive sweeps of my husband’s hand 
in the direction of a supposable town and hotel 
called forth more grunts from the amiable driver, 
who seemed willing to stand there all night and 
hold up his end of the conversation. But no 
hotel, or even settlement, being revealed, we, after 
a change of horses, departed. At the next sta- 


tion we managed to get in, but found both the 
bare wooden benches of the room occupied, so we 
had our tick filled with straw by the grunter, and 
throwing ourselves on the floor, we were asleep in 
two minutes. 

The world looked bright and fresh when we 
awoke next morning, and we felt fresh and hun- 
gry. Not fora moment had we forgotten, since 
reading it in the guidebook, day before, that the 
lake just at hand contained delicious trout, and 
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my husband now went out in quest of those fish, 
to afford usa little variety with the plain food we 
had to carry with us. Soon he came in with five 
fine fellows as trophies of his skill—in bargain- 
ing. ‘Two we had cooked, and they disappeared 
with a rapidity which must have astonished even 
the stolidity of our attendant. The other trout 
served us for lunch further on, and as it was al- 
ways a feast cr a famine with us, traveling thus, 
we also had for supper fresh eggs and a water- 
melon, which we ate to ‘‘ keep it,” as the weather 
was warm. The night following was one of hor- 
rors. We did not keep that melon, and as the 
hours dragged away we vowed we never wished to 
see another trout, and eggs would be forever held 
in scorn. I recovered soonest, and when morning 


broke we resolved to move on to Erivan as soon as 


possible. 

My better half was beyond plans or orders, so I 
went out to the back veranda, found our little 
Russian, and said, decisively : ‘* Troiki, dwa los- 
chida, scurri.” ‘Si chasse, si chasse,” he oblig- 
ingly remarked ; and by this time we had learned 
that that meant “right away,” or, literally, “this 
hour,” which is as near as these snails can ap- 
proach our “ this minute.” 

A few minutes passed, during which I made 
two or three voyages to that veranda. No horses. 
Another hunt preduces the little man, and this 
time I add, ‘‘ Si chasse,” very forcibly, and stamp 
my foot. This evidently fetches him, and pres- 
ently the troika and horses are really ready, and 
a proud triumph swells my bosom as I contem- 
plate my work. 

Erivan is a large city in the province of Ar- 
menia, and here we remained a few days visiting 
the wonderful fruit gardens and vineyards, com- 
ing away loaded, from the bounty of their owners, 
with plums, peaches, apricots, figs, nuts, grapes, 
etc., and also driving out to the celebrated old 
monastery of Etchmiazdin. We became very fa- 
miliar during eight days with Mount Ararat, 
probably the grandest mountain in the world, as 
it arises in solitary grandeur from the plain, its 
head covered with the snows of centuries, beneath 
which, so say the natives, lies the ark of Noah, 
protected by the gods from sacrilegious hands of 
relic hunters. During four days of travel we were 
in sight of this mountain, and then we reached 
Nackhitchivan, or ‘‘ Place of the First Descent,” 
for here, they say, Noah lived after he descended 
Ararat, and it is presumed that here he remained, 
for just outside the city walls is his tomb, resplen- 
dent with fresh whitewash within, and surrounded 
with graves all dug upand pillaged of their treas- 
ures. We carefully conveyed away a piece of an 
Oriental wine bottle as a specimen of the original 
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which made such havoe with the ancient ark-itect, 
and it probably has just as good a claim to genu- 
ineness as many other relics. ‘There must have 
been an unchronicled family quarrel in the Noah 
family, for Mrs. Noah’s tomb is found several 
hundred miles farther on, and across the river. 

When we reached this river, Araxes, we. were 
on the borders of the land of promise, and for the 
last time alighting from the troika, we sought 
out, amid the usual difficulties, some one to take 
us across the river. The only answer we conld 
obtain was a negative to that, and my husband 
started out for some one who could talk. After 
an interval he appeared with a Russian officer in 
tow, who, with the aid of French when his Ger- 
man failed him, and vice versa, told us that Rus- 
sians conld not be induced to work any time but 
broad daylight, and he cordially invited us to 
spend the afternoon and evening at his house. 
We accepted, for the posthouse was even more 
uninyiting than its predecessors, and I was not 
feeling well. We received a warm welcome from 
our Russian hostess—who, however, was not even 
the linguist that her husband was—and they made 
us as comfortable as possible under the circum- 
stances. 

But what a forlorn, uninviting, half-barbaric 
place Djulfa is, as, semi-Russian, semi-Persian, it 
stands at the border, a cross between two unde- 
sirable breeds, as it were! No trees, no vegeta- 
tion, three or four houses surrounded by high 
walls, a customhouse and the posthouse—bleak, 
sandy flats, and general desolation—this is Djulfa. 

Next day the required ferryboat appeared ; and 
such a boat! A square platform on a keel, pro- 
pelled by the current, as it was pushed out into 
the stream by a cable across, and brought to the 
opposite shore where the water was shallow, but 
still so deep that we and our baggage had to be 
carried over in single installments, each on the 
back of a Persian; and oh, how I longed for our 
“‘kamaret ” to catch a snap shot at my dignified 
husband ! but that impish instrument never did 
happen by any chance to be where it was wanted, 
so my opportunity passed. The “ kamaret” 
might further have served to quiet these fellows, 
as our majestic presence did not seem to do, when 
to their great dissatisfaction we refused to pay 
fees to eight or nine of them, because, contrary to 
our orders and entreaties, each one had picked up 
some article, cven to the minutest piece of our 
luggage, and insisted on carrying it over and then 
demanding “pul,” that hated word for money 
with which we had become so familiar. Unex- 
pected assistance arose to our aid in the shape of 
a small but warlike and bristling German, who 
danced so frantically among our attendants and 
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chattered s0 fiercely at them that the crowd soon 
dispersed, leaving only one or two,-who would pre- 
sent themselves at the window of the German’s 
house, at frequent intervals, relieving’the monot- 
ony of the landscape, and seeking to have their 
wrongs righted—which event, however, is still in 
the future. 

We took refuge in the house of our deliverer, 
who proved to be the one European there and the 
telegraph operator, for the Garden of Eden is 
connected with the outside world by a telegraph 

line. But as telegrams are apt to take a week to 
’ reach Tabriz, which isa three or four days’ journey 
from here by horseback, one fails to sce the brill- 
iant advantages of this innovation. 

Well, we had reached the country of our desti- 
nation, the supposed site of the Garden of Eden, 
and truly times had changed since Adam’s reign, 
for everywhere it appeared as if the land had 
never recovered from Noah’s flood. Dry, baked 
earth, small and large stones, bare rocks, and not 
a tree, not a shrub nor a blade of grass—over all 
the late September sun beating down hot and 
pitilessly, like that fiery sword of old, set to keep 
all intruders out—and there lay three or more 
days’ journey between this and the city where we 
hoped to gain a temporary rest. No time for 
self-pity, for we must find the means of convey- 
ance, and this was by horse, there being no roads 
and no wagons in this forsaken land. The little 
German undertook this matter, and presently two 
animals were brought who looked perfectly in 
keeping with the surroundings, and who must 
have been the original pair preserved by Noah. 
Where were my dreams of prancing Arab steeds, 
gayly caparisoned ? Dispelled in a moment by a 
framework of bones on ‘‘ four legs, one at each 
corner,” the airy whole surmounted by the native 
saddle, a huge, ungainly affair which seems to be 
left on the poor creature day and night. 

There seemed no alternative but to engage these 
inviting structures, and after much fierce gestic- 
ulation and prancing on the part of the little Ger- 
man the bargain was concluded, and in the cool 
of the afternoon we started, each mounted on the 
native saddle and the baggage, and under all, 
somewhere or other, the remains of the horse. 
My faded yellow animal had a way of endeavor- 
ing to rest the lower part of his countenance on 
the ground every few moments, and though he 
perhaps did not do it to annoy me, but because 
his fore legs gave way involuntarily, it was too ex- 
citing, and I exchanged it for the calm and un- 
impassioned steed of my husband. We were to 
spend the night at the house of the ‘‘ chavadar,” 
or man who owned our horses, for of course no 
such thing as a hotel had ever been heard of, and 
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no such thing as patronage would be given it if it 
did exist, for foreign travelers are like angels’ 
visits. 

The whole population of the three or four 
houses turned out to see us, but we calmly ate 
our frugal meal, and, moved by the evident curi- 
osity of the hostess in regard to our chocolate, I 
gave her a tiny piece, which she received with 
grunts, examined with a laugh, and then tucked 
it in her braid of hair, drawing it out on the ad- 
vent of each new neighbor, to be examined by all 
again with curiosity and very evident disgust. 

The house was just a small, square box of mud, 
one room, a small hole for a window and a very 
low door. We wondered if we were to sleep 
there, and whether the other young couple were 
to occupy it also. I became so disturbed at the 
prospect that my husband went on a tour of in- 
vestigation, and returning, reported that we could 
get on the roof, and that a straw stack there 
would furnish a good bec. For these people al- 
ways stack their straw and hay on the roof, where 
no one can reach it without alarming the in- 
mates, a fact which is a sufficient commentary on 
the honesty of these simple children of the East. 
I hailed this report with delight, was duly hoisted 
up, and we then and there, bag and baggage, dis- 
appeared before the astonished eyes and remon- 
strating gestures of our hosts. With straw, our 
rug, the friendly stack and an open umbrella, we 
enjoyed a refreshing sleep that night beneath the 
stars and the full moon. 

At three o’clock next morning we were up and 
ready to depart. But, alas! a messenger arrived 
with news of a sidesaddle sent to Djulfa for me 
by a missionary friend, and our officious ‘* chava- 
dar ” would go back and get it, spite of our vehe- 
ment protests, for our friend was waiting for us 
further on, and would return if we did not soon 
arrive. By this we were delayed five hours, and 
the wreck of a horse was nearly annihilated, and, 
worst of all, the saddle was not given to the man. 
We had to make our start when the sun was high, 
and the next thirteen hours were perhaps the 
most miserable I ever experienced, for that 
amount of time was consumed in crawling along 
the sandy wastes, under the broiling sun. Mid- 
way we stopped for a watermelon lunch at a 
‘‘caravanserai,” or stopping place for caravans. 
We intended to remain for a much-needed rest 
and start again when it was cooler, but when my 
husband, by pointings at the sun, its descent, 
the horses and me, signified our intention to the 
‘¢chavadar,” horror and consternation perched on 
his brow, and with emphatic drawing of his fin- 
ger across his throat and other gestures, he made 
us understand that, should we do that, a dreadful 
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fate would await us, and our throats would prob- 
ably be cut. 

At this cheering news we reluctantly prepared 
to mount, when, looking up, we beheld an Amer- 
ican riding into the inclosure. Before his ques- 
tion we knew this must be our friend, who had 
heard of us and was awaiting us, and an angel 
could not have been more welcome. How pleas- 
ant it was to hear him boss those Persians around 
in their native tongue! And when we set sail 
again our miserable animals seemed to derive a 
little ambition in life from the excellent horses 
he and his servant rode. Our friend told us it 
was dangerous to ride after dark on account of 
the Arabs, who are liable to swoop upon the lone 
traveler and deprive him of all his property, even 
to his wearing apparel. 

Just after dark, with great exertion, we reached 
Marend, the last resting place of Mrs. Noah. 
Here we had a day of rest, while awaiting the re- 
turn of the saddle, and as our friend had ex- 
pressed grave doubts of our animals remaining on 
four legs much longer, we hired new ones and 
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presented a more respectable appearance than 
hitherto. ‘Two days more of travel, and that last 
day Tabriz was in sight all the time, and just out- 
side we met several lepers, a child and others, 
loathsome objects, poor things, who with horrible 
cries stretched out their hands for money, and 
even laid hold on us. Truly we were in the Ori- 
ent, and we looked with eagerness at our first 
Oriental city. Unlike any other we had seen, it 
presented only high mud walls, tiny doors, and 
here and there the top of a tree, to our gaze. 

After two or three miles of this, with a sudden 
turn we were at the door of our friend, our jour- 
ney accomplished for the time being, and when 
we entered the garden within we felt that we 
might be in a bit of the original one, and that 
here was a fine opportunity to examine the survey 
made by the primitive family who filed on this 
former land of delight. 

The Garden of Eden was certainly a hospitable 
place, and its inhabitants poured in to greet us 
before we had time to remove the signs of travel 
from our much-enduring persons. Missionaries 
and natives alike, having heard of our expected 
coming and calculating to a nicety our time of 
arrival, dropped in every other minute, and we 
had to answer questions put to us in all the vary- 
ing grades of English, or often through an inter- 
preter. Without going into the details of our 
month’s stay in this city of Tabriz, the largest in 
Persia, though not its capital, it will be better to 
sketch briefly some of its most striking features. 

The house where we were stopping was a fair 
sample of the homes of the few rich natives and 
the European officials. Built upon two sides of 
the square, high-walled garden, its broad, white 
verandas along the full length and many long 
windows afforded coolness and a promenade dur- 
ing the hot weather. In this large house were 
four families, occupying the two sections each of 
the first and second stories, each one of which 
contains a number of large, airy rooms used as 
parlors, sitting room, dining room, kitchen and 
bedrooms. The housetop is still the principal 
promenade and gossiping place, as in the time 
when ‘ Mrs. Solomon” Number 250 used to en- 
tertain her neighbors with the latest news and 
called forth proverbial remarks from her liege 
lord ; and only the very narrow so-called streets 
being between, one could casily jump across from 
one house to another. 

Our first walk in these streets showed plainly 
why no one cared to walk there for pleasure, for 
we were continually compelled to hug the mud 
walls to avoid being stepped on by a supercilious 
camel, galloped over by a dashing Persian on his 
Arab steed with crimson-dyed tail, or run over by 
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the numerous loads of branches, melons and other 
articles, beneath which only the wagging ears and 
tiny feet betrayed the presence of small donkeys 
who would sooner annihilate themselves against 
any obstacle than to turn ont for it. When we 
were not employed in this pleasing occupation we 
were kept busy avoiding a plunge into the numer- 
ous wells leading to deep subterranean channels, 
and left entirely open, into which no one knows 
nor seems to care how many small children dis- 
appear every year; or else climbing over high 
mounds of earth tossed there by some one when 
repairing his wall a year or two before, with the 
certainty of remaining there until some one else 
wants it for his repairs, for no law nor order cx- 
ists in this delightful land, and stve t+ conditions 
are really much worse than if a New York street 
commissioner controlled the matter. On account 
of this feature of the scenery and the utter ab- 
sence of lights, all business and travel is limited 
to daytime, and the very few occasions that we 
walked abroad by night, preceded by a servant 
with a huge Chinese lantern, we met not a soul 
in the absolutely dark and silent streets. 

I don’t wonder that St. Paul mentions ‘the 
street which is called Straight,” for these Oriental 
cities are quite alike in that respect, and in Ta- 
briz any street that could even be called 

“‘Straight ” would stand forth as a remarkable 
landmark in the history of the city. 
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We had an interesting time the first day we 
ventured out unattended, and kept reappearing at 
the same point, after wild dashes down different 
streets, until it became decidedly monotonous, and 
we were glad finally to get away from the scene. 
Of course with only mud walls looming up every- 
where there was nothing to direct us. 

Besides the above-mentioned animals, we met, of 
course, more or less, the human inhabitants—city 
gentlemen in wide-skirted coats and high astra- 
khan turbans; villagers with great goatskin caps 
covering their heads and under which their eyes 
glared fiercely, while their bodies were draped in 
picturesque rags of every hue; and grave ‘ mol- 
lahs,” or teachers, in white turbans and a long, 
sleeveless, ministerial sort of gown, the shoulders 
of which often stuck out to such an extent that 
the owner would have to turn sidewise to allow 
us to pass; and when, as sometimes happened, 
only one shoulder stood out, like a one-winged 
chicken, the effect was quite rakish. If the mol- 
lah chances to be a descendant of Mohammed (or 
a “Sayid”’) his turban is green, and, judging from 
the number of green turbans, Mohammed’s pos- 
terity must be like the sands of the seashore, aud 
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there is no danger of the family dying out, in any 
rank of life. Whether rich or poor, the men all 
have the independent, aimost noble bearing char- 
acteristic of the Mohammedan with his monothe- 
istic religion, devoid of iddis and priests. Skulk- 
ing and shuffling along, in tiny heelless slippers 
reaching from the toe only to the middle of the 
sole, are the wives and mothers -of this: nation, 
completely enveloped in long black ‘ chuddahs ” 
and thick white linen veils, through whose small 
embroidered eyeheles alone they can obtain a dim 
vision of outside affairs. These women are the 
most closely veiled in the world, and no man 
could ever recognize his own wife in this garb. 
But not content with this complete disguise of 
their loveliness (?), most of them would, when 
met by us, turn their faces to the wall, and, cow- 
ering up to it, wait until my dreaded husband 
had, passed by. 

Imagine, besides these sights, crowds of dirty, 
half-naked children playing a kind of marbles 
with the only toy we ever saw—the knuckle bones 
of sheep—in the dust and mud, and you have 
some idea of the outdoor life and streets in the 
land of the Shah. 

Just one feature remains to be mentioned, the 
one sight not shut in by almost inaccessible walls 
—the “‘ bazaars,” forme. only by the roofing and 
walliag of a street here and there, but containing 
in their numberless little divisions no bigger than 
horse stalls all the products of the land. Here 
squats a native weaving a beautiful rug ; there, 
one writing the Koran ; and many other oceupa- 
tions are carried on, for each little stall is a whole 
factory and store in itself. While we look, a yell 
of ‘* Habada !” (take care) rings out, and we just 
escape being overrun by the butcher’s “ cart ”—a 
bony horse decorated with a load of dripping quar- 
ters of meat—and everywhere are fat-tailed sheep, 
live ones, tied to the stalls and fed on the gar- 
bage, furnishing a milk lunch to their owners. 

Just outside, near a channel of water, is a 
woman washing clothes by rubbing them on a 
stone and then hanging them on the mud wall 
to dry, while another veiled female fills her water 
jar from the same source and bears it away on her 
head in Biblical fashion. 

If we Christians touch any article among the 
provisions it is immediately thrown away as de- 
filed and unsalable, or mayhap presented to us; 
and everywhere we went a crowd was sure to go, 
pressing on us in uncomfortable curiosity when- 
ever we stopped for anything, while many were 
the remarks which we fortunately could not un- 
derstand. I was regarded as a daring phenome- 
non by the few European ladies there, who seldom, 
if ever, venture into these bazaars ; but I was there 
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to see, and see I did, and have returned alive to 
tell the tale. ‘These ladies buy entirely of the 
“ dollols,” the only other way of shopping, and an 
enjoyable way it often is, too. The ‘dollols” are 
the peddlers, or the merchants, who often shoulder 
their goods and sally forth to the homes of the 
better classes. We were besieged by them from 
first to last, especially when they found we wanted 
rugs and other things, and hardly a day passed 
without an invasion followed by bargaining, inter- 
preted by our friends. We soon learned to count, 
with such constant practice, and would make our 
bids independently, generally getting an article 
for a half, quarter or third of the original asking 
price. Sometimes, just as we were going out, we 
would meet a procession of rag-laden men wend- 
ing its way to our domains, and (if we could not 
stop), camping down in the garden, they would 
patiently await our return, for time is no object 
to them. 

Days flew rapidly, every moment occupied with 
new experiences, and among other occupations we 
took up the study of the Azerbaiian Turkish, the 
common language, having already proved tiie 
discomfcrt of traveling in utter ignorance of any 
means of communication with the inhabitants. 

Cassia Moshia, our teacher, was a dignified old 
man, with flowing gray locks and intelligent face, 
and his nobility of look was enhanced by his long, 
loose robes, which he considered to be exactly the 
same style as those worn by Moses. Converted at 
sixteen years of age, this patriarch has spent all 
his years since in efforts to convert his people and 
preaching in the bazaars, and so much is his heart 
in the work that all his lessons to us were on 
Scripturalbsubjects ; the reading was Biblical, and 
we could not persuade him to give us anything 
more practical for our future everyday wants, and 
he seemed to consider it quite a waste of time 
when we insisted on having translated such sen- 
tences as, ‘‘I want two horses immediately,” or, 
** How much is this chicken ?” And he invariably 
gave a religious turn to even these practical re- 
marks. However, he is a noble old soul, and it 
is a pity there are not more like him in this coun- 
try, where the only originality possessed by man 
is original sin, and that in amazing quantity. 

This Persian dialect is a very primitive lan- 
guage, “ Adam” being the word for man, and it 
is full of hard sounds and odd expressions. When 
aservant is told to do anything, he says, ‘‘I go 
on my head,” meaning “‘ immediately ” ; and one 
woman, speaking of a meeting she attempted to 
hold, said, ‘‘The people set their eyebrows for- 
wardly, so we came back on our legs,”’i.e., “he 
people looked angry, so we did not sit down, but 
came right back.” 7 
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Time would fail me to tell of the principal 
sights: the Blue Mosque, a ruin for hundreds of 
years, or we could not have entered it, as these 
fanatical Mohammedans would kill a stranger who 
entered any ordinary mosque; the harem of the 
«< Ameer ” or Governor General, to which I alone, 
of course, was admitted, and saw radiant creatures 
with pretty but artificial pink cheeks, eyebrows 
marked over the nose, and balletlike skirts; the 
Royal College (royal in name but not accommo- 
dations), where many pupils squatted on the floor 
and rocked back and forth, galloping with high 
speed and voice through the sacred Koran ; the 
four-hundred-year-old ‘‘ Arc ” or citadel ; and last 
but not least, the new palace of the ‘‘ Valeat,” or 
crown prince, in process of building, with gaudy 
yellow, green and red pillars, and a wooden stair- 
case which was pointed out to us with as much 
pride as would be a silver one in New York, for 
wood is very scarce here—dried manure is the 
** firewood ”—and we really cheered a tiny tree 
we met with in a five days’ journey, the only one 
we saw, except the fruit trees in gardens. 

One public building I have neglected to men- 
tion—the post office, comparatively new, and con- 
sisting of one small room, where the bi-weekly 
mail is dumped on the floor, whence it may reach 
its destination and may not, for letters are fre- 
quently overlooked in the general mess, and some 
have been found torn in pieces and bereft of 
stamps, which had been removed to be sold again 
as soon as the one delivering it had turned away, 
8) that now the only recourse is to wait until the 
letter is stamped and the postage stamp effectu- 
ally spoiled for further use. 

We left this interesting old city in October, and 
started out throngh the bare, dreary country for 
Ourmiah, five days’ journey away. 

My husband had bought me a horse, which 
proved itself a perfect treasure in its after career, 
and mounted on that, with a civilized, though 
necessarily a second-hand, sidesaddle, I looked 
forward to the trip with pleasure, not shared 
quite so deeply, perhaps, by my husband, who 
bestrode a hired horse, whose thinness and gray- 
white color won from cruel me the name of 
« Phantom ” for him, though his long-suffering 
rider, with haughty pride, had christened him 
“‘Ginri,” or ‘* Blue Horse,” the only word in 
this poverty-stricken language for gray. 

My horse being a sorrel, I dubbed him ‘ Sari- 
art,” or “‘ Yellow Horse,” making it ‘‘ Sarie” for 
everyday use, and thus equipped, with a pair of 
new, well-filled saddlebags on ‘‘ Ginri,” and our 
portinanteau and shawl strap on a third horse 
driven by the “‘ chavadar,” we set forth. The 
first day was uneventful, but during the second 
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it began to rain hard, and this, with cold and 
fast-settling darkness, made matters pretty dic- 
agreeable for us as we pushed rapidly ahead, leav- 
ing ‘‘chavadar” and baggage horse far behind. 
Arriving at a village, we floundered around to 
various huts, using our newly acquired language 
to ask for a room. Every one of them had one, 
but on close investigation each one, tiny and dirty, 
proved to be already occupied by eight or ten of 
the family, and one corner was pointed out to us 
as our portion, and as “‘ yackshi, chok yackshi ” 
(good, very good). Needless to say that we re- 
tired in disgust and started out in the dark again, 
until, tired out, I left ‘‘ Sarie ” to find his way to 
some shelter, as he’d been that way before; and 
in a few minutes he stopped before the doorway 
of a ‘‘ caravanserai.” 

How delightful it was to camp down in the 
dirt-paved, dingy little room, and feel that we 
could have it to ourselves! and soon, with a cheer- 
ful fire, our rugs, and the food provided by our 
missionary friends and carried with us in the 
bags, we felt that life was worth living, after all, 
especially when our ‘‘ chavadar ” followed later, 
with baggage safe and sound, though pretty wet. 

At sunrise next morning we were off, and again 
distancing our ‘‘ chavadar,” rode till nearly noon, 
when we were surprised in the loneliness by two 
horsemen, splendidly mounted. and armed to the 
teeth, who came dashing down from the hills and 
overtook us near a “‘ caravanserai,” the only break 
in the monotony of the scenery. Its inner space 
being already filled with donkeys and camels, with 
their drivers, taking a noonday rest, we simply 
dismounted outside, sat down on a hillock and 
ate a frugal lunch of grapes, just bought for a 
cent or so a pound, and some bread. 

The two horsemen also dismounted, ate grapes 
and kept an eye on us. When we mounted and 
rode on they followed our example, and coming 
up alongside, they cast a critical eye on “ Sarie,” 
ignoring ‘‘ Phantom’s ” shadowy proportions, and 
asked various questions about him and other sub- 
jects; but we, pretending far less knowledge of 
the language than we really possessed, answered 
very little. When several urgent demands for 
money came we were rather obtuse, and assumed 
an expression of mild wonder as to what that 
word might mean ; rode slower, and they slowed 
up; stopped to fix a saddle, and they stopped. 

Things were beginning to look serious for us 
on that deserted plain, and we rode more quickly, 
with a desperate idea of getting somewhere, while 
I was already picturing our sensational appear- 
ance in some of New York’s dailies, when sud- 
denly our unwelcome companions dropped behind, 
stopped, and after a short consultation dashed 
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rapidly back to the hills, just as my husband med- 
itated dismounting and making a geological col- 
lection for immediate use, in the absence of any 
firearms. 

Far ahead, in the dim distance, was the cause 
of our deliverance, the little guardhouse which is 
occasionally found in these deserts, and when we 
arrived there we did not begrudge the small fee 
expected by the soldiers who awaited our passing. 


Toward evening, by dint of many questions, 
near a village, we discovered that we were upon the 
wrong road, and that our destination lay several 
miles back and to the left, so we decided to cut 
across the fields; and fine work we made of it, 
jumping ditches, and floundering through small 
streams, and knee deep in mud. Arrived at.the 
miserable little village, we found a mud box with. 
an extra room, so we prepared to occupy it, when 

behold! the host demanded 
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three times the usual fee. 
We took a firm stand on 
the question, expecting, as 
usual, the total capitulation 
of the enemy; but he was 
made of different stuff this 
time, and even when the 
saddles were replaced on 
the tired horses he permi:- 
ted us to depart. 

In the last rays-of the 
cetting sun we toiled alonz 
the muddy trail, but soon 
decided that we'd better 
stop at this village of Yosh- 
anli, as the *‘ chavadar” was 
to remain there; and now is 
was getting so late that we 
might get lost before we 
reached the next inhabited 
spot and our last state be 
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much worse than our first. Back we turned, 
made a circuit and came in at the other end of 
the place, where we found quite a ‘caravan- 
serai,” with several loads before the door; and 
while my husband went to inspect the room, I, 
my saddle and umbrella, all underwent close ex- 
amination and wondering criticism. The room 
proved suitable, so there we took refuge for the 
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night, surrounded by our baggage, which arrived 
later. 

Next day, through deep holes, ditches and the 
inevitable mud, we crawled along, owr baggage 
horse, and others we met, continually falling 
down and having to be unloaded and helped 
up; and, of course, this sort of thing has been go- 
ing on for centuries. 


THE BAKERY. 
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We took lunch in the upper room of a guard- 
house, then pushed on to Gavalan, the last place 
before Ourmiah. On the way we encountered a 
man, armed, as usual, who demanded food of us, 
etc., and finally laying hold of my horse’s rein. 
effectually impeded my further progress, in spit 
of my teasing my horse to make him prance 
around and shake off the enemy. 

Meanwhile, my husband was endeavoring to 
find some of our lunch, as a pacific means of rid- 
ding ourselves of the wretch ; but I, with a cut of 
the whip on the man’s arm and another on “ Sa- 
rie,” freed myself and dashed off at a gallop; and 
thus we arrived at Gavalan in good condition. 

Then I let ‘‘ Sarie ” choose the way to the mis- 
sionary house we had been told of, and as we were 
approaching it, our “ chavadar,” coming up, told 
us that ‘“‘dort hanum” (four ladies) were there. 
It flashed across us that these were the new mis- 
sionaries expected out; and, sure enough, at the 
gateway we were greeted joyfully in good United 
States language by a dozen or so. 

What a pleasure to hear civilized remarks, see 
our own kind and our own clothes, and later to 
sit down (on the floor, it is true, for this is only 
u kind of missionary camp house) to partake of 
American food! <A very jolly time we had, both 
then and next morning, when we started out, mak- 
ing a grand cavalcade. Even ‘‘ Phantom ” seemed 
inspirited by the general stir; but alas! his am- 
bitious spirits were his ‘‘ swan song,” so to speak, 
for after several tumbles he finally sat down on 
his hind legs in a deep puddle and serenely re- 
mained there on his haunches, looking around 
at the public with a triumphant smile about his 
mouth and a self-satisfied expression in his faded 
eye. 

The dignified Mr. D. and a very fat native 
deacon of the church got a good hold on the tail 
of the ill-starred animal, and by a ‘strong pull, 
a steady pull and a pull all together” he was soon 
restored to his rightful position in the world. 

Later, as I was riding with a well-mounted 
friend, we turned on to a side path, but I, just 
behind and not observing a low branch of the tree 
we passed under, tried Absalom’s little act, for I 
was instantly swept off my steed, and involun- 
tarily clutching the branch with one hand, hung 
in midair, stretched to my utmost capacity, for 
one foot was caught in my stirrup, and of course 
‘*Sarie” had passed from under me before I could 
stop him. 

A sight for men and angels, I maintained this 
dignified position for about two minutes until 
rescued by my frightened husband and my com- 
panion, who were forced to come up slowly for fear 
of startling my nervous horse, aud then, my anat- 
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omy being fonnd in sound condition, wa contin- 
ued our way, to be greeted at midday by more 
missionaries and a good lunch. 

For some miles around Ourmiah there actually 
exists a road, partly the remains of one built some 
years ago for a visit by the Governor, and partly 
the results of work provided by the missionaries 
for famine sufferers, so that we beheld the unac- 
customed sight of carts and buggies driven by the 
elderly ladies ; and being invited to a seat in one, 
I accepted and handed over my steed to my bet- 
ter half, who joyfully left ‘‘ Phantom’s” remains 
to hobble along at leisure. 

The Persians literally fulfill the injunction to 
‘Welcome the coming, speed the parting guest,” 
for they have a custom of coming out to meet and 
greet newcomers, and the one who gets back first 
with the news that the guest has come receives a 
present, and they also accompany, for quite a 
distance, anyone leaving the city. 

Just outside the city of Ourmiah, with the usual 
high mud walls, is the abode of the missionaries, 
the only European inhabitants in the region, aud 
here are several houses, gardens and the well- 
patronized college. 

This pleasant place was our abode for about a 
month, and during this time we continued our 
Turkish lessons and saw many curious things. 
Prominent among these is the Church of Murt 
Miriam, built by one of the Three Wise Men, on 
his return to Persia, and here is shown his tomb 
within. We reached the innermost recesses of 
the edifice by a series of low doors about three 
feet high, built thus to avoid surprises from the 
enemy, in ancient days, and also to prevent them 
from riding their horses into the building and 
thus desecrating it. : 

“Lawash” making was interesting, for thi3 
“‘lawash,” or bread, constitutes the chief food, as 
well as the napkins, spoons, plates, knives and 
forks of the country; and this may be understood 
when [ explain that it is tough and leathery and 
baked in long, narrow sheets, clapped on the hot 
sides of the deep hole in the ground which serves 
for an oven. 

These ovens have another use, too, for on cold 
nights the family lie around them, with feet and 
legs hanging down in the warm depths, and bodies 
prone upon the ground, covered with blankets. 

Truly this is a queer people, but it is well, per- 
haps, that they are subject to no change or inno- 
vation, for we can feel that the old church of the 
Magi is in primitive condition, that costumes and 
food are as they were in Biblical times, and feel 
as if ina dream among antiquities. We slept in 
a ‘belhanum,” or Biblical upper chamber, the 
guest chamber; we supped from ‘‘ Esau’s pottage ” 
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and on Scriptural milk and honey ; when invited 
to native feasts, and riding out, came across the 
remains of the ancient Fire Worshipers’ mounds 
and the chains within which any criminal could 
take refuge ana be safe ; met shepherds with their 
flocks of sheep and goats; surprised ungainly 
camels into the most awkward of gallops, and ran 
the gantlet of companies of ‘‘ Kurds” just down 
from the mountains, who in fantastic turbans, 
full orange trousers, long-haired coats and ancient 
arms, looked as if just emerging from the first 
century, and would have been tough customers to 
encounter on the lonely plains. 

We finally decided it. was time to leave this 
land of the Arabian Nights, and great bargains 
for horses ensued. We expressly stipulated that 
no “thin” horses need apply, but among the 
many brought to us there was not one that wasn’t 
more or less transparent. Finally we chose two 
in desperation, made our preparations and got 
away, after refusing several presents from natives ; 
for we learned that accepting any present, how- 
ever trifling, means the necessary return of an- 
other gift several times its valve. 

That first day out we looked forward to occupy- 
ing the quiet, clean little missionary house at 
Gavalan ; but alas! as darkness fell upon us we 
saw no traces of it, and found the village we were 
in was not Gavalan. 

With a bold face, however, we rode up to an 
encampment of men and.camels around a bon- 
fire and asked for a room, for we had no idea 
where our right destination was, the natives 
could not be trusted to tell us, travel after dark 
was dangerous, and thus, though bitterly disap- 
pointed, we had to remain where wo were. 

Of course the man had a very good one, accord- 
ing to him, and we dismounted and entered to 
find the usual mud box and crowd of starers. 
With these surroundings we ate our frugal supper, 
then requested the people to leave us. We were 
struck with the idea of how it would seem to have 
strangers come into our home, settle themselves 
down and force us to go out to the barn to sleep ; 
but this seemed an exception to the rule that 
won’t work both ways. 

They accordingly filed out in order and left us 
—but not alone, alas! We had enjoyed but a 
few minutes of worn-out sleep when we were 
awukened by vivid sensations, and quickly discoy- 
ered that we were the central point of attack for 
about one million fleas. ‘To flee was, for us, out 
of the question, and thenceforth so was sleep ! 

Agonies of unrest followed, broken into sud- 
denly by startling sounds. Investigation of 
these, by aid of a match, disclosed the presence 
of a donkey and a calf tied in one corner of the 
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room, while a second donkey, who had broken 
loose, had discovered a sack of barley and was 
having a rare feast, grinding his jaws with the 
roar of a mill and stamping constantly on the 
hard floor. My husband’s first idea was to tie 
him up again, but as these animals are always 
tied by the hind leg, and the position of this one 
creature in question was between its brother and 
the calf, calm, collected thought prevailed, and 
my better half let that donkey alone, in prefer- 
ence to leaving me a lone, lorn widow in these 
surroundings. ‘The rest of the night dragged on 
with ceaseless suffering in the midst of the me- 
nagerie, my husband sitting up, with the umbrella 
ready for constant needful plunges and dives with 
it to keep the donkey from walking over us and 
totally annihilating the little that was left of us 
by the fleas. At four o’clock the family returned, 
and great was the lamentation for the lost barley, 
we were solemnly assured, 
being eaten by that voracious beast cick! the 
night. 

Worn and weary, we left all our enemies be- 
hind, and had the pleasure of discovering our 
rightful destination close at hand, and there we 
were greeted by our baggage and our “ chavadar,” 
as imperturbable as if we had not been missing all 
day and night. 

This day we were bound for Salamas, and shede: 
ily pushed on, feeling that a welcome in our own 
language would greet-us at the missionary home 
there. My husband, this time, had secured an 
original specimen in the animal he rode, another 
white arrangement which always walked with its 
hind legs and galloped with its front ones, when 
it was induced to come out of its normal condi- 
tion of crawl. 

The rider of this ‘‘ Phantom Number Two” 
soon learned to manage him, and with the re- 
mark, ‘‘ Now we'll wind him up,” would swing 
his long-lashed whip around and around, and at 
the third turn ‘* Phantom” would solemnly start 
on his awkward, rocking-chair gait, and keep 
it up as long as the crank was turned. 

Just before we entered Salamas I endeavored to 
make my good horse walk on nothing, that is, to 
proceed along the perpendicular side of a hill, 
to avoid a deep mudhole, and naturally the ex- 
periment did not succeed, so he quietly gave it 
up and fell over, carrying me along, and when he 
rose again, [ rose too, but very unwillingly, being 
hung to the pommel by my skirt, clawing wildly 
in midair. Fortunately he stood still, finding 
that I was acting thus, and looking around with 
an expression of ** What are you up to-now ?” he 
waited till my husband had dashed up and res- 
cued me. 
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Reaching our friends without further mishap, 
we spent avery pleasant day or two with them, 
rather confined, however, for smallpox was stalk- 
ing in all the streets of the village. ‘The rocking 
horse was here exchanged for another animal bet- 
ter calculated to survive the wear and tear of the 
next two days’ journey. 

One day more brought us to the home of the 
above-mentioned Christian deacon, who gave us as 
pleasant a stay as his native means would allow, 
and caused us to look back in gratitude to him, 
for the next night saw us, after much inquiry and 
vexatious delays, at the house of a so-called Chiris- 
tian sheik, IIlassan. 

When, the following morning, we started to 
leave, we found his chief claim to that adjective 
was his love for Christian gold, for his charges 
were exorbitant; and laying hold on my _ hus- 
band’s horse, he refused to let him go until I, 
who had ridden ahead and beyond a turn, called 
repeatedly. 

The night before we had gone through a great 
experience bargaining for the guard, considered 
necessary for the dangerous road to Djulfa, for 
he charged twice as much as we had been told 
was the price, and then would not furnish a horse, 
but muss ride on our baggage one. We said he 
rould ride a donkey, whereat he was quite amused, 
for donkeys are despised, excepting rare white 
ones, which are equal to horses. 

All this was very good for our newly acquired 
Turkish, but bad for our temper and pockets ; 
nevertheless, for once, we had to submit, and 
escorted by this guard of doubtful use and char- 
acter, who bore a gun which looked to be the first 
experiment made in that line, we wended our way 
to Djulfa. Alas! things had changed in this 
short time, for our German telegrapher had been 
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transferred to another place, and, on the Russian 
side, our kind host had also gone. 

This time the river was too deep and swift to 
admit our reaching the boat, beyond a strip of 
land, by any other way than by swimming our 
horses across, and this we did, and very glal I 
was when it was over, though I had come to re- 
gard my ‘‘Sarie” as perfectly trustworthy, and 
his surefootedness had carried me over many a 
mud-covered log swung as a bridge over a high 
precipice, and of which, looking down, nothing 
could be seen, so that one felt a3 if being carried 
across air alone. 

*Saric ” and I must part now, here at the bor- 
der, and after many a bothering question and 
close examination of articles at the customhouse, 
we started in to sell him. Bids were plenty but 
low, for horses are many and cheap, so finally we 
hal really to sacrifice ‘‘ Sarie,” and when bidding 
him good-by I was sorely tempted to emulate the 
Arab of Fourth Reader fame, and casting the 
gold at the purchaser’s feet, ride my beloved steed 
away. 

On second thoughts, however, I didn’t, and 
after a visit with the wife of our absent Russian 
host, and the interchange of many ideas by means 
of signs and Russian and Turkish words, we pur- 
sued our way, on Monday, by post again. Snow 
waz on the ground now, and rising at four or 
five o’clock in the morning was shivery work, but 
old Ararat with his mantle of snow looked more 
glorious than ever in the sunrise. 

Erivan is finally within sight, and here, stop- 
ping for a few days’ rest, we feel that we have 
really left the Garden of Eden behind, and soon, 
when we have crossed the Black Sea and reached 
Constantinopie, we will have entered not only an- 
other land, but apparently another world. 
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sy ETHEL LEITNER, 


Tre tears we shed on earth 


God knows 


In agony may fall, 
But oh! the tears we never shel 
Are bitterer than all. 


For like the summer rain to flowers 
Come tears to those who weep; 


But as the hot 


dust in their hearts 


Are those that they must keep. 
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By ETTA W. PIERCE. 


-@ ITH o firm front Esther en- 
(Day tered the Crag Head parlor, 
4 where Bruna and Miss 
‘$ Rainsford chanced to be 
sitting, and quietly an- 
nounced her engagement. 
Miss Cicely, very much out 
of spirits that morning, was 
moping over a piece of 
needlework. No friendship had ever existed be- 
twixt herself and Mark Daryl’s daughter, so she 
simply mumbled some conventional common- 
places. But Bruna leaped up from the table, 
whereon she was arranging lilics in a Moorish 
jar, and flung both arms around her cousin. 

‘‘Esther, dear, can you be happy with Mr. 
Telfair ?” she asked, searching the younger girl’s 
face with loving eyes. 

“‘Who is happy in this day and generation ?” 
answered Esther, derisively. ‘‘I believe I can 
get on very well with Mr. Telfair. Is he not what 
people call a good match ?” 

**Yes, certainly,” answered Bruna. ‘I con- 
gratulate you, delle cousine—I wish you much 
joy ;” and she kissed the girl tenderly. 

“He is going-to my father,” shuddered Esther, 
**to make a formal request for my hand.” 

“That is right and proper, mon amie.” 

«© When papa hears of his wealth and social im- 
portance he will rush to meet him wich open 
arms—he will shower blessings on us, after the 
manner of the stage father.” 

Bruna repressed a smile. 

«Never mind, dear. Think of me. Just as 
you have made yourself necessary to my daily life 
you choose to leave me, Esther. Well, you shall 
have a trousseau and a dof tit for a Daryl—Mr. 
Telfair’s bride must lack nothing.” 

Esther winced. ‘Telfair’s bride was likely to 
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lack a great deal, though happily Bruna could 
not know it. 

For several moments Miss Cicely allowed the 
two girls to talk on undisturbed ; then her own 
thoughts became too much for her. She dropped 
her needlework, and said, in an aggrieved tone: 

«‘ When you are quite done congratulating your 
cousin, Bruna, I wish to remind you that we have 
seen nothing of our Witch Hollow neighbors this 
morning. It is a little strange, is it not, that 
Gabriel has not called ?” 

Bruna turned back to her lilies and the Moor- 
ish jar. 

““No,” she answered, with a touch of embar- 
rassment ; ‘‘Gabriel may not come again to the 
Crag—at least for the present, Miss Cicely.” 

“‘ And why ?” said Miss Cicely, in a reproach- 
ful tone. ‘‘ But you need not answer, Bruna—I 
will not pretend ignorance—poor Gabriel himself 
told me the whole truth yesterday.” 

Esther ran to the table, and peered up in her 
cousin’s face. 

“‘“What !” she cried, in a wildly incredulous 
tone. ‘* You have not rejected him ?” 

Bruna colored with annoyance. 

“Since you-ask me, lfewecan I deny it ?” 

‘And you do not care for him at all—aé all, 
Bruna ?” 

“* Not as he wished me to care.” 

“Oh!” gasped Esther, as though she had re- 
ceived a shock. 

Miss Cicely was bristling like an angry hen. 

“Tam sadly disappointed in you, Bruna,” she 
complained. ‘I really supposed you to be more 
steadfast in your attachments. When his own kin 
deserted him you know I was a mother to Ga- 
briel. It is but natural that I should feel grieved 
to see his hopes wrecked for the second time.” 

Bruna was leaning low over her lilies. 
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“¢T, too, am sorry for him, Miss Cicely,” she 
answered, gently. ‘ But love does not come or 
go at one’s bidding.” 

““Oh, as to that,” replied Miss Cicely, ‘‘ I shall 
not, of course, argue with you. If you have 
ceased to care for the poor boy there is nothing 
more to be said. But it seems to me that Gabriel 
has been badly treated by more than one person, 
I hope,” with unwonted energy, ‘‘I do hope I 
may live to see all his wrongs redressed !” 

Esther stood like a graven image. She com- 
prehended but one thing—Bruna had actually re- 
fused Gabriel Ferris! So runs the world away. 
The gift which her own heart madly coveted had 
been spurned by her more fortunate cousin. Did 
this discovery bring Ferris any nearer to herself ? 
Alas, no! He had never given her a thought ; 
and she was now promised to little Telfair, and 
Bruna’s Yea or Nay could not matter a whit. 

Shortly after lunch little Telfair appeared at 
Crag Head, proud and radiant. He kissed 
Bruna’s hand, and assured her that he was the 
happiest man in the universe. ‘* And by the way,” 
he said, ‘‘on the road, just now, I met Jack 
Lithgow and his friend Ferris, and received their 
congratulations. The two were in Lithgow’s trap, 
going to the station. By Jove! Ferris looked 
tremendously glum—as though he had been list- 
ening to his own death warrant—don’t you know ? 
When I told him I was engaged to Esther he 
grumbled ;: ‘ What luck some men have! You’ve 
done very well for yourself, Dolly.” I’m convinced 
that he was leaving Witch Hollow for good, 
though we all understood that he meant to stay 
the season out with Juck o’ the Light. Queer 
now, isn’t it ?” 

Nobody expressed any interest in the matter, 
so the conversation took another turn. ‘Telfair 
dined at the Crag. Love does not always make 
men brilliant. Little Dolly was uncommonly 
tiresome tisat day, and by the time he took his 
departure Esther had reached the limit of her en- 
durance. ‘To rehearse tragedy was one thing—to 
live it, another. Presently Bruna missed her 
cousin from the old rooms. 

“*T just saw Miss Esther flying like mad across 
the lawn, to the top of the crag, miss,” said 
Janet, the maidservant. ‘She looked as though 
she was going to throw herself over.” 

Guided by these words, Bruna hurried forth to 
find Telfair’s fiancée. She was not on the crag. 
Solitude reigned there, and a profound silence, 
broken only by the occasional sough of the fresh- 
ening wind, and now and then the fall of a brown 
cone from the plumy pine tops. 

Bruna looked around, and seeing nothing of 
Esther, she began to move forward into the 
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depths of the pines. So Gabriel Ferris was gone 
from Witch Hollow. Poor Gabriel! With the 
pity which she felt for her rejected lover a genu- 
ine relief mingled. Dreamily her eyes followed 
the path leading down to the Hollow. She was 
thinking not of Ferris, but of a dashing trooper 
figure with the golden tan of the tropics on his 
face, and eyes now languid and mocking, now 
steely and bright as sword blades. 

** My picturesque neighbor !” she said to her- 
self, smiling softly, ‘‘I wonder if he will con- 
tinue to call at the Crag, now that Gabriel has 
left him ?” 

A flying step crashed suddenly through the 
near undergrowth. 

‘*Miss Bruna!” screamed a frightened voice, 
‘*Oh, Lord! Lord ! where are you, Miss Bruna ?” 

Bruna turned, and in the dim twilight con- 
fronted Janet, the housemaid, bareheaded, dishev- 
eled, wild-eyed. 

‘“* What is the matter ?” she cried, in astonish- 
ment. 

“*He’s come, miss!” gasped Janet. ‘‘ He’s 
taken form and shape at last. Oh, what’s to be 
done ? He lives—he’s genuine—he’s in the house, 
and asking for you !” 

Bruna caught her distracted servant by the 
arm. 

“Collect yourself, Janet ! Who is at the house 
—who is asking for me ?” 

Overcome with terror and many remorseful 
memories, Janet began to wring her hands. 

“*God help us, Miss Bruna! It’s the man you 
married—it’s he that calls himself your husband ! 
Iie’s come to light, I say—he’s here—here at Crag 
Iiead, and demanding to see his wife !” 
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MistneEss and maid stood there in the gather- 
ing darkness, und stared wildly at each other. 

At last! The continual menace of nearly five 
years had assumed tangible form—the long silence 
was broken! Bruna’s husband was no myth, then 
—no nightmare dream, but a reality. And he had 
dared to appear at Crag Head a second time, and 
demand speech with her! <A righteous anger 
thrilled the girl—her courage rose high to meet 
this crisis. 

«Tell me how he came, Janet,” she com- 
manded. 

““A minute or two after you left the house, 
miss, I heard a clang at the knocker. I went to 
answer it. He was standing at the door. He 
pushed past me into the hall, waiting for nothing 
—brazen as brass itself. ‘I’m master here,’ said 
he; ‘where’s my wife? My bones were shaking 
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in my skin. ‘What wife? Iasked. ‘The blind 
girl that I married nigh five year ago,’ said he. 
‘I’m John Bevil—I’m the husband of Bruna 
Daryl.’” 

“Did Miss Rainsford see him, Janet ?” 

“‘ No, miss—she’s gone to bed with a headache. 
I didn’t call her. I thought only of finding 
you.” 

“* Quite right. 

“No.” 

““Very well. Follow me.” 

With a swift, firm step she led the way to the 
house. Janet whimpered at her heels. Lamps 
were shining in several windows. As they en- 
tered the hall Janet pointed silently to the 
wainscoted parlor. With an ugly thump of the 
heart Bruna moved in the direction which her 
servant indicated, turned the knob of the door 
and swept straight into the room—into the pres- 
ence of her so-called husband. 

He was lounging in Miss Rainsford’s easy chair, 
one leg swinging nonchalantly over the arm 
thereof, a stout stick by his side, a dilapidated 
hat pushed back from his heavy flushed face, his 
baggy, threadbare garments odorous of whisky— 
yes, the tramp that Esther Daryl had seen that 
morning on the beach. 

Bruna’s eyes flashed over him in a swift, com- 
prehensive way. She recognized a man of the 
lowest stratum of society. His close connection 
with Mark Daryl should have prepared her, per- 
haps, to meet just this sort of person; but the 
shock was violent. He kept his free-and-easy po- 
sition, and returned her horrified look with cool 
effrontery. 

“© Who are you, sir ?” she demanded, haughtily ; 
‘and what are you doing here ?” 

“Tm your husband, John Bevil,” he answered, 
in a gruff tone ; ‘‘and I’m looking up my right- 
ful possessions—wife, houses, lands and such 
like !” 

His gross red face, the odor of bad liquor in 
his garments, the wicked gleam in his cunning 
eye, turned her faint and sick. 

«« And how am I to know that you are the man 
Bevil ?” she said. 

He grinned unpleasantly. 

“Well, ma’am, I can’t in reason expect you to 
remember your true and lawful husband, because 
you was stone-blind at the time we were married 
in that chamber overhead ; but this jade,” point- 
ing his stick at Janet, ‘“‘had eyes to see—she 
ought to recognize me.” 

Bruna turned to Janet, who was standing guard 
behind her mistress. 

«Ts this the man ?” she said. 

“TI think it is, miss,” answered Janet, indig- 


Has Miss Esther returned ?” 
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nantly. ‘‘ His behavior speaks for him. He was 
drunk that night—he is drunk still.” Then, in 
a lower tone, ‘‘ For the Lord’s sake, let me call 
Miss Rainsford!” 

Bruna made a restraining gesture. 


“No, no. She can give us no help, and she 
would die of fright. Look closely at this person, 
Janet.” : 


Janet looked. The dismay in her face betrayed 
the nature of her convictions. 

“* It’s he,” she whispered. 

Bruna grew rigid. And to this degraded, re- 
volting creature Mark Daryl had married her! 
Yet, why, she asked herself, did she feel surprise, 
consternation, horror? In that interview with 
his niece at the Fisherman’s Rest had not Daryl 
called his former comrade hard names, and 
plainly declared that he was a hopeless case, a 
reckless sinner ? 

Before Bruna could command voice for further 
speech Mr. Bevil swung his loose leg off the arm 
of the chair and drew up his unsavory body with 
an air of profound importance. 

“‘T fancy, Mrs. Bevil, that I can prove my 
claim on you and your estate fast enough,” he 
said. ‘‘Let’s indulge in a little reminiscence. 
No make-believe husband could tell the story 
straight, eh ? What brought me to Fogport that 
autumn night, five years ago? Mark Daryl owed 
me a gambling debt—I meant that he should pay 
it. He came down here to be in at his brother 
Anthony’s death and get a share of the estate. 
I followed him.” 

IIe shot a crafty glance at the incomparable 
woman upon whom he was making his astound- 
ing claim. She stood like a marble statue, silently 
listening. 

“We stopped at the Fisherman’s Rest,” con- 
tinued Mr. Bevil, ‘‘for a glass of brandy and 
horses to carry us to Crag Head. Mark and I 
had played many a game of cards and dice to- 
gether, but, after all, we didn’t love each other. 
I felt sure he’d cheat me out of my money if he 
could, and I didn’t mean to give him the chance. 
"Twas a frosty night, with the moon shining. As 
luck would have it, Anthony Daryl’s servant came 
into the inn while Mark and I sat at our drink, 
and from him we got news that your father was 
going to marry you to his private secretary. My 
word! Mark Daryl went mad as a March hare, 
and then and there hatched the scheme to outwit 
Mr. Ferris and marry you to me instead. I fell 
in with his plan readily enough—it was plain that 
I'd have to humor him. All I thought about was 
my money—I didn’t much mind the blind wife. 
Maybe you’ve heard your man Roger tell how we 
rode for the license and the parson, swearing the 
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air blue all the way, and forcing him to hold his 
tongue and do our bidding, willing or unwilling. 
The old idiot was mortally afraid of Mark, and 
when we got to Crag Head that girl,” pointing 
his stick at the indignant Janet, “‘ helped us along 
a good bit—she was a bigger fool than Roger. 
Let me see”—his bold, bloodshotten eyes roved 
knowingly around the old parlor—‘“ yonder’s the 
closet into which we tossed Ferris, the secretary, 
like a sack of potatoes. Over there by the table 
we tied that old girl, the housekeeper, in a chair, 
and sealed her mouth for a season. Ia! ha! 
Then upstairs we tore, and found you waiting, a 
little pale, blind thing, for a bridegroom. Oh, 
*twas rare luck, all round! Janet there was too 
scared to say a word ; your father lay in a stupor, 
and heard nothing, knew nothing. The parson, 
being a stranger to everybody, couldn’t tell me 
from the secretary. ‘Do you stand here of your 
own free will ? says he. ‘Yes,’ says you. ‘You 
are acting under no compulsion?’ says he. 
‘None,’ says you. ‘You choose-this man whose 
hand you hold’ (meaning me) ‘to be your hus- 
band, till death shall part you? ‘I do,’ says 
you. I’m free to confess you wasn’t much to my 
taste—though you’ve improved tremendously, 
ma’am, in five years!—but I went through my 
part of the ceremony without flinching. I held 
your hand—you remember how I held it, don’t 
you ?—till Anthony Daryl bounced up in bed, 
with that screech of ‘Bruna, Bruna, God have 
mercy |? Then away you tore from me, and faith ! 
I didn’t try to detain you—no, I’m blessed if I 
wasn’t downright glad to take to my heels, and 
scuttle down the stair and out of the house. I 
ask you, ma’am, is my story, thus far, correct ?” 

She could make no denial. Every detail that 
he had mentioned was branded deep on her mem- 
ory. Correct ? Alas, yes; only a participator in 
the outrage of that night could have described it 
so accurately. He saw that the iron had entered 
the soul of both mistress and maid—that both 
were convinced of his identity, and he chuckled 
with malicions.delight. 

“T had a little difference with Mark Daryl, 
after the marriage ceremony,” Mr. Bevil contin- 
ued, in an airy tone. ‘‘ He insisted that I should 
stay at Crag Head and take possession of every- 
thing—of course he meant to have his own share 
of the spoil. Well, by gum! I’d have liked it 
first rate, but you see I had another affair in the 
background—a previous engagment, so to speak, 
and there wasn’t time for me to take your uncle’s 
advice and cayort around here as lord and master 
of you and your belongings. ‘The consequence 
was, we quarreled, Mr. Daryl and I. I was 
obliged to draw a pistol on him, and out there 
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in the driveway we parted for good. Each went 
his own way. Our friendship suffered damages 
that haven’t been repaired yet.” 

Bruna fixed on the occupant of the chair a 
high, imperious look. 

“*Where have you been hiding for almost five 
years, sir ?” 

He burst into a loud guffaw. 

“T hope, ma’am, you don’t feel neglected be- 
cause I couldn’t put in an appearance earlier! 
Why, you see, the myrmidons of the law were 
after me the night I married you, and all for the 
mere trifle of breaking and entering. I made for 
another State, hotfoot, but they gobbled me up, 
and provided me with board and lodging, free of 
all expense, ma’am. I’ve been kept behind bars 
ever since, and I give you my word as a gentle- 
man, if it hadn’t been for that little hindrance 
I'd have put in my claim long ago for a wife and 
a fortune.” 

The mystery was out, the disappearance of the 
man Bevil explained! A jail bird—a common 
criminal! Now she understood why she had so 
long escaped annoyance. Shut fast in prison, he 
had simply been unable to trouble her. 

She faced him with a stern end uncompromis- 
ing air. 

‘© You must go away immediately,” she said. 

He lay back at his ease in the deep chair. 

“‘T rather guess not, ma’am! MHasn’t a hus- 
band any rights that a wife is bound to respect ?” 

“‘T see that you are a creature without moral 
perception. I must find some proper person to 
explain to you the enormity of your offense and 
the steps which I shall take to secure my own 
safety. Now,” in a ringing tone of command, 
“rise, and leave this house !—your presence here 
is unbearable.” 

He bristled. 

“‘You belong to me, Mrs. Bevil,” he said, in- 
solently—‘‘ you and your possessions. A precious 
fool I’d be to give you up. I’m glad you’ve got 
back your sight, ma’am—it’s a great improvement 
in a wife. Any reasonable man ought to be satis- 
fied with you now. As for your money, I hear 
you have enough to take care of a husband very 
comfortably. Good! Leave this house? Not if 
I know myself! It’s mine, I say, and every 
blessed thing in it, yourself included, ma‘am.!” 

Miss Rainsford had gone to bed above stairs. 
A female cook in the kitchen and old Roger in 
the stable constituted the only help within hail. 
Bruna braced herself for the emergency. 

«“You came to Crag Head for money ?” sho 
said to the man in the chair. 

“Well, I don’t deny it,” he answered, coolly. 
“‘T’m dead broke. Do you want to buy me off ? 
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A claim like mine ought to be worth a round 
price.” 

‘You have no claim !” she cried, stamping her 
small foot. ‘‘ Your talk is preposterous! I shall 
not give you a penny—the law will deal with you. 
Your wicked outrage of five years ago has yet to 
be properly punished. I cannot tolerate you an- 
other instant. Go, I tell you, and peaceably, or 
I must find means to put you out !” 

Mr. Bevil grew mulish. ‘I'wo young women, 
neither of muscular build, were hardly calculated 
to inspire him with dread. 
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“Tl not stir from this spot,” he answered, de- 
fiantly, ‘‘except to take possession of the whole 
house. Marriage is marriage. I’ll have my rights, 
Mrs. Bevil. What’s yours is mine. Here, girl,” 
he poked Janet smartly with his stout stick, ‘all 
this talk has parched my throat. Bring me a 
bottle of brandy. I’m your master,” he let fall 
a furious oath, “and I’m going to be obeyed !” 

Janet, scared beyond measure, darted behind 
her mistress. 

‘*Where are the dogs?” Bruna managed to 
whisper. 
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“Shut up in the stable, miss.” 

‘Go and bring them—do not lose an instant !” 

‘‘What are you two muttering about there ?” 
demanded Mr. Bevil, in an aggrieved tone. “Get 
me some brandy, I say, or I’ll throttle you both !” 

“In a minute, sir,” answered Janet; and she 
ran out of the room. 

Finding himself alone with the young lady of 
the Crag, Mr. Bevil arose from his easy chair and 
staggered toward her. 

“‘Im master of Crag Head and I’m master of 
you /” he repeated ; ‘and as such I’ve got privi- 


leges. For instance, it’s no more than right and 
proper for a man to salute his lawful wife, after 
a five-year separation—eh, my beauty? You’re 
rather too grand and mighty in your ways to suit 
a common individual like me, but give me half a 
chance and I’ll make you a tolerable husband— 
hanged if I won’t !” 

He moved as though to clasp her in his arms. 
Bruna’s coolness and courage wilted instantly. 
As the gross red face approached her—as she felt 
his hot breath, his sacrilegious touch, a shriek of 
terror burst from her lips. 
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It was answered by a quick masculine step in 
the hall. The door of the old parlor flew open— 
@ man sprang into the room. 

In one glance he seemed to comprehend the 
sitnation. A well-directed blow stretched Mr. 
Bevil senseless on the floor. The newcomer stood 
over his prostrate body and looked at Bruna 
Daryl. 

‘* Who is this ruffian ?” he said. 

She shuddered back a step with a gesture of 
horror. 

“‘Don’t ask me, Mr. Lithgow—I shall die if 
you ask me !” 

“©Some common vagabond has forced an en- 
trance into your house—into your presence ?” 

“‘Yes—yes !” she assented, wildly. ‘ How fort- 
unate for me that you came at this moment !” 

An unspeakable shame —a raging mortifica- 
tion—filled her. Tell him the truth ? Never! 
Verily, she would rather the whole world should 
know her humiliation than this one man! Im- 
mediately Janet burst into the room, followed by 
Roger and the dogs. Experience had taught the 
girl wisdom. She had simply told the old man 
that a tramp was in the house, threatening her 
mistress ; consequently he had brought only the 
brutes to the scene—noé the gun, with the rusty 
charge, reserved for Bruna’s husband.  Petrel 
and Romeo, barking loudly, rushed at the figure 
on the floor. 

‘‘Lor’ !” said Roger, grimly regarding the 
prostrate man ; ‘‘it’s one of them as walks the 
country over at this season, bent on all sorts of 
mischief. He’s got the mark of the jail on him. 
Did you knock him down, sir ?” turuing in lively 
admiration to Jack o’ the Light. ‘ Now that’s 
what I call clever.” 

‘He was frightening your mistress,” said Lith- 
gow, briefly. ‘Open the window and we will toss 
him into the shrubbery. The dogs will run him 
off the place as soon as he comes to himself.” 

Roger threw up the sash. The two men lifted 
the inanimate Mr. Bevil and pitched him, neck 
and heels, into the garden. Then Lithgow turned 
out the dogs and calmly closed and locked the 
window. 

“T hope all the members of your household are 
inside, Miss Daryl,” he said, with assumed care- 
lessness. 

Bruna’s thoughts flew to her cousin. 
Janet an apprehensive look. 

“There’s a light in Miss Esther’s room,” said 
the maid. ‘She must have come in by the side 
entrance. She’s safe enough, miss.” 

As Janet made her exit Bruna followed her to 
the door. 

« Tell no one what you have heard here,” she 


She gave 
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said, in a whisper. 
help me to keep it.” 

Janet nodded, and vanished with old Roger. 
An awkward pause ensued. Lithgow tried to as- 
sume his usual air. He made some polite in- 
quiries concerning Miss Rainsford and Esther. 

“TI called to-night,” he said, “at the request 
of Gabriel Ferris. I bring you his adieux. He 
wished me to tell Miss Rainsford that he had left 
Witch Hollow.” 

Bruna colored high. 
syllable. 

“« He has gone to take a position of trust and 
importance under my father,” continued Jack o’ 
the Light, looking steadfastly away from her. “I 
feel sure that Gabriel will fill the place satisfac- 
torily—he is of the right stuff. My father will 
promote his interests in every possible way. Be 
so kind as to make these facts known to Miss 
Rainsford ; she will be glad to know that the 
future of her foster son is provided for.” 

«© J will tell her,” answered Bruna, faintly. 

Outside the house the dogs began to bark. 

“Ah,” said Lithgow, in a lively tone, ‘our 
tramp has recovered his wits—he is moving! I 
will fare forth and make observations.” 

He went out quickly. Perhaps he wished to 
give her time to recover her self-possession. In 
a few moments he re-entered the old parlor, 
wearing a relieved look. 

“‘The fellow is flying down the avenue, with 
Romeo and Petrel in full pursuit,” he announced. 

Her eyes dilated, as if with a terror only half 
repressed. She sank into the nearest chair. 

**« He will come back,” she said. 

“IT think not ; at any rate, I shall send a serv- 
ant of my own to watch your grounds till morn- 
ing.” 

Her face was quite colorless. 

“*T tell you he will surely come back !” 

«Then my man will know how to deal with 
him.” 

She put out a hand, chilly and white as Parian. 

“You are very kind, Mr. Lithgow. I cannot 
thank you enough for your service of this night.” 

He held the cold ringed fingers in a close, warm 
clasp, and looked straight in her tragic eyes. 

““Don’t mention it. Am I not your friend and 
neighbor ? As such I claim the right to look 
after your safety.” 

Her distress was written plainly on her face. 

**Oh,” she shivered, ‘‘ you do not know, and I 
cannot explain, but a great trouble has overtaken 
me.” 

Tle started. 

«*Trouble ? May I ask you to honor me with 
your confidence, Miss Daryl ?” 


‘It is my secret-—you must 


She could not utter a 
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She shook her head. 

“T cannot, I tell you. 
I cannot—I must not.” 

‘‘In Heaven’s name, will you not let me help 
you, if it is a matter for help ?” 

She looked him desperately in the face. 

“‘Go to Fogport, and bring Mr. Craven, the 
law partner of my late guardian. Tell him that 
I must see him to-night on a matter of impor- 
tance.” 

“‘T will—I will. My trap is at the door. 
a few moments I can be at Craven’s house.” 

As he started to leave the room a great sniffing 
and whining arose in the porch. 

“‘Ah, the dogs have returned !” he paused to 
say ; ‘‘a sure proof that no trespasser is left in 
your boundaries. My word for it, you will not 
be annoyed again this night.” 

He was off like lightning. She heard the 
wheels of his trap echo on the gravel drive, and 
then all was still. 

A half-hour went by. In a fever of anxiety 
Bruna paced the old parlor, and counted the mo- 
ments as they passed. Presently the door opened 
again, and Lithgow entered—alone. 

“‘T regret to tell you that Mr. Craven has been 
called to New York on private business,” he an- 
nounced. ‘He will not return to Fogport for 
eight and forty hours.” 

She looked disappointed—dismayed, but only 
for a moment. 

“Well, that is not long,” she said, bravely ; 
«*T can wait eight and forty hours.” 

“Meanwhile, I wish you would make me use- 
ful in some way, Miss Daryl.” 

‘“‘Thanks. There is nothing more that you 
can do.” 

He was puzzled and curious: but she had told 
him that she could not explain her trouble, and 
he was too courteous to urge her. She gave him 
an appealing look. 

“‘You wish me to leave you now ?” he said, 
quickly. 

“Yes.” 

‘© My servant has come to patrol your grounds. 
If you need me, remember I shall be near.” 

Then her neighbor of the Hollow—the man 
with the fantastic sobriquet, quietly retired, and 
left Bruna to her own thoughts. 


I would be glad to, but 


In 


CuapteR XXIII. 

In a private parlor of a fashionable uptown 
‘hotel Mark Daryl was lounging in a deep fau- 
teuil, his head at rest on some silken cushions, 
his wicked eyes half closed in indolent content. 
The thin smoke of an Egyptian cigarette curled 
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upward from his lips, and on a table at Mr. 
Daryl’s elbow an array of glasses and bottles gave 
him a jovial aspect. He was not drinking, how- 
ever, but thinking, and his thoughts were as light 
and airy as the blue puffs of smoke expanding in 
the golden light of the sumptuous room. 


“What mortal his own doom can guess ? 
Let none despond, let none despair,’” 


mused Mr. Daryl, as he removed his cigarette, 
and held it airily ’twixt thumb and finger. ‘‘Good 
Heaven ! six months ago I was a poor devil with- 
outa penny. Now,” he glanced significantly at 
the solitaire diamond on his hand, at the fine 
texture of his garments, “I have become 4 /:iowl- 
ing swell, with money galore. No more anxieties 
for Mark Daryl, no more carking care! I have 
found a mine that I cannot exhaust. Selah. As 
for Esther—deuce take the little minx! Since 
she has grown so fond of her new cousin, hence- 
forth the cousin may provide for her.” 

An ugly frown appeared on his face. He ground 
his teeth at some memory suddenly aroused. 

«‘The one thorn left in my flesh,” he muttered, 
‘‘is that high-spirited jade, Bruna.” 

Ilis rage against his niece burned hotly. She 
was the only woman who had ever defied and de- 
feated him. 

“The rest of her kind,” he said to himself, 
“T have found easy game. Yes, after years of 
varied experience, I may say that there is nothing 
on earth so gullible and illogical as a woman. 
But Anthony’s daughter has shown herself too 
many for me, and thrown all my previous ideas 
of the sex into vast confusion. It remains for 
me to get even, in some way, with my charming 
niece.” 

A rap at the door. 
a card. 
Telfair.” 

“‘Good Heaven!” he cried, in amazement ; 
‘‘that is one of the biggest swells about town. 


Enter a waiter, bearing 
Daryl read the name: “ Mr. Adolphus 


‘What the deuce can he want with me? Show 


him up.” 

A moment later little Telfair entered, and 
made his bow to his future father-in-law. The 
two men, strangers till this moment, looked at- 
tentively at each other. 

“‘T am delighted to make your acquaintance, 
Mr. Telfair,” said Daryl, politely. ‘‘ Pray be 
seated. May I offer you a brandy and soda ?” 

Mr. Telfair declined the beverage, but accepted 
a seat. He wore a dignified air. In spite of his 
insignificant person, he had a certain distinction 
of manner, the look of a born gentleman, and 
Mark Daryl, who knew men ay well, was quly 


‘impressed by the same. 
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“Mr. Daryl,” began Telfair, with feeling, 
“you have a daughter ?” 

“Ah, to be sure,” replied Daryl, warily. 

“‘T have been stopping of late on the North 
Shore,” explained the little man. ‘I had the 
good fortune to meet Miss Daryl there.” 

The elder man started. He began to compre- 
hend the situation. 

**Go on, Mr. Telfair,” he said, encouragingly. 

“*T fell in love with vour daughter at sight. I 
have the honor to tell you that I proposed, and 
she was good enough to accept me.” 

Mark Daryl could hardly repress a shout. 
Prosperity, like trouble, sometimes comes in a 
flood. 

“‘ Just Powers!” he cried; “‘ who would have 
thought the minx so clever ?—ahem! I mean, my 
daughter is the apple of my eye, Mr. Telfair—the 
idol of my soul! Why, this piece of news quite 
breaks me up. You really want to marry my 
little Esther ?” 

“<7 do, sir.” 

“« And she, like Barkis, is willing ?” 

Telfair bowed rather stiffly. 

“© Yes.” 

An expansive smile oyerspread Daryl’s crafty 
face. 

“Sensible child!) This happened—when ?” 

“Yesterday.” 

«‘ And my darling sent you to tell me at once ?” 

‘‘She did not send me. I came of my own ac- 
cord, because, of course, it was the proper thing 
for a gentleman to do.” 

‘‘ Exactly. You were panting for the paternal 
consent.” 

“Mr. Daryl,” said Telfair, “I’m not half 
worthy of all her beauty and sweetness, don’t you 
know ? but I'll try to make your daughter happy 
—yes,” growing tragic, ‘‘I swear I will do my 
very best, sir !” 

Mark Daryl sprang up so violently that his coat 
tails whisked the slender glasses from the table, 
and sent them crashing to the floor. He precipi- 
tated himself upon Telfair, and being much the 
larger of the twain, nearly extinguished the little 
man in his fatherly embrace. 

** Here’s my hand, dear boy !’ he cried, though, 
to be exact, he had generously hurled his whole 
person upon his future son-in-law. ‘This is 
what I call touching, truly. Take her, sir, 
take ‘her, sir!—I’m devilish glad to wash my 
hands—I mean,” pulling himself up smartly, 
«‘T’m giving you an unspeakable sort of treasure, 
Mr. Telfair. I reared Esther quite without re- 
gard to cost, till sudden losses—ah—reduced me 
‘to grinding want. At present I am making a 
herculean effort to patch up my ragged fortunes. 


I regret to tell you that I cannot do much pe- 
cuniarily for my adored daughter. You'll have 
to take her without a dower, unless her cousin 
Bruna gives her one. I’m rich in love, but noth- 
ing more, sir—nothing more.” 

Little Telfair rallied from the emotional on- 
slaught of the elder man, and with much secret 
annoyance pulled his elegant necktie straight, 
and otherwise adjusted his rumpled attire. Ilis 
first impressions of his future father-in-law were 
not altogether pleasant, though so loyal was he 
to Esther that the torture of the rack could not 
have drawn such an admission from him. 

““Mr. Daryl,” he said, modestly, humbly, 
‘‘your daughter needs no dowry. She is rich in 
beauty and goodness. I think, sir, it might be 
well for me to settle a trifle on my future wife— 
say, @ half-million—that she can have and hold in 
her own right, quite independent of my other 
possessions. I assure you, it would give me no 
end of pleasure——” 

“And me, also!” cried Daryl, seizing little 
Dolly’s elegantly gloved hand and wringing it with 
force. ‘‘ Bless my soul, you are a son-in-law after 
my own heart. Half a million! Your thought- 
fulness does you immense credit. That sum is 
just what Esther and I need! I approve of you, 
Mr. Telfair—I can no longer doubt that you love 
my daughter.” 

“As to that,” said little Telfair, quietly, 
“everything that I possess is hers, you know— 
yes, myself, and my last penny.” 

“Noble fellow! You are pretty far gone, by 
Jove!” He could see that Telfair was slightly 
bald, and that the crow’s-feet were thick about 
his eyes. ‘A driveling idiot !” was his inward 
comment. ‘‘I must strike while the iron is hot !” 
Aloud he said, cheerfully : ‘‘ You wish to marry 
soon, my boy ?” 

«<The sooner the better, sir.” 

‘Just so. That is always the language of 
youthful ardor.” He laid a hand persuasively on 
Telfair’s shoulder. ‘‘My dear fellow, can you 
lend me five hundred till your wedding day ?” 

Whatever thoughts may have filled little Dolly’s 
mind, his small, lean face remained cool and 
serene. 

“Certainly,” he answered, “ with great pleas- 
ure, sir. I happen to have a check for that 
amount with me ;” and he drew out his pocket- 
book, and presented a slip of paper to Mr. Daryl. 

“You are really superb!” cried Daryl, fer- 
vently. ‘‘ From a legion of men I would choose 
you to be the custodian of my dear girl’s happi- 
ness! I shall find you most convenient in emer- 
gencies. Blessings on that puss Esther for pro- 
viding me with such a staff for my old age! 


“She was exposed in a descrt; but her life was preserved by doves for one whole year.” 
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What! you will not tear yourself away thus 
soon ?” 

But Telfair had seen quite enough of his pro- 
spective father-in-law. It was desirable to take 
such a man in homeopathic doses. He arose and 
made for the door. 

** Au revoir !” said Daryl, with a mocking devil 
in his eye; “and may our next meeting be a 
speedy one. I desire nothing better than to cul- 
tivate your close acquaintance, my dear boy.” 

As the door closed on Telfair the elder man 
lay back in his deep chair and shook with sub- 
dued laughter. 

«* Another version of Beauty and the Beast,” 
he muttered. ‘‘My eyes! but Esther has done 
well for herself. He’s absolutely wrecked over 
her. Halfa million! Ha! ha! ha!” 

As for Telfair, he departed from the hotel with 
a solemn air. His paramount reflection was this: 

“Strange that my darling should be the daugh- 
ter of such a man! I suppose,” and little Dolly 
fixed his weak eyes sadly on space—‘‘ I suppose 
it is one of the things in nature that can never 
be explained. By Jove! I’ll have to restore my- 
self with some truffled turkey and a glass of 
Mumm’s Extra Dry.” 

The city lay sweltering under a fervid sun. 
Everybody was out of town. Telfair set his face 
toward the club. He found no one there with 
whom he cared to talk, and the news of his en- 
gagement had not yet reached the ears of the fel- 
lows who were wont to chaff him. As he stood 
at the club window, staring absently down into 
the street below, a man passed by, glanced up at 
little Dolly and nodded. It was Dr. La Merle. 

Telfair, as though electrified, rushed out of the 
clubhouse, and followed the Frenchman. 

‘“T say, La Merle!” he panted, as he came up 
with him, “I would be glad to have a few words 
with you, don’t vou know ? So yon are in town 
this beastly weather, still pursuing the impossible 
She—lI mean, of course, that curious Sarah Rose.” 
La Merle seemed not overpleased at the meeting, 
but he was too polite to show his annoyance. 

“Yes,” he answered, ‘I am still pursuing 
Sarah Rose.” 

“*Uncommonly long chase she leads you, eh?” 
suid Telfair, as he slipped his arm through La 
Merle’s. ‘ You see, I want to tell you something, 
doctor—Miss Esther Daryl has promised to marry 
me.” 

La Merle lifted his eyebrows. 

‘“* Ah, indeed !” 

‘* Yes—I hope to become a Benedict soon:” 

‘*T wish you joy, Mr. Telfair.” 

“Thanks, awfully.” He looked steadily at the 
Frenchman. ‘* Now, being Miss Daryl’s promised 
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husband, I think I have the right to inquire how 
you came by her picture, and why you carry it 
about with you, dropping it at garden parties, 
and all that sort of thing, don’t you know ?” 

La Merle smiled curiously. 

“« Monsieur, you are laboring under a great mis- 
take—I do not carry Miss Daryl’s picture.” 

“But I saw it with my own eyes,” said Telfair, 
in an offended tone. 

“Pardon, monsieur ; one’s own eyes may some- 
times deceive. Let us take a seat yonder, under 
the trees of the Common, where we are not likely 
to be disturbed, and talk this matter over.” 

The two men crossed the mall, and in a green, 
sheltered spot sat down together. La Merle drew 
from his breast pocket a small oval miniature, set 
with brilliants, and laid it in Telfair’s hand. 

«« Examine it closely,” he said. 

Telfair looked hard at the charming picture, as 
it lay glittering on his gloved palm. With infi- 
nite amazement he recognized the truth. Es- 
ther’s big dark eyes were there, faithfully copied 
—her soft, regular features, her creamy coloring, 
and yet the portrait was not Esther’s. 

“Now, *pon my word,” burst out little Dolly, 
**T wouldn’t have believed it—I really wouldn’t, 
you know. Never saw such a resemblance in my 
life! I hope you’ll not refuse to give me the 
name of Miss Daryl’s double ?” 

La Merle grew very grave. 

“‘ Monsieur, I advise you to ask me no more 
questions.” 

“Oh, but my curiosity is thoroughly aroused, 
sir ; only a full explanation can satisfy me now.” 

“‘Very well,” said La Merle, calmly, “ then let 
me say, monsieur, that you hold in your hand the 
very excellent likeness of Esther Daryl’s mother, 
an opera singer famous in her day, and a remark- 
ably beautiful woman. She died many years ago.” 

Little Telfair gasped. 

“‘Her mother! Oh, by Jove! that accounts 
for the extraordinary likeness, of course.” 

La Merle looked him full in the face. 

“© Yes. Do you wish to know the rest of the 
story ?” 

«« By all means.” 

- ©The original of this picture bore the stage 
name of Mme. Astarte. She had a husband who 
adored her, and a child. She also had a lover. 
She deserted: the husband to fly with the lover. 
From their unhallowed union came an offspring, 
the girl called Esther Daryl, though she has no 
legal right to her father’s name, as you can read- 
ily see.” 

Telfair grew absolutely rigid. 

**T hope you know what you are talking about, 
sir !” he cried. 
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La Merle smiled bitterly. 

** Monsieur, I speak from knowledge which I 
bought at a dear price. Mme. Astarte, the opera 
singer, was my wife.” 

Telfair nearly tumbled off the bench whereon 
the two men sat. 

“‘ Your wife !” 

La Merle breathed heavily. 

“‘She died, as I have told you, and my child 
with her—I know not how nor where. I had re- 
ceived wounds that brought me to the brink of 
the grave. I could not pursue my faithless wife, 
nor recover my child. For two years my friends 
kept me shut from the world in a private retreat 
in Belgium. I assure you it was quite necessary. 
Desperate injuries, combined with an overwhelm- 
ing despair But this part of the story does 
not concern yow, monsieur. You may have al- 
ready guessed that I was a man with a history.” 

Little Telfair answered not a word. He was 
staring blankly into space, blind, at that moment, 
to the light of day—deaf to the whisper of count- 
less green leaves overhead, and to the roar of 
traffic, the hum of busy life, sounding in neigh- 
boring thoroughfares. 

‘¢ Perhaps you know Mark Daryl,” went on the 
French doctor, in a cold, pitiless tone. ‘Ifso, you 
do not need to be told that he is the greatest 
knave unhung. It is to be regretted that a gen- 
tleman of your social standing should become en- 
tangled with the illegitimate daughter of such a 
man. Iam sorry for you, Mr. Telfair !” 

With an air of dignity little Telfair drew him- 
self up. 

“Don’t waste your compassion on me, doctor— 
I can do very well without it. Of course I am 
bound to believe your story, and, I dare say, you 
mean kindly by telling it to me; but if you think 
it can change my feelings for Miss Daryl you do 
not know Adolphus Telfair. By Jove, I love her 
more than ever now! With her father’s and 
mother’s sins that poor child has nothing to do. 
I love her, I say, and love covers everything.” 

La Merle sat like a stone man. 

‘©You are probably here in America, sir, to 
square accounts with Mark Daryl ?” continued 
Telfair. 

The Frenchman’s face was as expressionless as 
a sphinx. 

‘«That, monsieur, is my affair.” 

*‘ Well, what you have told me, doctor, I must 
regard as sacred confidence. I shall marry Miss 
Daryl as soon as she will have me, and I give you 
my word, I will never mention our present con- 
versation, nor permit my wife to guess that I have 
the smallest knowledge of the facts which you 
~have disclosed.” 
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La Merle put out his hand to the little man. 

**You are a noble fellow,” he said, quietly. 
“‘T hope to Heaven that Esther Daryl appreciates 
your love.” 

And a moment later the French doctor arose 
from the bench and walked away. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


On the morning succeeding Bevil’s visit to 
Crag Head Bruna Daryl descended to the break- 
fast room with her usual air of composure. She 
had slept little, but she had herself well in hand, 
and her appearance betrayed no disquietude. 
Neither Miss Rainsford nor Esther had seen or 
heard anything of the previous night’s disturb- 
ance, and to Bruna’s great relief both failed to 
notice her pallor, and the shadows which sleep- 
lessness and anxiety had left under her brown 
eyes. At breakfast Miss Cicely talked only of 
household affairs ; Esther, listless and abstracted, 
said nothing. 

The day passed without incident. The only 
visitor at Crag Head was Lithgow. Just after 
lunch his splendid black horse galloped up the 
avenue, and stopped at the porch, where the 
ladies were sitting together.. From the saddle he 
paused to send a long, inquiring glance around 
the place. 

‘« Has that man troubled you again ?” his gray 
eyes asked so plainly that Bruna was constrained 
to make a slight negative gesture. The secret 
betwixt the two seemed to draw them closely to- 
gether. 

Lithgow dismounted, with the soldierly grace 
peculiar to him, made a few polite remarks to 
Telfair’s fiancée, talked awhile to Miss Cicely, 
and then, under pretense of caressing Romeo— 
the brute lay stretched at Bruna’s side—he whis- 
pered : 

<¢ My man watched your grounds till daybreak, 
but saw no one. He will perform the same serv- 
ice to-night.” 

She gave him a grateful look. He understood 
that she did not wish Miss Rainsford or Esther to 
know of the tramp episode, and he kept the con- 
versation strictly confined to safe channels. As 
he sprang again into the saddle his last words 
were delivered to her in atone too low for any 
ear but her own. 

‘Tf you need me send old Roger through the 
pines.” 3 

With that he rode away. He had satisfied him- 
self of her peace and safety. She had a comforta- 
ble feeling that her neighbor had become ina 
sense her protector. 


Another night went by. The Crag Head 
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household remained undisturbed. On the second 
morning Bruna ordered her horse for a gallop. 

“T am going to Fogport to see Mr. Craven,” 
she said to Miss Rainsford. ‘‘I have business 
with him.” 

Little Telfair was in the old wainscoted parlor, 
basking in the light of Esther’s soft, tired eyes. 

“The heat is something awful, Miss Daryl,” 
he said. 

“Tt is not a morning for business, my dear,” 
expostulated Miss Cicely. ‘There is thunder in 
the air, and you know you are exceedingly afraid 
of thunder.” 

But heat nor thunder could keep Bruna. She 
mounted her bonny bay, and dashed away to 
Fogport. Mr. Craven had not returned. A soli- 
tary clerk was in charge of his law office. He 
was unable to tell at what hour his superior would 
arrive. 

«But I expect him at any moment,” he said. 
“* Meanwhile, can J do anything for you, Miss 
Daryl ?” 

‘*No,” she answered ; ‘I must see Mr. Craven 
himself—I will come again before nightfall.” 

Then she turned her horse’s head, and started 
again for the Crag. 

By this time the air was thick and stifling— 
the sun obscured. Surly violet-black clouds rolled 
up to the zenith, with muttering thunder in their 
depths. A tempest was at hand. Bruna pru- 
dently determined to keep to the highroad in- 
stead of taking the longer way over the beach. 
She galloped forward at a good pace, but imme- 
diately a sharp patter on the leaves overhead 
warned her to look for shelter. Smartly the rain 
began to pelt down. Bruna glanced anxiously 
around, 

A few rods before her stood a church, with a 
deep porch matted in Japanese ivy. She was de- 
liberating whether or not to turn her horse toward 
it when other hoofs clattered in the road ; an im- 
perative hand seized her rein. 

“This way !” cried Jack o’ the Light; and be- 
fore she could think the two were pounding up 
to the sacred edifice. Lithgow lifted Bruna from 
the saddle and deposited her in the ivied porch ; 
then he made off with the horses to the shelter of 
an adjoining shed. Having properly secured the 
beasts, he joined Bruna in her shelter. 

‘All the windows of heaven are open,” he 
said, shaking the big drops from his brown mili- 
tary mustaches. ‘‘ How fortunate for us, Miss 
Daryl, that the architect of this church was in- 
spired to give it a roomy porch !” 

Young, lissome as a panther, charged with 
power and vitality, he ssemed to surround her at 
once with an atmosphere of safety. Bruna had a 
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constitutional fear of thunderstorms; but for 
once she felt quite able to cope with that weak- 
ness. In the presence of her Witch Hollow neigh- 
bor her courage rose marvelously. 

‘‘ Miss Rainsford warned me that a tempest 
was impending,” she said, lightly ; ‘* but I would 
not listen, and this is my punishment.” 

The thunder made an uproar that drowned 
further speech. Vivid flashes of lightning ripped 
the clouds like red scimiters. Gusts of wind 
twisted the treetops, and tore past the porch, 
hurling the sheeted rain in torrents on the pair. 
As Bruna crouched close to the wall Lithgow 
put himself promptly before her. 

“Don’t !’ she protested. ‘‘It is quite as bad 
for you as for me.” 

“‘Not so,” he answered ; ‘for you are afraid of 
these mad elements, and I am not.” 

« But you will be drenched.” 

*T do not mind it in the least. Look upon 
me as a bulwark betwixt yourself and evil, Miss 
Daryl.” 

And he remained immovable, shielding her 
with his own body, taking the full force of all 
the buffeting gusts. 

The din of wind, rain and thunder grew in 
volume—filled all space. ‘Then came a curious 
lull. This was followed by a blinding fire, an 
ear-splitting crash, and a great tree at the cor- 
ner of the church porch, rent from green top to 
brown root, toppled and fell over, with its thick 
boughs piled in quivering confusion on the stone 
steps. 

Overwhelmed with terror, Bruna instinctively 
grasped Lithgow’s arm. It was a fatal move- 
ment. All the caution and self-repression which 
he had observed for weeks went down before her 
touch, like a dam when floods are out. She 
pressed against him, white, breathless, fright- 
ened, and his arms closed around her like bars 
of steel. Madly he strained her to his heart. In 
a blue, infernal glare of lightning he bent and 
laid his pale face against her own. 

“©T love you—love you—love you !” he panied. 
“*Great God! how I love you! Why should I 
try to keep the secret longer ? I cannot !—I will 
not !” 

Would she thrust him away, or lie there in ac- 
cepted bliss, on his heart ? In the terror of dark- 
ness and falling thunderbolts her body yielded to 
his straining arms, her white cheek lay upon his 
plunging heart. Mutely she acknowledged his 
mastery. For an instant his breath mingled with 
her own; then his lips met and pressed down 
upon hers one long, maddening kiss. 

For a little space they stood breast to breast, 
soul and body alike wrapped in the ecstasy of a 
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supreme passion. For the first time Bruna Daryl 
knew love and its sovereignty. All the emotions 
that had gone before this marvelous moment were 
as shadows on the face of a mirror. At last she 
had found her king! She loved, and was be- 
loved. Everything else was forgotten in the ex- 
altation, the delirium of that knowledge. 

«« How have [ deserved this taste of heaven ?— 
I!’ said Jack o’ the Light, wildly. ‘You give 
yourself to me, Bruna—is it not so? Don’t strug- 
gle; hear me—only hear me! My heart has long 
been a battle ground for angels and devils—yet 
you take me as I am—you will be my wife—oh, 
darling ! darling !—my wife!” 

She drew back a little, remembering. 

“Not yet,” she faltered; ‘‘ there is a barrier 
between us.” 

He set his teeth. 

“I know your story, Brana. I could not live 
for months as your neighbor and fail to hear it. 
The barrier you mean is—the man Bevil !” 

Under her blue riding cap her damp golden 
hair curled and clung in disordered masses, Not 
a vestige of color remained in her face, and her 
brown eyes were full of wonder and awe, as if at 
the sudden great upheaval which had come to her 
life. 

‘< Yes,” she answered, “ that man.” 

‘*Tt is your lover’s right to free you from him.” 

Ferris’s very words! They thrilled her now 
like an electric shock. 

“It is my right,” added Lithgow, imperionsly. 
“You have given it. to me, Bruna. ‘ How 
much,” with a flash in his gray eyes, ‘‘do you 
hate that strange Bevil ?” 

“* With my whole heart. Consider his offense.” 

‘““There may have been palliating circum- 
stances.” 

“Impossible! I cannot abhor him enough.” 

She shuddered and grew pale—she was think- 
ing of the ruftian who had entered Crag Head 
two nights before. Lithgow tried to take her 
again in his arms—but this time she repelled 
him gently. 

‘“«Give mea little time to think,” she entreated. 
“‘T sent you to bring Mr. Craven, night before 
last, to instruct him to take immediate measures 
for my freedom—if I am indeed bound. This 
morning I went to his office to press the same 
matter upon him personally, but he has not yet 
returned.” 

“It's a pity that Craven cannot also find means 
to punish your uncle Mark. Of the two scoun- 
drels, one was surely as guilty as the other !” 

She nodded. She was trying to muster sufficient 
courage to tell him that the man whom he had 
knocked senseless in the parlor at Crag Head was 
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Bevil himself. But the words stuck in her throat. 
She could not utter them. 

“* Mark Daryl was more culpable than his con- 
federate,” she stammered, at last, in a weak voice. 
«* But it is Bevil, and only Bevil, that I fear. He 
alone has the power to torment me now. Oh, 
cannot you see that I am deeply humiliated by 
my present position ? And Iam a proud woman 
—I do not like humiliation.” 

He was holding her hands in his own. He 
could feel their icy chill, the trembling of the 
soft palms, even through her riding gloves. 

“Good God !” he said, in a thick, stifled voice, 
*‘you shall not be humiliated, you shall not be 
tormented! My poor darling, J will take care of 
you now—have you not given your welfare to my 
keeping ? Listen, Bruna, and believe me—the 
feliow Bevil will never, never trouble you more !” 

Little he knew abont it! She thought of the 
parlor at the Crag, only two nights before—the 
drunken raffian who had threatened and insulted 
her there—and a sob swelled her white throat. 

“©Qh, he will—he will!. You know not what 
you say! Please, please, Jack, do not talk about 
our happiness—yet. It hurts me to mix anything 
so precious, so dear, with the shame of that old 
outrage. For a little while—till my tangled affairs 
are made straight—let our love remain a secret, 
Jack.” 

He looked at her with a hungry gloom in his 
eyes. 

“Tt shall be as you wish. I ask no more than 
you are willing to give. I cannot urge you 
against your inclinations—I must accept my 
punishment with patience. One promise only I 
require—that you love me entirely, supremely, 
Bruna— openly, if you may; secretly, if you 
must,” 

“‘T promise, Jack-—I promise !” she said, with 
a look that thrilled him like fire. 

Surely he needed all his self-command then. 
Wild, reckless words leaped to his lips—he stran- 
gled them instantly. Could he lose her as soon 
as he had won her? A sudden black fear seemed 
thrusting him back from her queenly white 
beauty. Involuntarily he let her hands drop 
from his hold. 

“Bruna,” he groaned, ‘‘ you have given me 
your heart of your own free will, have you not ?” 

‘“What an absurd question, Jack!” she an- 
swered, smiling. 

‘“T mean I did not set myself up as Ferris’s 
rival ? I made no attempt to win you from him ? 
You must know that love like mine was not born 
inaday. Long before Gabriel retired from the 
field I was a lost man. But I kept my secret, did 
I not? I could not put out the flame, but at 
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least I covered it. Even Ferris did not suspect 
me. God is my witness, I would have forfeited 
my right hand sooner than speak in advance of 
him!” 

She opened wide her brown eyes. 

‘*Did Gabriel deserve such consideration ? 
Surely,” with a mischievous smile, “‘ your rights 
were equal, Jack.” 

“*No—great Heaven! no. He had once been 
foully cheated of you, remember.” 

‘* How chivalrous of you to think of that! In- 
deed, you made no sign, Jack—I never dreamed 
that vou cared for me.” 

«ly darling, I did not fear Gabriel as a rival, 
but La Merle—ah, I had some dread, I must con- 
fess, of La Merle.” 

She laughed lightly. 

“Why, Dr. La Merle and I are the best of 
friends and comrades, but nothing more—never 
anything more. Jack, dear Jack !” with little 
panting breaths betwixt the words, as his fiery 
kisses made quick interruptions, ‘‘don’t—don’t ! 
You must not talk to me of love again until— 
unti]l——” 

“© Until you are free from that accursed Bevil, 
whom you hate so utterly ?” 

She shivered. 

“‘ Yes—I do hate him with my whole soul !” 

‘And when you are entirely quit of him, 
Bruna——” 

She drew up her white throat, 

«Then, Jack, I am yours—then you may 
claim me. The storm is passing now. May we 
not venture to start for the Crag ?” 

In the ivy of the church porch small birds 
began to twitter, and every leaf dripped softly. 
With a sudden dazzle of sunshine the clouds 
parted, and the face of nature, freshly washed, 
shone as though newly created. Lithgow brought 
the horses from the neighboring shed, and over 
the trunk of the fallen tree lifted Bruna to her 
saddle. 

** Our love,’ 
ning and tempest. 
of good or evil ?” 

“‘Good—only good !” he answered, with vehe- 
mence. 

Slowly the lovers rode homeward. In Lith- 
gow’s passion there was an element of humility, 
hardly in keeping with the man’s tempestuous 
nature. He made Bruna understand at once that 
her word was his law—that he would pay complete 
deference to her wishes, whatever the cost to him- 
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she sighed, ‘‘ was told in light- 
Shall we accept it as an omen 
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self might be. Not another syllable of love es- 
caped him, but his ineffable glances and the mute 
tenderness of his manner conveyed more than 
spoken words. 

And yet, ardent lover though he was, he quite 
forgot to offer her any definite assistance in the 
discovery of Bevil, or the presentation of her griev- 
ances to a court of justice. He had expressed no 
impatience for Craven’s return, no desire to urge 
prompt measures on that legal gentleman. In 
view of his passion for Bruna, his craving to pos- 
sess her, this silence and apathy seemed a trifle 
odd. 

At her own request Lithgow left his companion 
at the door of Crag Head. . 

“At least, you will, from this hour, give me 
the right to watch over your safety, Bruna ?” he 
said, at parting. 

“« Yes,” she answered, quietly. 
pend upon you.” 

She entered the house. With eyes wide and 
shining, and a faint seashell color in her cheek, 
she confronted Miss Rainsford aud Esther in the 
old parlor. 

‘‘Heaven be praised that you have returned 
alive !” cried Miss Cicely. ‘‘ Of course, you are 
drenched, my dear. Esther and I have suffered 
agonies of alarm about you.” 

Bruna assumed a gay air. 

- Tam not harmed in the least, Miss Cicely. I 
met our Witch Hollow neighbor on the road, and 
he took care of me. Where is Mr. Telfair ?” 

“Gone,” answered Esther Daryl, and she came 
forward, stretching her pretty red mouth in a 
yawn, and held out one hand, on which a mag- 
nificent diamond flashed and sparkled. ‘‘ Behold 
the sign of my bondage, Bruna. Yes, happily 
my fiancée departed before the first crack of the 
tempest. He nearly bored me to-death this morn- 
ing. It is dreadfully stupid to be engaged.” 

Bruna looked grave. 

«Esther, Esther, to jest on such subjects is de- 
cidedly bad form !” 

Esther made a little move. 

“Jest ? NotI. Iam in terrible earnest. Of 
course, I adore dear Dolly, and he is very nice 
when discussing French sauces, or pdté de foie 
gras and frappé ; but apart from those inspiring 
themes his little head appears to be as empty as 
a drum. Ifa vacuum could assume shape, one 
would immediately wish to call it Dolly !” 

She broke into a mirtkless laugh, that had a 
ring of defiance in it. 


“Yes ; I de- 
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(~y? 
= AKE me the signal, dear !” she cried, 
i g 
i The little wife of the engineer, 

27> “As you drive the mail to the North to-night— 

Three low whistles, sharp and clear.” 
“ Nay, never fear, sweet wife !” he said, 

Kissing away her tears that fell, 


“You ‘ll hear the sign, as we sweep the line, 
Three low whistles that ‘ All is well!’” 


She sat her down at her window bright, 
Waiting and watching the darkening sky ; 

She saw the gleam of the junction light, 
And heard the roaras the trains went by. 

“God watch over him!” soft she prayed; 

Down by her baby’s bed she fell— 

But there came no sign from the ringing line, 
Never a note to say * All’s well.” 


Night wore on, but she could not sleep ; 
Out she crept ‘neath the morning sky— 
There he lies ! by his engine wrecked ! 
Dead at his post, as a man should die. 
Was it for this she loved him so? 
Was it for this her wild tears fell ? 
Peace ! let him rest! God's will is best ! 
Allis well! All is well! 
FREDERIC E, WEATHERLY, 


REICHSTAG PALACE, AND STATUE OF FREDERICK THE GREAT, BERLIN. 


THE UNIFYING OF GERMANY. 


By DANIEL D. BIDWELL. 


I.— From 1792 To 1815. 


No NATION is more vigorous, patriotic, com- 
pact and strongly centralized in government than 
the Germany of to-day. 

In 1792, however, the vast territory then known 
as Germany was made up of over eight hundred in- 
dependent states of every degree of strength and 
weakness, foremost among which were Austria 
and Prussia. A clumsy and outworn fiction 
termed ‘‘The Holy Roman Empire,” inherited 
from Charlemagne, nominally bound the various 
states together into one mass, but a mass that was 
motley, loose and disintegrating. Though the 
office of Roman or German Emperor was elective, 
it was recognized as the hereditary property of 
the Hapsburgs reigning in Austria, traditional 
enemies of Prussia. 

Governments of the second rank in the empire, 
such as Bavaria and Saxony, had ambition only to 
avoid being drawn into the quarrels of the leading 
two states. A similar ambition swayed the gov- 
ernments of the third rank, made up of more 
than one hundred ecclesiastical states, two hun- 
dred and fifty petty principalities, forty-five ‘free 
cities ” (in which public life consisted of the dron- 
ing jobbery of ignorant and corrupt town coun- 
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cilors and contractors), and several hundred im- 
poverished ‘‘ knightly jurisdictions,” averaging 
about three hundred inhabitants each, and whose 
pine and fir forests were commonly a refuge for 
outlaws from the surrounding country. It is 
doubtful whether another such governmental hash 
has ever existed. 

Throughout the whole body politic of the em- 
pire a drowsy routine of feudal oppression led the 
life of the common people along a level of inert 
monotony. For over a century there had been 
scant opportunity for a development of public 
spirit among the commoners, or for a manifesta- 
tion in political form of the higher intellectual 
activities. Political forms in the empire were a 
heritage from medieval times, and were a bur- 
lesque anachronism before civilized Europe. Out- 
worn feudal taxes, religious prejudices, the moldy 
rubrics of caste, petty rivalries, pride and poverty 
and heavy ignorance, were the rule in most of the 
German states. Political marasmus was slowly 
causing the structure to totter. No patriotic all- 
German feeling existed. 

The ‘ Diet,” the representative body of the 
empire, had long since sunk from the proud 
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position of a congress to the rating of a herald’s 
college. It busied itself with such weighty matters 
as the order of precedence of some three or four 
hundred knights and abbots. No thought of 
legislation to improve the condition of the com- 
moners penetrated the aristocratic minds of the 
nobles and the princely prelates who composed 
the Diet of the Holy Roman Empire, and the 
condition of the commoners was indeed misera- 
bly wretched. In most parts of the empire the 
noble hunted, feasted, got drunk and slept, while 
peasant and serf plodded stolidly on, paying to 
the lordly owner of the land the product of their 
toil. In many principalities the peasant was a 
mealsack, regarded as having no volition and 
even forbidden by law to marry a woman not 
chosen by his lord, or to leave the hamlet where 
he was born ; in others where he was free to leave 
he was liable to brutal ejectment at his lord’s 
caprice. In nearly every knightly castle there 
were dungeons, racks and flogging boards, the 
use of which was only too well known to serf and 
peasant. In many states poaching was a capital 
offense. In the renowned and glittering army of 
Prussia, the army splendidly illuminated by the 
halo of the glorious military deeds and heroism of 
Frederick the Great, 1 common soldier with one 
button out of ninety-six unbuttoned was liable to 
be strung up and flogged. 

Such abuses had their natural effect on agri- 
culture. The condition in Mecklenburg was de- 
scribed as follows by the German statesman Stein : 
«<The condition of the country is as cheerless as 
its misty northern sky. There are great estates, 
much of them run to pasture or lying untilled ; 
an extremely thin population ; the entire labor- 
ing class under the yoke of serfage ; stretches of 
land attached to solitary, ill-built farmhouses— 
in short, a monotony, a dead stillness extending 
over the whole country. . . . The home of the 
Mecklenburg noble, who weighs like a load on 
his serfs, gives out the idea of some wild beast 
that devastates everything about him and sur- 
rounds himself with the silence of the grave.” 

In most of the states peasants and serfs were so 
cruelly and soullessly crushed by their lords that 
an uprising against the privileged classes would 
have been justifiable. It was by means of such 
an uprising or popular revolution that civil liberty 
was brought to the German people ; but the revo- 
lution took place in France, and some years elapsed 
before it brought about, through the medium of 
military victory, the first change in a long series 
destined to bring to Germany not only civil lib- 
erty but also national unity. 

That unity was brought about by three pre- 
liminary steps: (@) The elevation of the condi- 
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tion of the common people. (4) The reduction of 
the number of states. (¢) The creation of a patri- 
otic German feeling. 

The first two followed as direct consequences 
of the French Revolution; the third as 1 remote 
consequence. The first began in 1792, the second 
in 1803, and the third in 1813. 

In midspring, 1792, a far-reaching war opened 
in Europe. On one side was France. On the 
other was Austria, whose sovereign was the head 
of Germany. A democratic government had been 
established in France, and, in violation of inter- 
national law, Austria was endeavoring to over- 
throw it. The German ecclesiastical states on the 
left bank of the Rhine—or their rulers—speedily 
sided with Austria, as did also Prussia and most 
of the other German states, and Spain, Naples, 
Sardinia and Great Britain. The beginning of 
the war was in reality an attack by privileged 
classes on a popular government. It was, on the 
part of France, a defense of the right of the 
French to govern themselves. Seldom has a cause 
so close to the common heart of humanity im- 
pelled men to such passionate and paroxysmal 
sacrifices as were made by the French commoners, 
who, in the stormy opening of the Revolution, 
hurried to the frontier armies to defend their 
newly won social rights against the assaults of 
caste, and foreign caste at that. 

A Frenen force invaded the German states on 
the left of the Rhine, and reorganized their gov- 
ernments, at the request of the people, by abol- 
ishing serfage, feudal taxes and the monopolies of 
the nobility. Thus, in a geographically limited - 
way, began the elevation of the German people. 
An admiration of French liberty spread even to 
the depths of Germany. At the head of the 
French armies were brilliant young generals of 
humble birth—men like the peasant-born Hoche, 
hitherto a common soldier in the Royal Guarda, 
and Jourdan, recently the keeper of a small 
draper’s shop. At the head of the German 
armies were arrogant and licentious nobles, whose 
main recognition of ® common soldier was given 
in orders for floggings, and who looked on the 
peasant as somewhat above swine because he was 
said to have a soul. The principles of ‘liberty, 
equality and fraternity ” following the French 
standards appealed with a just attraction to starv- 
ing peasants, who might be tortured and then 
hanged for snaring a partridge in their lord’s pre- 
serves. 

In 1795 Prussia, apart from her allies, con- 
cluded a peace with France, a secret article in 
which stipulated that if, on conclusion of a gen- 
eral peace, the empire should cede to France 
the German states, both lay and ecclesiastical, 
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west of the Rhine, Prussia should cede its own 
territory lying in that region, and receive an 
equivalent elsewhere in the empire. The vic- 
tories of the French generals Bonaparte and Mo- 
reau brought about the peace of Luneville, in 
1801, between France and the Emperor, who 
ceded all German states west of the Rhine, and 
bound the empire to compensate the rulers of the 
lay states thus betrayed in such manner as France 
would approve of. When the time came France 
*‘approved of” several things which were sur- 
prises to the Emperor. By a subtle diplomatic de- 
vice of Talleyrand, the French representative, 
‘fapproval” was defined as “suggestion,” and 
‘Talleyrand and Bonaparte (then First Consul of 
France) were not reluctant to suggest. In order 
that the rulers of the ceded lay states might be 
properly compensated, France saw that all the 
ecclesiastical states in the empire and the forty- 
five free cities should be divided among the other 
German principalities, the dethroned prelates 
being compensated with annuities. 

While Germany was being to such an extent re- 
constructed hundreds of intriguing diplomats 
took part in a diplomatic auction at Paris. Every 
petty German ruler had an agent in Talleyrand’s 
antechambers, in order to filch some petty spoil 
from a petty neighbor. It was a saturnalia of 
selfishness. To gain inside information, pompous, 
sumptuous-stomached, periwigged diplomats of an 
archaic school puffed up four flights of stairs, or 
sought to bribe the very coachmen of the French 
representatives, and stooped even to hugging Tal- 
leyrand’s poodle. 

This partial peddling out of Germany occurred 
in 1803. It was significant of two things: In the 
first place, by extending French influence, it 
spread the principles of democracy and. thus im- 
proved the condition of the commoners ; in. the 
second, it reduced the number of petty independ- 
ent governments by over one hundred and fifty. 
In many of the principalities the French propa- 
ganda had the effect of freeing the peasant from 
his most galling feudel burdens. The courts of 
the picayune ‘“‘ knights of the empire” who had 
jurisdictions in the neighborhood of Bavaria were 
dispersed by grenadiers, and their jurisdictions 
were seized by the head of that state. Other 
states subsequently followed Bavaria’s example. 
A quietus was given to most of the smallest 
baronies—so small as proverbially to consist of 
“thirteen subjects and a pawnbroker.” In these 
changes the ancient and sodden fixity of the Holy 
Roman Empire received a deathblow, commoners 
developing an aggressive yearning for free polit- 
ical life, but losing no love on the empire, which, 
in fact, was upon its last legs. 
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In 1805 Great Britain, Russia and Austria 
formed the ‘third coalition” against France. 
The German states of Bavaria, Wiirtemberg and 
Baden, deeming the new social liberalism cham- 
pioned by France incomparably brighter than 
the fendal class privileges and political torpor 
championed by Austria, sided with France. A 
short campaign in the finest style of Napoleonic 
strategy disposed of the coalition, and Austria 
was driven to sue for peace. 

That peace was fraught with great consequences 
for Germany. By its provisions Austria ceded 
her outlying territories to Bavaria, Wiirtemburg 
and Baden, and the German Emperor formally 
put an end to the obsolete fiction of the German 
or Holy Roman Empire. 

In the summer of 1806 Bavaria, Wiirtemburg- 
and Baden and thirteen other German govern- 
ments organized as the ‘‘ Confederation of the 
Rhine” under the protection of France. They 
and other governments eagerly continucd the 
work of reducing the number of German princi- 
palities, scores of which now fulfilled a ‘ mani- 
fest destiny ” and were annexed by powerful neigh- 
bors. 

Toward the end of 1806 Prussia joined Great 
Britain and Russia in war on France.  Prussia’s 
army, like Prussia itself, was dominated by caste, 
and in it nearly every officer above the grade of 
sergeant could point to a pedigree of at least half 
a dozen generations. The contempt of the no- 
bility for the lower classes was so galling that the 
two social divisions could have little feeling, even 
of patriotism, in common. Four days after the 
opening of hostilities Prussia’s military strength 
was prostrated by the memorable defeat of Jena. 
The French eagles immediately entered Berlin 
where Napoleon proclaimed -that the mediwval 
burdens which weighed down the people of the 
kingdom would be removed by French interven- 
tion. 

Following this welcome announcement came 
Napoleon’s celebrated ‘‘ Berlin Decree,” which 
prohibited any ally of France admitting into her 
territory merchandise which had been manufact- 
ured in Great Britain or the British colonies. 
All merchandise of British origin already in his 
allies’ territory Napoleon ordered to be confis- 
cated. As a result of the decree French gens 
d’armes searched the shops of peaceable German 
tradesmen, and‘every case of Sheffield cutlery or 
bale of Leeds cotton found was thrown into the 
police furnace. Up to this time French influence 
in feudal-ridden Germany had been almost alto- 
gether helpful to the people. But the Berlin De- 
cree, as despotic as preceding French measures 
had been democratic, soon became a cause of wide 
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discomfort. By way of reprisal Great Britain 
prevented neutral merchantmen entering the 
ports of her enemies, whom she thus deprived of 
colonial produce. The French, to obtain sugar, 
were forced to refine beet juice, while the Ger- 
mans, then less apt at natural science, went with- 
out sweetening, and grumbled. Bodily discomfort 
occasioned political uneasiness. 

Aided by Russia, Prussia pluckily held out for 


Eventually, Napo- 
leon’s complete victory at Friedland led to the 
peace of Tilsit, by the terms of which she lost 
over half her territory. The domain she lost 
west of the Elbe was, with several German states, 
formed into the Kingdom of Westphalia, ruled by 


two campaigns after Jena. 


Jerome Bonaparte. Saxony was given a generous 
slice from the Prussian roast, while both Saxony 
and Westphalia joined the Cenfederation of the 
Rhine. Several seven-league steps toward Ger- 
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man consolidation were thus taken. This con- 
solidation was continued in 1809, at the conclu- 
sion of a war which Austria had unsuccessfully 
waged against, France—Saxony aud Bavaria re- 
ceiving further accessions of territory. 

The first two of the three forces destined to 
bring about German unity were now in active 
operation. These, it will be remembered, were : 
“(a) The elevation of the condition of the com- 


mon people.” ‘(3) The reduction of the number 
of states.” The third force—‘ (c) The creation 
of a patriotic German feeling ”— remained to be 
originated. 

Among the masses in France a passionate and 
ardent admiration of military glory had largely 
tempered the high-minded principles of social 
justice which had illuminated the tempestuous 
morning of the great Revolution, and French vic- 
tory now meant military humiliation as well as 
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democratic justice for the vanquished. The mili- 
tary humiliation which France had brought upon 
war-worn Prussia had made a bitter enemy of the 
whole Prussian nobility. When, after Tilsit, 
Prussia nominally became an ally of Napoleon, 
the consequences of the Berlin Decree and Eng- 
land’s blockade of her ports occasioned a general 
decline of trade and considerable distress. The 
payment of certain large requisitions according to 
the terms of peace led to further distress among 
the people. Stein, the Prussian minister, a de- 
termined enemy of the French, caused to be pro- 
mulgated, some months after the peace, an edict 
which abolished serfage in the kingdom—a meas- 
ure which secured for the Prussian Government 
the willing allegiance of the freedmen. Gradu- 
ally the feeling among the people of commercial 
discontent with French domination quickened 
into irritation and then into concealed hostility, 
which was fostered by the nobility, while the 
government naturally had all along been keenly 
desirous to regain the territory lost in 1807, and 
bided its time. 

In 1812 France and her nominal ally became 
involved in war with Russia. As 300,000 of Na- 
poleon’s troops marched through Prussia en route 
to the Russian frontier they lived at the expense 
of the towns and hamlets through which they 
passed, and caused a temporary famine. After 
the Grand Army entered the Ozar’s dominions 
the Prussian peasants were obliged to send the 
best part of their crops to its commissary and 
that of a corps of 20,000 of their countrymen 
under General York, which assisted a French 
force under Marshal Macdonald to besiege the 
city of Riga. : 

The animosity of the peasants of East Prussia 
against the French was so bitter that only a disas- 
ter to the Grand Army was needed to cause it to 
come to an open head. Such a disaster occurred 
in the snow-bound and trackless forests of Sla- 
vonia during the celebrated retreat from Moscow. 
York was early informed of the destruction of 
the army, and took it upon himself to make a 
truce with the Russians at Riga, by which he 
virtually withdrew his army from Napoleon. ‘The 
King of Prussia thereupon ordered. him to be 
tried for treason by court-martial. York, on the 
arrival of the order, wrote : ‘‘ With bleeding heart 
I burst the bond of obedience and carry on the 
War on my own responsibility. The army desires 
war with France; the nation desires it; the King 
himself desires it, but his will is not free. The 
army must make it free.” 

A few days later York addressed himself to the 
people of East Prussia, and called 40,000 men to 
arms. <A tangle of diplomacy ensued, ending 
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March 17th, 1813, with a declaration by Prussia 
of war on France. The leaders of the war identi- 
fied themselves with all Germany, and were for 
mahty*months doomed to bitter disappointment 
(Saxony, Westphalia and the Confederation of the 
Rhine responding immediately to the French Em- 
peror’s call for assistance), as it was mainly in 
Prussia that whatever was evil in the consequences 
of French ascendency had been felt. 

In the campaign which immediately followed 
Napoleon caused the combined Prussian and Rus- 
sian armies to retreat, and granted an armistice. 
Austria offered her mediation between the bellig- 
erents, and secretly obtained a statement from 
each side of the inducements to be given for her 
support. The allies outbid France, and on Au- 
gust 17th Austria joined them. 

The campaign then opened was on the most 
stupendous scale which Europe had ever seen. 
At the close of the armistice Napoleon had 410,000 
soldiers on the plains of Germany and in the Bo- 
hemian passes. Facing these were 450,000 Rus- 
sians, Prussians, Austrians and Swedes, under 
Schwartzenberg, Bernadotte and Blicher, while 
nearly 300,000 more were beleaguering French 
garrisons in East Prussia or were.on the march 
to the main ‘lines. « Napoleon himself overthrew 
Schwartzenberg at~Dresden, but his lieutenants, 
Marshals Ondinot: and Macdonald, were defeated 
by Bernadotte and Bliicher. In the opening days 
of October :the allies closed in on the remnants of 
the Grand Army in the heart of Saxony. On the 
18th 300,000 ‘allies assailed 170,000 French at 
Leipsic, and ‘‘The Battle of Nations” was 
fought. Napoleon was beaten decisively and re- 
treated to France, whither he was followed by 
large armies of the allies. He was dethroned the 
following spring, and confined at Elba. 

As respects the unifying of the Germans, the 
first result at Leipsic was disastrous. It cut off 
from France the support of her allies in the Con- 
federation of the Rhine, and as, in order to gain 
the support of these, Anstria had guaranteed 
their full individual independence (though Prussia 
desired them to become merely members in a great 
German empire), the consolidation effected by the 
establishment of the Confederation of the Rhine 
and of Westphalia was destroyed. 

In the autumn of 1814 a congress of powers 
assembled at Vienna to settle upon a new arrange- 
ment of European affairs. Russia demanded the 
whole of Poland, Prussia the whole of Saxony. 
While the congress was involved in seemingly 
irreconcilable difficulties Napoleon returned to 
France from Elba—a measure which eventually 
brought the assembly out of its difficulties, as it 
brought the powers again together in alliance 
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against Napoleon. After Napoleon’s return a 
compromise was effected by which Russia and 
Prussia contented themselves with a smaller por- 
tion of the spoils than they had insisted on. The 
most important result of the congress was the 
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the confederation, and that all disputes between 
states were to be referred to the Diet. The con- 
stitution of the confederation was adopted by the 
states at Vienna, June 8th, 1815. 

The changes in Germany of twenty-three years 
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division of the ancient territory of the Holy Ro- 
man Empire into thirty-eight states, forming ‘‘ the 
German Confederation.” Independence was as- 
sured each state, except that the right to declare 


war and to make peace was given to the Diet of -. 


have been thus briefly outlined. In place of the 
straggling conglomeration of eight hundred prin- 
cipalities of 1792, Germany was in 1815 a group- 
ing of thirty-eight states. In Western Germany - 
class privilege, feudal severity and political in- 
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anition among the commoners had been replaced 
by a society resting on equality of classes before 
the law and on free ownership of the soil. Al- 
though in Eastern Germany the commoners had 
less liberty than elsewhere in the confederation, 
they had expectations of the immediate forming 
of a national constitution. A patriotic German 
spirit, both military and political, existed. Still, 
the evolutions of two more generations were 
needed to completely unify Germany. 
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II1.—FROM 1815 To 1871. 


Wits the close of the tempestuous Napoleonic 
era Germany entered on a period of reaction. 
The high-wrought and generous patriotism which 
had brought the German commoners together in 
a secular crusade against a national enemy was 
transferred, when that enemy was overthrown, to 
agitation for the elevation of the German people. 
Much of the spirit had been due to the expecta- 
tion that constitu- 
tions would be im- 


mediately granted 


by the princes, and 


scarcely ten days be- 


fore Waterloo the 


Act combining the 


thirty-eight German 
Governments into 
the German Confed- 
eration had express- 
ly declared that 
“‘assemblies of the 
estates” (represent- 
ative assemblies) 
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should be held in 
each state. But, 
the danger from 
French democracy 
once passed, the 
sovereigns ignored 
the promises given 
in their hour of 
fright, and treated 
as rebellious the 
popular desire for 
the holding of rep- 
resentative assem- 
blies. 

A few weeks after 
Waterloo Frederick 
of Prussia, in con- 
cert with the Czar 
and the Emperor of 
Austria, formed the 
**Holy Alliance,” 
each monarch en- 
gaging to carry out 
in his dominion the 
fiction of a paternal * 
rule, a well-conceiv- 
ed and well-worded 
literary device 
which dated back to 
feudal despotism, 
and sought to con- 
centrate the essen- 
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tial forces of governing into the hands of the 
three sovereigns. With imperial grandeur of 
rhetoric the trio termed their subjects their duti- 
ful, obedient children, and governed with the same 
paternal authority a pedagogue would use over 
the third class in arithmetic. One of the first 
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tion—a promise, by the way, not fulfilled for 
thirty-three years. 

Prussia and Austria contended in diplomatic 
intrigues for the primacy of Germany, while in 
most of the other states the propaganda of the 
Revolution was combated and the antiquated 
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measures of the Prussian monarch after the 
formation of the alliance was the suppression of 
the Rhenish Mercury, a democratic sheet which 
sought the realization of a royal decree, promul- 
gated in Berlin immediately before the final over- 
throw of Napoleon, promising a national constitu- 


confusions of the old régime were restored. 
Still, the states of Western Germany which had 
belonged to the Napoleonic Confederation of the 
Rhine had so long experienced political and so- 
cial justice that their desire for constitutional 
rule could not be withstood by their princes. By 
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1830 constitutions had been granted in Bavaria, 
Wiirtemberg, Baden, Nassau, Weimar, Bruns- 
wick and Cassel. In the invisibie contest which 
was carried on between reactionary Atistria and 
reactionary Prussia the other German states were 
by diplomacy compelled to range themselves on 
one side or the other, and the bitter factional 
feeling thus fostered stood seriously in the way 
of both German unity and the social uplifting of 
the people. 

Aside from constitutions, the people strove 
especially for trial by jury and an open and fair 
administration of justice. Such hold did fendal 
methods still have in the reactionury states that 
a prisoner on trial for murder in 1820 at Dres- 
den was, on denial of the charge brought against 
him, publicly racked and tortured until he con- 
fessed guilt, and was on the point of execution 
when his innocence was proved. 

Between the years 1828 and 1834 the German 
states, exclusive of Austria, united to form a 
« Zolverein,” or customs union, abolishing duties 
on interstate shipments of goods. The states 
were thus united commercially, and a common 
national interest in industrial development was 
encouraged. 

Amid situations occasionally bordering on po- 
litical vacancy Germany drifted along until 1848. 
In that year, on the dethroning of Louis Phi- 
lippe, something of the fury of the early years of 
the French Revolution swept eastward from Paris 
and traversed Europe. The princes of many Ger- 
man states, even the Kings of Saxony and Han- 
over, found themselves forced to grant constitu- 
tions. But the upheaval did not stop with these. 
Outbreaks took place in Vienna and Berlin. In 
March, 1848, Frederick William IV. of Prussia 
issued a proclamation promising a constitution, 
and -engaged himself to advocate freedom of 
speech and of the press, and to strive for a 
United Germany with a representative assembly ; 
the promised constitution was granted, Decem- 
ber 5th, 1848. The revolutionary fervor brought 
about a general national assembly of six hundred 
representatives of the people, convened at Frank- 
fort on May 18th, 1848. The democratic spirit, 
elated by the signal successes of the spring, and 
too eager to await peaceful legislation, created 
bloody riots at Frankfort, and brought a discredit 
on the popular cause which reacted on the final 
measure of the national assembly, the election of 
Frederick William 1V. as Emperor of Germany, 
The formal offer of the imperial crown was sharply 
and arrogantly declined by that sovereign with the 
statement that it was proffered by the people and 
not by the governments, a statement which he un- 
officially put into the words: “‘ They forget that 


there still are princes in Germany, and that I am 
one of the princes !” 

All attempts to give Germany a satisfactory 
constitution miscarried, the national assembly dis- 
solved in obscurity, and in 1851 the Diet of the 
German Confederation was reappointed. 

In consequence of the *48 democracy Germany 
now stood on a more equitable social basis, but 
was still a loose grouping of thirty-eight states 
with a merely nominal political connection, and 
having a customs union which made them a unit 
only as regarded the markets of the outside world. 
Prussia and Austria were still rivals for the Ger- 
man leadership. <A series of diplomatic intrigues, 
threatening civil war in 1851, culminated in an 
Austrian ascendency which endured until 1861, 
when William I. became King of Prussia. F 

It was not long after the accession of William 
that the effects of new blood were shown. Rep- 
resenting Prussia at Paris was one Otto, Count 
Bismarck-Schénhausen, who, in the opening days 
of the new reign, was recalled to Berlin and ap- 
pointed Minister of State. Carrying out far- 
horizoned views, at the time imperfectly compre- 
hended and vigorously opposed by the Prussian 
populace, Bismarck thoroughly reorganized the 
army, 1 work to which he gave minute and con- 
stant personal attention. 

Toward the end of March, 1866, Bismarck 
caused the Prussian Government to send a cir- 
cular letter to the German courts, stating: 
‘‘ Prussia, by its situation, its German character 
and the German patriotism of its rulers, is obliged 
to seek its safety within the boundaries of Ger- 
many. For this purpose a reconstruction of the 
entire German Confederation is essential. If 
Prussia is not confident of Germany its situation 
endangers it beyond most other states in Europe. 
But the fate of Prussia eventually determines 
that of Germany. The German Confederation, 
in its present form, exposed on every side to dan- 
ger, will fail of its purpose, and nothing can then 
save Germany from the fate of Poland.” 

The circular requested from each court a 
prompt statement of its views regarding the re- 
construction of Germany. It concluded by call- 
ing an assembly of a German parliament to be 
chosen by a general election. 

This was nothing less than a direct challenge 
to the Hapsburgs. It meant the national con- 
solidation of Germany under the protectorate of 
William. Austria at once armed, and ealled 
together the Confederation. Prussia declared 
the Confederation dissolved, and proclaimed a 
new constitution for all states which would ac- 
cept her leadership. Mecklenburg, Oldenburg, 
Brunswick and the other North German states 
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sided with Prussia, while the South German states, 
and also Hanover, supported Austria. 

The war which ensued was a revelation to Aus- 
tria. Benedek, the Austrian commander, was 
guided by the rules of an obsolete strategy. His 
commissariat and his marching regulations were 
scarcely different from those of a century before. 
On the 27th of June three Prussian armies, ag- 
gregating 250,000 men and equipped with the 
deadly needle gun, having promenaded without 
opposition through Saxony, entered the Bohe- 
mian passes. In seven days they had decidedly 
routed superior Austrian forces in a series of bat- 
tles ending with the complete overthrow of Bene- 
dek at Sadowa. A fortnight, and the camp fires 
‘of the invaders could be seen from the steeples of 
Vienna. 

An‘armistice was the result. A peace speedily 
followed, by which Austria was excluded from 
Germany, and Prussia annexed Hanover, four 
other North German states and portions of Ba- 
varia and Hesse-Darmstadt, as well as received 
20,000,000 thalers from Austria as compensation 
for the cost of the war. 

The prime result of the conflict was the forma- 
tion-of two German confederations, the North 
German Confederation -consisting of the- states 
north of the River Main, and the states south of 
‘that line composing the South German Confed- 
eration. The former was at once given a liberal 
constitution.: The military forces of its meinbers 
were ‘placed under the direction of Prussia, as 
were also the control of foreign relations, the ap- 
pointment of consuls and the control of the 
postal and telegraphic services. Uniform laws 
regarding the tenure of Jand were guaranteed. 
In other internal affairs each state was free to 
govern itself. The benefits of the new régime 
were immediately evident in all departments of 
administration as well as in industrial develop- 
ment. 

The states of the Southern Confederation soon 
completed with their Northern neighbors close 
treaties of offensive and defensive alliance, by the 
efforts of Bismarck, and Germany for the first 
time in four centuries was a compact and recog- 
nized power. 

In France the German consolidation was viewed 
with alarm. Louis Napoleon had hoped for a 
prolonged Austro-Prussian conflict which would 
exhaust Germany and make it possible for him to 
offer his mediation, demand cessions of German 
territory west of the Rhine and assume a protect- 
orate over Western Germany. French disap- 
pointment at the outcome of the struggle was so 
bitter that ‘compensation for Sadowa” became a 
political issue. During the next three years the 
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French Army was enlarged and put on a better 
footing. 

In 1870 the vacant throne of Spain was offered 
by the Spanish people to Prince Leopold, of the 
younger branch of the Hohenzollerns, the reign- 
ing family in Prussia. France, reasonably alarmed 
by the prospective combination of the two king- 
doms of Prussia and Spain, made a public pro- 
test. Leopold withdrew his name from the can- 
didacy ; but Benedetti, the French representative 
at Berlin, was instructed to demand that the 
King of Prussia should pledge himself not to sup- 
port the candidacy of any Hohenzollern for the 
Spanish crown, and also to suggest that a letter 
of apology to the French Emperor written by the 
Prussian King was in order. The only reply to 
such an insult was the offer to Benedetti of his 
passports—an act which was received in Paris as 
an attack on French honor, and was followed by 
a declaration of war by France. 

The surprises of the Austro-Prussian War were 
duplicated in the Franco-Prussian struggle. It 
was according to the traditions of France and 
the Napoleonic dynasty to assume the offensive, 
and the French plan was to throw 250,000 bay- 
onets and sabres across the Rhine, compel the 
allegiance of the neutrality of the southwestern 
German states, and win a battle—after which, 
Austria would combine with France and take re- 
venge for Sadowa, and revolts might be expected 
in Hanover and Saxony. Dazzled by such a proj- 
ect, Louis Napoleon in person took command of 
the French forees. Thirty-four days after the 
first blood in the war was shed he was a prisoner 
of war on German soil. His armies had been 
beaten in eight great battles, and had lost in 
killed, wounded and prisoners nearly 200,000 
men. A revolution at Paris had driven out the 
Regent (the Empress Eugénie), and a French Re- 
public had been established. The remainder of 
the conflict was a sequence of victories for the in- 
vading troops. On May 10th, 1871, by the peace 
of Frankfort the republic ceded to Germany the 
greater part of Alsace and Lorraine and agreed to 
pay within three years an indemnity of five bill- 
ions of francs. 

The gigantic successes and the splendid mili- 
tary glory of the war had brought all Germany 
together in closest comradeship. One common 
impulse thrilled German hearts, the yearning for 
complete political union. The brotherhood in 
arms of North Germans and South Germans had 
broken down all remnants of distrust between the 
sections, 

Early in November, 1870, the South German 
states took steps toward a closer military connec- 
tion with Prussia, and on November 380th the 
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King of Bavaria sent an open circular to the va- 
rious German Governments soliciting their views 
relative to the election of William of Prussia as 
sovereign of Germany with the title of German 
Emperor. Answers were promptly received from 
each state, and were in the affirmative. 

The alterations in the Constitution of the North 
German Confederation so as to make it the Ger- 
man Empire were quickly executed. All the 
states except Bavaria at once accepted the revised 
constitution, and the Reichstag, or parliament of 
the empire, voted that the empire take its date 


from January Ist, 1871. In deference to Bava- 
ria’s tardiness William delayed his formal accept- 
ance of the imperial sceptre until January 14th, 
when, without longer awaiting intelligence from 
the Bavarian Chamber of Deputies, he addressed 
an open letter to the German princes announcit:g 
his acceptance. The formal ceremonies of the 
establishment of the empire took place four days 
later at Versailles amid the German battalions 
beleaguering Paris. On January 21st the Bava- 
rian Chamber adopted the constitution, and the 
constitutional union of Germany was complete. 
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PEN PICTURES OF GERMAN LIFE. 


By Proressor A. S. ISAAcs. 


IL—AT THE RAILWAY STATION. 


It is by no means so large as the Grand Cen- 
tral Depot, New York, but in the eyes of our 
German townspeople its dimensions are consid- 
erable. It is the scene of as much bustle, ro- 
mance and picturesqueness as their minds con- 
ceive possible. They love to walk to it, examine 
the bulletin board, gaze up and down the central 
hall, watch the porters and train hands, and then 
depart as if they had deserved well of their coun- 
try. It is without doubt the most visited spot in 
town, next to the summer garden. Everybody 
knows the exact hour of arrival and departure of 
the trains, and when it is placarded that the train 
from Weissnichtwo is twenty-three minutes late 
it is the topic of universal conversation, and many 
are the conjectures. A miscellaneous crowd al- 
ways gathers to witness a train’s arrival — not 
many small boys, but loungers of maturer age. 
But when a train departs the whole town seems 
to be on hand. Such weeping, such handshak- 
ing, such kissing would melt a heart of stone. 
Even the men, with stubby brown beards, kiss 
each other in the excess of their emotion. It 
matters not whether the journey be for a few 
hours only; the shorter the trip, the greater the 
effusiveness of relatives or friends. 

To travel, and particularly with a trip ticket, 
is the height of one’s ambition. The entire street 
knows that you are going into the country—it has 
been noised abroad that you had a Schnupfen, a 
cold in the head, that made your departure im- 
perative ; and everybody comes to witness your 
exit and give well-meant advice. Presents of 
oranges, peppermints, gingerbread, a sandwich or 
two, a sansage peeping delicately out of brown 
paper, are poured upon you as you sit in your 
coupé ; while congratulations, shrill-voiced but 
none the less sincere, elaborate instructions as to 
your health, particular monitions as to writing 
letters, arise on every side. Then, when the first 
bell is rung, the traveler kisses his friends and 
shakes hands all around; then they kiss again 
und laugh. Now the second bell is rung, and a 
shade of anxiety falls upon the group as the Herr- 
schaften are politely requested to step back. 
Again they kiss, with increased agitation, and 
slowly move away, while parting words are heard, 
and Adolph or Louisa i3 piteously toll by no 
meaus to fall out of the window. ‘Ready ?” 
cries the conductor, sharply. ‘‘ Ready ?” asks the 
train inspector, querulously. ‘‘ Ready ?” inquires 
the engineer, in a tone of remonstrance. Again 


the bell rings. <‘‘ Ready !” says the conductor, 
with a satisfied air, running up his little perch at 
the back of the last coupé. The locomotive gives 
a guttural screech and the train is off, amid the 
waving of handkerchiefs of all sizes and condi- 
tions. For some minutes the people watch the 
swiftly receding train, then retire through the re- 
ception room. The group of men, women and 
children who had parted so affectionately from 
Adolph or Louisa, and whose kisses and tears had 
been alarmingly profuse, now occupy a round 
table in the adjoining “restauration,” and brace 
themselves by a second breakfast of sausage and 
beer. Is the traveler bound for America or China 
or the polar regions ? Why, he is taking a little 
trip to a town perhaps twenty miles distant, that 
is all. , 
II.—THE PROFESSOR. 

He was a young man forty years ago, and his 
elaborate treatise on the tenses of the Arabic verb 
had secured him his position at the university. 
Since that time, alas! he had written nothing, 
but kept repeating year after year his course of 
lectures with the same unchanging succession of 
subjects. What he knew he knew thoroughly, 
and the knowledge of this fact gave a positiveness 
and decision to his views which silenced all oppo- 
sition—if any of us who had read up later sources 
felt disposed to dispute with the good old man. 

The professor’s popularity was due as much to 
his fondness for snuff as for his knowledge of the 
Semitic languages. He was so accomplished an 
Arabist as to have imbibed the Arab’s hospitality. 
For as soon as the professor, the bell having struck 
quarter-past four, walked into the lecture room, 
his first business, after patting each of his pupiis 
on the head and inquiring affectionately after 
their health and prospects, was to hand around a 
pinch of snuff. This act having been decorously 
performed, he would proceed leisurely to seat 
himself on the top of an upright desk, his little 
legs dangling from the side, and then begin a des- 
ultory talk, in which we, professor and students, 
displayed more wit than erudition. Thirty-five 
minutes having thus glided away without our hav- 
ing heard an additional paragraph from the En- 
cyclopedia of Arabic Authors, the professor rapped 
upon his desk, took out his lecture book and be- 
gan to read hastily for ten minutes, until the bell 
struck five. There was then an affecting scene at 
parting—the snuffbox again making the rounds, 
while we were separately addressed as his ‘‘ heart’s 
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children” and as “clever fellows.” No wonder 
that he was so popular ! 

The professor must have had lingering doubts 
as to the progress of his pupils and the efficacy of 
his instruction; for he was one of the few in- 
structors who indulged in a privatissime at his 
own home, to which his favorites were invited 
twice a week, to make up for lost time. This was 
extra tuition, untrammeled by university formal- 
ity, and was ushered in by the customary pinch 
of snuff. In his cozy library, with its shelves of 
books bound in red and black, there was an at- 
mosphere of luxury contrasted with the bare reci- 
tation rooms at college. Under the genial sur- 
roundings, short work was made of ‘* The Arabian 
Nights” in those German days. 

At times, when we were deep in the adventures 
of Sindbad, and were enjoying his view of the 
Valley of Diamonds, the professor’s grandchild 
would enter unannounced and listen eagerly to 
the nursery tale as her grandfather held her in 
his lap and kept smoothing her golden hair. 
They made a lovely picture, the old man and the 
chiid, as they thus clung together ; and when any 
of us hesitated for a word or required correction 
how the little Julka would laugh aid clap her 
hands! So unrestrained was the professor’s joy 
at this that tears would start in his friendly 
eyes; but his height of bliss was reached when 
she would seize a book in her dimpled hands ard 
pretend to follow the lesson, claiming the pinch 
of snuff at the last, with all the requisite gravity. 


Il1I.—AT THE THEATRE, 


EVIDENTLY something was the matter. At 
every corner anxious groups gathered. Even the 
multitudinous dogs seemed to scent unusual ozone 
in the atmosphere. The wrinkled applewoman 
in the market place kept chattering with greater 
volubility than ever before. When the trumpeter 
sounded the hour from the City Hall there was 
an undisguised tremulousness in every blast. The 
battered policemen on duty—there were twelve 
on the foree—grew more and more mysterious. 
Small boys winked at small boys until the tears 
gathered in their tender eves. Nurses carrying 
babies strapped to pillows assembled on the sunny 
side of the street and discussed the matter in the 
liveliest tones. And soon the news spread like 
wildfire that Herr Jumphighski, of Vienna, was 
to appear at the People’s Theatre. The eventful 
night approaches, and the whole town, anxious to 
see a genuine Viennese actor, wends its way to 
Parsley Street, where stood an oblong, two-story 
building—the People’s Theatre. 

What a crowd! But no confusion, no outery, 
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no jostling! It is a cool, collected, matter-of-fact 
public. Everybody and his wife, daughter and 
poodle ; the greengrocer, the applewoman, the 
lieutenant, the rendier and family, Herr Milk 
Inspector, the small boy, the student, the apoth- 
ecary’s clerk, the landlady, the servant girl, the 
pastor, his wife and seven daughters, the express- 
man and the jeweler’s apprentice—all are in the 
orderly throng, and soon after paying the admis- 
sion fee, ranging from twelve to sixty cents, com- 
pletely fil! the building. In the language of the 
press, the theatre is crowded to its utmost capac- 
ity; and after the first act, judging from the 
sandwiches and liver sausages which are visible 
among the cheaper rows of benches, some of the 
audience seem bent on crowding themselves also 
to their utmost capacity, a feat rather difficult ina 
number of cases. ‘The orchestra, after tuning up 
to the requisite pitch of exasperation, begins to 
play one of Bilse’s quick polkas, the audience 
keeping time briskly with their feet. The cur- 
tain rises at seven. 

The drama of the evening is realistic to the 
core. The scene is laid in Berlin, at a period 
after the Franco-German War. An elegant suite 
ef rooms fronting a fashionable thoroughfare is 
occupied by a newly married pair, who are thrown 
into considerable agitation by the announcement 
that the landlord intends to raise their rent. While 
they are expressing to each other their distress at 
the state of affairs, and are reluctant to leave their 
happy home, their servant appears on the scene. 
This personage is Herr Jumphighski, of Vienna, 
who whispers something in his master’s ear, and 
then cuts a caper in a way which would have re- 
jeiced Sir Toby Belch and which delights every 
soul in the house. So satisfied are husband and 
wife, that the three, master, mistress and servant, 
join hands, and advancing to the footlights, sing 
and dance a rollicking couplet, which receives a 
rapturous encore, 

The next score represents Jumphighski attired 
as the muster, and the mistress appears as his 
maid of all work. A day or two had passed, and 
the sign “To Let” had attracted a number of 
visitors. To each party that came the artful 
actor from Vienna told a different tale. Now he 
Was seen on an easy chair, propped up on pillows, 
apparently in the last stages of consumption ; and 
at his hollow cough the visitor speedily retired. 
The apartments were damp, of course. ‘Then, as 
a lady and her three danghters come to inquire, 
the garrulons Jumphighski cannot praise enough 
the beauty of the rooms and the charming neigh- 
borhood ; only, says he, there are rats. At which 
information the ladies hastily withdraw, while 
mistress and servant join hands and dance and 
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sing again. No less than fifteen persons are thus 
led astray, owing to the marvelous transforma- 
tions, facial contortions and ventriloquism of the 
supposed master, and think themselves fortunate 
in escaping from such undesirable quarters. The 
crusty landlord, finding it impossible to let the 
rooms, relents at Jast. Ile reduces instead of in- 
creasing the rent, and wishing his tenants good 


morning, leaves them in wild exultation, which 
vents itself once more in dance, song and start- 
ling improvisations. And then at 9:15 the cur- 
tain falls, and everybody goes home in the best of 
humor. To see and hear Jumphighski is an event 
to be dwelt on with ever-increasing gratification, 
and to be narrated in decades to come with a feel- 
ing of awe. 


DUKE OR CABMAN? 


By Davip Ker, 


“‘Don’r you go for to tell me no sitch rubbish ! 
I’m too old a bird, I am, to be cotched with that 
“ere chaff o’ yourn !” 

“But I tells yer I see’d it with my own heyes !” 

“Well, you ought to see a good lot with them 
bloomin’ heyes o’ yourn, cos you can look every 
way at once with ’em, all along o’ their avin’ sitch 
a jolly squint ; but you don’t come it over me 
with that ’ere gammon, for all that. Tell yer 
what—your mother had two children, and one on 
7em was a boy, and t’other was a fool; and the 
boy died !” 

So spoke a brawny hackney coachman, Bill 
Thrushall by name, whom his comrades called 
‘* Bill Thrash-All,” in honor of his recognized po- 
sition of champion fighter (as his chronic black 
eye plainly showed) among: the hard - fisted 
“‘whips” of the great cab stand which then, as 
now, flanked the Piccadilly front of the “ Green 
Park ” in London. Ie was then in the heat of 
a@ warm argument with a stalwart pieman who 
had halted beside the stand, tray on head, and 
appeared to have just made some assertion to 
which our hero was object- 
ing with “that freedom of 
speech which is the birth- 
right of every Englishman.” 

“Wot d’ye think this ’ere 
chap wants to stuff me with, 
pals ?” cried he, scornfully, 
appealing to the listening 
circle of his brother cabmen. 
«Tm blest if he don’t want 
to make me D’lieve as he’s 
see’d a gentleman —one 0’ 
them lie-abed, kid-glove 
and softsoap swells—lick 
the best man in Bermondsey 
in a fair stand-up fight! 
Wot do yer say to that ?” 

«© Well, seein’s believin’,” 
retorted the pieman, ‘an’ 
I see’d that ’ere job myself, 
from beginnin’ to end, I 
did. Look ’ere, mates—do 
any on yer know Bob Jack- 
son, the waterman, him as 
they calls ¢ Bruiser Bob ’?” 

“Well, J do a bit—least- 
ways my left heye does,” 
eaid a big hackman, point- 
ing to a bruise that disfig- 
ured one side of his face. 
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“Tf you knows him, then, you’ll know as he’s 
the sort of chap that you’d rayther shake hands 
with than fight. Well, t’other day I ’appened on 
him a-lickin’ one of his kids like one o’clock— 
he’s rayther a way o’ doin’ that, has Bob—when 
by comes a carriage, and a swell pokes his head 
out, and sings out to him: 

“<< Stop that, will you ? How can you be such 
a coward ?” 

“*« Wold yer jaw, or V’ll knock yer head off !’ 
says Bob, hammering the young un harder than 
ever. 

“Then, afore you could say ‘Jack Robinson,’ 
out jumps the swell, whips off his coat, and knocks 
Bob out o’ time in three rounds ; and the last 
time Bob went down he fell with his right ‘and 
under him somehow, and hurt it so bad that he 
couldn’t ha’ held a spoon with it, let alone a oar. 
So then the swell says to him, says he, ‘ You won't 
be able to use that hand for awhile, my man, so I 
must give your family something to live on while 
you’re laid up’ (and he’s done it, too—no lies) ; 
‘but if I ever catch you hurting a child again,’ 


‘: “ONE MOMENT HIS TEETH SEEMED TO BE ALL KNOCKED 
DOWN HIS THROAT.” 
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he says, ‘I'll give you a worse tannin’ nor what 
you’ve got,’ says he.” 

“©All werry fine!” growled Bill, diédainfully ; 
*“but Td like to see any bloomin’ swell as ’ud 
stand-up to me!” 

«And who was the swell, then ! ?” asked several 
voices at once. 

‘“‘Who should he be but the Dook o’ Man- 
chester !” replied the pieman, with a marked 
** what-do-you-say-to-that ” kind of emphasis. 

“What! was it the old dook ?” cried the gen- 
tleman with the bruised countenance. ‘‘ Well, I 
can believe anything of ’im, for he’s a reg’lar mill- 
ing cove, he is. I see’d him once put on the 
gloves with the Battersea Pet, and the Pet had to 
do all he knew to stand up to him—he had, as 
sure as I stand here !” 

But just then the speaker marred the point of 
his closing assurance by tumbling down on his 
nose, amid a roar of laughter from his comrades, 
in the midst of which a hoarse voice suddeuly 
called out : 

“*?Ere yer are, Bill! ’ere’s a hold cove wants a 
cab, and you’re the fust on the rank.” 

Bill the Great turned round, and eyed with a 
look of lordly contempt the “old cove” in ques- 
tion, who was a quiet, meek-looking elderly man 
with a tinge of gray in his short black hair, carry- 
ing asmall black handbag and a threadbare cotton 
umbrella. 

‘*IT take you by the hour, my good man, 
he, in a voice as meek as his aspect. 

“* All serene, old un—but’ave yer got the brads 
(money) to pay for it ?” said Bill, sneeringly, with 
another scornful glance at his fare’s humble ex- 
terior. 

The other drew out a well-worn purse, and, 
opening it, showed that it contained five or six 
guineas and a fair amount of silver. 

“¢ Well, ¢had’ll kiver all hexpenses, sure enough, 
however you may ha’ come by it !” said Thrushall 
the Bold, who (like some other people of far 
higher station) thought that the best way of as- 
serting a manly independence was to be as rude 
as possible to everyone whom he met. ‘‘In you 
get, then, and off we goes !” 

And off they went accordingly, while the com- 
mittee of drivers stood looking meaningly after 
them. 

* Bill’s got a soft un there!” said one, with a 
hoarse chuckle. 

‘Right you are!” cried a second. ‘He'll 
squeeze wotever he likes out of that ’ere bloke. 
I only wish it had been my chance instead 0” 
his’n !” 

Punctually as the hour ended the cab was seen 
coming back ; and all the whips, with-the excep- 
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tion of two or three who had found a job in the 
meantime, gathered round to watch the result. 
Tlonest Bill, of course, tried at once to make out 
that it was over the hour; but his passenger 
mildly appealed to the evidence ofa clock which 
was just striking at that moment, and then Mas- 
ter Bill, unable to dispute such a proof, was fain 
to indemnify hiniself by demanding more than 
double his legal fare. 

And then, to. the blank amazement of the whole 
band (who expected him to submit without a 
murmur to this extortion), the fare quietly but 
firmly refused the demand, stated the right 
amount exactly, and declared that he would not 
give a penny more ! 

Our worthy Bill—who had taken his passen- 
ger for ‘‘a man from the country,” and had never 
dreamed of finding him so well ‘‘up” in London 
cab fares—was furious, and lost no time in show- 
ing it. 

“Well, if that ain’t a mean trick ! to go gettin’ 
up the fares by ’eart, jist to do a pore man out 0’ 
the chance of turnin’ a honest penny! ’Look ’ere, 
old un, I'll fight yer for the money, double or 
quits—that’s a fair hoffer, ain’t it ?” 

“Perfectly fair, my man,” said the other, 
coolly, ‘‘and I have no objection to settle the 
matter in that way, if you wish it. There are 
some creatures for whom a knockdown blow is 
the only argument which they can understand, 
and you seem to be one of them. Are you ready P” 

So saying, the meek stranger (while the look- 
ers-on, petrified by his audacity, were more than 
half inclined to take him for a harmless lunatic) 
quietly turned up his sleeves, and stood ready for 
the combat ! 

Most of the spectators made sure that so un- 
equal a fight must end with the first blow; but a 
few of the ‘‘ knowing ones” now began to doubt 
for the first time whether it was so unequal, after 
all. The stranger’s attitude was the perfection 
of pugilistic science, contrasting very markedly 
with the clumsy strength of the hulking bully, 
whose victories had been won by brute force and 
dogged endurance rather than by any particular 
skill. Moreover, the smaller man, dwarfed as he 
was by his burly foe, was very compactly built, 
and had an unusually long reach of arm. 

At it they went like bulldogs, Bill showering 
his blows like hail, and striving to crush his 
enemy by sheer strength and weight. But he 
might as well have tried to strike a shadow. Hit 
out as he might, his foe seemed always just be- 
yond his reach ; and Bill, panting and enraged, 
and doubly galled by the laughter of his com- 
rades, soon lost his head outright, and laid him- 
self open to attack. 


“ PASSEZ, PASSEZ TOUJOURS 


Crack! How was it done? No one could say ; 
but there was Bill reeling back against the lamp- 
post, with an ugly bruise on his cheek. 

And now poor Bill began to ‘‘ catch it ” in ear- 
nest. One moment his teeth seemed ‘to be all 
knocked down his throat ; then he felt as if his 
eyes were knocked out through the back of his 
head ; then, as if all the breath in his body were 
knocked out through the second buttonhole of 
his coat. It was like fighting a ghost armed with 
a sledge hammer ; for when the stranger was to 
be struck, he was nowhere, and when it came to 
his turn to strike, he seomed to be everywhere. 

Thrice Bill went down as if felled with a club, 
and the last time his head came with such a shock 
against the lamppost that it left him for the time 
being (as one of hia comrades poetically phrased 
it) ‘all nohow.” 
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“< Well, there ain’t no mistake about who’s best 
man ¢his time, that there ain’t !” cried the bruised- 
faced cabman, with surly admiration. <I say, 
guv’nor, who the blazes are you? You fights like 
one o’ the Fancy, blest if yer don’t !” 

‘I am the Duke of Manchester, at your serv- 
ice,” replied the conqueror, as quietly as if noth- 
ing had happened. 

““What! are you the old dook ?” said Bill, 
faintly. <‘‘ Well, dook or no dook, you’re a man, 
hevery inch of yer ; and, arter all, I s’pose you 
can’t ’elp bein’ a lord like yer father afore yer. 
Shake ’ands, and blow me if I ever says a word 
ag’in’ a lord again !” 

The duke warmly grasped the offered hand; 
and from that time forth, whenever his grace 
took a cab from that stand, he always chose that 
of his old antagonist, ‘‘ Thrash-All Bill.” 


* PASSEZ, PASSEZ TOUJOURS!’ 
(After the French of Victor Hugo.) 
By MADISON CAWEIN. 


Because thy chalice cooled the lips of me who thirsted, 
Because my forehead lay pale in thy gentle hand, 

Because from out thy soul I felt the breath, that nursed it, 
Like an aroma blown along a twilight land; 


Because to me was given to hear thy sweet lute’s gladness, 


Wherein the heart unlocked the dungeons of its drouth; 
Because thy tears dropped dew upon my eyclids’ sadness, 
Because my smile bloomed back a blossom on thy mouth; 


Because upon my head from thy high star descended 
A ray that rent the clouds that filled my heart with strife; 
Because, torn from thy wreath of days, to make mine splendid, 
One rose leaf dropped and sank into my stream of life, 


All undenied I cry unto the speeding, hours: 
“Fare on, forever on! Jove cannot age in me; 

Like shadows vanish past with all your withered flowers, 
A flower lives in me that blooms immortally. 


‘‘Filled to the rind the husk that comforts me; nor dashes 
Time's wing beat from my lips its fullness, never less; 

My soul hath more of flame than covers yours with ashes, 
More love, more love my heart, than yours forgetfulness.” 


MEXICAN CUSTOMHOUSE, FROM THE BAY. 


TOPOLOBAMPO: A LATTER-DAY UTOPIA. 


By CHARLES MorEAU HARGER. 


DrEAMs of a Utopia did not begin nor end with 
Sir Thomas More. From Plato to Bellamy, lit- 
erature sparkles with visions of the Might Be. 
Every scheme and plan proposing radical changes 
in the economy of life has been by the conserva- 
tive element of society called Utopian, or its 
equivalent, 

The earlier ideal commonweaiths depended for 
their attractiveness upon superhuman aid. For 
the New Atlantis, the City of the Sun and Sar- 
gasso Island were planned miraculous automata, 
and mysterious forces in air, earth and current, 
to relieve the flesh of the weariness and drudgery 
of existence. Ideal men and women were placed 
amid these surroundings, and little wonder is it 
that the authors of the brilliant castle building 
are able to hold us spellbound. 

In these imaginary kingdoms all wrongs are 
righted, all inequalities leveled, all sorrows wiped 
away. These realms of cloudland may have given 
suggestions for the better government of nations, 
but they remain airy shadow worlds, the result of 


that longing for more love, more happiness, more — 
prosperity, that has ever moved mankind. 

Later theorists, like Fourier, St. Simon, Cabet, 
Tolstoi, and the rest, have proposed a more prac- 
tical class of experiments, yet even their outlines, 
when given the compliment of a test, have disap- 
pointed their supporters. Panaceas for the ills cf 
government are not easily compounded. 

It would seem that busy, rushing America, with 
its hard-headed, money-making instinct, would 
bo free from Utopian romanticism. ‘There is an 
incongruity with our modern life in the schemes 
of the great humanist philosophers. Such mild 
attempts at new social conditions as have been 
seen in the Brook Farm, and similar experiences, 
drew down more of ridicule than sympathy. 

So that it is passing strange to find a serious and 
extensive movement toward realization of Utopian 
promises pushing forward in this last decade of 
the nineteenth century. One is encouraged to 
know that it deals with men and women of to- 
day, and utilizes modern commercial forms in its 
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business transactions, al- 
though it is scarcely fitting 
that its name should be so 
musical and mouthfilling as 
**Topolobampo.” The roll- 
ing syllables bear sugges- 
tions of De Quincey and 
the author of ‘ Rasselas.” 
The projectors of this 
modern departure had in 
view a state wherein the 
government should be all, 
the individual nothing ; 
where every occupation— 
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the distribution of products, 
manufacturing industries, 
commercial and transportatign facilities—should 
be conducted by the commonwealth. Co-opera- 
tion was to be the corner stone of their social 
structure, and its precepts were to be carried to 
their utmost inferences. During the half-decade 
of its existence the organization has followed with 
considerable closeness along these lines. 

The Topolobampo colony had its origin with 
two New Jersey students of M. Godin’s ‘Social 
Palace” at Guise, France—Edward and Marie 
Howland. The former was a deep thinker and 
brilliant writer, the friend of Brisbane, Greeley 
and Dana, and imbued with advanced ideas on 
economics. His sister has, too, become known in 
literature. In 1872, A. K. Owen, a young sur- 


veror for the Mexican Central Railway, had his. 


attention called to the excellent harbor of ‘Topo- 
lobampo, on the west coast of Mexico, a few miles 
north of the southern extremity of the peninsula 
of Old California. Facing the Gulf of California, 
and more than one hundred miles outside the line 
of travel of Pacific steamers, it had escaped notice. 
Two hundred miles to the north is Guaymas, and 
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as far south Mazatlan. It is in the State of Sina- 
loa, and the remarkable depth and protection of 
the harbor is equaled, if at all on the Pacific 
coast, only by that lying behind the Golden Gate, 
thirteen hundred miles northwest. 

The Forty-fourth and Ferty-fifth Congresses 
had reported favorably to them bills to provide 
for the survey of a transcontinental railway with 
its western terminus at the newly discovered bay, 
but the pressure of other measures defeated it. 
President Grant, in his second term, was so im- 
pressed with the possible value of the harbor that 
he ordered a governmental survey of its area and 
surroundings; while the Mexican Government, 
scenting possible advantages, offered a subsidy for 
a railway across Northern Mexico ; but that plan, 
too, fell through for the time being, and Topolo- 
bampo’s harbor was for some years almost for- 
gotten. 

With the proposal of a model co-operative state 
there arose an inquiry for a location, alike re- 
moved from conflicting legislation and the temp- 
tations of surrounding communities of other tastes 

and practices, the lack of 
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which conditions, it was be- 
lieved, had proved fatal to 
previous experiments along 
this line, such as the Brook 
Farm, and the Phalanx at 
Red Wood. The far-off Pa- 
cific harbor was recalled, 
and immediate steps were 
taken to put the bold plans 
of the projectors into action, 
Mr. Owen was and has con- 
tinued to be one of the 
leaders, 

The Mexican Govern- 
ment was glad to make con- 
cessions in order to start a 
settlement in that portion 
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of the nation, and there was secured a tract 
of twenty-nine square miles surrounding the bay. 
As it soon became evident that any improve- 
ment of the colony’s lands, especially by irriga- 
tion, would enhance the value of all other lands 
surrounding, it was deemed wise to purchase a 
sufficient amount to provide for future needs. 
Hence, the company has taken under control, 
either by purchase outright or by contracts and 
options, 250,000 acres, bounded on the north by 
the Fuerte River, on the east and south by Mex- 
ican ranches, with villages here and there, and on 
the west by the Gulf. All this land is subject 
to easy irrigation, and suitable for agricultural 
purposes. Upon the bay is the site of Pacific 
City, planned for the capital of the new state. 
Its broad avenues and boulevards, its parks and 
fountains, all were outlined in the minds of the 
projectors long before there was a colonist on the 
ground, and exist yet only in rose-tinted visions 
of the future. A small ranch to the north on 
Fuerte River, the principal stream of the coast ; 
the Mochis Ranch (80,000 acres, intended for a 
great farm) ; and a camp on the irrigating ditch, 
which leaves the Fuerte River to the northeast, 
constitute the settlements on the colony’s lands. 

Having procured the lands and received from 
the Mexican Government liberal promises and op- 
tions, as well as assurance of protection, nothing 
remained but to interest immigrants and begin 
community life far from the world’s highways, 
outside the echo of the conflict of old-time com- 
petition. 

The financial plans were unique. A gigantic 
company, called the ‘ Crédit Foncier,” was or- 
ganized. Foncier in French is manor or home; 
hence the phrase means credit based upon home 
or stationary property, in contradistinction to 
Crédit Mobilier, based on movable property. Ten 
directors, each in charge of a department of pub- 
lic affairs, and 100,000 shares of stock at $10, each 
based upon one of the lots into which the site of 
Pacific City is divided, were part of the outlines. 
The company holds all the real estate in perpetu- 
ity, selling to its settlers only the right of occn- 
pancy. Shares cannot be sold by members except 
back to the company itself. Officers are elected 
by vote of stockholders as in any corporation, and 
all members are to have dealings only with the 
state. Company scrip, or credits issued for serv- 
ices on the public buildiigs, canals, etc., forms 
the currency of the colony, and is exchangeable 
for shares in the company or their equivalent— 
perpetual leases of blocks of ground. | 

There are many other details of management 
and usage. The essential feature of it all is that 
everything shall be pooled and the affairs of all 
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managed by chosen officers as are the affairs of a 
corporation, and that each shall reeeive according 
to his Jabors and his investment. 

In the original plan even minor details of life 
were managed by statute. Physicians and law- 
yers employed on salaries, use of tobacco discour- 
aged, liquors and wines purchased only at the 
storehouse of the company and exclusively for 
family use, churches and secret societies forbid- 
den but freedom of worship allowed among in- 
dividuals and families, co-operation in cooking, 
apartment houses and governmental journalism 
were among the items of the code of regulations. 
More liberal provisions have since been found ad- 
visable. The mandates of a non-resident directory 
were not always in harmony with existing condi- 
tions, and the colqnists have been allowed to 
formulate their own rules in the forum of proba- 
bly the purest democracy now on earth. 

Block by block, share by share, the stock was 
scattered over the United States until over 15,000 
shares were disposed of, putting %50,000 into the 
treasury. Then, a preliminary visit having been 
made by the leaders to spy out the land with more 
exactness, the order was given to advance on the 
new Canaan. From New York, Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin, Michigan and States further west about 
four hundred colonists in 1886 first made the long 
journey to the location of what they hoped to see 
a model commonwealth. They took with them 
all their worldly possessions and began life anew. 

Guaymas is well out of the world. It is two 
hundred and fifty miles south of Arizona and four 
hundred from San Diego. Typical Mexican life 
pervades it. On the long plaza that fronts the 
government buildings may be seen every stage of 
semi-tropical civilization. Lazy Greasers, hand- 
some sefioritas, rich sefiors and oddly appareled 
Indians jostle one another beneath the spreading 
palms, and were further diversity needed, the 
sailors from many lands coming in from the ships 
in the harbor lend it. Here the colonists un- 
loaded their impedimenta from the cars, and 
waited a vessel to carry them to a yet further 
exile. : 

One might search long before finding a location 
naturally more remarkable than Topolobampo 
Bay and its surroundings. The harbor covers 
fifty square miles, with twenty feet of water over 
the bar at low tide. Its banks are steep, and the 
largest vessels may unload their freight or passen- 
gers on the very shore. 5 

Outside the entrance is a lonely rock towering 
like a monument nearly five hundred feet in 
height. Just at the bar is an island with a mount- 
ain, Mount Joshua, nearly covering it, while an- 
other high hill on the north bank completes the 
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impression of there being a continuous coast, and 
accounts to some extent for the absence of the 
bay from all except the latest maps of Mexico. 
Steaming between the promontories through the 
Straits of Joshua, the vessel rides at ease, safe 
from the huge billows rolling around Cape St. 
Lucas after their long ocean journey. 

Back from the bay spread the plains, and on 
the eastern horizon are the white peaks of the 
Sierra Madre range, bearing their caps of snow 
even under a southern sun. Much of the agri- 
cultural land is owned by rich Mexicans, who rent 
it for pasturage and the rude crop-raising prac- 
ticed by the lover classes. 

Theorizing at home and practicing co-operation 
on the plains of Mexico were found to be very 
different things, and the first experience was one 
of decided inconvenience and trial. Of climate 
there was all that could be desired, but climate 
alone was not sufficient. With a- temperature 
ranging from 52 to 98 degrees, the problem be- 
fore the colonists was less one of combating cold 
than of fighting heat. Ice was unattainable. The 
cellars ran quickly into a loose sandy soil, and 
were scarcely cooler than the light houses above. 
The massive palaces with every convenience of 
modern architecture would solve all this some 
day, they hoped, but the palaces were as yet a 
vision of the future. The present duty consisted 
of raising something to eat—for buy it they could 
not, even had they the money. The vessel that 
went back to Guaymas left a very lonely party on 
the site of Pacific City. 

They found that a dry season had just ended 
during which wheat, rye, oats, barley and nearly 
all vegetables had been a failure, and even the 
Mexican peons were in need of food for them- 
selves. The three months’ supply of food taken 
by each colonist was exhausted before the time 
estimated, and about the only provision purchasa- 
ble was panoche—cane sugar in cakes, similar in 
taste and appearance to commercial maple sugar. 
A little beef and some melons were secured. 
There were fish in the bays and estuaries, but 
there was no way of catching them. <A few were 
speared by night, but until seines could be sent 
for, a three months’ task, there was no other way 
to capture them. The men were hard at work 
conquering the stubborn and rank tropical under- 
growth to make room for fields, while the women 
of the party looked after the modest homes, rude 
cabins made of saplings, thatched with long 
grasses, and having earthen floors and adobe 
walls. Primitive methods of cooking and per- 
forming all domestic duties were a necessity. 
Corn was obtained of the Mexicans, and ground 
by a crude mill made of two heavy stones, one of 
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which was turned by a long sweep. By means of 
this meal a variety was given the menu of camp. 

Then came the rainy season. The roofs did 
not shed the water, and bedding, food and houses 
were soaked by the falling floods. The colonists 
grew discouraged and heartsick—as did those of 
that other elaborately ruled organization headed 
by Oglethorpe 153 years before. The death of 
one of the party added to the gloom, and there 
seemed not a ray of light to break the darkness as 
they followed the body of their associate to his 
last resting place beneath the palms. 

An incident of these times of hardship among 
the colonists is related by a returned member of 
the band. At one time there was a great scarcity 
of good water. That in the Fuerte River amd in 
the shallow wells became so impure from contin- 
ued heat that it seemed death to drink it. At- 
tempts to secure water from the depths of the bay 
were not successful. Search for springs proved 
unavailing, and the increasing sickness became 
alarming. A short time before a band of Mexi- 
can Indians had made a raid on the colony, but 
had done little harm. They camped just outside 
the place, and on the following day one of the In- 
dians came in among the cabins howling with 
pain. He had been bitten by a reptile, presuma- 
bly bya rattlesnake. One of the leading members 
of the colony took pity on the poor fellow, and 
by means of the contents of his flask and medi- 
cine chest soon had the stranger out of danger. 
The Indian expressed no thankfulness, and de- 
parted. 

While the colony was suffering from thirst the 
benevolent-minded leader heard one night a knock 
on the front of his cabin. Going out, he found 
the Indian he had aided. There were no words 
spoken, but by motions the redskin made his ben- 
efactor understand that he would help find water. 
Another colonist was called, and the three went 
down to the bay and entered the Indian’s canoe. 
Silently he paddled through the moonlit waters, 
taking his way down the coast. At last he made 
for a small island, where grew a tall and stately 
palm. Landing, he led the Americans through 
the underbrush to the base of the palm, where 
gushed out of the rocks a spring, pure, cold and 
sparkling as any of the northland. The men 
drank long and deep, and the colony named the 
spring ‘‘Horeb.” The Bible teachings of their 
youth could not be obliterated by the rulings of 
the new state. 

About this time two unique sources of food sup- 
ply were discovered. In April and May great 
droves of sea turtles appeared on the shores of 
the bay and deposited their eggs in the sand. 
On moonlight nights the colonists went out and ' 
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turned the large crustacea on their backs by the 
score, thus detaining them until daylight, when 
the creatures were killed, furnishing an appreci- 
ated delicacy. This incoming of the turtles has 
‘ proved to be permanent, and the numbers seem 
to increase rather than diminish, notwithstanding 
the slaughter. 

High, rocky islands outside the bay were found 
to be the homes of black sea ducks which by the 
thousand congregated to make their nests. The 
first visitors found the island swarming with the 
fowl, and were afraid to land lest they should be 
attacked. ‘There was no danger, however, for the 
birds were timid and left their nests unprotected. 
These nests have furnished eggs for the colony 
since, they being brought over in cracker boxes, 
hundreds of dozens at a trip. 

But many had gone to the colony who should 
not have done so. They failed to realize the 
magnitude of the task of conquering the virgin 
soil that had lain dormant since creation. About 
half the party returned home, discouraged and 
disheartened. The remainder staid by the vent- 
ure, and for three years, their numbers being in- 
creased only by occasional little groups, they 
worked toward their ideal state. They obtained 
life’s necessities by hard labor, and were obliged 
to forego its luxuries. 

In the fall of 1890 over two hundred more went 
to the front, and since then the colony has been 
swelled, until now five hundred are on the ground, 
with arrangements made for at least two consider- 
able parties to be added during 1893. It is some- 
what remarkable that the proportion of women 
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and children is so large, the men being scarcely 
more than forty per cent. of the colony’s strength. 
There has never been a recurrence of the severi- 
ties of the first year’s experience, but the struggle 
has, nevertheless, been a constant one. 

For an important fact was soon discovered : No 
crops could be raised ordinarily without irriga- 
tion. The only chance for this was by means of 
water from the Fuerte River, twenty miles to the 
north. Concessions from the Mexican Govern- 
ment granted the right to the land, and the en- 
thusiastic workers went at the task of building a 
ditch. Seven miles of it was completed in the 
fall of 1892, furnishing irrigation to twenty thou- 
sand acres of the company’s farm. It is capable 
of increased size, making its capacity of irrigation 
one hundred thousand acres. With the comple- 
tion of the ditch the problem of existence has 
been solved, and the theory of the government 
will receive more attention. 

Throughout the colony’s experience the central 
idea under which it was organized has not been 
forgotten. Co-operation has ruled. Every pound 
of grain or fruit raised has been turned into a 
common fund, presided over by a director. Each 
laborer—man, woman or child—working on the 
ditch, on the ranch or on the truck farm of La 
Logia, a four-hundred-acre tract near the river, 
has received payment in company scrip, three 
“credits,” or three dollars a day. The scrip is 
receivable for material from the company’s store- 
house, which has, by means of the farm’s prod- 
uce, the sale of stock to northern investors and 
contributions from friends, usually been fairly well 
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filled. From the nature of the case many credits 
represented work not immediately productive, 
and could not be at once cashed ; but he who la- 
bored has been, at least, fed ; and for him who 
did not there was promised no place. 

A school with half a hundred bright-eyed lads 
and Jasses, in charge of a teacher who receives the 
same wages as the laborers on the farm or ditch, 
cares for the rising genera- 
tion. Sunday is a day of 
recreation and relaxation. 
Regularly on Saturday 
nights there is a ball in the 
large company headquar- 
ters in the centre of the 
camp, where some day, it is 
expected, will rise an im- 
posing government build- 
ing. There is no less of 
gayety and coquetry than 
under northern skies. On 
Sunday afternoons the peo- 
ple gather, and one of the 
leaders reads from the lect- 
ures of scientists and philos- 
ophers, after which comes 
a general discussion—this 
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usually taking the form of the considera- 
tion of ethical subjects. On the days 
immediately following the monthly ar- 
rival of the steamer the news of the out- 
side world is naturally of chief impor- 
tance. 

The colonists have remained together, 
instead of scattering out over the lands. During 
the past year they have been camped along the 
ditch, their temporary homes being moved or re- 
built as the laborers progressed. Occasionally 
excursions through the beautiful tropical woods, 
visits to surrounding Mexican villages, hunting, 
river rides and similar amusements have helped 
give life a zest. 
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The colony’s growth has also brought more 
shipping into the harbor, and visitors are not in- 
frequent to the unique settlement of Americanos, 
whom the Mexicans are totally unable to under- 
stand. 

Theoretically, the directors of the various de- 
partments—agriculture, building, etc.—have been 
rulers in their lines. Practically, there has been 
only the leadership of brains, all working to- 
gether as seemed best, and no serious personal 
disputes having arisen. Co-operation has gov- 
erned in small things as well as in great. Details 
from the ranks have done the cooking in the 
large headquarters building where the unmarried 
men live. The families live by themselves, and 
marriages receive the sanction of the director and 
are then an accomplished fact. The various 
trades and professions are, of course, not all rep- 
resented, but such as are possible are found. It 
can be imagined that there is frequent loneliness, 
especially among the women. The lack of re- 
ligious feeling, the endless grind for material 
things, the years of demand for hopefulness upon 
the spirit of each colonist, have been productive 
of discouragement for many. 

The colony has come to the period in its his- 
tory when it must accomplish more than it has 
yet done or fail. There have been up to this 
time two companies caring for the financial man- 
agement—the Crédit Foncier Company referred 
to already, with Mr. Owen as president, and the 
Kansas-Sinaloa Investment Company, which has 
held the lands in trust for the colonists and taken 
upon itself the burden of the business dealings 
with the outside world. Of this company the 
president is O. B. Hoffman, a wealthy Kansas 
miller and an enthusiast in social reform move- 
ments. To his management the financial inter- 
ests of the colony have owed their preservation. 
The functions of the Crédit Foncier Company 
have been to a great extent theoretical ; of the 
Kansas-Sinaloa Investment Company, practical. 

The plans for the immediate future contem- 
plate an entire reorganization of the two com- 
panies and the formation of a new corporation to 
hold in trust the lands and make contracts with 
such parties as wish to reside upon them, preserv- 
ing the idea of co-operation as originally con- 
ceived. The constitution of this company will be 
submitted to the colonists for their vote, and upon 
their action will depend, its adoption. Living as 
they do under a national government that takes 
little interest in its subjects, and holding conces- 
sions that give them a complete control of their 
large tract of Jand, the colonists are in a position 
to build up a considerable commonwealth if prop- 
erly managed. 
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An important gain to the colony will be the 
railroad projected from the bay to Chihuahua and 
Eagle Pass. Concessions and subsidies are ready, 
but labor and capital are not yet abundant enough 
for the enterprise. The leaders are confident that 
it will be an accomplished fact in the near future, 
however, and are working earnestly to that end. 
If the colony becomes of sufficient size there will 
be no difficulty in interesting capital for the un- 
dertaking. 

As an experiment in co-operation the Topolo- 
bampo colony is decidedly interesting to the stu- 
dent of political science. During its seasons of 
distress there have been reported everywhere the 
details of the suffering, but in spite of this the 
colony has shown an increase of members, and 
those on the ground have been assisted by the en- 
thusiasts at home. It has existed for more than 
half a decade, and even its critics admit that it 
promises to continue. Whether the regulations 
under which the small number of colonists, bound 
together by mutual interests and privations, can 
successfully govern a larger community, acquiring 
property and assuming multiplied duties, remains 
to be seen. It is certain that a liberalizing proc- 
ess will become necessary, and doubtless the par- 
ticipants in the experiment will for years to come 
look with longing upon the land under the Stars 
and Stripes that they have left. The returns upon 
their investment must be dug out of the soil. 
Hard work and many years of it will be necessary 
before anything like a Utopia dawns. The ur- 
gency of the invitation extended to all has drawn 
to the colony many restless and visionary spirits 
not calculated to add strength or business sagacity 
to any enterprise. With a greater measure of 
success more level-headed managers will come to 
the control of things. Already a number of Eu- 
ropean capitalists with socialistic ideas are looking 
with favor upon the experiment and lending their 
wealth and influence to its advancement. 

Bold, curious and unique, the Topolobampo 
colony stands amid nineteenth-century govern- 
ments. If it becomes a fixture and even a frac- 
tion of the projectors’ hopes are realized it will 
prove to be for many a practical solution of 
some of the most puzzling problems of political 
economy. 

The flourishing condition of the Topolobampo 
colony down to date is confirmed by the report of 
Dr. B. A. Wheeler, of Denver, Col., who, having 
lately returned from a visit to that community, 
says to a correspondent of the New York Sun 
(July 13th): ‘*I found the colony in good spirits 
and with every prospect of material prosperity 
from now on. There are about 550 people on 
the ground. Some of them have been there six 
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years. They are a healthy, intelligent class of 
people, and have wonderful faith in the success 
of their undertaking. The colony has 100,000 
acres of land, and about 10,000 acres under culti- 
vation. There is now a main ditch seven miles 
in length and twelve miles of main laterals. 
Water was turned in on July 3d, 1892. Already 
the colonists have demonstrated the wonderful 
productiveness of the soil under irrigation. They 
have also demonstrated that there is a market for 
their products. They have sold $1,200 worth of 
beans from this year’s crop. The potatoes they 
have raised are superior to those in this State. 
Wheat and other grains grow remarkably well 
there, and the fruit crop takes in all varieties 
grown in temperate and semi-tropical regions. 
The colony now has.1,200 orange trees growing 
nicely. Strawberries ripen every month in the 
year. Grapevines from cuttings in January last 
now have bunches on them eight inches long. 
The great object for which the colonists are now 
working is the construction of a railroad so as to 
open the markets of the world to them. Mr. 
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Owen, who is a personal friend of President Diaz 
of the Mexican Republic, has received from the 
government, as a representative of the colonists, 
a concession of 10,000,000 acres of land if he will 
build a road from Topolobampo Bay to Presidio 
del Norte, on the Rio Grande. The undertaking 
is not such a colossal one as might be supposed. 
Most of the preliminary survey has been made, 
and it has been found that a very easy ronte can 
be selected. The colonists will do the work. For 
the first forty miles the road will be across a tree- 
less plain, so that ties will have to be shipped there 
from the north. That, wi!l take cash, and so will 
the rails and the rolling stock. They estimate 
that $200,000 will be necessary to build the first 
forty miles. This they propose to raise by the 
sale to the working people of the north of in- 
come bonds of $100 each. After the first forty 
miles are completed it is believed that the income 
of the road will furnish all the money necessary. 
It will run through the richest mining country in 
the world. Many of the mines have for years 
shipped ore on burros as far as 300 miles.” 
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By VirGintA R. Coxe, 


‘Come home at once. 
gratulations. 

Great Heaven! Twins! what the deuce was the 
matter with humanity ? Dash it all! the tele- 
gram must be for some other fellow, and here I 
have been frightened out of my wits for nothing. 
If I had that messenger boy I’d wring his neck ! 
Made me pay fifty cents on the thing, too. I 
turned the envelope over—yes, the address was 
correct; my name, my hotel. Was it possible 
some one else staying in the house had the same 
name? I walked to the desk. 

‘Anybody in the house by the name of Don- 
ald ?” I asked the clerk. 

“<Nobody but you, Mr. Donald, at present.” 

I turned away with a sigh, thanking Heaven, 
however, that Belden was so small a town, the 
hotel could not afford a telegraph office. Other- 
wise, everybody in the house would be in pusses- 
sion of my secret, and I would have been the talk, 
and perhaps the langhingstock, of the place. 
Had I committed a murder I conld not have been 
more anxious for concealment. A fellow can for- 
give the advent of one baby, but two! I was dis- 
gusted with the world, and especially Helen. 
Lighting a cigarette, I strolled out the door, and 
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down the street to the brick structure that con- 
tained the telegraph office. 

Reaching it, I marched up to the desk, ex- 
claiming, savagely : 

““You sent mea telegram a few minutes ago, 
and I cannot help thinking there must be some 
mistake. Will you have it repeated, and demand 
the number of the house and the street the mes- 
sage came from ?” 

The man obeyed, and in a half-hour I left the 
office a miserable, downhearted man, for the 
message had been repeated and I was now con- 
vinced the tidings were true. 

ITcould not get off that day, but the next I 
packed my trunk and was away on the afternoon 
train. I felt more settled now, and began to view 
things more calmly and logically. I had been 
married two years, and, while my salary as news- 
paper correspondent supported us comfortably 
and even enabled me to save something, I did by 
no means feel able to bear the support of two 
children. One I might have been reconciled to, 
but two! Great Cesar! I could not digest that 
*‘two” yet. Why couldn’t Helen have done 
things the right way ? And why couldn’t Dora 
Laurence have imparted the news more gently ? 
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Then remorse, emanating from a guilty con- 
science, took complete possession of me. Had I 
been kind to Helen in the last year? No. The 
first vear I had taken her about with me, but 
finding it an expensive luxury, I had left her at 
home with the promise that I would be with her 
constantly. Idid go home occasionally, but not 
as frequently as I might have done and as I had 
promised I would do. Again and again I was 
within an hour’s ride of home, but rather than 
sit in a railway car for that length of time I de- 
prived myself of the pleasure of seeing my wife, 
and would spend the evening with the boys, smok- 
ing, drinking and playing cards. And I was 
ifraid she knew it, too. Would she forgive me ? 
|. wondered. After this, I vowed, I would turn 
over a new leaf and give her more of my time. 
Poor girl! I had not been near her for two 
months or more, and was within a hundred miles 
of her all that time. I hoped she would not bear 
malice ; and I really had not the remotest idea 
that anything like this would ocenr. 

At last the train pulled into Willowville, and 
I turned cold as I gathered up my things and 
thought of going home. On the way up I bought 
some hothouse roses as a propitiatory offering 
to Helen. They had received my telegram and 
were expecting me, for my aunt Sarah, Helen’s 
s.ster Dora and Miss Martien were waiting on the 
veranda to greet ine. 

«Thank Heaven, mother-in-law is not here 
was the one silver thought in my cloud. 

“‘Such beauties !” gushed Dora, before I put 
my foot on the first step. : : 

“‘Yes, they are pretty,” I responded, holding 
up the roses for better inspection. ‘ Got them 
at Purselle’s.” 

“Oh, pshaw! I don’t mean the flowers. Who 
is going to look at flowers now? I mean tho ba- 
bies! One looks just like you !” 

“You are blessed, Alan Donald !—dlessed, I 
say, in having two of the finest children I ever 
saw,” said Aunt Sarah, solemnly. ‘‘You ought 
to be a proud man, Alan Donald.” 

“* Just like two Dresden china figures,” chimed 
in Miss Martien, as she gave me the tips of her 
fingers to shake. 

Dresden china would be banished for pottery if 
it looked like what I saw ten minutes later. 

“Come right up,” continned Aunt Sarah. 
*‘TIelen will be so glad to see you; you have 
been away long enough this time.” 

‘And don’t wake the babies,” dictated Dora. 
*€You will be perfectly crazy about them in a 
week, and will want to carry them downtown to 
show them.” 

«*T’ll be hanged if I do!” I muttered. 
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The door was opened, and I was ushered by the 
three women into a room where Ilelen reclined 
on a low lounge, looking very sweet and pretty, 
and remarkably well under the circumstances. I 
stooped down, kissed her tenderly, patted her 
face, stroked her hands, and expressed my sorrow 
that she had had such misfortune during my ab- 
sence. 

‘* Misfortune !” she re-echoed, with much 
strength in her voice. ‘Oh, Alan, you are so 
unappreciative ! to speak of my darlings as a 
misfortune !” 

I apologized, and the three women glared as 
though I had offered to sacrifice them. 

“But, Helen, dear, this is quite a surprise to 
me. You know I did not even suspect——” 

«‘ Yes, yes, 1 know! You were always such an 
unsuspicious dear.” 

‘“*You don’t even ask to see them,” said Aunt 
Sarah, reproachfully. ‘‘ Nurse, bring the treas- 
ures in.” 

**I shall bring onc,” gushed Dora, again ; “I 
can’t keep my hands off them !” and presently a 
stout woman entered, carrying one bundle, and 
Dora followed, bearing another. These bundles 
were unpeeled, or, rather, the tops were lifted off, 
and there were presented to me for inspection 
two of the ugliest babies I ever laid my eyes on. I 
do not know much about babies—they all look alike 
to me—only I know some are redder than others, 
and these were the reddest I ever saw. Ugh! 
they wanted me to kiss them, but I couldn’t—I 
took an oath I wouldn’t, so I made my mustache 
an excuse. 

“One is a boy and one is a girl,” explained 
Miss Martien. ‘We distinguish them by the 
pink and blue ribbons, you know.” 

This is the boy,” said Dora, picking out the 
ugliest ; “and he looks like you. Everybody says 
80.” 

My God! did I look like that toothless, hair- 
less, snub-nosed thing ? I moaned. I wanted to 
scream. ‘* All pride must some day have a fall,” 
they say, but mine had been hurled over a bot- 
tomless precipice in a minute. 

“Dash it all, Dora! I don’t look like that 
thing ” T rebelled, indignantly. 

*©Oh, Alan, dear, to talk so about my little dar- 
lings !” pleaded Helen, and the reproach in her 
voice somehow deterred me from finishing the 
sentence. 

**Don’t you want to hold one ?” queried Aunt 
Sarah. ‘You may, if you like, but you must be 
very careful.” 

“Oh, no,” I answered, recoiling ; “I wouldn’t 
dare ; I—er—might—er—break it !” 

‘‘Well, you can’t put your hands on these 
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treasures, Mr. Donald !” screamed Dora, authori- 
tatively, in my ear. 

I could have choked her—not that I wanted to 
touch the little beasts—I mean the babies—but 
that she should have the -audacity to dictate to 
me in my own house. To silence her, I sought a 
conversation with Helen. 

«* Has it” (indicating the one nearest me) ‘‘any 
teeth ?” 

‘‘ Why, Alan, dear, babies are never born with 
teeth ; and please do not call them ‘it.? That is 
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Dora. <‘‘ Two cribs—they cannot sleep together, 
you know; two baby carriages—have one uphol- 
stered in pink and one in blue, Alan.” 

«“And, Alan, dear,” continued Helen, ‘‘ when 
they commence to go ont they must have real lace 
veils—you know all babies have real lace veils 
nowadays.” 

Go out ! 
forever ! 

One of the bundles commenced to wriggle and 
screw up its face just then, while a sound similar 


If I had my way I would hide them 


‘© pRESENTLY A STOUT WOMAN ENTERED, CARRYING ONE BUNDLE, AND DORA 


FOLLOWED, BEARING ANOTHER, 


the dear little girl you are speaking of. We must 
be thinking about names, you know, and you 
must see Mr. Roberts about baptizing them soon 
—they have to be baptized, you know. Have you 
thought over any names you would like to give 
them ? Ishould like to call the boy ‘ Alan,’ after 
you.” And then she sighed and closed her eyes 
so wearily, I hadn’t the heart to tell her that I did 
not want the little wretch called for me. It 
looked for the world like a cartoon, and I did not 
want a parody on my name. 

“Oh, they will need so many things,” spouted 


” 


to the midnight miauling of a cat filled the 
room. 

«They are hungry,” said Dora. “Never mind, 
precious, you shall have something in a minute.” 

“‘Do they eat ?” I asked. 

«Bat! Alan Donald !” 

“Oh, I forgot ; babies don’t eat when they are 
first hatched—I mean born.” 

This last error was too enormous to be noticed. 

«You must go now,” said Aunt Sarah ; ‘you 
may come back after awhile.” 

“ And, Alan, dear, will you see about the cribs 
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and carriages to-morrow ?” asked Helen, raising 
her head slightly from the pillow. 

I hesitated, not relishing the idea of going 
downtown to buy infant paraphernalia. The con- 
gratulations would be galling, and I felt sure I 
would brain somebody before I got back. Why 
the dence didn’t people condole, instead of grasp- 
ing my hand and “ wishing me joy, old boy,” on 
the accursed luck ? ; 

‘“‘Why couldn’t Dora go?” I remonstrated. 
«‘She seems to be master of ceremonies here.” 

“Oh, Alan, don’t refuse ; all fathers dv that— 
buy their own cribs and carriages. Dora is so in- 
experienced ; and besides she is extravagant, and 
might go far beyond our means.” 

“‘V’ll be confounded if I know what expcrience 
I have had in that line,” I thought ; but I bowed 
to the inevitable, having no idea of giving. Dora 
the run of my pocketbook. 

“Vl go, Helen, I said. “I had a tooth pulled 
without gas last month, and I guess it won’t be 
worse than that.” 

By this time both babies were howling like 
hyenas, making the room an ear-piercing bedlam, 
and I resolved to telegraph the 7: that night, 
urging them to order me to another State without 
delay. 

“Will they always yell like this ?” I asked. 

‘“< Worse!” retorted Dora, who had not been 
addressed, and whom I wanted to throttle. “Just 
wait until they are six months old! then you'll 
have to walk the floor at night.” 

I went to the little room assigned me—two tiny 
mites of humanity had usurped the spacious bed- 
room that used to be mine, and I must put up 
with anything now—threw myself into a chair, 
and began to think. 

First, I must curtail some of my useless extrava- 
gances. It was hard on a fellow, but there was 
no help for it. 

Opening the “ grip,” I took out waiting material 
and proceeded to write letters. It was humiliat- 
ing, but the longer I waited the less courage I 
would have, so I made the plunge then. Carlton 
was about to put my name up at a swell club in 
the city, and as I knew the initiation fee and 
dues would be heavy, I wrote to him first, telling 
him not to present my application for the present. 
I couldn’t bring myself to tell him about the in- 
crease in my family, but informed him that a 
piece of ill luck forced me to defer the pleasure. 
“I can’t join a club like that without sponding 
money freely, my boy, and I do not feel able to 
do that just now,” I added. It was like sending 
out my death warrant, but I did it. Then I wrote 
to my tailor. Only the week before I had ordered 
a handsome suit not absolutely needful, so I coun- 
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termanded the order, and sent out several similar 
missives. 

The next morning—great gods! will I ever 
forget that next morning ?—I was entreated to go 
downtown on a shopping expedition. 

“Don’t put it off until to-morrow,” persuaded 
Helen, ‘‘ because you might be called away any 
day, and I would go like to have the darling babies 
christened before you go. Have you thought 
about names, Alan ?” , , 

No, I had not thought about names, but I 
didn’t care a rap what they were called—anything 
would do, I thonght. 

“Oh, Alan! Alan! you will kill me!” moaned 
Helen. <‘‘My babies!—they are my babies you 
are abusing.” And I hastily endeavored to smooth 
over my thoughtlessness, for the sight of a woman 
in tears always makes me want to swear. All this 
time Dora and Miss Martien were dangling the 
little demons before my face, and the one Dora 
held leered at me with eyes the color of butter- 
milk. 

«‘You ought to be ashamed of yourself, Alan 
Donald,” snapped Dora, “to talk that way to 
your poor sick wife !” 

It made my heart lighter when I remembered 


-that Dora spent her life with my mother-in-law 


and meek humility was her portion at home. 

“‘T have looked through the whole dictionary 
and cannot find two names good enough for 
them,” put in Helen, 

To restoro peace cnd harmony, I promised to 
write to the minister and then go downtown and 
purchase two cribs and two baby carriages. The 
nurse wheeled a desk before me, and I wrote: 


“Dear Mr. Rozerts: Ihave had the misfortune to have 
twins, and would like for you to come up Thursday after- 
noon and baptize them, as I may be called away from home 
at any day. Yours very truly, Auan Donaup.” 


«‘That will never do! That is terrible! That 
is sacrilegious !” shrieked all the women when I 
read the note aloud. ‘‘ Why will you persist in 
calling the treasures a misfortune ?” 

Then, with the aid of the four, J wrote some- 
thing quite different which broke the news more 
gently to our rector, and was pronounced ‘‘ quite 
correct ” by the odious, officious Dora. Sealing 
this, I got my overcoat and hat, was coached for 
the shopping expedition, and set out to do the 
most galling thing of my life. 

“Only select the things, Alan,” had been Hel- 
en’s parting injunction ; ‘ but they are not to be 
sent up until next week, and, of course, we will 
not pay for them un:il they are delivered.” 

When I got to the furniture store I came boldly 
out with what I wanted. 
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‘© Cribs ? Oh, yes, sir. Walk this way, please,” 
returned the man, politely, looking astonished, 
nevertheless, for he knew who I was, and that 
this was the first. 

“‘ Now, our line is rather low at present,” be- 
gan the clerk ; ‘“‘but if you want something real 
handsome, I can get you one out from the city in 
three days.” 

‘©No, never mind ; anything you have will do.” 

Seven or eight cribs were rolled out for my in- 
spection, and I selected one. Then the hard part 
came. : 

“<T want—er—two of them,” I blurted out. 

“‘Certainly, sir,” replied the clerk, but he 
looked as though he thought I had opened a 
foundling hospital. 

** Not to be delivered until next week, and will 
be paid for when delivered,” I said, as I turned 
to go. 

“‘ What kind of mattresses will you have, sir ? 
—I mean what quality of hair ?” 

“© Oh, I don’t care what you put in them ; suit 
yourself.” Then my conscience smote me for 
indifference to my own flesh and blood, and I 
added : ‘‘ Give me the best you have.” 

The next purchase required more nerve, for the 
proprietor was a personal friend and all the clerks 
knew me rather well. 

“Barr,” I began, boldly, as he shook me 
warmly by the hand, ‘‘I want to look at baby 
carriages.” 

“*Been made a godfather, Mr. Donald ?” he 
asked, as we walked together toward the back of 
the store. 

Barr was talkative, and of a most inquiring 
mind. You could not price an article in his store 
that he did not want to know who it was for and 
all about it ; yet he was such a good-natured, ac- 
commodating fellow, nobody ever thought of re- 
senting what he was pleased to term “interest.” 
I knew he would learn the truth some time, so I 
smiled weakly and replied : 

*©No; the fact is, I’ve—I mean my wife has 
twins.” 

“‘ What! You don’t say so!” broke out Barr, 
joyously, catching both my hands in his own and 
nearly shaking my arms from their sockets. ‘‘ My 
dear fellow, I wish you all the joy in the world !” 

He seemed confoundedly happy over my poor 
luck, and I couldn’t make out if he was joyous 
because they did not belong to him, or because 
he was going to sell me two baby carriages. 

“Well, well, well!” he kept repeating, as he 
rolled out one vehicle after another and invited 
me to try them to see how easily they would go. 
“<I never was so surprised in all my life. Boys 
or girls? And which one looks like its father ?”’ 
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‘Neither one,” I replied, curtly.: ‘“‘ How much 
is that carriage ?” 

‘Forty dollars. The upholstering is very fine ; 
silk plush and hair cushions. The parasols will 
be extra. Of course you'll want handsome lace 
lined with silk. This is only a sample; we up- 
holster the carriages to order, and order parasols 
from the city.” 

‘Give me something cheaper ; two carriages 
will be eighty dollars, and the parasols will run 
them up toa hundred. I can’t afford that ; I’ve 
just bought cribs.” 

‘But the first, you know, Mr. Donald ; and 
twins—just think of that !” 

“*Can’t help it ; give me something cheaper.” 

«* This is a nice one,” he went on, hauling out 
another, ‘and it’s quite reasonable. Just roll 
that across the floor and see how easy it runs.” 

«You don’t expect me to roll them about, do 
you ?” I exclaimed, indignantly, and declining his 
offer. 

All this time Barr was explaining my good fort- 
une (?) to the clerks and everybody who came into 
the store, and I was receiving congratulations on 
all sides. I never could understand why the 
deuce they congratulated me; J. didn’t have 
them. J : 

‘Tl take those two,” I said, anxious to get 
out of the place ; ‘‘one is to be in pink and the 
other in blue, and they are to be sent up next 
week.” 

‘* Lunch is ready,” said Annie, as she opened 
the front door. ‘‘ If you will walk into the din- 
ing room I'll serve it at once. Let me take your 
coat and hat.” 

I went into the dining room, and there, at the 
head of the table, sat— Helen! Around her were 
Miss Martien and that detestable Dora, choking 
with laughter, while Aunt Sarah sat near, making 
tea. : : 

“By Jove, Helen! are you mad? This will 
kill you! Let me carry you right up again !” 
and a horrible fear crossed my mind that she 
never would recover from this imprudence. 

“Alan, dear,” she began, laughing fit to split 
her sides and putting her white hand on my arm, 
“we cannot keep the joke any longer, for I hate 
to stay upstairs, and I do’ hate to see you so wor- 
ried, so I am going to tell. It is all a joke about 
the babies ; they don’t belong to us at all. I only 
borrowed them for the occasion, just to fool you 
with and have some fun. Now don’t get angry 
with me, dear, and I promise never to deceive 
you again.” ; 

Screams of laughter followed this confession, 
and the cold perspiration stood out on my face as 
I tried to suppress my anger. 
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“‘T am glad to hear the truth,” I burst out, 
“but I don’t see where the fun comes in. You’ve 
made me make an infernal ass of myself all over 
the town! Why did you let me write that note 
to the rector ?” 

“¢Tt did not go, dear.” 

«< And here I’ve bought two cribs and baby car- 
riages—you can pay for those out of your monthly 
allowance, madam !” 

“‘The orders will be countermanded this very 
afternoon,” reassured Helen, who was not laugh- 
ing so much when she saw I was angrier than she 
reckoned on. 

“‘Did Barr know ? 
make a fool of me ?” 

“‘No; he had no idea it was a trick—he was 
fooled as much as you were. Don’t be so hard 
on us, Alan—I did not think you would be so 
angry, or else I wouldn’t have done it for the 
world.” 

And here Helen burst into tears. I was furi- 
ous, and did not even attempt to comfort her. 
Her prank had upset my mind for over forty- 
eight hours, caused me to withdraw my name 
from presentation to the club, and worst of all, 
had caused me to make an ass of myself down- 
town. 

Of course, the boys would get hold of the 
matter and I would never hear the end. 

«*And you, too, Aunt Sarah,” I said, reproach- 
fully ; ‘<I never did think you could enter into a 
conspiracy against me.” 

“‘T did not think you would take it so seriously, 
and the girls begged so hard; and then I thought 
you deserved a little lesson for leaving Helen alone 
such a length of time when you have been so near 
for two months. Drink some tea, eat your Iunch- 
eon and then you will fecl better,” was all the 
apology I got from Aunt Sarah. 

“Really, Alan, one would think, from your 
manner, that you were disappointed that the 
babies are not yours after all!” loftily observed 
Miss Dora. 

I always hated Dora, and resolved then and 
there to spend more time at my home for the sole 
purpose of keeping her away from it. Iam going 
to try to marry her to Tom Gibson—he will make 
her the most wretched husband of any man I 
know, and then I shall feel avenged. 

That afternoon, Dora, Miss Martien and Aunt 
Sarah went home, and Helen and I were left 
alone. She, poor girl, wept and showed such a 
repentant spirit, I graciously condescended to 
make friends again. 

‘‘Where did you pick up those babies?” I 
asked, when she was explaining the affair all over 
to me that evening, 
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‘“«The woman who was with them—the nurse, 
you know—is the mother, and they are three 
weeks old. She lives in one of those small houses 
in the back lane, and when I feel charitably in- 
clined I go there to expend feelings and small 
change. We engaged her for last evening and 
this morning, and borrowed some of Mrs. Lacy’s 
elegant baby clothes.” 

About a week from that time I remarked to 
TIelen that I would have to leave her again—only 
for a short time—but before I went I should like 
to give a dinner at Terry’s new restaurant toa 
few of our friends. 

“¢Only an informal affair, you know, and it will 
be much less trouble given there than at home. 
Besides, Terry is just starting out, and we must 
encourage him.” 

Helen clapped her hands with delight, and ex- 
claimed : 

“«That will be lovely ! 
course ?” ‘ 

“Oh, certainly ; nothing in this family would 
be a success without Dora.” 

«And Evelyn Martien and ee 

“‘ Yes ; you will invite the girls, and let each in- 
vite her escort.” 

«« That’s the very thing !” exclaimed Helen. “It 
will be so original, and as I know who each girl 
will invite, it will be quite a family party.” 

“Let me see,” I mused. , ‘‘I want it to be a 
success, so I must think up some kind of a sur- 
prisc—I guess I can fix np something.” 

‘© Yes, a dance afterward, or——” 

“Till have something anyway—you can tell 
them a dinner and some kind of a surprise after- 
ward.” 

Helen was jubilant ; bade her guests ; unpacked 
her best dinner dress, and held several consulta- 
tions with Dora about the way they should wear 
their hair. ; ; 

To Terry, a good-natured fellow, I unfolded 
my plans, and he assisted me ably in carrying 
them out. The arrangement was that all should 
mect at my mother-in-law’s house and from there 
go to dinner in a body; but that evening I in- 
formed Helen that the perfection of several minor 
details would force me to leave her at her 
mother’s to come with the rest, while I went on 
to Terry’s, where I should meet her and them 
later on. 

At eight o’clock I was in the night express, on 
my way to Baltimore, and my assembled guests, 
gorgeous in all the paraphernalia and war paint 
they possessed, buoyant with the prospect of an 
exhilarating evening, were ascending the stairs 
en masse, escorted by two of Terry’s most pompous 
waiters, who bowed, scraped, took overcoats and 
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wraps, opened the private dining room and showed 
—no table, no dinner, no flowers, no favors; only 
a row of gas jets twinkling across the wall, which 
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sparkled and intensified the glowing letters which 
read: ‘‘ With the Compliments of the Twins !” 
Thus I liquidated my debt to that crowd ! 


A FIRE HUNT. 


AN idea was suggested to my companion ina 
hunting excursion that promised us plenty of 
both sport and venison for the next hunt, which 
was to take place by night. This idea he com- 
municated to me for my approval. I readily gave 
my consent, as I saw in the proposal the chances 
of enjoying a very rare sport. That sport was to 
be a fire hunt; but not as usually practiced among 
backwoodsmen, by carrying a torch through the 
woods. Onr torch was to float upon the water, 
while we were snugly seated beside it ; in other 
words, we would carry our torch in a canoe, and, 
floating downstream, wonld shoct the deer that 
happened to be upon the banks drinking, or cool- 
ing their hoofs in the water. 

Thad heard of the plan, but had never prac- 
ticed it, although I was desirous of so doing. 
Dick had often killed deer in this way, and there- 
fore knew all about it. It was agreed then that 
upon the following night we would try the experi- 
ment. 

During the next day Dick and I proceeded in 
our preparations without saying anything to any- 
one. It was our design to keep our night hunt a 
secret, lest we might be unsuccessful and yet 
laughed at for our pains. On the other hand, 
should we succeed in killing a goodly number of 
long-tails, it would be time enough to let it be 
known how wo had managed matters. 

We had little difficulty in keeping our designs 
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to ourselves. Everyone was busy with his own 
affairs, and took no heed of our manceuvres. 
Our chief difficulty lay in procuring a boat ; but 
for the consideration of a few loads of powder we 
at length borrowed an old canoe that belonged to 
one of the Flathead Indians, a sort of hanger-on 
of the post. ‘This craft was simply a log of the 
cottonwood (Populus candicans), rudely hollowed 
out by means of an ax, and slightly rounded at 
the ends to produce the canoe shape. It was that 
species of water craft popularly known through- 
out Western America as a ‘* dugout,” a phrase 
which explains itself. It was both old and rick- 
ety, but after a short inspection Blue Dick de- 
elared it would do “ first-rate.” 

Our next move was to prepare our torch. For 
this we had to make an excursion to the neigh- 
boring hills, where we found the very material 
we wanted—the dry knots of the pitch-pine tree 
(Pinus rigida). A large segment of birch bark 
was then sought for and obtained, and our im- 
plements were complete. At twilight all was 
ready, and stepping into our dugout, we paddled 
silently downstream. 

As soon as we had got out of the neighborhood 
of the post we lighted our torch. This was 
placed in a large frying pan out upon the bow, 
and was in reality rather a fire of pine knots than 
atorch. It blazed up brightly, throwing a glare 
over the surface of the stream, and reflecting in 
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red light every object upon both banks. We, on 
the other hand, were completely hidden from 
view by means of the birch-bark screen, which 
stood up between us and the torch. 

As soon as we were fairly under way I yielded 
up the paddle to Dick, who now assigned to him- 
self the double office of guiding the dugout and 
keeping the torch trimmed. I was to look to the 
shooting, so, placing my trusty rifle across my 
thighs, I sat alternately scanning both banks as 
we glided along. 

«Yonder !” muttered a voice that roused me 
from my reverie. 

It was Dick who spoke; and in the dark shad- 
ow of the birch bark I could see one of his arms 
extended, and pointing to the right bank. My 
eyes followed the direction indicated ; they soon 
rested upon two small objects, that from the 
darker background of the foliage appeared bright 
and luminous. These objects were round and 
close to each other; and at a glance I knew them 
to be the eyes of some animal reflecting the light 
of our torch. 

My companion whispered me that they were 
the eyes of a deer. I took sight with my rifle, 
aiming as nearly as I could midway between the 
luminous spots. I pulled trigger, and my true 
piece cracked like a whip. The report was not loud 
enough to drown the noises that came back from 
the shore. There was a rustling of leaves, fol- 
lowed by a plunge as of some body falling into 
the water. 

Dick turned the head of the dugout and pad- 
dled her up to the bank. The torch, blazing 
brightly, lit up the scene ahead of us, and our 
eyes were gratified by the sight ofa fine buck that 
had fallen dead into the river. He was about be- 
ing drawn into the eddy of the current, but Dick 
prevented this, and, seizing him by the antlers, 
soon deposited him in the bottom of the dugout. 

I need hardly say that this sport was extremely 
exciting ; and we had got many miles from the 
post without thinking either of the distance or 
the fact that we should be under the disagreeable 
necessity of paddling the old Flathead’s canoe 
every inch of the way back again. 

The first thing that suggested a return to 
either of us was the fact that our pine knots had 
run out ; Dick had just piled the last of them in 
the frying pan. At this moment a noise sounded 
in our ears that caused us some feelings of alarm. 
It was the noise of falling water. 

The first impulse of my companion, upon catch- 
ing the sound, was to stop the progress of the 
dugout, which in a few seconds he succeeded in 
doing ; but by this time our torch had shown us 
that there was a sharp turning in the river, with 
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a long reach of smooth water below. The cas- 
cade, therefore, could not be in our stream, but 
in some tributary that fell into it near the bend. 
On seeing this, Dick turned his paddle, and per- 
mitted the dugout once more to float with the 
current. We could see the fall at a little distance, 
through the branches of the trees; and as we 
swept on its foaming sheet reflected the light of 
our torch like-shining metal. 

We had scarcely passed this point when my at- 
tention was attracted by a pair of fiery orbs that 
glistened out of some low bushes upon the left 
bank of the river. I saw that they were the eyes 
of some animal, but what kind of animal I could 
not guess. I knew they were not the eyes of a 
deer. Their peculiar scintillation, their lesser 
size, the wide space between them, all convinced 
me that they were not deer’s eyes. Moreover, 
they moved at times as if the head of the animal 
was carried about in irregular circles. This is 
never the case with the eyes of a deer, which 
either pass hurriedly from point to point, or re- 
main with a fixed and steadfast gaze. I knew, 
therefore, it was no deer; but no matter what, it 
was some wild creature, and all are alike game to 
the prairie hunter. 

I took aim and pulled the trigger. While 
doing so I heard the voice of my companion 
warning me, as I thought, not to fire. I won- 
dered at this admonition, but it was too late to 
heed it, for it had been uttered almost simultane- 
ously with the report of my rifle. 

I first looked to the bank to witness the effect 
of my shot. To my great surprise the eyes were 
still there, gleaming from the bushes as brightly 
usever! Had I missed my aim? It is true the 
voice of my companion had somewhat disconcerted 
me; but I still believed that my bullet must 
have sped truly, as it had been delivered with a 
good aim. 

As [ turned to Dick for an explanation a new 
sound fell upon my ears that explained all, at the 
same time causing me no slight feeling of alarm. 
It was a sound not unlike that sometimes uttered 
by terrified swine, but still louder and more threat- 
ening. I knew it well—I knew it was the snort 
of the grizzly bear. 

Of all American animals, the grizzly bear is the 
most to be dreaded. Armed or unarmed, man is 
no match for him, and even the courageous hunter 
of these parts shuns the encounter. This was 
why my companion had admonished me not to 
fire. I thought I had missed ; it was not so. 
My bullet had hit and stung the fierce brute to 
madness ; and a quick cracking among the 
bushes was immediately followed by a heavy 
plunge, and the bear was in the water. 
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*©Good heavens ! he’s after us !” cried Dick, in 
accents of alarm, at the same time propelling the 
dugout with all his might.’ It proved true enough 
that the bear was after'us, and the very first plunge 
had brought his nose almost up to the side of the 
canoe. However, a few well-directed strokes of 
the paddle set us in quick motion, and we were 
soon gliding rapidly downstream, followed by the 
enraged animal, that every now and then uttered 
one of his fierce snorts. 

What rendered our situation a terrible one was 
that we could not now see the bear nor tell how 
far he might be from us. All to the rear of the 
canoe was of a pitchy darkness, in consequence 
of the screen of birch bark. No object could be 
distinguished in that direction, and it was only 
by hearing him that we could tell he was still 
some yards off. The snorts, however, were more 
or less distinct as heard amid the varying roar of 
the waterfall ; and sometimes they seemed as if 
the snout from which they proceeded was close 
up to our stern. We knew that if he once laid 
his paw upon the canoe we should either be 
sunk or compelled to leap out and swim for it. 
We knew, moreover, that such an event would 
be certain death to one of us at least. I need 
hardly affirm that my companion used his paddle 
with the energy of despair. I assisted him as 
much as was in my power with the butt end of 
my gun, which was empty; on account of the 
hurry and darkness, I had not attempted to re- 
load it. 

We had shot downstream for a hundred yards 
or so, and were about congratulating ourselves on 
the prospect of .an escape from the bear, when a 
new object of dread presented itself to our terri- 
fied imaginations. 

This object was the sound of falling water, but 
not as before coming from some tributary stream. 
No, it was a fall of the river upon which we were 
floating, and evidently only a short distance below 
us! We were, in fact, within less than one hun- 
dred yards of it. 

Our excitement in consequence of being pur- 
sued by the bear, as well as the fact that the 
sough of the cascade above still filled our ears, 
had prevented us from perceiving this new danger 
until we had approached it. 

A shout of terror and warning from my com- 
panion seemed the echo of one I had myself ut- 
tered. Both of us understood the peril of our 
situation, and both, without speaking another 
word, set about attempting to stop the boat. 

We paddled with all our strength, he with the 
oar, while I used the flat butt of my rifle. We 
had succeeded in bringing her to’a sort of equi- 
librium, and were in hopes of being able to force 
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her toward the bank, when all at once we heard 
a heavy object strike against the stern. At the 
same moment the bow rose up in the air, and a 
number of the burning pine knots fell back into 
the bottom of the canoe. They still continued to 
blaze, and their light, now falling toward the 
stern, showed us a fearful object. 

The bear had seized hold of the dugout, and 
his fierce head and long, curving claws were vis- 
ible over the edge. Although the little craft 
danced about upon the water and was likely to be 
turned keel upward, the animal showed no inten- 
tion of relaxing his hold; but, on the contrary, 
seemed every moment mounting higher into the 
canoe. 

Our peril was now extreme. We knew it, and 
the knowledge half paralyzed us. Both of us 
had started up, and for some moments half sat, 
half crouched, uncertain how to act. Should we 
use the paddles and get the canoe ashore, it would 
only be to throw ourselves into the jaws of the 
bear. On the other hand, we could not remain 
as we were, for in a few seconds we should be 
drifted over the falls; and how high these were 
we knew not. We had never heard of them ; 
they might be fifty feet, they might be a:hundred. 
High enough they were, no doubt, to precipitate 
us into eternity. { 

The prospect was appalling, and our thoughts 
ran rapidly. Quick action was required. I could 
think of no other than to lean sternward and 
strike at the bear with my clubbed rifle. At the 
same time I called upon my companion to p:ddle 
for the shore. We preferred, under all circum- 
stances, risking the chances of a land encounter 
with our grizzly antagonist. 

I had succeeded in keeping the bear out of the 
canoe by several well-planted blows upon the 
snout, and Dick was equally successful in forcing 
the dugout nearer to the bank, when a sharp 
crack reached my ears, followed by a terrified cry 
from my companion. 

I glanced suddenly round to ascertain the cause 
of these demonstrations. Dick held in his hand 
a short round stick, which I recognized as the 
shaft of the paddle. The blade had snapped off, 
and was floating away on the surface. 

We were now helpless. The ménage of the 
canoe was no longer possible. Over the falls she 
must go. 

We thought of leaping out, but it was too late. 
We were almost upon the edge, and the black 
current that bore our craft along would have car- 
ried our bodies with like velocity. We could not 
have made a dozen strokes before we should be 
swept to the brink ; it was too late. 

We both saw this; and each knew the feelings 
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of the other, for we felt alike. Neither spoke; into the canoe, he contented himself with holding 
but crouching down and holding the gunwales of fast to the stern, evidently under some alarm. 


the canoe, we awaited the awful moment. The The torch still blazed and the canoe was catching 


bear seemed to have some apprehension as well; fire; perhaps this it was that alarmed the bear. 
for, instead of continuing his endeavors to climb The last circumstance gave us at the moment but 


“I HAD SUCCEEDED IN KEEPING THE BEAR OUT OF THE CANOE BY SEVERAL 
WELL-PLANTED BLOWS UPON THE SNOUT.” 


MET ON THE MIDWAY. 


little concern; the greater danger eclipsed the 
less. We had hardly noticed it, when we felt that 
we were going over. 

The canoe shot forward as if propelled by some 
projectile force. Then came a loud crash, as 
though we had dropped upon a hard rock. Water 
and spray and froth were dashed over our bodies ; 
and the next moment, to our surprise, as well as 
delight, we felt ourselves still alive, and seated in 
the canoe, which was floating gently in still, 
smooth water. 

It was quite dark, for the torch had been ex- 
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tinguished ; but even in the darkness we could 
perceive the bear swimming and floundering near 
the boat. To our great satisfaction we saw him 
heading for the shore, and widening the distance 
between himself and us with all the haste he 
could make. The unexpected precipitation over 
the falls had cooled his courage, if not his hos- 
tility. 

Dick and I heeded the canoe, now half full 
of water, for the opposite bank, which we con- 
trived to reach by using the rifle and our hands 
as paddles. 


MET ON 


THE MIDWAY. 


By HELEN M. WINSLow. 


MELINDA Maysury rode down through the 
Midway Plaisance in a wheeled chair. Directly 
in front of her stalked three Nubians in faded 
blue costumes, which she mentally termed ‘ out- 
landish.” A group of Turks in full trousers and 
red fezes sauntered toward her. <A couple of 
ferocious Prussian soldiers were at her left, play- 
fully teasing a Javanese boy. In the distance, 
scattered among the crowds of Americans—well 
dressed, according to our code of fashion, but 
doubtless as ‘‘ outlandish” in the eyes of these 
strange people as they seemed to Miss Melinda— 
were an gyptian, a Moor, a Bedouin, a Cossack. 
At one side, as she drew nearer the Chinese The- 
atre, its almond-eyed orchestra sent forth terrible 
bursts of sound, whanging their various unnam- 
able instruments with fiendish Celestial glee. 
Miss Maybury put her fingers in her ears, and 
ejaculated the one expression comprehensible to 
all nations, ‘ Ilumph !” 

Her patient college boy hurried his pace, run- 
ning the chair against a handsome Greek attired 
in a richly embroidered crimson coat. Miss May- 
bury felt the shock, and half turned to apologize ; 
but seeing that it was only ‘“‘one of them hea- 
then,” she sat back in the chair and replaced her 
fingers in her ears. The pigtailed vender of 
tickets at tho theatre entrance saw it, and winked 
horribly to the chair boy. Miss Melinda was look- 
ing the other way. 

It was a strange place for Melinda Maybury. 
Ta fact, she was saying to herself at this very mo- 
ment: 

“< Tf anybody’d told me a year ago I'd a-been so 
foolish as to ’ave left Pottstown an’ come to the 
World’s Fair, ’d a-thought they was crazy. Aw’ 
now here I be. An’ I’m so completely wore out 
with seein’ so much an’ trayelin’ so fur, thet I 


skercely know whether I’m in my five senses or 
out on ’em.” 

Life in Pottstown Corners had not given her 
great opportunities. But Melinda Maybury had 
not kept her eyes and ears closed during her 
thirty-seven years, and both daily papers and 
monthly magazines find their way into the most 
retired Vermont hamlets nowadays. So when 
her father’s cousin Jonathan, who had gone West 
thirty years before, wrote on, inviting the family, 
collectively and individually, to his house in Evans- 
ton, if they should visit the World’s Fair, she had 
suddenly decided to go forth and alone. 

It was an unwarrantable piece of extravagance, 
as all the village-decided. Although the problem 
of her ‘‘keep” was settled, there would be the 
fare (at reduced rates) and her incidental ex- 
penses. ‘I'he trip would cost her at least fifty 
dollars. And fifty dollars is a good deal of money 
for a lone woman to pay out for luxuries, espe- 
cially if she live in Pottstown Corners. 

Yes, the Midway Plaisance was a strange place 
for Melinda Maybury, who had never seen a for- 
eigner in her life except the Canadian French— 
“Canucks” she called them—from over the bor- 
der, two colored people who had strayed off up 
to Pottstown, and one Englishman direct from 
Sussex. Afterward she declared that her head 
was temporarily turned. 

“©T see so much that I didn’t sense nothin’,” 
she said. ‘ My mind was all in a jumble, and I 
couldn’t make head nor tail of anything ; and, 
considerin’ everything, it ain’t any wonder if I 
acted like a fool.” 

The rolling chair was an extravagance which 
she apologized for only with this excuse. .She 
could not afford to come over every day from 
Evanston, so she came every other day, brought 
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her lunch from Consin Jonathan’s, and staid un- 
til night. 

She dared not risk her life on the Lagoon. 
The Intermural cars were too dangerous to be 
thought of. The sedan chairs were heathenish 
relics of a barbarous country ; and on no account 
would she, a Christian woman, so forget her duty 
to the world as to get into one and be jolted and 
jerked over the grounds by a man in a varicolored 
bloomer costume and ared hat. Not if Melinda 
Maybury knew herself. But those seductive roll- 
ing chairs had tempted her every time she had 
come to the Fair. When she found herself alone 
there for the first time, and had discovered that 
these fresh young boys in uniform were college 
students trying to pay their way by pushing these 
chairs about (an occupation for which she. had 
been mentally chiding them), she succumbed. 
She hired a boy for one hour, and felt, perhaps 
for the first time in her life, like a lady of elegant 
leisnre. 

The Chinese orchestra stopped to rest their 
arms and, presumably, to moisten their throats. 
Miss Maybury took her hands from her ears. 
Strains of music that she could understand 
floated down from the German Village. Perhaps 
the pigtailed Celestial detects no music in ‘* The 
Heart Bowed Down,” but Miss Maybury did. 
She had not thought of it for years. The air, 
mingling curiously with the strange jargon of the 
Plaisance, but never losing itself, carried her back 
eighteen years. For an instant the Moorish Pal- 
ace and Solomon’s Temple were replaced in her 
vision by a gently flowing river in Vermont. She 
was on a shaded path and the air redolent with 
clover perfume. A brawny, red-cheeked young 
man was by her side, and he was whistling that 
tune. Again, she sat on the front doorstone un- 
der the blossoming lilacs, and he was coming 
gayly up the road, singing, Iustily, “The Heart 
Bowed Down.” And, again, at a church pic- 
nic 

“©Your hour’s up, ma’am. Would you like me 
to go farther ?” 

On the Midway Plaisance again ; the Amazons, 
the Algerians, the Moquis, a Liberian in white 
garb. 

““No, no!” she gasped, confusedly. 
walk.” 

She bréught out a worn little leather porte- 
monnaie and counted out seventy-five cents. 

“‘You’ve done well,” she said, handing it to 
the youth, ‘‘and made it real pleasant for me.” 

He touched his hat, and thanking her, wheeled 
his chair one side, ready for the next customer. 
Miss Maybury looked around her, There was the 
Street in Old Vienna. It was picturesque on the 
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outside, but it cost twenty-five cents to see the in- 
terior. Melinda Maybury had but few twenty- 
five-cent pieces to spare ; and sh» had rather set 
her heart on visiting the Irish Village. Some- 
body had told her about their old-fashioned ways 
of carding and spinning wool, and the beautiful 
lace that is made over a pillow. There was some; 
thing in these industries that appealed to Miss 
Maybury; something that struck a responsive 
chord in her bosom. 

“*T’ll just look at these queer places on the ont- 
side and then go up to the Irish Village,” she told 
herself. 

Again the German band, and again the familiar 
song. 

“‘T wonder what ever became of Enos Fair- 
child !” she mused ag she examined the hiero- 
glyphics on an obelisk at her right, ‘‘an’ why he 
didn’t write! Not a word sence he went West ; 
but there was some good reason. Enos was true 
to me, I know. His letters miscarried ; Jane 
Snow was postmistress then. I shall always be- 
lieve that was the reason.” 

A portly, handsome man, with the unmistaka- 
ble stamp of success and position on his face, 
went past her at this moment. An elegantly 
dressed woman and two children made up the 
fine-looking family party. Melinda Maybury went 
on, happening to fall in behind them, and they 
all went down the street in a bunch. 

“Oh, papa,” she heard the boy exclaim, “ let’s 
all go and ride on the big wheel !” 

«* Please, papa !” chimed in the little girl. 

There was a little discussion between the elders, 
and then they consented. Their talk floated idly 
upon Miss Maybury’s tired brain. They all 
stopped together under the Ferris Wheel. 

Suddenly a strange fancy seized her. Why 
shouldn’t she ride on thé Ferris Wheel, too? 
What a strange, wildly reckless thing to tell them 
at home! or to hide in her own silent breast, 
either, if she chose, after she got back to Potts- 
town! Her brain must have been a little turned, 
for this woman—who, although she was but 
thirty-seven, looked twenty years older —this 
woman, who had been afraid of the steam launch, 
the cable cars, even the gondola, bought her 
ticket and followed the others mechanically, to 
take her place in one of the cars which hang sus- 
pended on the rim of the great periphery. The 
full-bearded, portly man handed her in politely 
before helping in his boy. 

Miss Maybury sat down near the front. She 
was tired, and her feet ached in spite of the 
hour’s respite on the rolling chair. She was not 
used to wearing her best boots all day.: 

The signal was given and the wheel started. 
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Melinda Maybury was watching an altercation be- 
tween two Turks who had. come ont on the top of 
the mosque near by. They grew demonstrative, 
and she more interested. The band in the dis- 
tance played “‘ The Last Rose of Summer.” The 
Midway Plaisance faded again. It was the night 
before Enos Fairchild went West. They were 
standing by the big rosebush near the front gate. 
He was to say good-by. She had spied one late 
rose among the leaves—it was August—and had 
picked it and given it to him. He had taken it 
awkwardly. In the country a young man does 
not exactly know what to do with a flower—even 
if his sweetheart gives it to him. But by a sud- 
den inspiration he had taken out his old flat 
pocketbook and laid the rose carefully inside. 
“Tl keep it as long as I remember you,” he had 
said. 

“‘If you don’t remember me any longer than 
you keep the rose——” she had begun. Miss 
Maybury had had her share of pertness as a girl. 

“‘T shall never forget you,” the youth had in- 
terrupted, passionately. ‘‘ You are my rose, and 
I shall come back for you some day.” 

And then the long years of waiting, of unflinch- 
ing trust, of hope that refused to be quenched. 

Suddenly Melinda Maybury awoke to her sur- 
roundings. The car in which she sat was two 
hundred feet from the earth and slowly rising. 
She looked down. The Plaisance lay stretched at 
her feet. She could have seen plainly those for- 
bidden sights inside of villages which cost twenty- 
five cents on the ground, had she not been too 
dizzy. The Egyptian Temple, the Turkish Thea- 
tre, the Japanese Bazaar and Blarney Castle swam 
confusedly together. 

She could not endure it. She rose suddenly, 
and made a motion as if to jump. Her Paisley 
shawl, for which she had saved and scrimped 
over three years and then kept carefully folded 
away in the little parlor cupboard for ten more, 
fluttered in the wind and caught on the railing. 
She moved rapidly toward the door—to this day 
she cannot tell why. Then she stumbled and 
came down with a crash at the feet of the happy 
family opposite. 

The portly, bearded man stopped and tried to 
help her rise. He lifted her part way from the 
floor ; then he laid her down again, ordering the 
‘people to stand back. She had fainted. 

He pulled out a small case of phials from an in- 
side pocket and held something to her nose. The 
fluttering eyelids lifted and she started to rise, 
only to fall back again. This time it was some 
moments before she “came to” again. The 
mother of the happy family was chafing her 
hands and a woman in black was fanning her. 
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The bearded man stood behind her head. Some- 
thing strange was the matter with her.” She was 
no longer tired, but when she tried to move she 
seemed to be made of lead. 

When the car had made the round and the 
great wheel stopped the big, bearded man came 
forward and lifted her up, gently and reverently, 
in his arms. She was both too weak and too 
modest to look at him. The one comfort in this 
ridiculous situation was that the children and 
their mother kept close to her also. They put 
her in another rolling chair, and the lady held 
her smelling salts to Miss Maybury’s nose. The 
portly, handsome man walked directly behind, 
and told the college boy to come along to the 
Homeopathic Hospital. 

As she rode down the Plaisance an East In- 
dian, a Bedouin, several Austrian soldiers and 
many an American eyed her curiously, but Miss 
Maybury did not care. Her eyes were closed, 
and the strains of the German band, now play- 
ing ‘“‘ Annie Rooney,”*had not the power to rouse 
her. : 

At the hospital the portly man took her again 
in his arms and carried ler in. Then he called 
a couple of other physicians, and waited out- 
side with the children. His wife came out after 
awhile. 

‘‘She’s better now. They say she was over- 
tired and overheated. She sprained her ankle 
slightly when she fell, getting it twisted in that 
ridiculous old-fashioned shawl that she was carry- 
ing, I suppose. But she’s all right now. She 
asked for you. Why don’t you go in and see 
her ?” 

“«Oh, I—we’ve only just time to get back to 
the hotel and dress for dinner now,” he an- 
swered, 

Then he turned to the physician standing in 
the door. 

‘What do you think of the last patient ?” 

“‘Oh, she’s all right. A case of overexertion, 
that’s all. These women from the country don’t 
know how to save themselves. She isn’t the first 
one to-day. She will be able to go home, or 
wherever she belongs, in an hour.” 

“If she shouldn’t be, or if she should have 
need of a friend, just send for me, please.” 

The portly, bearded man wrote the name of his 
hotel on a card and handed it to the hospital phy- 
sician. 

The happy family turned to go away as the 
physician looked at the card and read, ‘‘ Enos 
Fairchild, M. D., Denver, Col.” 

He put the card in his pocket and went iz. 
Miss Maybury was smoothing her hair, prepara- 
tory to tying her bonnet strings. 
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‘*T 2m greatly obliged to you,” she said, as he 
entered, ‘and to that other gentleman, too, and 
his wife. Be they gone ?” 

There was a bustle at the door. Another tired 
woman had succumbed to exhaustion and was bo- 
ing helped in. 

Melinda Maybury took the crutch whith had 
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latch. Tho weather-beaten cottage seemed to 
have put on its richest brown to welcome her 
back, and the white cat, with a new family of 
kittens, waited on the doorstone. 
She stopped on the step and looked around. 
‘Well, if I ain’t glad enough to git here! My! 
home never looked so good before, nor Pottstown 
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been loaned her, and hobbled off alone toward the 


gates. 


* * * 3 * * 


A month later she passed through the gateway 
to her own front yard. ‘I'he lilacs and the lilies 
had blossomed while she was away. ‘The last rose 
of summer was shedding its petals beside the 
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so pleasant. Chicago may be a big place and the 
West a growin’ country, but Pottstown Four Cor- 
ners is good enough for me.” 

Then she picked up the white cat and went 
contentedly inside, never suspecting that she had 
met the dream of her youth on the Midway Plai- 
sance. 


THE FIRST SIGNAL FROM LAKE MICHIGAN, 
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ONE morning when the post came in one of 
ny letters struck me as strange. It bore the 
postmark of ‘‘Tobolsk,” in Siberia, and had a 
Ivussian stamp. I opened it. The contents were 
curious indeed, for they mainly came from a re- 
gion far more remote than Tobolsk. The letter 
was written on a green tissue, such as I had 
known Aleriel to use, and at the head were these 
words in English : 


‘¢T, Selauriar, a child of another world, send this to 
you, commissioned by my friend Aleriel, and a wanderer 
from another world resting for awhile in earth’s Arctic 
realms—I greet thee. SELAvRIAR.” 


Underneath, on green tissue, were inscribed in 
Aleriel’s peculiar, but to me well-known, hand, 
these words : 

Mount ASONIAR, 
Tue Banks oF THE GANGES, 
In THE WorRLD or Mats. 

I am told by one who came from earth but re- 
cently, and who has brought to me and my com- 
yades, who for awhile are resting here in this 
Ganges realm of Mars, the news that mankind 
are beginning now to wish to communicate with 
their fellow creatures in other worlds. It is a 
natural feeling. When you know they exist, and 
that life is not confined to one tiny world in 
space, which to the vast whole is but a grain of 
sand to the ocean’s shore, you must wish to know 
something of your brethren in other worlds—at 
least, in the worlds near you. The sentiment 
that animated the founder of the great Observa- 
tory of California, and whieh has now moved 


somebody in Europe to make a bequest for this 
object, is one which is most natural in rational 
beings. ‘ 

However, there are difficulties in the way. The 
distance from earth to the nearest habitable globes 
is very great. Man can hardly rise to the sum- 
mit of earth’s loftiest mountains ; and while men 
are discussing whether human life could be main- 
tained upon the top even of Mount Everest, in 
the Himalayas, it might seem presumptuous to 


OUTLINE OF THE HUMAN FIGURE, AS SEEN 
FROM MARS. 
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aim at communicating with worlds many mill- 
ions of miles distant. 

Sound is impossible as a mode of communica- 
tion, for though Pythagoras dreamt in the days 
of old abont the “‘ music of the spheres,” in inter- 
planetary space there is an eternal silence—for 
there is no air to convey sound. 

But sight—the appreciation of light through 
interplanetary ether—is a sense which traverses 
all space, even to the remotest nebulew. To sight 
alone can you look for aid. 

But supposing sight is available—still suppos- 
ing the rational intelligences of the solar system 
are no further advanced than mankind is—even 
that will be hardly sufficient. It is only by the 
best instruments of earth that the canals of Mars 
or the mountains of Venus can be seen. The un- 
aided human eye can only see bright stars, the 
highest skill of man can imperfectly discern the 
markings of their surfaces. The assumption in 
the whole proposal of intercommunication with 
the intelligences of other worlds implies that they 
are superior to mankind. 

And does not the wonderful canalization of Mars 
—the huge inlets, as it were, straight and parallel 
on that world—going in one direct line for hun- 
dreds of miles for the advantage of the inhabit- 
ants and for the irrigation of their territory, en- 
courage you to the theory that in Mars at least— 
an older world than yours—civilization and knowl- 
edge and control of natural forces may be greater 
than it ison earth ? Assuming. this—that there 
are beings in the solar system equal or superior 
in knowledge and power to man, who wish to 
receive from this earth a message from mankind 
—how shall it be sent them ? 

The suggestion that buildings of geometric 
forms should be constructed on some plain is 
manifestly absurd. It would imply that the in- 
habitants of other planets are as superior to man- 
kind as man now is to the savages of the Stone 
period. And then, if they could see such forms, 
and wanted to reply, they would reply by signals 
as minute, utterly beyond the power of earth’s 
mightiest telescopes to descry. 

Probably the one way is that which I used upon 
earth, i. e., the lighting up of a large surface of 
the sea or land with colored lights in geometric 
forms. The power of reflectors on your best 
lighthouses shows how great the power of man 
is already to light up a large tract of sea. But 
the blue color of the water is unfavorable. The 
lighting up of a large plain clad in winter snow 
by night with reflectors from electric are lights 
would be effective. Suppose, for instance, on the 
Rigi such Jamps were fixed, and turned on snows 
beneath ; or, better still, perhaps, from the Mal- 
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vern Hills when snow falls on the Midlands, a 
large space might be lighted up at night in a 
geometrical figure. 

Yon will require not a small space, but several 
square miles, to be thus lighted up. Yon know 
that Phobos and Deinos, the moons of Mars, have 
hardly so large a diameter as London. Thus the 
lights of London, Paris, New York and Chicago 
have long been seen by the astronomers of Mars. 

But the question is: If a signal is given, how 
shall it be made quite distinct from natural ob- 
jects, so that those who looked on it millions of 
miles away would see at once that it was artificial, 
and not natural ? The proposal that the first 
figure should be the forty-seventh proposition of 
the First Book of Euclid is a good one. That is 
manifestly artificial, and wonld not be likely to 
result from natural causes. But a simple Latin 
or Greek cross would do still better. It is not a 
natural form, and one easier to discern than the 
complex forty-seventh proposition of Euclid. 

The cross is also an easy design to form by elec- 
tric lights. All you have to do is to form a series 
of powerful are flash lights with reflectors turned 
on a snowy surface or on a lake in a line north 
and south (the true north would be preferable, 


as it would show design), and then a cross 


series at right angles. This would produce an ef- 
fect on the dark side of the earth such as one can 


hardly suppose would be produced exactly by 


natural forces anywhere in the solar system. It 
would, to the whole of the intelligences capable 
of observing it, demonstrate itself as artificial— 
not a product of natural laws, which work usu- 
ally in different ways, according to laws of evolu- 
tion, and not with mathematical exactness. Flash 
lights would be useful. Alternate light and dark- 
ness every ten minutes could not bea result of 
natural Jaws. They would manifestly be artificial. 

When the illuminated cross was formed it should 
be repeated for several nights, perhaps for weeks. 
At the same time, careful observations should be 
made of the red plains of Mars about the canal 
region and on the mountain lands of Venus, 
which are opened to human sight while the 
plains are clad with clouds. 

If there, or elsewhere in the solar system, a 
cross similar to yours, with its head toward the 
north pole of the planet, should appear, you would 
have fair primd facie evidence that in that world 
at least intelligences similar to man, or superior 
to him, exist. I would not advise you merely to 
look at Mars and Venus, though I do not antici- 
pate you have much reason to expect any answer 
save in the nearest worlds of your own order, i.e., 
belonging to the inner group of worlds of which 
the earth is the largest. 
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If a reply did appear, the question is: What 
should the next signal be ? The first was merely 
to attract attention, the next should dispel all 
donbts. 

But the point is: What common idea has man- 
kind with the inhabitants of other worlds ? In all 
communications we must proceed from the known 
to the unknown. What symbol would do ? 

The first idea which they must have if they be 
rational, and which man also has, is the form of 
your own world. Form acircle of white light of 
about fifteen or twenty miles’ diameter. In it 
place—in tracings of green light—outlines of the 
continents and large islands of one of your hemi- 
spheres. The representation of the earth itself in 
miniature would appear thus on one disk of your 
planet. Then see (supposing intelligences like 
men exist) what would be the reply. Would it 
be the representation of earth as it looks to them, 
or a map of their own world ? Should either ap- 
pear, then the existence of these intelligences, 
either equal to or superior to man, would be es- 
tablished with almost mathematical certainty. 

One of the first symbols you should give them, 
if this were achieved. would be the representation 
of a man—the tracing of a human figure, either 
man or woman—in an outline of electric arc 
lights. This would show them of what form hu- 
manity was, and probably they would reply in the 
same place with their own forms: thus you would 
learn something you never could gain by ang- 
menting your telescopes a thousandfold, i.e., the 
‘physical appearance of the intelligences of the 
other worlds of the solar system. 

It seems to me that we have more hope of see- 
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ing mankind undertake this great enterprise in 
America than in Europe. You Europeans are too 
occupied with your vast armaments for mutual 
destruction to care to devote much cost or trouble 
to communicating with neighboring planets. It 
may be an interesting, but it would be thought 
an unprofitable, enterprise. But in America, with 
the memories of the Columbus centenary before 
men’s minds, it is just possible that some enter- 
prising Americans might catch the fire of the 
genius of Columbus, and launch forth ‘the rays of 
light into space that should reveal (if they exist) 
the peoples of other worlds. Men called the con- 
tinent which Columbus opened up a “New 
World.” It is not so. It is only part of a hemi- 
sphere of the earth. 

But this would truly reveal to you a new world, 
and tell you more about the universe than any 
improvement of the telescope could reveal: It is 
intellectually in one way a grander: work than 
that of Columbus, though not likely to have such 
material results. Could it be tried at the Chicago 
Exhibition ? If the snow be not then-ayailable, 
the waters of Lake Michigan might be lighted 
up. What nobler spectacle than that of the form- 
ing such a display of electric lights on lightships, 
moored in a cross form on Lake Michigan, striv- 
ing, on the occasion of the Exhibition, to com- 
municate with the planets, in the presence of - 
myriads of earth’s denizens assembled there to 
celebrate the centenary of the opening up of a 
new hemisphere to human civilization? Man 
progresses in four centuries from communicat- 
ing with the Western Continent to communicat- 
ing with another world. ALERIEL, 
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By Frances M. SMITH. 


ONE of the particularly interesting features of 
the Agricultural Department of the great Fair is 
a series of photographs illustrating the hop in- 
dustry of the United States. 

That the pictures were taken by a woman adds 
perhaps to their interest. Miss Mary E. Martin, 
of New York city, is a very skillful amateur pho- 
tographer ; in the summer she resides at Coopers- 
town, that charming retreat upon the banks of 
Otsego Lake. 

Among the subjects upon which she brought 
her camera to bear last summer was the hop field 
of Mr. James F. Clark. This field is the largest one 
of its kind in the United States, with one excep- 
tion. The exception is so far away as hardly to 


count here in the East: it is near Seattle, Wash- 
ington, and is the biggest ‘ hop ranch,” as it is 
called, in the world, and comprises about four 
hundred acres of hops. The picking is done 
largely by Indians, some fifteen hundred or more 
being employed. This hop ranch is owned by a 
syndicate, so it is quite true that Mr. Clark’s field 
of one hundred and. fifty acres is the largest one 
in the United States owned by a single individual. 

To return, however, to our pictures—and I 
must assure the reader at once that they are 
the piéces de résistance of this article, which 
feels that it owes an apology to the reader and to 
Miss Martin for not being as delightful and 
charming as are the illustrations. 
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ENTRANCE TO 


To show those who visit the Fair all about 
a hop field during the picking season, and to 
illustrate the process of raising this ‘‘ weed that 
will spoil the taste of the drink and endanger the 
lives of people,” as it was once designated in 
England, seemed to the head of the Agricultural 
Department of the Fair a very proper thing to 
do. Mr. Johu Boyd Thatcher is the head of the 
New York department, and in search of the nec- 


THE HOP PLANT.— FROM A PHOTOGRAPH 
IN THE WORLD'S FAIR EXHIBIT. 


THE VILLAGE. 


essary photographs he consulted one of the 
members of the Women’s Board of Managers— 
Mrs. Pell-Clark, of Cooperstown—and through 
her were obtained the pictures which Miss Martin 
had made for her private collection, which, by the 
way, is a most delightful one. Miss Martin very 
readily consented to loan her negatives to the dec- 
partment, and from them bromide enlargements 
were made. ‘The illustrations, here reproduced, 
are copied from aristotype prints made by Miss 
Martin from her negatives. 

The little story which explains the pictures is 
very brief. 

‘Hop City” Mr. Clark calls the settlement 
which for about four wecks every year is the home 
of seven hundred people, men, women and chil- 
dren, with here and there a baby which cannot 
be left at home. 

All the housewives in Central New York real- 
ize, at this season, that the servant-girl question 
presents more problems to them than to others 
who do not live in a hop-growing country. The 
girls look forward to this time as the gala event 
of the year ; and the mistress is powerless to avert 
the catastrophe which always follows—she is left 
to her own devices, and her maid goes off, to carn 
perhaps less money, but to have more fun. 

The season for picking hops commences about 
August 20th, and lasts from three to four weeks. 
The hop pickers are arranged into companies, and 
are supplied with boxes holding several bushels 
each, and divided into four sections. The stalks, 
which are cut at the base, are removed along with 
the poles and laid horizontally on frames of wood 
or upon the ground, near the boxes, as is shown 
in one of the pictures. 

The hops are picked, one by one, into the boxes, 
care being taken that no bunches, or leaves, or 
moldy hops, are included. When the boxes are 
filled the hops are emptied into bags and carried 
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HOP POLES STACKED. 


to the kilns to be dried. Here the operation is 
similar to that of drying malt, and the kilns are 
of the same construction. The hops are spread 
on haircloth, in layers of from eight to twelve 
inches deep. After they become perfectly dry 
they are pressed into bales of one hundred and 
eighty pounds each, and then sent to market. A 
thousand bales were sent last year to market from 
‘Hop City,” nearly all of which were shipped to 
England. The price varies each year, according 
to the yield. Before 
anything is realized, 
however, the owner 
of the field has paid 
out several thousand 
dollars in wages; 
from ten to twelve 
thousand dollars is 
the amount often 
paid out by Mr. 
Clark. Each picker 
receives forty cents 
per box, and he fills 
about three boxes a 
day. There is an 
overseer to every 
sixteen boxes; each 
box and bag is num- 
bered, and if the 
hops have not been 
picked carefully it 
is easy to trace the 
offender and have 
the matter at once 
remedied. 


In England the first packages of hops collected 
often bring an extravagant price, and are some- 
times disposed of with remarkable celerity. A 
story is told of a first pocket of hops gathered a 
few years ago in some part of England. It was 
picked, dried, sent to London, sold by auction, 
subjected to hydraulic pressure, packed and 
banded with iron, covered with three coats of 
paint and dispatched to an Indian mail steamer 
—all within twenty-four hours. 
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Concerning the biography, so to speak, of the 
hop, it is first mentioned by Pliny as one of the 
garden plants of the Romans, who ate the young 
shoots as we eat asparagus, as indeed many coun- 
try people in England and Belgium do at the 
present time. Before me lies a letter from which 
I make an extract on this very subject : ‘‘ You men- 
tion a conversation you had with a French lady 
about the eating of hops. Will you allow a Bel- 
gian lady to complete the information, and to tell 

-you that the only parts of the hops which are 
eaten aré the young shoots, and this in uo way 
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into the usual drinks of England on account of 
its good qualities. 

In Great Britain between sixty thousand and 
seventy thousand acres are under hop cultivation. 
The best quality, as is well mnown 2 is grown in 
Kent. 

One of the prettiest scenes whisk I have ever 
Witnessed in a theatre was that giving a view of 
a gala day ia a Kentish hop field. The name of 
the play I have forgotten, but the beauty of the 
scene I can easily recall. 

Equally picturesque, in a modern, Central New 


y 
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Discontented Artist—‘‘I wisu I wap A ¥orTUNE. I WOULD NEVER PAINT AGAIN.” 


Generous ‘‘Brother Brush” — 
reduces the quantity of hops used for beer, as, 
anyway, these shoots are cut away to prevent 
sttength being taken from the principal plant.” 
Hops were introduced into England from 
Flanders about the time of Henry IV. There 
is 'a curious edict of Henry VIIL., forbidding the 
mixture of hops with beer—an edict, however, to 
which little attention was paid. In the eighth 
and ninth centuries hop gardens, called ‘‘ humer- 
laria” or ‘ humerleta,” existed in France and 
Germany. In the herbarium of Apuleius, 150 
A. D., the hop (hymele) is said to have been put 
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York fashion, is the closing frolic of the“ hop- 
picking season. There is a weekly dance for the 
workers, and the last day spent in the field is 
the occasion of much merrymaking, the ‘* round- 
up,” as it is called. ‘The canvas coverings which 
have protected the workers from the heat of the 
sun are hung, like so many flags of truce, from 
the hop poles, upon which are impaled big, golden 
pumpkins, with here and there a stray hat or bon- 
net lifted high in the air. The round-up is a 
grand holiday, which, with the dance in the even- 
ing, closes the hop-picking season for the year. 


THE. EXPOSITION AT ST. LOUIS, 


THERE are a number of features of more than 
national interest in connection with the Exposi- 
tion which opened at St. Louis on the 6th of Sep- 
tember, and which will remain open until October 
21st. Perhaps the most striking of these is the 
fact that this is the tenth consecutive Exposition 
held in the conservative but singularly prosperous 
city which is the centre of trade and commerce 
of the Western and Southwestern States. Hach 
Exposition has been self-supporting, and every 
year there has been a profit, which, although it 
has varied in amount, has always been sufficient 
to make anxiety unnecessary. Every year bonds 
placed at the time the magnificent building was 
erected have been paid off, and uow the institu- 
tion is absolutely free 
from debt, and a dis- 
tinct commercial as well 
as artistic success. 

This is the only case 
on record of an exposi- 
tion being repeated for 
ten consecutive years, 
and it is a record break- 
er not only in this re- 
spect, but also in the 
fact that since the build- 
ing was erected and 
opened there has been 
no appeal for funds, the 
amount received at the 
turnstiles having been 
ample for all purposes. 
It was one of the planks 
of the platform of the 
promoters of the enter- 
prise that a popular ad- 
mission price should be 
charged which must include all privileges, and 
a payment of twenty-five cents hence secures to 
the visitor not only entrance to the Exposition 
itself, with its vast array of mechanical, artistic, 
engineering and electrical specialties, but also to 
the spacious Art Galleries, the walls of which are 
coveted by home and foreign masterpieces, and to 
the concerts which are given four times daily by 
the most costly and popular musical aggregation 
of the day. 

The tenth of these uniquely successful exposi- 
tions opened, as already stated, on the first 
Wednesday of September. There was the usual 
large crowd on the opening night, and the gen- 
eral verdict was that the displays exceeded in 
almost every variety of detail and feature those 
of past years. St. Louis being one of the great 
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manufacturing centres of the world and leading 
in several lines, it is only natural that in whut 
may be termed live or moving exhibits there is 
endless variety. ‘The leading firms of the city 
are represented by exhibits which cost thousands 
of dollars to prepare. Some are in pagodas of 
great merit, and one in particular has above it a 
statue of Columbus well executed and exception- 
ally appropriate for Columbian year. ‘The larg- 
est hardware house in America has a remarkably 
handsome display, and the same must be said of 
the representative houses in other lines too nu- 
merous to designate in detail. The building is 
admirably designed for the display of exhibits of 
this character, both on the ground floor and the 
galleries, and a very 
‘pleasing spectacle pre- 
sents itself to the visitor, 
no matter in what part 
of the manufactures and 
liberal arts department 
he finds himself. 

The Exposition Build- 
ing itself covers an area 
of about six acres, and 
in its centre is a Music 
Hall with upward of 
38,500 numbered seats, 
and promenade accom- 
modation for four or five 
thousand more. The © 
stage is one of the largest 
in the world, and upon 
it appears four times 
daily Sousa’s great con- 
cert band, which made 
euch a fine record at the 
World’s Fair last spring. 
Bandmaster Sousa has with him some of the most 
popular players in the country, and the concerts 
are varied by vocal as well as instrumental solos. 
Among those who are thus taking part in the 
performances are Miss Alice Raymond, cornetist ; 
Miss Inez Carusi, harpist ; Miss Lillian Blauvelt, 
soprano; Sofia Scalchi, contralto; Marcella Lindh, 
coloratur soprano ; and Messrs. Galassi and Cam- 
paneri, baritones. The concerts are popular in 
the extreme, and seats are in demand half an 
hour before the bandmaster takes his position and 
raps for attention. There are no reserved seats 
in the Music Hall during the Exposition, uor are 

any tickets required at the doors. 

The Art Galleries have always been a special 
feature of the St. Louis Expositions. The na- 
tional, and indeed international, character of the 
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great Exposition is shown by the impartiality of 
the hanging committee. Local talent is willingly 
recognized and even sought for, but the best 
works of American and European masters are also 
obtained. Unusual efforts were made this year to 
make the Art Department a credit to St. Louis and 
the West, and it is the opinion of experts that a 
more representative or attractive collection of 
paintings has seldom been seen in this country. 
The Galleries, like the Music Hall, are entirely 
open, and no extra fee is demanded. 

The enormous basement of the Exposition is 
utilized in a manner at once ingenions and meri- 
torious. ‘l'o the electrician this section of the 
Exposition is perhaps the most interesting, be- 
cause of the insight it gives him into the intri- 
cacies of the science, to the mysteries and achieve- 
ments of which there appears to be no limit. The 
electrical dis- 
play is a prac- 
tical one, and 
is of the high- 
est possible 
character. 
The mechani- 
cal displays on 
this floor are 
marvels of 
completeness. 
Manufactures 
of various 
kinds are ex- 
plained by 
practical de- 
monstration, 
and the in- 
structive 
character of 
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have been more than five million paid admissions 
since the opening of the Exposition to date, and 
by the time the doors are closed on the evening 
of October 21st the number will exceed five and 
a half millions. ‘*’Tis not in mortals to com- 
mand success,” we are told, but the public seldom 
fails to respond liberally to a hearty invitation and 
to # generous programme. 

Special invitations have been issued this year 
by the St. Lonis people to visitors to the World’s 
Fair to spend a few days either coming or going 
in the metropolis of the West and Southwest. 
The carnival season is now at its height in St. 
Louis, and once a week at least 75,000 gas and 
electric lights yield a gorgeous illumination, and 
tell in letters of fire the story of America’s dis- 
covery and its present greatness. As a repre- 
sentative American city St. Louis is well worthy 
a visit of this 
character 
without re- 
gard to the 
special attrac- 
tions offered. 
Financiers in 
all parts of the 
country agree 
that no city in 
the Union has 
felt the press- 
ure of finan- 
cial distrust 
less than St. 
Louis. Not 
one of its 
financial in- 
stitutions has 
dreamed of 
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this exhibit 

makes them of a special value. Also on this floor 
are to be found poetical ideas embodied in fount- 
ains and waterfalls, and a very remarkable exhibit 
of live fish, under the management of the Fish 
Comunission of Missouri. Missouri is one of the 
delights of the scientific angler, and the number 
of sporting fish to be found in its waters is very 
large. Nearly every variety is represented, and 
there are also some very choice specimens of rain- 
bow trout and German carp from the government 
hatcheries in St. Louis and Neosho. 

The arrangements for the comfort of visitors 
are very complete, and taking these into consid- 
eration with the attractions and the nominal in- 
elusive admission fee, it is not remarkable that 
St. Louis has succeeded, where other cities have 
failed, in holding an Exposition on a paying basis 
every year for ten consecutive seasons. There 


suspending, 
and at the present time its banks hold eash bal- 
ances in excess of forty per cent. of the deposits ; 
and there is less depression to the square inch in 
the city than in any other financial or commercizl 
centre between the Atlantic and the Pacific. 

The railroad facilities of St. Louis make it easy 
to accept the cordial invitation extended. The 
city’s commercial importance and geographical 
location have combined to make it the best rail- 
road centre in America, and it is now construct- 
ing the largest passenger depot in the world. It 
can be reached expeditiously and at small expense 
from all directions, and owing to the exeeption- 
ally low railroad rates visitors to the World’s 
Fair can pass through it, on their way to the 
White City, not only without inconvenience, but 
also with only very trifling addition to the cost of 
transportation. 
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FROM THE CENTENNIAL TO THE WHITE CITY. 


By ARTHUR V. ABBOTT. 


A GREAT exposition is like a mountain top from 
the summit of whith the thoughtful observer of 
human progress, standing on the accumulated in- 
ventions of the age, may on the one hand scan 
the landscape of the past through which the race 
has wandered to attain the present, and on the 
other endeavor to penetrate the mist and cloud 
that enshroud the glittering promised land of the 
future. At the close of our first century the Cen- 
tennial presented a fitting review of American in- 
dustry, demonstrating that, in addition to the 
subjugation of a continent, the Yankees were en- 
titled to stand shoulder to shoulder with the best 
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mechanics of the globe. Nearly a score of years 
have elapsed ; the centre of gravity of the nation, 
ever moving westward, has almost reached the 
Mississippi ; and from the minarets of the White 
City by the Lake the achievements that connect 
the Centennial and the Exposition may be con- 


templated, and our future progress projected. 


A famous English metallurgist observed early 
in the century that the civilization of a nation 
might be measured by its consumption of iron. 
It would now be more pertinent to say that civili- 
zation is in proportion to the utilization of energy - 
and in this particular direction the Columbian 
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Exposition is noticeable for its exhibition of de- 
velopment. In the days of the Centennial, ani- 
mal force and heat energy, as transformed into 
mechanical work by the steam engine, were prac- 
tically the only commercial forms of power. 
Now the lightning is captured, and at the 
World’s Fair it pulls the cars, drives shafting, 
lifts elevators, propels the boats, lights the build- 
ings, warms the offices, cooks food, purifies water, 
tans hides, makes conversation between Chicago 
and Boston of daily occurrence, signs checks 
across the continent, and forms a conservatory 
substitute for sunlight in which the most delicate 
plants can flourish. At the Centennial, with the 
exception of the telegraph ard a little electro- 
plating, there was absolutely no commercial ap- 
plication of electricity. Now scarcely a single 
detail of daily life that is not permeated by and 
dependent upon it. 

So rapid and so important has been electric de- 
velopment that within the seventeen years this 
country has invested a billion dollars in electric 
industries. At the Centennial the entire electric- 
al exhibit was included in a small section of the 
Main Building. ‘To-day the Columbian Exposi- 
tion not only devotes to Electricity a special 
building, 700 feet long and 345 feet wide, cover- 
ing nearly six acres of ground (see page 517), but 
in addition at least one-third of the Palace of 
Mechanical Arts is given up to dynamos; and 
in the Mines, Transportation and Manufactures 
Buildings exhibits involving electrical applica- 
tions meet the eye at every turn. At Fairmount 
Park a single arc lamp, as one of the greatest 
novelties, was shown running from a primitive 
Wallace dynamo. To-day Jackson Park blazes 
with thousands of are and glow lamps shedding 
such a flood of light that, excepting under the 
shade of the thickest trees, one can at night read 
with ease anywhere on the grounds. In the Pal- 
ace of Mechanical Arts one huge dynamo supplies 
power to a large circuit of arc lamps, some thou- 
sands of incandescents, and energizes a number of 
powerful motors located in the various other 
buildings, absorbing from the boilers of the Ex- 
position sufficient power to equal the combined 
effort of a team of horses that would be, if ar- 
ranged in tandem, about three miles in length, 
From all the buildings except the Palace of Me- 
chanical Arts the steam engine is banished, and 
the electric motor reigns in its stead. 

At the Centennial Professor Bell gave one of 
the earliest public exhibitions of the telephone, 
then regarded as hardly more than a scientific 
toy. Now, on the World’s Fair grounds alone, 
more than 800 miles of underground wire connect 
the various exhibitors with a complete telephone 
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exchange, by means of which conversation may be 
carried on, not only all over Chicago, but from 
Oshkosh on the northwest to Lewiston, Me., on 
the northeast, or to Washington on the south. 

In 1876 the storage battery was not only un- 
known, but was unimagined. Now the waters of 
Jackson Park are constantly traversed by a fleet 
of boats requiring some hundreds of horse power, 
actuated solely and most successfully by this 
source of electric energy. At Philadelphia the 
electric railway was but a dream in the imagina- 
tions of one or two most sanguine inventors. 
Now the Intramural Road is a formidable engi- 
neering rival to the famous Elevated systems of 
New York, and from the gates electric roads, in 
commercial operation, radiating southward and 
westward, extend throughout the suburbs of Chi- 
cago. To examine a little in detail this marvel- 
ous development will be instructive. Electrical 
application has not been due so much to new in- 
ventions as to the mechanical adaptation of the 
principles discovered quite early in this century. 
In 1810 Sir Humphry Davy first showed the 
electric arc at the Royal Institution in London. 
So long as the galvanic battery, with its expensive 
and disagreeable combination of acid and zine, 
was the only source of electrical energy, the elec- 
tric light remained a mere laboratory experiment. 
Between 1820 and 1840 the discoveries of Oersted, 
Ampere, Faraday and Henry gave to the world 
all of the laws-and principles which are now em- 
bodied in the most perfect dynamo-electric ma- 
chinery. It was demonstrated by the labors of 
these scientists that the space in the immediate 
vicinity of a magnetized piece of iron was filled 
with what has since been termed ‘‘ lines of mag- 
netic force,” and that if a coil of wire was caused 
to move in such a manner as to vary the number 
of lines passing through the coil a current of 
electricity would be generated in the wire. This 
is simply the impractical statement of an experi- 
mental fact, the actual cause of which it is as yet 
impossible to explain. The modern dynamo ma- 
chine is simply an apparatus for rotating coils 
of wire in the immediate proximity of powerful 
magnets, and collecting the currents of electricity 
which this rotation in a me A field brings into 
existence. Although the principles thus enunci- 
ated were given to the world as early as 1830, no 
attention. was directed to their utilization until 
1860. At this time Dr. Pacinotti, an Italian in- 
vestigator, built a model of a dynamo that em- 
braces nearly all of the principles of the most 
modern devices. This machine, however, was 
packed away in the cabinet of the University of 
Pisa, and for nearly a score of years lay forgotten 
and unnoticed. Early in the seventies attention 
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began to be directed toward the construction of 
dynamo machines by the labors of the Siemens 
Brothers in Germany and the Gramme Company 
in London. In this country the Wallaces of An- 
sonia, large copper manufacturers, became in- 
terested. in electrical machinery, and placed at 
the Centennial one of the earliest American dyna- 
mos, which was there exhibited driving a single 
are light. The brilliancy and intensity of the arc 
attracted governmental notice, in the hope that it 
would prove a successful invention for the illu- 
mination of lighthouses. By this means invent- 
ors were encouraged, and shortly after the Cen- 
tennial the subject was taken up with increasing 
interest by many of the best mechanics in this 
country and in Europe. 

Lord Kelvin is credited with the remark that 
the best electrical engineer is a good mechanic 
who has acquired a smattering of electricity. The 
development of the dynamo machine has indeed 
proved the correctness of this assertion, for the 
most successful builders have been those who, 
seizing the ideas of the electricians, put them 
into good and commercial mechanical shape. At 
the time of the Philadelphia Exposition but a sin- 
gle light could be obtained from any dynamo. 
No commercial success could possibly be obtained 
from a device from which one light only could be 
installed. The famous problem, therefore, of the 
subdiviston of the electric light became the all- 
important question. The rapid improvement in 
dynamo machines, and the study and attention 
given to the construction of lamps, soon resulted 
in the ability to operate a number of arcs upon a 
single machine, so that the builders of the pres- 
ent day find no difficulty in producing the com- 
mercial types upon which a hundred or more are 
lamps are continually and steadily worked. The 
arc, however, was entirely unsuited for anything 
but outdoor illumination, or the lighting of very 
large halls and similar public places. To devise 
something, therefore, which should be suitable 
for ordinary house service, and which should suc- 
cessfully compete with gas and other methods of 
lighting, became the attractive and interesting 
problem of the last years of the seventies. 

It was a well-known fact that a fine wire could, 
by the aid of the electric current, be raised toa 
state of incandescence, and thus afford a steady 
and agreeable illuminant. Experience with in- 
candescent lamps dates back to the early forties, 
so that the lamp even in its present form is but a 
refinement of the devices of the first half of the 
century. The credit, however, of putting the in- 
candescent lamp into a commercial shape in such 
a manner that it could be profitably and success- 
fully used for all kinds of illumination, and for 
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the vast amount of untiring energy and skill spent 
in devising and putting into operation huge il- 
luminating plants, belongs entirely to Mr, Edison. 
The problem which Mr. Edison attacked and 
brought to so happy a solution was actually the 
subdivision of the electric light in such & manner 
that it could be used in small amounts at a num- 
ber of different locations. The early arc lamps 
were arranged in series along the circuit extend- 
ing from the dynamo machine, so that the current 
passed in turn through each lamp. Thus, all of 
the lamps must burn simultaneously, for if one 
lamp was extinguished the others failed to prop- 
erly regulate, unless some device was introduced 
to get rid of the surplus energy thus thrown upon 
the remainder. The arc lamp, being too bright 
and unsteady, was not an agreeable method for 
indoor lighting. Mr. Edison’s real invention con- 
sists in the idea of arranging the lamps, not in 
series along the circuit, but in placing each lamp 
across the wires, so as to form an entirely inde- 
pendent little cireuit of its own, and in designing 
the filament in each lamp to have a sufficient re- 
sistance to take up or exhaust the entire electrical 
pressure supplied to the mains. Thus each in- 
candescent lamp is independent from every other 
one, and may be turned on or off withont inter- 
fering in any way with the rest of the circuit. As 
soon as the possibility of the convenient and easy 
subdivision of the light became a reality a new 
industry sprang into existence, and companies in 
all directions were formed for the purpose of 
erecting central stations and of installing the 
plants to serve customers. A network of con- 
ductors, covering the streets of the principal 
towns, extended as if by magic, and concomi- 
tantly other industries received an immense im- 
petus. In 1870 the art of copper smelting was 
such that it was impractical to obtain in com- 
merce any copper having more than half of the 
electrical conductivity which the pure metal 
should possess. In 1893 no copper is produced 
having less than ninety-seven percent. of absolute 
purity. The manufacture of incandescent lamps 
has created an industry employing several millions 
of capital, and giving work to a number of thou- 
sand employés. In 1880 but few isolated plants 
for supplying electric light were in existence. In 
1893 there are in this country alone 2,276 central 
stations, in nearly as many different cities, solely 
ano entirely engaged in the business of supplying 
light. These central stations operate 300,000 are 
lamps and 4,000,000 incandescent Jamps, emit- 
ting every night over 66,000,000 candle power of 
light, requiring for their operation 500,000 horse 
power. These companies have absorbed over 
$400,000,000 of capital to put them into success- 
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ful operation. In addition to the foregoing fig- 
ures, there are not less than 2,500 isolated plants 
in this country which are correspondingly de- 
voted to the business of illumination. ‘These 
figures take no account of the foreign plants, for 
which actual statistics are not obtainable. A 
conservative estimate, however, would place the 
total electrical illuminating power of the world 
at the present time at about one hundred and 
fifty million candle power. 
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American and European practice. The 2,000 
iL. P. cross compound Allis engine is directly con- 
nected with what is probably the largest dynamo 
in successful operation. The cylinders are 32 and 
62 inches in diameter, with a 60-inch stroke. The 
main shaft is 24 inches in diameter, carrying a 
24-foot fly wheel weighing 90 tons, and the arma- 
ture of the generator 8 fect in diameter, with a 
t-foot commutator. The moving parts of this 
colossus aggregate 190 tons, while the whole ap- 


To supply the 
enormous amount of 
energy thus nightly 
consumed, and to do 
it with the necessary 
economy and cer- 
tainty required for 
the public service, 
necessitates the 
most careful econo- 
mic mechanical de- 
signs. During the 
past seventeen years 
mechanics have 
been constantly ex- 
ercised to design 
and to improve elec- 
trical apparatus, 
and as a result such 
magnificent pieces of machinery are produced as 
are exemplified on this page, showing the 1,000 
If. P. engine and dynamos of the General Elec- 
tric Company for 3-wire distribution, the 1,000 
H. P. alternating Westinghouse plant for incan- 
descent lighting, and the 1,200 II. P. Siemens 
and Halske generator. This group is partieu- 
larly interesting as an exponent of the best’ 
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paratus foots up 
over 300 tons. The 
generator has 12 
poles, and has an 
external diameter of 
15 feet 3 inches. 
The armature is 
wound in multiple, 
being supplied with 
12 carbon brushes, 
and is capable of de- 
livering a current. 
of 1,500 amperes at 
600 volts. 

The striking feat- 
ures of the Germain 
generator are its 
light, airy appear- 
ance, and the great 
care paid to the design, giving a combination in 
which every ounce of metal has been most accu- 
rately and economically distributed. The engine, 
a vertical triple-expansion condensing machine of 
the marine type, has cylinders 223, 375 and 574 
inches in diameter, with 27-inch stroke, develop- 
ing at full load 1,200 I. P. The generator is ar- 
ranged so that the winding of the armature forms 
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the commutator. The machine has 10-pole field 
miagnets placed inside the armature, and develops 
an output of 1,400 amperes at 500 volts. It sup- 
plies incandescent lamps on 5-wire system, several 
circuits of constant potential arcs, and a large 
number of motors. 

The ponderous white engine carrying two dy- 
namos of the General Electric Company stands 
in the southeast corner of the Palace of Mechan- 
ical Arts. It is also a triple-expansion marine- 
type engine, but differs from the preceding in 
actuating two generators each having a capacity 
of 500 H. P., designed for central station 3-wire 
distribution. The armatures are wound for 150 
volts, and ure surrounded by 12-pole field mag- 
nets. A novel feature is presented in the utiliza- 
tion of the rim of the armature as a commutator. 
The preceding machines have all been of the 
direct-current type so largely used in this coun- 
try. The 1,000 H. P. Westinghouse alternator is 
capable of supplying 10,000 incandescent lamps. 
Both engine and generator are designed and built 
by the same company, the engine being of the 
compound steeple type, with cylinders in tandem 
214 inches, and 57 inches in diameter, with a 
22-inch stroke. The generator is of the well- 
known Westinghouse form, wound for a potential 
of 2,200 volts, with a frequency of 120 per second. 

To properly illuminate all of the vast Exposi- 
tion, and to successfully operate the luminous 
decorations that have nightly delighted the thon- 
sands of visitors to Jackson Park, required a 
lighting plant almost beyond parallel. At Paris, 
in 1889, 3,000 H. P. was devoted to electric light- 
ing. This year at Chicago the Exposition Com- 
pany assigns 17,000 II. P. At Paris there were 
1,150 are lamps and 10,000 glow lamps, aggre- 
gating I,600,000 candle power. At Chicago, ex- 
clusive of the isolated plants of individual exhib- 
itors, the Exposition provides 100,000 incandes- 
cent and more than 5,000 are lights. The notice- 
able feature of the Exposition lighting plant is the 
great Allis engine, driving two Westinghouse al- 
ternators, supplying 20,000 glow lamps. The il- 
lustration on page 524 shows this plant in Ma- 
chinery Hall, with the belts extending from the 
fly wheel of the engine to the generator, removed 
in order to exhibit the mechanical features. The 
prime mover is a 3,000 H. P. quadruple-expan- 
sion condensing engine, running at 60 revolutions 
per minute, with cylinders 26 inches, 40 inches, 
60 inches and 70 inches in diameter, with 72-inch 
stroke. ‘The fly wheel, weighing 50 tons, is 30 feet 
in diameter, with a 72-inch face, and carries two 
enormous 70-inch leather belts, each driving a 
10,000-light Westinghouse alternator. 

This enormous service plant is one of the best 
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exemplifications of the development of alternat- 
ing-current systems in this country. For many 
years direct-current methods were exclusively ad- 
vocated and used, notwithstanding the experi- 
ences of European inventors showed that the al- 
ternating current possessed many and marked 
advantages, especially for electric distribution. 
To the Westinghouse Company belongs the lead- 
ership in the introduction of alternators, and the 
selection by the Columbian Exposition of this 
type of service, together with its unqualified suc- 
cess, will give to this department of electrical in- 
dustry a new and merited stimulus. The me- 
chanical construction of the alternator is exem- 
plified in detail on page 520. 

As a contrast to the alternators, the plate on 
page 525 exhibits the service plant installed for 
the Columbian Exposition by the Edison Com- 
pany. At the extreme rear of the illustration 
may be seen the direct-connected generators al- 
ready alluded to, in front of which a number of 
the Edison standard direct-current generators are 
installed. In the immediate foreground a typical 
central station switchboard is exhibited, by means 
of which the current furnished by the entire plant 
is controlled and distributed to the lamps and 
motors depending on this installation for supply. . 

The earliest electric motor on record is proba- 
bly the famous Barlow Wheel invented by Dr. 
Barlow, somewhere about 1830, who discovered 
that if a copper disk were placed between the 
poles of a magnet in such a manner as to be free 
to rotate, and an electric current passed between 
the axle of the disk and its circumference, the 
plate would be set in rapid motion. In 1837 
Thomas Davenport constructed a model of a 
small electric railway. Beyond this, however, the 
possibility of utilizing electricity for the trans- 
mission of power seems to have been mercly a 
dream until the time of the Vienna Exposition 
in 1873. At that date it is asserted that the 
famous principle of the reversibility of the dy- 
namo was accidentally discovered by some work- 
men employed in setting up machinery in the 
Exposition Building. These men being engaged 
in installing a Gramme machine, accidentally 
picked up some cable that was trailing upon the 
floor, and introduced the ends of the wire into 
the terminals of one of the dynamos. ‘'T’o their 
surprise the machine immediately started off and 
commenced to run. Upon investigation it was. 
found that the cable was connected with another 
dynamo, which, being driven by a steam engine, 
charged a cable and allowed the current to flow 
into the second machine. It was thus demon- 
strated that a dynamo driven by a steam engine 
was capable of converting mechanical power into 
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electrical energy, aud if a second dynamo were 
supplied with current from the first it would ro- 
tate, thus converting, electrical energy back into 
mechanical power. Little notice was taken of 
this discovery until 1883. At this time Mr. Leo 
Daft put into operation a passenger railway at 
Saratoga, and in the same year, at the exhibition 
of railway appliances in Chicago, Mr. Van Depole 
exhibited an experimental railway that during 
the time of the exposition carried 27,000 passen- 
gers. It was not, however, until 1888 that the 
electric railway became in any sense of the word 
a commercial piece of apparatus. At this time 
Messrs. Bentley & Knight installed a road in Alle- 
ghany City that for some time did actual com- 
mercial service. Simultaneously Mr. Frank I. 
Sprague built the Union Passenger Railway at 
Richmond, and in the fall of the same year the 
West End Road in Boston, noting the success of 
the former enterprises, commenced the equip- 
ment of its entire railway system. Since that 
time the progress of the electric railway has 
been one of the most phenomenal developments 
of mechanical science. At the present writing 
there are in this country 530 roads that are all or 
in part operated by electricity. These roads ag- 
gregate 7,500 miles of track, operate nearly 17,000 
cars, requiring 100,000 horse power in engines, 
and employing a capital of $135,000,000. 

The Intramural Railway (page 526) is probably 
the most typical development ofthe present status 
of electrical traction. The road within the Ex- 
position grounds is a double-track elevated struct- 
ure, about six miles in length, completely encir- 
cling three sides of the grounds, being supplied 
with a loop at each of the terminals so that there 
may be no delay caused by the necessity of switch- 
ing trains. The track is laid with 90-pound rails, 
and so strong and thoroughly built that any ordi- 
nary railway speed may be constantly and safely 
attained. The trains consist of some four or five 
40-foot cars, solidly and substantially constructed, 
each capable of seating 75 passengers. Each train 
is propelled by a combination motor and passen- 
ger car, the axles of which are supplied with 150 
horse-power electric motors. With the exception 
of the electric locomotives in use by the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railway for tunnel service at Baltimore, 
the motors with which the Intramural Railway 
is equipped are the largest and most powerful 
that have as yet been constructed. These mo- 
tors are especially designed to cope with unusu- 
ally heavy passenger traffic, and are wound for 
high speed and continuous service. The motor 
is, as is customary, placed directly under the car 
body, and connected to one axle of the car by 
means of a powerful cogwheel. The motor is 
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entirely incased in a waterproof cast-steel box, 
forming the magnetic circuit of the machine, and 
protecting the wire and the armature from exter- 
nal injury. It is what is technically known as 
the 4-pole machine, being supplied with carbon 
brushes so arranged as to be easily accessible to 
inspection and repair. The power station of the 
Intramural Road is indeed one of the electrical 
wonders of the Exposition. The necessary ma- 
chinery, which has already been described, is in- 
closed in a substantial building placed near the 
southern extremity of the road. The operation 
of the Intramural Road at the Exposition will be 
watched by all railway managers with the greatest 
interest. This road is indeed a typical experi- 
ment, and if it shall be shown to be a commercial 
success electricity will immediately prove itself 
to be the formidable and undoubtedly successful 
rival of all forms of traffic in our larger cities. 
The extension of the elevated roads is rapidly in- 
creasing, and it only requires the ability of the 
railway fraternity to substitute for the noisy, dirty 
and disagreeable locomotive some form of propul- 
sion which shall obviate the difficulties now ex- 
perienced in New York, to render the -still more 
rapid extension of systems of this description an 
immediate certainty. 

The first extensive exhibition of the telephone 
was made at the Centennial, when Professor Bell 
established an experimental line extending across 
Machinery Hall. The development of telephone 
plants, however, has been equally as rapid and 
extensive as that of other electrical inventions. 
At the beginning of the current year over 400,000 
miles of telephone lines were in active service, ex- 
clusive of 100,000 miles of underground cable line. 
These lines serve 200,000 subscribers, from 1,351 
exchanges, operating 552,000 instruments, requir- 
ing the attention of 10,000 employés, and involy- 
ing the investment of over $165,000,000 of capi- 
tal. Upon these lines over 600,000,000 conversa- 
tions annually take place. 

As soon as the invention of the telephone was 
completed it became a simple matter for two 
persons to talk with each other over a wire. It 
was, however, evident that the full value of the in- 
vention could never be reached until some system 
was devised whereby each person possessing an 
instrument would be able at will to communicate 
with all other parties. To carry wire from each 
telephone to every other one in a large city was 
plainly out of the question; and thus arose the 
necessity of some means whereby mutual inter- 
communication could be readily effected, causing 
the invention of the switchboard and the present 
extensive system of telephone exchanges. When 
several telephones were arranged, having their 
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wires converging to a common centre, a simple 
switching device made it practical for anyone to 
communicate with any other person, and thus the 
first central office was in operation. As the tele- 
phone service became larger and more compli- 
cated the switching apparatus correspondingly 
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switchboard of the latest design. Facing it at 
intervals of about two feet are placed the *‘ op- 
erators,” or the attendants, who respond when a 
subscriber calls for a connection. In the World’s 
Fair service every subscriber has a compléte me- 
tallic circuit, consisting of two wires which run 
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grew and increased, in order that it might serve 
for a large number of subscribers, and extending 
into the form of a board, or tuble, it was appro- 
priately called a ‘‘ switchboard.” 

Occupying the entire length of the west peri- 
style of the exhibition of the American Bell Com- 
pany in the Electricity Building is an elaborate 


from the telephone of the subscriber and termi- 
nate in the switchboard. It is the duty of each 
operator to make for the calling subscriber the 
connection for which he asks: that is to say, to 
put him into communication with the person with 
whom he wishes to talk. For example, a sub- 
seriber calls the central office by turning the 
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crank at the side of his telephone instrument. 
This causes the bell on his instrument to ring, 
but at the switchboard the effect is to cause a 
small disk, almost exactly similar to the ordinary 
hotel annunciator, to turn upward, revealing a 
number. ‘This number is the number of the call- 
ing subscriber, and informs the operator that the 
person owning the number wishes for a connec- 
tion. In front of cach operator are arranged a 
number of metal plugs in pairs, each of the two 
plugs forming a pair being connected together by 
means of a metallic cord concealed within a heavy 
wrapping of cotton as an insulation. Each oper- 
ator is further supplied with a telephone held to 
her ear by means of a spring passing around her 
head, while in front of her hangs a transmitter, 
into which she can easily speak. 

As soon as the operator sees the enunciator 
rise, and notes the number upon the disk, she 
inserts one of the plugs already alluded to into 
a small round hole in the front of the switch- 
board, which corresponds to the number on the 
enunciator. This hole forms a part of the switch, 
which puts the telephone of the operator into 
communication with the jine of the calling sub- 
scriber. The operator now, speaking into the 
transmitter, says: ‘‘ What number ?” The sub- 
scriber answers, stating the number of the per- 
son to whom he wishes to speak. Supposing that 
the subscriber is No. 625, and that he wishes to 
speak to No. 250: In the board, directly in 
front of each operator, will be seen a large num- 
ber of holes, each one of which forms a switch 
which is in communication with its respective 
subscriber. hese holes are numbered, and are 
arranged in groups, so that any desired number 
may be easily and readily found. , 

Selecting hole No. 250, the operator takes the 
other plug of the pair already selected and intro- 
duces it into the switch, at the same time press- 
ing a button located immediately in front of her, 
by means of which an electric current is sent into 
the line of No. 250, thus ringing the bell of his 
telephone. Not unfrequently it occurs that the 
subscriber called may be using his telephone at 
the time of the supposed call, in which case to 
have connected him with the calling subscriber 
would have interfered with the conversation al- 
ready in progress. To avoid'this a very ingen- 
ious busy test has been invented, which consists in 
supplying the switch of each subscriber with an 
electric current during the time of his conversa- 
tion. When endeavoring to make a connection 
the operator touches with the tip of her plug the 
metallic rim surrounding the switch hole, and if 
the subscriber is occupied the operator hears in 
her telephone a sharp click. If the subscriber is 
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not using his instrument no noise is perceived. 
Thus it is obvious that the operator can at any 
time ascertain whether the subscriber is busy or 
not. 

A connection across the Long Distance lines be- 
tween New York and Chicago is managed in a 
similar way. Supposing a subscriber at the 
World’s Fair, No. 80, wishes to talk with No. 115 
Cortlandt (Cortlandt being the name of the cen- 
tral office in New York city), the subscriber first 
calls central office at the World’s Fair and informs 
the operator that he wishes to talk with No. 115 
Cortlandt, New York. The operator, by means 
of a special line, calls the office of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, and requests 
the desired connection of No. 115 Cortlandt, New 
York. The operator at the Long Distance office 
first calls up the New York office, informing them 
that a subscriber wishes to talk with No. 115 
Cortlandt. The Long Distance operator in New 
York now connects the line with the Cortlandt 
Street exchange, and the operator there obtains 
the desired number, 115. Thus, inside of a few 
seconds, the connections on four switchboards are 
made, and two people a thousand miles apart are 
put within reach of each other by conversation. 

Properly equipped, subscribers in all the chief 
cities of the United States, as far east as Lewiston 
and Bangor (Me.), south to Washington, and 
west to Chicago and Milwaukee, can converse 
with each other easily, settling business and social 
affuirs with a degree of celerity and satisfaction 
to which no other system of intercommunication 
can approach. 

One of the most notable triumphs of the last 
decade has been the introduction of the electric 
accumulator. An ordinary galvanic battery con- 
sists of two metal plates, of which one is zinc, im- 
mersed in dilute acid. The acid dissolves the 
zinc, and if the plates be joined by means of a 
wire, the chemical action thus instituted becomes 
in some mysterious manner converted into an 
electric current. In the common battery the acid 
forms soluble salts with the zinc, which are dis- 
solved and distributed through the solution, 

It occurred to Plante that if a battery could be 
devised in which, through practical insolubility, 
the metallic salts could be prevented from diffus- 
ing themselves through the solution and thereby 
saved, the action of the battery might, after it 
was exhausted, be reversed by passing 7véo it an 
electric current which should reverse the previous 
chemical action, recovering the metal and the 
acid, thus returning the battery to its primitive 
condition and endowing it with a new lease of 
life. The outcome of his experiments has been 
the invention of the storage battery, which is 
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brought into activity by passing into it for sev- 
eral hours a powerful electric current: after 
which the battery may be disconnected from the 
source of electricity, and will then in turn deliver 
some 80 or 90 per cent. of the energy that has 
been given to it. The combination thus appears 
in the light of a reservoir or store of electricity, 
and hence its name. In reality, however, there is 
no electricity in the battery, but only a chemical 
combination, the decomposition of which evolves 
a certain amount of energy transformable into an 
electric current. Two obstacles have very seri- 
ously militated against the wide and rapid intro- 
duction of storage batteries into electrical service. 
While theoretically the batteries can be charged 
and recharged indefinitely, practically it was found 
that under certain action the plates deteriorate, 
leading ultimately to their complete destruction, 
and requiring, therefore, a constant renewal of 
this part of the apparatus. It was also found 
that if the rate of charge was not practically the 
same as that of the discharge the destruction of 
the plates became almost an insurmountable ob- 
stacle. Rival claimants of the invention of the 
storage battery immediately upon its inception 
commenced a course of litigation that is even 
now unsettled, and which has almost absolutely 
debarred capital from interesting itself in this in- 
vention.- While already the storage battery has a 
considerable field in electric lighting, especially 
in Europe, it seems particularly adapted to meet 
the requirements of electric traction. 

One of the novel features of the Exposition is 
the system of electric launches, which, actuated 
by storage batteries, constantly traverse the water 
ways of Jackson Park. Each boat is a beautifully 
designed craft about 36 feet long, 6 feet beam and 
28 inches draught. The motor for operating the 
screw is situated in the centre, under the false 
floor forming the cabin, some 78 cells of battery 
being arranged around the sides of the boat in re- 
ceptacles made in the seats. The controlling 
switch and steering wheel are placed within easy 
reach of the pilot, whose station is placed at the 
extreme bow. Each boat is designed for a speed 
of 8 miles per hour, and covers a distance of about 
40 miles per day. When the batteries become ex- 
hausted the launch is returned to the charging 
station, the exhausted set removed, and, by means 
of appropriate machinery, placed upon the charg- 
ingracks to receive a new supply of energy, while 
a fresh set is deposited in the launch. 

Already the application of storage batteries to 
the propulsion of electric cars has been demon- 
strated a mechanical and electrical success. Stor- 
age-battery traction, however, costs about two 
cents per car mile more than the Trolley system. 
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While in the more sparsely settled suburbs the 
overhead wires present little objection, their erec- 
tion is not advisable in crowded streets. Electric 
conduits dre even more annoying than the cable 
systems ; and so the storage battery presents (al- 
though in an undeveloped condition) an almost 
ideal solution of urban transit. Freed from the ob- 
jectionable overhead-line construction, the storage- 
battery car (an auto-mobile unit requiring an in- 
vestment of less than one-fifth the capital de- 
manded by a cable line, and capable of operating 
at a car-mileage expense not greater than that 
called for by the cable) is surely an event of the 
immediate future, as an important factor in the 
solution of the rapid-transit problem. 

What of the future? Will the next seventeen 
years see so complete and radical a revolution ? 
Will 1910 gaze at our magnificent machinery with 
the same pitying toleration and good-humored 
smile of contempt with which we now recall the’ ' 
efforts of 1876? Possibly ; for American ingenu- 
ity firmly believes that ‘‘ there is no such word as 
fail.” JTlowever, the circumference of the race is 
a very small one, and even the forces of our uni- 
verse are by no means infinite ; and while every 
invention opens new possibilities, it also narrows 
to a certain extent the possible field of future dis- 
covery. The dynamos of to-day have an efficiency 
of 95 per cent.; that is to say, they are so perfectly 
designed as to convert 95 per cent. of the mechan- 
ical energy delivered to them into electricity, 
leaving only 5 per cent. accounted for by friction 
and other wastes. Indeed, exceptional machines 
have been made in which the loss has been re- 
duced to 24 per cent. It is probable, nay, cer- 
tain, that many mechanical details will be vastly 
changed and improved ; yet it is equally sure that 
there is no hope of materially increasing the gen- 
eral value of the performances of these machines. 
Notwithstanding our splendid success in electric 
lighting, both the arc and the glow lamp are very 
wasteful devices, returning as useful light rays 
not more than 15 per cent. of the energy given 
them by the dynamo. Mr. Tesla’s experiments 
point toward the probability of a very notable im- 
provement in this direction, whereby electric il- 
lumination may be rendered much more agree- 
able and vastly cheaper than it is at present. 

For all electrical service we are now accustomed 
to consider a complete conducting circuit as ab- 
solutely necessary. Here the researches of Mr. 
Tesla, Dr. Herz, Mr. Preece, and others, show 
that lamps and motors may be successfully oper- 
ated with only one wire, or, indeed, with no wire 
at all. Thus these investigators show that from 
every source of electrical action electro-magnetic 
pulsations radiate outward through indefinite 
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THE EXPOSITION LIGHTING PLANT. 


space, and may by 
suitable mechanism 
be made to impress 
themselves upon a 
receiving instru- 
ment; and already 
intelligible mes- 
sages have been 
transmitted across 
more than _ five 
miles of space with- 
out the aid of any 
wire, or other con- 
ducting circuit, 
simply by means of 
electro-magnetic 
waves impelled 
through the Jumi- 
nous ether. Thus, 
compared to the 
possibilities so 
opened to the im- 
agination, the pres- 
ent method of tele- 
phonic communica- 
tion sinks into in- 
significance. 

There is yet an- 
other goal, toward 
which many eyes 
are eagerly and 
hopefully turning, 
whose attainment 
is perhaps no more 
chimerical than was 
the telephone a 
score of years ago; 
one whose glitter- 
ing prospects are 
sufficient to kindle 
into enthusiasm the 
most laggard im- 
agination, and yet 
the attainment of 
which is beset with 
trials and difficul- 
ties so formidable 
as to daunt the 
most courageous. 
IIappy will be the 
man who shall dis- 
cover a way to con- 
vert heat energy 
directly into elec- 
tricity without the 
losses entailed by 
the present neces- 
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sary but wasteful steam engine. To him shall in- 
deed be given the empire of the air, and all the 
kingdoms of the earth shall be at his feet. Asa 
benefactor of the race his work will be without 
parallel, and honor and wealth without measure 
shall be his portion. 

Without serious error it may be stated that, 
setting aside animal force, all the energy of civ- 
ilization is derived either from waterfalls or from 
the combustion of fuels; and of these two sources 
the latter is by far the most important. To ob- 
tain mechanical power it is usual to resort to the 
steam engine, whereby the energy developed by 
the burning of the combustible in the furnace is, 
through the medium of the elastic force of steam, 
transformed into rotary motion tn the fly wheel of 
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wastes of the ash pit. Of the 75 per cent. stored in 
the steam, 20 per cent. is transformed in the cylin- 
der into mechanical work ; the remainder, 55 per 
cent., passes away in the exhaust steam, inevitably 
and irretrievably eluding all attempts to save and 
change it into useful work. Of the 20 per cent. 
secured by the cylinder, from 3 to 5 per cent. is 
expended in overcoming the friction of the vari- 
ous moving parts of the engine, leaving, under the 
most favorable circumstances, only 15 to 18 per 
cent. of the real heat value of the fuel as delivera- 
ble in the form of useful work by the engine. In 
a majority of cases, by either bad design or im- 
proper loading, this proportion is reduced by one- 
half; so that a most sanguine estimate cannot 
credit the average steam engine with an efticiency 
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the engine. Unfortunately, by this process it is 
possible only to change a very small fraction of 
the energy set free by the burning of the fuel into 
useful work ; the remainder, by unavoidable losses, 
is dissipated beyond recovery. Nor will it ever be 
possible very greatly to improve the present effi- 
ciency of the steam engine. When a pound of coal 
is burnt in the furnace of a steam boiler about 75 
per cent., under the best conditions, of the energy 
set free by combustion is absorbed by the water 
in the boiler and stored up in the steam produced. 
Of the remaining 25 per cent. a part is wasted in 
the smoke and hot gases escaping from the chim- 
ney; some is used to heat the necessary air sup- 
plied for combustion, and the remainder is radi- 
ated from the sides and walls of the furnace and 
boiler, or lost in incomplete combustion and the 


of more than 8 or 10 per cent. In comparison 
with modern dynamos having a capacity to trans- 
form 95 per cent. of the mechanical energy im- 
parted to them into electrical energy, the steam 
engine does indeed seem a very wasteful contriv- 
ance; and, unfortunately, it is impossible to expect 
a very large or radical increase over the present 
efficiency. Theoretically, a little less than half 
an ounce of coal should produce a horse power. 
Actually, steam engines take four pounds to de- 
velop this energy. 

The greatest scientific attainment of this cent- 
ury was the discovery of the correlation of energy, 
which informs us that all the forms of force with 
which we are acquainted, such as light, heat, 
sound, electricity, chemical action, the attraction 
of gravitation, and mechanical motion, are mut- 
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ually interconvertible, so that any manifesta- 
tion of force can be transformed into any other 
form; and could the inevitable friction wastes of 
mechanisms be avoided the change would be ac- 
complished absolutely without loss. Familiar ex- 
amples are not wanting. The coal on the grate 
bars enters into chemical union with the oxygen 
of the air, producing heat, which is absorbed by 
the steam. In the cylinder of the engine the 
heat energy changes into the mechanical rotation 
of the wheel, which by the aid of the dynamo 
reappears in an electric current, that is again 
transformed into heat and light in the incandes- 
cent lamp, into chemical action in the vat of the 
electroplater, into mechanical work on the shaft 
of the electric motor, and into sound in the cur- 
rents of the telephone wires. Thus, through an 
endless series of changes, energy is constantly dis- 
appearing from one form, only, Proteuslike, to re- 
appear under another familiar, though totally dis- 
similar, guise. To obtain electricity we at present 
resort to the stores of energy locked up in fuel sup- 
plies, transforming the force obtained by the chem- 
ical union of combustion into mechanical motion 
of the steam engine, and thence, by the aid of the 
dynamo, into electric current. Could this round- 
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I watcuep the players playing on their stage ; 
An old delightful comedy was theirs, 
The very picture of a gallant age, 
Full of majestic airs. 


Wit, virtuoso, captain, stately lord— 
Each played his part with smooth Augustan grace; 
And, gray and curled, th’ Olympian perruques soared 
O’er each fine oval face. 


Anon, young Celia, poised on high red heels, 
Advanced with Chloe, the discreet soubrette : 
Her laughter rings abroad in silver peals; 
Her courtiers fawn and fret. 


One was a whiskered son of awful Mars; 
And one, the favorite, a thing of spleen, 
Whose pasquil jests, a stream of falling stars, 
Illumined all the scene. 
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about method be avoided, so burdened with ir- 
remediable wastes—could some mechanism be de- 
vised with the efficiency of the present dynamo, 
taking the heat energy of the furnace and trans- 
forming the same immediately into electricity, 
the aspect of civilization would be revolutionized. 
Heat can indeed be directly converted into elec- 
tricity, but none of the present devices are 
commercially successful. Evidences, however, are 
not wanting of the ultimate feasibility of this 
most desirable discovery, though it may not be 
immediately forthcoming. This would afford at 
least one solution of the problem of aerial naviga- 
tion. When the consumption of an ounce of coal 
shall yield a horse power everyone may strap to 
his back a flying machine and {lit whithersoever 
he chooses, traversing the continent with the 
speed of our present express trains, with as little 
inconvenience as is now entailed by a morning 
walk. 

Is this an electrician’s dream ? Perhaps so; 
and yet Morse and Bell dreamed so effectually 
and so vividly as to revolutionize within their 
own lifetimes the intercourse of the globe. Why, 
then, may not the visions of others be equally 
purposeful ? g 
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They trod a minuet, and evermore, 
Betwixt the curtseying lady and her thrall, 
A masked and shrouded dancer kept. the floor, 
Unnoted by them all. 


Alas, poor player, that was Death’s dance indeed! 
The curtain fell; the masker’s fleshless hand 
Compelled thee to his chariot, which with speed 
Rolled home to his own land. 


And now with cheeks and eyelids that confess 
Grim stains of the last midnight’s gay disguise, 
Th’ ingenious haggard actors swiftly press 
Where their dead brother lies. 


How strange a graveside—oh, how strange a scene! 
The player’s double life in such eclipse! 
What a morality would this have been 
On those once mocking lips ! 


But they are dumb, and there’s scarce time for tears. 
Back to the town! They’re clamoring for our plays. 
Tis good that arch-comedian Death appears 
But once in many days! 
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By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 

Halt, soft November, though thy pale 
Sad smile rebuke the words that hail 

Thy sorrow with no sorrowing words, 
Or gratulate thy grief with song 
Less bitter than the winds that wrong 

Thy withering woodlands, where the birds 
Keep hardly heart to sing or see 
How fair thy faint wan face may be. 
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By GEorGE DE TuLLy.* 


On the esplanade of the Oriental, at Manhat- 
tan Beach, one lovely evening of August, when 
the waves broke dreamily against the sea wall, 
and the near electric lamps, as well as the twin 
lights of the Navesink ten miles across the bay, 
paled their ineffectual fires beneath the splendor of 
the newly risen evening star, Hamed Bey smoked 
Egyptian cigarettes innumerable and talked with 
affectionate eloquence about the East. Charm- 
ing company and an accomplished gentleman was 
Hamed, whose Turkish fez and swarthy complex- 
ion were a truthful index to his nationality and 
character, yet whose diplomatic experiences in 
various quarters of the civilized globe had given 
him the keen outlook and graceful adaptability 
of the ideal cosmopolite. In his rare character, 
the faith of the Moslem was somehow reconciled 
to the cynicism of the skeptic, while literary cult- 
ure and a refined wit in nowise dispelled tie mys- 
tic charm of superstition and fatalism. 

“© We have been speaking,” said Hamed, “ of 
modern progress in science—the sciences practi- 
cally applied, and those occult sciences which are 
abstractly taught or studied. Doubtléss you would 
think me romancing were I to tell you that the 
telegraph was in operation amongst the Turks a 
hundred years ago, whilst animal magnetism, 
mesmerism, and what is now termed hypnotic 
suggestion, were with them a twice-told tale.” 

Of course this challenge had its immediate suc- 
cess of curiosity ; and, the Bey’s story being ea- 
gerly demanded, he spun it out with fragrant 
blue datakiah smoke to the following effect : 


I. 

It was a startling message that the Pasha of 
Kars sent, one day in the last century, to his Se- 
rene Highness the Sultan Selim, third of the 
name. ‘This portentous communication was not 
written upon parchment, nor palm leaves, nor 
vellum ; neither did it bear waxen or other seals ; 
yet thegreat Padishah received it with such a 
shock that he almost fell backward upon the lion 
skins that luxuriously carpeted the floor of his 
audience chamber. 

The missive consisted of eight signs or charac- 
ters, forming in their entirety two words of dire 
significance ; for they no sooner met the eye of 
the Sultan than he fell into a violent rage. 
These two words had been pronounced that morn- 
ing at sunrise by the Pasha of Kars; and now, 
in the early evening, while the sun’s parting rays 
were reddening the tall minarets and gilded domes 
of Stamboul, the great Selim repeated them with 
consternation in his palace, the Yildiz Kiosk. 

Tiow had it been possible to transmit, in a sin- 
gle day, that eight-lettered message over the long 
distance separating Kars in Armenia from the 
Bosphorus ? since, as is well known, the most 
indefatigable courier, mounted on the fastest 
horse, could barely cover the journey in eight 
days. 

How? The fact is that, long before the inven- 
tion of the telegraph, my ingenious ancestors had 
devised a system of ‘far writing” which was 
both rapid and efficacious. Thus, on the morning 
in question, by order of the Pasha, the sentinel 


* Translated from the French, by Henry Tyrrell. 
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stationed on the highes® battlement of the for- 
tross of Kars had taken in both hands his long 
black mantle and given it a peculiar shake in the 
air.’ The soldier mounting guard on the rocky 
height of Muzurdagh repeated the gesture with 
his black burnoose; and so from rock to rock, 
from summit to summit, along the whole chain 
of Akdagh and across the plain of Kyzyl-Irmach 
to Scutari, an endless series cf black mantles had 
waved to the wind the peculiar signal started by 
the sentinel at Kars, And the scribe of the Sul- 
tan, scanning the horizon from the highest tower 
of the seraglio, had duly observed and interpreted 
the sign, inscribing on a tablet, with his pen of 
reed, the Turkish equivalent of the letter B. 
Then the sentinel at Kars turned his mantle, ex- 
posing its lining of bright scarlet, which he again 
flourished in the air; and all along the line, from 
the Caucasus to the Golden Horn, the red signal 
flashed out, so that within an hour’s time the Sul- 
tan’s scribe was enabled to add to his dispatch the 
second letter, A. So, throughout the day, the agi- 
tation of the red and the black was kept up, ac- 
cording to the established code ; and the muez- 
zius were calling the faithful to prayer when the 
zealous secretary of Selim put down the eighth 
and final letter of the message from the Pasha of 
Kars. It read: 


“Barut sox °—( Powder out.) 


The intelligence was of gravest impor®; for if 
the Pasha of Kars had no more powder, how 
could he repel the threatened assault of the Rus- 
sians 2? He would be forced to surrender; and 
the stronghold of Kars, the key to the Caucasus, 
would fall into the hands of the redoubtable 
Catharine’s soldiers. 

The unhappy secretary knew only too well what 
he would have to expect in bearing such evil news 
to the choleric Sultan. On this occasion it was 
the bastinado—forty lashes, or five for each letter 
of the ill-omened message. However, he took his 
punishment with the philosophical resignation of 
a true Mussulman, merely saying to himself: ‘It 
is fortunate, under the circumstances, that the 
Pasha of Kars had the good sense to couch his 
message in terms of strict telegraphic brevity ; 
for if he had preceded it with the usual formula, 
such as, ‘QO glory of the universe, master of all 
sovereigns and all powers, thy slave in chains 
bows his humble forehead to the foot of thy re- 
splendent and sky-reaching throne,’ ete., ete., 
etc., I should have been killed.” 

The Sultan’s wrath being only half appeased, 
he sent for Ibrahim, his grand vizier, a crafty, 
sinister-looking old personage, with a pair of 
black eyes wondrous large and bright, and of a 
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most disquieting fixity. The amiable potentate 
hurled a pipe at his bowed head by way of salu- 
tation, and cried: , 

“Ah, triple miscreant and scoundrel! Is this 
the way you watch over the glory of my army ? 
No wonder the hated Muscovite inflicts beating 
after beating upon my brave soldiers, if all my 
generals are in the same fix as the Pasha of Kars, 
and have no powder to fire upon the infidel dogs ! 
But how can you explain the fact of the com- 
mander of so important a fortress as that of 
Kars being without ammunition ?” 

‘Probably because he had fired his last round,” 
ventured the grand vizier, timidly. 

‘‘Tbrahim, you’re a fool. I don’t know why I 
have kept you out of prison so long. If the 
Pasha of Kars is withont ammunition, it is be- 
cause he is in want of money wherewith to pur- 
chase it. Therefore, at daybreak to-morrow you 
will dispatch a rapid caravan with a thousand 
purses of silver for my brave captain. You 
hear ?” 

“The thousand purses are indeed ready, your 
gracious majesty; but where am I to find the 
money to fill them ?” 

“That is no concern of mine. What do you 
suppose I keep a grand vizier for ?” replied the 
Sultan, with lofty indifference. ‘‘There is my 
Greek banker—or perhaps you might ask the 
Persian financier again, who furnished me with 
a thousand in gold, the other day.” 

«Thy will be done, mighty seigneur,” said 
Ibrahim, obsequiously. ‘The thousand purses 
shall start for Kars to-morrow morning.” 


Il. 


WELL content at having gotten off so easily, the 
grand vizier lost no time in seeking the worthy 
Hassan, upon whom he counted for the loan of 
the requisite thousand purses of silver. This Per- 
sian Napoleon of finance was a man of caution 
and thrift, who never permitted a sum of money 
to leave his treasury without first securing an 
honest twenty per cent. interest upon it. Against 
areceipt for one thousand purses Hassan would 
count out only eight hundred—it was his invaria® 
ble custom. But the Sultan’s order was positive, 
and he had said a thousand. Not to mince mat- 
ters, therefore, Ibrahim signed his receipt for two 
thousand purses, and walked away with sixteen 
hundred. The extra six hundred, without fur- 
ther ado, he stowed away under the mattress of 
his divan at home, by way of official perquisite. 
Then he sent for Khaznadar Pasha, the treasurer 
general, to arrange for the expedition of the 
money into Asia Minor. 

Now, Ibrahim was a typical Turkish function- 
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ary. As he contemplated with loving gaze the 
thousand purses outspread on the rug before him 
he reflected : 

«© Ah, my beauties! to think you should have 
no better destiny than to be swallowed by the in- 
satiable cannon’s mouth—to go up in smoke, as it 
were—to have your joyous jingle turned into the 
barbarous detonation of firing! Just Allah! it 
would be unpardonable. As a faithful Mussul- 
man I should risk my hopes of paradise if I did 
not try to avert such a piece of vandalism. If I 
cannot preserve the entire sum, at least I may 
save a portion of it. Besides, if the Pasha of 
Kars must kill Russians, let him put two balls in 
each cannon, instead of one. That will economize 
the expense for powder by half; consequently he 
will need only half of this sum.” 

Having by this subtle reasoning made peace 
with his conscience, the discreet Ibrahim sub- 
tracted five hundred more purses from the pow- 
der fund, and put them away with his other six 
hundred beneath the divan. 

Now, it chanced, by a not inexplicable coinci- 
dence, that when Khaznadar, the treasurer gen- 
eral, received the five hundred purses to be dis- 
patched to Kars, his train of reflection was anal- 
ogous to that of the grand vizier. 

«By Allah,” he said to himself, “if the com- 
mandant at Kars is not an imbecile he must 
kuow how to save his ammunition! Instead of 
wasting powder by long-distance firing, let him 
await the enemy’s approach, and then, with one- 
half the charge, he can kill just as many infidels. 
Why should I deprive him of such an excellent 
opportunity to exercise his soldierly strategy ? 
Let him take two hundred and fifty of these five 
hundred purses, and I will keep the other half.” 

Then came the karavanbachi, organizer of the 
expedition which was to transport the treasure to 
Kars. 

«‘Two hundred and fifty purses,” he thought, 
*‘ig too heavy a load for one camel, and not 
enough for two. The Koran forbids cruelty to 
animals. My duty is plain.” 

So he divided the sum into halves, and deliv- 
ered one hundred and twenty-five purses to the 
head janizary of the caravan for the relief of 
Kars. This head janizary, being only a simple 
soldier, did not trouble himself with the sinuosi- 
ties of logic, but straightway appropriated his half 
of the treasure intrusted vo him 3 and, duly arriv- 
ing at the fortress of Kars, laid at the feet of the 
commandant the sixty-two and one-half purses to 
which the Sultan’s remittance had shrunk. 

“* Sixty-two purses and a half!” cried the val- 
jant captain, in derision, ‘Tis a meagre allow- 
ance, indeed, for the purchase of ammunition. 
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Let me sec. Was not my secretary complaining 
that he was as short of black sand for drying the 
ink on his parchments as I am of powder ? 
Well, let him take this money. It will thus 
serve to supply at least one of our deficiencies.” 

One weck later the commandant sent by Turk- 
ish telegraph a new message to His Majesty 
the Sultan Selim—a very laconic message, this 
time, which did not long keep the sentinels way- 
ing their mantles between the Caucasian summits 
and the high tower of Stamboul. ‘Three signals 
sufficed to conve, the news embodied in the sin- 
gle fatal word : 

“TAKEN,” 


Kars had fallen, 


III. 


Tne unhappy ex-commandant of Kars had 
been promptly summoned to Constantinople, put 
in irons and thrown into a dungeon. Here he 
had ample leisure to reflect upon his situation 
and to prepare his defense, so that when he was 
finaliy brought up before the Sultan he wa’ ready 
for the ordeal. He waited in silent submission 
while his lord and master poured out torrents of 
abuse upon his devoted head ; then, when the 
first violent outburst had subsided, he began 
pleading his cause with impressive frankness and 
simplicity : 

‘Thou sayest, mighty seigneur, that a thou- 
sand purses were sent me, wherewith to buy am- 
munition. Certainly, had I received that sum, I 
could have supplied all necessities, and routed the 
Russians. Kars would still belong to thy maj- 
esty. But I swear upon the Koran that I received 
only sixty-two and one-half purses. Incredible as 
this may at first seem, the proof and explanation 
are easy; and if thou wilt permit thy faithful 
servant to present it, seigneur, thou wilt perceive 
that he is in nowise culpable. If a thousand 
purses were ordered sent, and I received only 
sixty-two and a half, the reason is simply that the 
sum was four times divided into halves. A child 
could justify the calculation. In other words, thy 
glorious majesty has been quadruply plundered. 
By whom ? The thieves can be easily pointed out : 
they are the persons through whose hands the 
money successively passed. First, there was the 
grand vizier, who pocketed five hundred purses ; 
then the khaznadar, who appropriated two hun- 
dred and fifty; thirdly, the ksravanbachi, who 
must have taken one hun@red and twenty-five ; 
and, finally, the janizary of the escort, who kept 
sixty-two and a half as his share. Thou seest 
how simple it all is, O puissant seigneur !” 

The Sultan Selim listened to the commandant’s 
little speech without moving a muscle. Taking 
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into consideration his violent nature, it might 
naturally have been expected that he would burst 
into terrible paroxysms of wrath. Nothing of the 
sort. It was one of the peculiarities of this 
strange potentate to rage. over trifles, while re- 
maining calm and impassive before affairs of the 
greatest moment. So he said, in a perfectly con- 
trolled voice : 

‘Tis well, Ali. You are a good soldier, a 
loyal servitor, and an honest soul, still unlearned 
in the art of lying. You shall be reinstated, with 
all your former rank and privileges. As to that 
scoundrel Ibrahim, the first and greatest of the 
four thieves, we'll find a punishment to fit his 
crime. He shall see how the Sultan Selim deals 
with an unfaithful vizier who can stoop so low as 
to steal five hundred purses. You, my faithful 
Ali, shall go and find him, this very evening, be- 
fore the hour of prayer. Present him this red 
silken cord, with my compliments. IIe will un- 
derstand. Go!” 

For the first time in his life Ali Pasha turned 
pale at hearing, thus quietly pronounced, a death 
warrant, which he himself was charged to execute. 
Fighting was his profession ; bloodshed, on the 
field of battle, facing a foe equal to or stronger 
than himself, was a stimulating pastime ; but the 
idea of putting a fellow creature out of the way 
with this silken cord—of playing the executioner, 
in fact—seemed violently repugnant to his frank 
and loyal nature. 

However, the order had been given, and he 
must forthwith carry it out; for the Sultan Selim 
would brook no discussion, much Jess disobe- 
dience. Ali departed in profound silence, wonder- 
ing how he should set about the execution of the 
supreme sentence. 

IV. 

In his sumptuous palace at Ortakoe, with its 
terraces sloping down to the silver margin of the 
Bosphorus, reposed Ibrahim, the grand vizier. 
He was seated on a pile of Persian cushions, lan- 
guidly fingering his chaplet of amber beads, while 
inhaling the incense of crushed mangal and aloes 
smoldering in a brasier, when Ali entered. 

The sight of this personage, whom Ibrahim 
supposed safe in the dungeons of Yildiz, boded no 
good ; and the grand vizier’s premonitions were 
confirmed by the soldier’s grave salutation on the 
threshold : 

«* Peace, O Ibrahim, to your parting hour !” 

There was no mistaking these words: they 
meant a message of death, and doubtless the 
officer who uttered them carried in concealment 
under his kaftan the terrible cord of silk which 
was the silent and inexorable instrument of the 
Sultan’s justice. 
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Ibrahim did not change countenance ; only his 
eyes, those strange deep eyes before whose fixed 
gaze none could stand unflinching, took on a 
more sombre glow. Slowly stroking his long 
beard with his white and jeweled hand, he said, 
calmly : 

* Allah has willed it! Great is Allah, and we 
are but worms beneath His feet. His will be 
done. Only, leave me a moment in which to fin- 
ish my ablutions and prayers. Good Mussulman 
that you are, I am sure you cannot refuse this. 
supreme request : you know that Mohammed has 
proclaimed the sanctity of the prayer of the 
dying.” 

‘“Porgive me, your highness,” replied Ali, 
firmly, ‘‘but my orders are strict. I must not 
leave you alone for a single moment. Besides, it 
could avail you nothing. Look out of the win- 
dow: your palace is surrounded by a thousand 
janizaries. The Sultan’s guards have taken pos- 
session of every apartment, every avenue of 
escape. You can see for yourself how vain would 
be any attempt at flight.” 

“‘T had not thought of it,” retorted Ibrahim, 
‘albeit ’tis hard to die without a farewell kiss to 
the wives and children that one has loved. But, 
be assured, good Ali, I will not keep you waiting. 
Only have the kindness to be seated for a mo- 
ment.” 

He clapped his hands three times. A pair of 
Nubian slaves appeared, their ebony features 
ashen gray from fright. One brought a silver 
ewer and basin, the other a prayer rug, which he 
spread upon the marble floor. Ibrahim tranquilly 
set about his last ablutions; while without, from 
the slender minarets of the city, could be heard 
the drowsy monotone of the muezzins, announc~ 
ing to the faithful the decline of day. 

While the grand vizier bent over his silver 
basin, Ali slipped out from under his kaftan the 
cord of red silk and furtively passed it into the 
hands of one of the Nubians, who bowed acqui- 
escence, comprehending full well what was re- 
quired of him. The brave officer trembled at the 
thought that when he should receive back the 
cord it would be from the neck of a corpse, of 
which the face—the now serene and majestic liv- 
ing countenance of the Grand Vizier Ibrahim— 
would be only a distorted purple mask. Ah! 
what a ghastly business is that of the execu- 
tioner ! 

Meanwhile, the condemned, having finished his 
ablutions, advanced with measured steps to a po- 
sition directly opposite and facing Ali Pasha, and 
stood erect, motionless, with arms raised as if in 
invocation. His eyes, glittering with strange fas- 
cination in the falling twilight, deepened by the 
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moucharabis that draped the windows, were fixed 
upon Ali, who felt vaguely troubled at their gaze, 
and wondered at the grand vizier’s singular atti- 
tude. Why did he not pray, as a good Mussulman 
should, with his face turned toward the Mimdar 
indicating the direction of Mecca, according to the 
command of the Koran? And why, oh! why did 
those eyes, piercing his own like a pair of pon- 
iards, hold him so subtly in their spell ? 
Gradually the poor pasha yielded to the myste- 
rious beatitude that insensibly enwrapt his being. 
Detached from terrestrial bonds, his spirit soared 
in regions of pure 2thereal blue, wafted hither and 
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grave it indelibly upon the mental tablet of the 
passive auditor—the following recital : 

“When Ihad made known to him the fatal 
sentence he performed his ablutions and prayed, 
bowed in the direction of holy Mecca. Then, 
seating himself upon a divan, he took the cord 
from the slave, and with his own hands adjusted 
the running knot about his neck. Ile gave me a 
farewell look, crossed his arms upon his breast, 
and made the signal to the slaves, who seized the 
two ends of the cord and pulled it tight with all 
their strength. It was a horrible spectacle. Tis 
face tumefied, turned red, crimson, and finally 


‘GRADUALLY THE POOR PASHA YIELDED TO TIE MYSTERIOUS BEATITUDE THAT INSENSIBLY ENWRAPT 


HIS BEING. . . 


yon by every perfumed breeze. A delicious tor- 
por pervaded all his senses. He sank softly upon 
the matted floor. Tis eyes closed, trancelike, and 
his head fell upon his breast. 

Ibrahim now quitted his statuelike pose, and, 
cautiously approaching the Sultan's envoy, lifted 
one of the shut eyelids: only the white of the 
eyeball appeared, 

“Tle sleeps !” exclaimed the grand vizier, tri- 
umphantly. 

Then, seating himself beside tle pasha, he 
poured into his ear—speaking in a loud, distinct 
tone, articulating each word sharply, so as to en- 


. HIS EYES CLOSED, TRANCELIKE, AND HIS HEAD FELL UPON HIS BREAST.” 


a livid purple ; the eyes, ever fixed upon my own, 
started from their sockets; the tongue protruded,. 
black and swollen, from the mouth. ‘The slaves 
exerted all their force: it seemed as if the un- 
happy wretch were determined not to give up the 
ghost without a struggle. At last, however, there 
was a sudden collapse, a supreme convulsion ; the 
head dropped to one side, the arms fell inert, and 
—uall was over. The slaves loosened the cord: 
a dark furrow, cut deep into the white flesh, en- 
circled the neck. The corpse was covered over 
with a mantle. Thus did Ibrahim meet his fate, 
and the Sultan’s justice receive vindication.” 
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When Ibrahim had finished this speech he 
stretched himself upon the divan and ordered 
one of the Nubians to cover him with a mantle. 
Then, bending over the sleeping face of Ali 
Pasha, he breathed upon the shut evelids. 

The brave captain awoke, and stared about in 
rather a dazed fashion. The slave, bowing ob- 
sequiously, handed him back the red silken cord. 
Ali, now thoroughly awakened to the reality of 
his situation, took the implement of death, and 
thrust it shudderingly away beneath his sash. 
Then casting a furtive look at the motionless fig- 
ure stretched on the divan, he started for the 
door. 

**Pardon, your highness,” interrupted the old 
negro, catching at the edge of his mantle, ‘but 
do you not wish to look upon the face of the 
dead ?” 

“© No, you black villain !” responded the horror- 
stricken Ali. ‘*I should never be able to sleep 
again.” 

As he left the palace he dismissed the Sultan’s 
soldiers on guard. The dead needed no watch- 
ing. 

The janizaries having dispersed, Ali Pasha 
sprang upon his horse, and galloped back to Yil- 
diz Kiosk. 

The Sultan accorded a gracious welcome to his 
faithful captain, saying : 

‘Peace unto you, my son! 
hard ?” 

Ali answered by repeating word for word the 
grand vizier’s graphic account of his own execu- 
tion and death. 

«Ah, glorious majesty !” he exclaimed, in con- 
cluding his narrative, ‘thou knowest I am thy 
humble slave, ready to die a hundred deaths in 
thy service ; say but the word, and I will fly to 
certain destruction at the sword’s point or the 
cannon’s mouth. But spare me, I beseech, any 
more such commissions as this.” 

“« Be assured, my good Ali, your prayer shall be 
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granted. It was only because of my implicit eon- 
fidence in your fidelity that I put this affair in 
your hands. Who knows but another might have 
let the culprit slip ? for, between ourselves, that 
Ibrahim was a deep one. May the clemency of 
Allah reach him !” added the sublime Selim, with 
pious unction, 
V. 

Ar midnight, as the moon went down behind 
the black mountains, a swift barge with sombre 
sails glided phantomlike upon the smooth Bos- 
phorus tide. On the deck sat Ibrahim, the ex- 
grand vizier, surrounded by a group of fair 
women and numerous children. 

“Tt would have been quite too absurd, would 
it not, Kadile,” he was saying to the mature com- 
panicn at his side, ‘had I suffered myself to die, 
just for five hundred purses of silver? Ah! this 
day’s experience proves once again that I made a 
rare investment when I purchased you in the 
Arab slave market at Cairo. You it was who first 
tanght me the secret of the Egvptians—how to 
put men asleep by the power of the will exerted 
through the eye, and to write upon their mindsas 
upon avirgin parchment. ’Tisasimple art withal, 
and T wonder that the adepts in its practice are 
so few, As to that Ali, with his big innocent eyes, 
he was a mere plaything in my hands. I wonder 
what will happen to him to-morrow, when the 
Sultan, proceeding to my funeral, shall discover 
the little trick I have played them ? Poor Ali! 
it isa pity he is so honest. Otherwise, I might 
have brought him along with me. The Czarina 
would certainly have made him a colonel in her 
army, as Tam to be general. She is a hospitable 
auler, the great Catharine of Russia, and always 
ready to welcome Turks—particularly when they 
are acquainted, as I happen to be, with the secrets 
of all the fortresses on the Danube.” 

Having uttered these hopeful words, Ibrahiin 
laid himself down upon the soft rugs and slept 
the tranquil sleep cf the undeserving. 


WHEN 


WE TWO PARTED. 


By Mary BRADFORD-WHITING. 


THe river was flowing down toward the sea in 
the October twilight, the last faint gleam from 
the setting sun tingeing its waters with a ruddy 
glow. The osiers rustled in the breeze, and a 
boat went dropping softly down with the stream. 
Not a cloud was in sight, yet suddenly the sky 
overhead became dark and a shadow fell upon the 
water, while the air was filled with the noise of 
myriads of beating wings, as a flight of swallows 
wheeled round and round, then darted down 
among the osier beds with a sound like a rushing 
wind. 

Night after night they had gathered thus, only 
to disperse again in the dav; but on the next 
morning, when the first breath 
of dawn stirred amongst the 
reeds and the light mists be- 
gan to roll away from wood 
and meadow, they rose on the 
wing, no longer darting hither 
and thither as fancy directed, 
but, obeying the mysterious 
signal that sitmmoned them 
forth on their journey, they 
banded close together and set 
out toward tie sea. 

Swifter than the river itself, 
swifter than the boats that 
went rocking on its waves, 
they flew steadily on their 
course, following the track- 
less road with no chart or 
compass to guide them. 

“How much further have 
we to go ?”’ asked one swallow 
of her mate. 

«Many, many miles !” was 
the answer. ‘Do you not 
remember how long the way 
was by which we came ?” 

“No; I remember noth- 
ing. The thought of our 
nest in the eaves, of the long 
summer twilight, of the cries 
of our little ones, has blotted 
out all memory of what came 
before. Let me return.” 

“You cannot return,” said 
the swallow. “Summer does 
not last forever. In a little 
while the ground will be cov- 
ered with frost andesnow, and 
the cruel winds will tear the 
leaves from the trees. I know, 


for the sparrows told me. We must hasten on, 
while there is time, to the land where snow never 
falls.” 

** But we shall never find the way to that lard ! 
There is nothing but sky above and sea beneath.” 

“Did we not find the way here ? And shall we 
not find the way back again? Fear nothing ; 
only keep close to me.” 

His mate said no more, and mile after mile 
they sped on their way, through winds and clouds, 
through sunshine and through storm. 


“My wings are weary,” she said at last. <I 


cannot fly any longer; I shall sink into the 
waves.’ 


> 
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«*No, no,” answered the swallow ; “we are go- 
ing to rest. See, there is a ship beneath us; we 
shall settle on the rigging, and you will soon feel 
strong again.” 

The birds had already slackened their speed, 
and now they poised themselves above the ship, 
and with a circling motion descended slowly upon 
the rigging, amid the delight and surprise of the 
passengers, who were ready to welcome any inci- 
dent in the monotony of their voyage. But there 
was one who took no more share in this than he 
did in their other interests. The Emigrant they 
called him, for he told them that he had chosen 
emigration because he had no link left to bind 
him to his native land ; and there was a sombre 
weight upon his brow, and a look of sadness in 
his eye, that checked their friendly advances. 

But now, having rested their weary wings, the 
birds began to think of flight. One after the 
other they rose in the air, wheeled round and set- 
tled down again; till at last they all gathered to- 
gether and set out once more upon their airy voy- 
age. All, that is to say, but one. The swallow 
and his mate had been separated as they settled 
down upon the ship, and fear of the curious 
strangers around them prevented him from re- 
gaining her side. 

And now, as he flew forward once more, she 
followed him with eyes of despair; for her wing 
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was broken, and with all her efforts she could not 
rise from her perch. 

No one noticed her at first. All eyes were 
fixed on the flock of birds already fast disappear- 
ing from sight, and one among the passengers, a 
born musician, lifted up his voice and sang : 


“Oh! swallow, swallow, flying, flying south, 
Fly to ber and fall upon her gilded eaves, 
And tell her, tell her what I tell to thee. 


‘‘Oh! tell her brief is life, but love is long, 
And brief the sun of summer in the north, 
And brief the moon of beauty in the south.” 


His voice floated ont upon the waters, and the 
bird on the rigging made one last effort to follow 
in the track of her companions. She fluttered a 
moment in agony, and then dropped helplessly on 
the deck at the singer's feet. 

The Emigrant started forward and lifted the 
tiny creature in his hands, while the rest of the 
passengers clustered round. 

“It often happens,” said the captain, coolly, 
when he saw what was going on, ‘they dash 
themselves against the rigging when they light. 
Better kill the poor little thing at once and put 
it out of its misery.” 

“No !” said the Emigrant, raising his eyes for 
a moment from the little quivering bird that lay 
in his palm. 

There was a strange look on his face, and his 
fellow passengers wondered at him, while the cap- 
tain shrugged his shoulders and walked aft. He 
said no more, but with skillful fingers wove a nest 
of straw and wool, and laying his charge within 
it, sat down to watch by its side. 2 

With dim and failing eyes the swallow looked 
up into the sky, and yearned once more to feel 
her wings pulsating through the wide waste of 
air. If only she could fly, how eagerly she would 
hasten after the mate who had left her alone in 
her anguish ! 

But suddenly in the clear sky overhead a little 
black speck appeared ; nearer and nearer it came, 
till at last, with a plaintive ery, it darted down 
upon the edge of the nest. It was the swallow’s 
mate, and the Emigrant hardly dared to draw his 
breath ; but the little heart beat only for the one 
it loved, and no human spectator had power to 
frighten or disturb it. 

Softly he fluttered down by the side of the 
wounded bird and called to her in loving accents, 
‘© Why are you here ? I missed you, and I have 
come back to fetch you.” 

“‘T cannot come; my wing is broken, and I 
shall never fly again.” 

The passengers would haye gathered round to 
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look and wonder, but the Emigrant drove them 
all away. Tour after hour he sat by the side of 
the nest, guarding it jealously from every in- 
truder, and listening to the twittering of the 
birds until it seemed to him that he understood 
their language of love and sorrow. 

The swallow stretched his wings over his mate 
as though with the warmth of his own heart he 
could hinder the approach of death; he cried to 
her as though his voice could penetrate the veil 
of darkness that was creeping round her. But 
all his efforts availed nothing ; feebler and fee- 
bler grew the notes that answered to his own, 
fainter and fainter the heart that beat against 
his breast, till at length, with one last flutter, 
the little bird lay still and silent forever. 

The swallow needed no one to tell him that 
life was gone. Mournfully he drooped his head 
over the tiny form as he took his last farewell, 
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and rising on the wing, hovered circling over the 
nest ; then spreading his wings, he flew sadly 
away over the waste of desolate waters. 

Tne Emigrant leaned upon the rail, watching 
the bird’s departing flight, and the passengers 
seized the opportunity of surrounding the nest. 

‘* Tow could it find its way back to the ship ?” 
said one. 

“‘T cannot tell,” said another, “nor how it 
will find its way now after its lost companions !” 

«‘And how could it know that its mate had 
been left on board ?” asked a third. 

So they wondered and questioned, but the Emi- 
grant paid no heed to their idle talk ; tears were 
rising fast in his eves, and as he turned away to 
hide them he murmured once more the singer’s 
words : 

“Oh! swallow, swallow, flying, flying south, 
Tell her brief is life, but love is long!” 
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By FRANK Linstrow WHITE, 


Tfarpiy more than a decade has passed since 
women artists of real ability and with serious pur- 
poses ceased to be a rarity. The flower- and still- 
life painting lady of amateurish tendencies has 
been always with us, but the energetic, hopeful 
female art student, abreast with the most ad- 
vanced theories, and differing from her male fel- 
low workers neither by her choice of subjects nor 
her manner of execution, is, as a class, essentially 

_aproduct of to-day. Art, once rather a pastime 
for woman, has’ become a recognized profession 
for her. The Woman’s Art School in Cooper In- 
stitute, with the admirable system of instruction 
instituted by Dr. William Rimmer, has proved a 
potent factor in the art education of young 
women. This ‘‘ specialty,” in fact, was for a long 
time most successfully cultivated by the Cooper 
Union ; to-day similar institutions exist in New 
York (*¢ Ladies’ Art Association,” founded 1867 ; 
‘New York School of Applied Design for Wom- 
en”); Philadelphia (‘School of Design for 
Women,” incorporated 1853, Emily Sartain, prin- 
cipal), ete. Nor, in reviewing incentives to effort, 
must we overlook the prize of $300, founded by 
Norman W. Dodge, and awarded yearly at the 
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National Academy of Design (New York), for 
the best picture painted in the United States 
by a woman. Of course, the general energetic 
movement in the interest of womanhood has much 
to do with the progress and present standing of 
American women in art, and the far-reaching in- 
fluence of woman at the World’s Fair in Chicago 
has been effective also in this field. Our women 
artists have felt warranted, both by their numer- 
icul and artistic strength, to combine in various 
places for utilitarian purposes. Thus we have the 
‘Society of Associated Designers” (New York) ; 
«*Woman’s Art Clubs” in New York and Cincin- 
nati, in which latter city the ‘Women’s Art- 
Museum Association” started the agitation re- 
sulting in the founding of the ‘‘ Cincinnati Art 
Museum,” and go on. 

In glancing at what the younger element is ac- 
complishing, we meet at once with the rather 
queer fact that, while sculpture was perhaps the 
branch of art in which the women of this country 
first attained a more than local celebrity, they 
produced hardly any notable example of the plas- 
tic art in the succeeding generation. Nor could 
much promise of brighter prospects in the near 
future be found in what little was accomplished 
by talentless professionals or amateurs. 

._ We must rest our hopes on the efforts of the 
enthusiastic young women kneading clay under 
the supervision of sculptors of the new school— 
young women such as those who have been given 
opportunities at the World’s Fair in Chicago : 
Miss Alice M. Rideout, Miss Enid Yandell, Miss 
Julia M. Bracken, and the others. All of these, 
however, are antedated slightly by Theo Alice 
Ruggles, of Boston, who has been exhibiting her 
work in New York and other places since her re- 
turn from Paris in 1891. Miss Ruggles, like 
Larkin J. Mead, is said to have modeled her first 
statue in snow, and her evident talent induced 
her mother to place her in the studio of I. H. 
Kitson, in 1886, when she was not quite fifteen 
years of age. The following year she went to 
Paris, and in 1888 made her first exhibit at the 
Salon, and at the International Exposition of 1889 
she was awarded an Honorable Mention for her 
figure ‘Aux Bords de l’Oise ” (On the Banks of 
the Oise), which, we are told, won praises from 
both Meissonier and Frémiet. The work of this 
young girl is certainly full of promise both for 
herself and for the future of sculpture by woman 
in this country. The press has brought us report 
also of two others—Miss Mary Lawrence, of New 
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York city, recommended by St. Gau- 
dens as the sculptor of the Columbus 
statue for the World’s Fair, and Miss 
Adelaide Johnson, of Chicago, who 
executed busts of Susan B. Anthony, 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, and others, 
for the Woman’s Building at the Fair. 
In the domain of architecture there 
are not so many names to record. We 
have heard a good deal recently con- 
cerning Miss Sophia G. Hayden, of 
Boston, the youthful designer of the 
Woman's Building in Chicago’s White 
City, and the name of Miss Lough- 
borough has appeared as the archi- 
tect of the Arkansas Building. Mrs. 
Minerva Parker Nichols, of Philadel- 
phia, is the designer of the ‘“‘ New 
Century Club,” a woman’s society in 
that city, and enjoys an enviable rep- 
utation in her profession. And Miss 
Mary E. Tillinghast, designer of stain- 
ed glass windows, exhibited photo- 
graphs of her architectural work, at 
the galleries of the American Art As- 
sociation in New York, last seagon. 
In painting, on the other hand, 
promise, as well as full success, has 
come sooner. Flower pieces are still 
a favorite subject, but a large propor- 
tion of such work is in these days 
very well done. ‘I'wo of the best- 
known women in this field, Mrs. Em- 
ily Maria Scott and Mrs. Esther L. Coffin, though 
no longer young, can well find a place in our list 
nevertheless, for their artistic success has come to 
its full development within the last decade. Mrs. 
Scott, it is true, has been well known for a num- 
ber of years as an able teacher both here and in 
Chicago, but she made her débué at the Salon in 
1887, and it is since then that the general public 
has become better acquainted with her work. A 
native of New York State, she studied first at the 
National Academy of Design, and subsequently 
in Italy and Paris. Since her return to this coun- 
try she has been recording secretary of the Water 
Color Club (New York). We are told that one 
critic said of her: ‘‘ She has a special understand- 
ing with roses. hey seem to like to have her 
paint them, and look their loveliest and tender- 
est for her.” Mrs. Coffin also studied at the 
Academy, and later on with the late Benjamin R. 
Fitz, E. Greatorex, Mrs. Dillon and R. Swain 
Gifford. She was born in New York State, and 
has resided in the metropolis for the last seven 
years. Though she has made excursions into the 
fields of landscape and figure art, flowers remain 
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IN THE PARK.— ETCHING BY MARY CASSATT. 


her well cultivated specialty. _Agnes D. Abbatt 
and Mrs. Nellie 8. Jacobs Smillie are among the 
others who have successfully portrayed the beau- 
ties of Flora’s kingdom. 

In landscape, we find Mrs. Julia Henshaw 
Dewey and Mrs. Adah C. Murphy both paint- 
ing somewhat in the style of their husbands, 
Charles Melville Dewey and J. Francis Murphy. 
Another artist’s wife, Mrs. Rhoda Holmes Nicholls, 
has made her mark as an able aqguarelliste, whose 
clever impressions of sunny effects have gained 
her the election to the membership of the Societa 
degli Aquarellisti in Rome. An English woman 
by birth, she began her studies in the Bloomsbury 
School of Art, London, and then spent three years 
in Italy, studying with Cammerano, the painter 
of battle pieces, and Vertunni, the landscapist. 
We hear that Queen Victoria and Queen Mar- 
gherita both showed their personal appreciation 
of her work, and she has also been the recipient 
of various medals and other honors on his side of 
the water. Her illustrations to Howells’s ‘* Vene- 
tian Days ” include some fine bits of Venice. 

Quite different in her style from any of these 
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quite naturally to that of the anima) 
painter, and here we find at least two 
artists of promise, Mrs. Marie Guise 
Newcomb and Miss Matilda Brown. 
The former studied under Schenck 
and Chialiva in Paris, and then took 
atrip to Algiers. Her ‘“* Chevaux de 
Labour ” was at the Salon of 1887, 
and is now owned in this country, 
where her work has met with success. 
Miss Matilda Brown is a young woman 
who was born in Newark, N. J., about 
twenty-three years ago, and who, 
after studying for a short time under 
Charles Melville Dewey, and for a 
season with Carleton Wiggins, went 
abroad and became a pupil, success- 
ively, of Julien Dupré in Paris and 
Henry Bisbing in Holland. Her first 
exhibits at the Academy, New York, 
were made before she had reached the 
age of sixteen, and attracted attention 
even at that time, flowers and _ still 
life being her favorite subjects at first. 
But she soon found her way into the 
field in which she has been most suc- 
cessful, painting dogs and birds to 


is Miss Maria & Becket. ler vigorously executed begin with, but eventually devoting all her en- 
landscapes and marines are easily distinguishable crgies to the earnest study of cattle. Much of 


by their peculiarity of style, which seems occasion- 
ally to be ‘“painty” rather than strong. But 
there is originality here, such as was foreseen by 
her master Daubigny, who, it appears, told her 
that she saw nature differently from others. «* You 
paint from the heart,” said he—which is certainly 
an enviable faculty, we should say. 

From the domain of landscape we seem to pass 
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FIRST STEPS.— BY ROSINA EMMET SHERWOOD, 


her work has been executed in water colors, a 
medium which she handles well. 

It is in figure painting, however, that our 
women appear to have the greatest amount—not 
to say the highest degree—of success. A not in- 
considerable number of female graduates from 
our art schools have produced work of undoubted 
merit. There, for example, are Frances Hunt 
Throop, whose work shows good drawing and 
decided ‘‘snap”; Anna E. Klumpke, the recipi- 
ent of an Honorable Mention at the Salon of 
1885, a bronze medal at the 1889 Salon, and the 
‘Temple gold medal at the Pennsylvania in 1889, 
a painter of strong and characteristic portraits ; 
Gabrielle D. Clements, of Philadelphia, who, after 
winning the second Toppen prize at the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of Fine Arts, in 1883, completed 
her studies under Robert Fleury and W. A. Bougue- 
reau in Paris, and has painted flower as well as 
figure pieces ; Mrs. Amanda Brewster Sewell, tho 
winner of the Dodge prize in 1888, and whose 
artistic success seems to have fully equaled, if not 
exceeded, that of her husband, Robert Van Vorst 
Sewell ; Cecilia Beaux, who has recently exhib- 
ited some vigorously brushed portraits ; and Sarah 
C. Sears, of Boston, who won the William 'T. 


THE ADVENT ANGEL.— BY ELLA CONDIE LAMB. 
(Dedge Prize, National Academy of Design, 1889.) 
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Evans prize at the Water Color Society, this year, 
with her ‘* Romola.” 

An artist whose work is charactized bv the com- 
plete absence of all weakness resulting from pret- 
tiness and overelaboration — once the concomi- 
tant of most efforts of woman in art—is Miss 
Clara Taggart McChesney. A student of Israels 
as well as of other followers of the Dutch school, 
like H. W. Ranger, she has become well imbued 
with the manner and spirit of the artists of {ol- 
land. Her simple, straightforward style is well 
exemplified in ‘*The Mother” and other homely 
and picturesque bits of genre, mostly executed in 
water colors. 

One of Miss Alice I). Kellogg’s few genre pict- 


ure’s also has “The Mother” for its theme, and” 


was reproduced by the Century about a year ago. 
Miss Kellogg, after winning a scholarship at the 
Academy of Fine Arts in her native city (now 
the Chicago Art Institute), went abroad in 1887, 
and studied under Boulanger and Lefebvre at the 
Académie Julian, Courtois and Rixens at the 
Carlorossa School, Dagnan-Bouveret, and the 
American, Charles Lasar. After making her dé- 
but at the Salon she returned to this country, 
where she is successfully occupied in teaching, al- 
though she has found time to paint a number of 
portraits. She Will, no doubt, prove a not unim- 
portant factor in the-progress of art in Chicago. 

Miss Mary L. Macomber’s method and subjects 
are quite different from any of those mentioned, 
and may be said to stand midway between the 
work of the figure painters referred to and the 
decorative artists to whom we are coming. Born 
at Fall River in 1861, she has studied solely at 
the Museum Art School in Boston, and devotes 
herself to the pictorial representation of religious 
and imaginative themes, as exemplified in her 
“Annunciation ” and “Spring Opening the Gate 
to Love.” Her work, to quote W. Lewis Fraser, 
"is ‘simple and naive, tender in sentiment, and 
delicate in execution.” 

A more distinctly decorative quality is shown 
in some of the works of Mrs. Rosina Emmet Sher- 
wood, who studied under Chase in 1879-80, and 
in Paris during 1885-’86, and is well known to 
the public as a designer, illustrator and painter. 
She was the recipient of the first prize in Prang’s 
Christmas-card competition of 1879, and of a sil- 
ver medal at the Universal Exposition of 1879 in 
Paris. It should also be added that she is one of 
the few female members of the Society of Amer: 
ican artists, the others including Helena De Kay 
Gilder, Mrs. Dora Wheeler Keith, Mary Cassatt 
and Sarah Wyman Whitman. 

The decorative painting on the Woman’s Build- 
ing at Chicago’s World’s Fair has brought two 
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artists very prominently before the general public 
—Miss Mary Cassatt aud Mrs. Frederic MaceMon- 
nies. Miss Cassatt is a woman whose means ena- 
ble her to be independent in her professional life. 
A pupil of Degas, she has long lived ard worked 
in Paris, where the State showed its appreciation 
of her talents by opening the doors of the Luxem- 
bourg to her. We have had but little opportunity 
of seeing her color work on this side of the water, 
so that her painting, <‘ Modern Woman,” at Chi- 
cago, will form her first artistic introduction to 
many of us. Iowever, in 1891, F. Kepvet & Co. 
(through whose courtesy FRANK LeEsLie’s Popvu- 
LAR MONTHLY is permitted to reproduce the 
specimens of Miss Cassatt’s work accompanying 
this paper) exhibited some of her etchings, mostly 
sketches of feminine life, admirable examples of 
a succinct, straightforward manner of statement, 
of a judicious and effective economy of line. 

Mrs. MacMonnies, née Fairchild, has likewise 
worked and won approbation in Paris, winning 
unstinted praise from noted men like Puvis de 
Chavannes, Cazin, Rafaélli, Boldini, ete. Born 
in New Haven, she went with her family to St. 
Louis, and spent three years in‘ the School of 
Fine Arts in that city. Having been awarded a 
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three years’ scholarship, she 
repaired to Paris. Here, after 
a year’s study in the Julian 
School, and a short period in 
the class of Harry Thompson, 
she became a pupil of Carolus 
Duran and Lue Olivier Mer- 
son. She soon gravitated to- 
ward decorative art, but her 
«Primitive Woman,” for the 
World’s Fair, is ‘her first im- 
portant work in this field, her 
contributions to the Salon 
having -consisted mainly of 
portraits and genre pieces, 
one of which latter, “ Be- | 
tween Neighbors,” is in the 
Corcoran Gallery in Wash- 
ington. 

In decorative art woman 
seems very much at home. 
In all branches of this spe- 
cialty do we find her working 
with more or less success. Known and unknown 
talents are both doing their share in the beautify- 
ing of everyday surroundings. 

Mrs. Ella Condie Lamb, who has produced 
some very striking works in this field, was a stu- 
dent in the National Academy and the ‘ League ” 
in New York, in the Herkomer School, near Lon- 
don, and in the ateliers of Courtois and Collin in 
Paris. On her return to the United States she 
made some successful designs for stained-glass 
windows, and in 1888 married Mr. Charles Rollin- 
son Lamb. In 1889 she exhibited, at the Acad- 
emy, her ‘‘ Advent Angel,” reproduced herewith, 
which attracted much attention by its vigorous 
drawing and fine coloring, and gained her the 
Dodge prize. Mrs. Lamb does not exhibit very 
much, but is kept busy enough, furnishing de- 
signs for stained-glass windows and the like. 

Breadth of treatment and feeling for color are 
found in the decorative paintings of Mrs. Mary 
Sargent Florence. IIaving studied with Legros 
and Luc Olivier Merson, and at the Slade School 
of Art, London, she also spent some six months 
at the Women’s Medical College in the latter 
city, to master the secrets of anatomy. Her work 
has been described as unconventional and virile, 
and it is marked by rich and subtle light and 
color effects, as in the compositions from Ros- 
setti’s ‘* House of Life.” Of her pictures,. most 
of which are inspired by the poets, ‘‘ Newborn 
Death” won the Dodge prize in 1891, and ‘ Love’s 
Bauble,” after the poem by D. G. Rossetti, is 
owned by Mr. H. C. McLanahan, of Philadel- 
phia. 
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Several others of the younger artists have turned 
out decorative work of more or less merit. Mrs. 
Kenyon Cox, née King, a graduate of the Art 
Students’ League, New York, has, among other 
works, produced a frieze, representing a boar 
hunt, for Sidney Dillon’s dining room. Miss 
Mary Tillinghast, who is also an architect, has 
attracted attention by her stained-glass windows 
in the Western Female Seminary (Oxford, O.), 
Grace Church (New York), etc. ; and interesting 
cartoons for the same purpose have also been 
turned ont by Miss Lydia Emmet and Miss Helen 
Maitland Armstrong (window, Trinity Church, 
Sing Sing). 

Miss Mary Louise McLaughlin, of Cincinnati, 
commands attention by her versatility—a painter, 
wood carver, decorator of metals and stained 
glass, inventor of methods in the decoration of 
pottery (now utilized by the Rookwood establish- 
ment), and author and illustrator of works on 
*‘China Painting,” ‘* Painting in Oil” and « Pot- 
tery Decoration,” the covers of which she also 
designed. In her china decoration she seems to 
show the most originality, and one feels that a 
concentration of her scattered energies might re- 
sult in more definite success. 

Miss Alice C. Morse and Margaret Neilson Arm- 
strong have within the last vear exhibited work 
evincing decided talent for a branch of art which 
Mrs. Sarah W. Whitman (noted also in other di- 
rections, especially in pastels) has practiced so 
successfully, the designing of book covers. And 
the list is growing. , 

Caricature is a blank from our point of view, 
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in this article, but we have at least a few clever 
women illustrators. Mrs. Mary Hallock Foote, 
Lizzie B. Humphrey and Mrs. Jessie Curtis Shep- 
herd have been followed by Mrs. Rosina Emmet 
Sherwood, Mrs. Jessie McDermott Walcott, Mrs. 
Alice Barber Stephens (of Philadelphia), Irene 
Jerome, Georgiana A. Davis, and Allegra Kggles- 
ton, who made her début by a series of vigorous 
though not elegant drawings illustrating ‘‘'The 
Graysons,” a novel by her father, Edward Eg- 
gleston. 

In etching, again, there is little to record, with 
the exception, perhaps, of some plates by Gabri- 
elle D. Clements, and the popular view of the 
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«* Yale Campus,” at New Haven, by Miss Ellen 
Oakford. 

Here we may stop. Names can easily be mul- 
tiplied by dealing in futures ; but that is a risky 
matter. The unnoticed talent. of to-day may | 
blossom out into the genius of to-morrow ; and 
again, the cleverness of youth may fail to hold 
good the promise of its early success. But the 
few who have been named are far enough ad- 
vanced in their profession to admit of passing 
pretty deliberate judgment on their merits, and 
may well be cited as illustrating the progress ac- 
complished in the various phases of the art of to- 
day as practiced by the women of this country. 
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‘*AND THE CHILD—WHAT A SWEET LITILE ANGEL OF A CREATURE SHE WAS |” 


M. BOUVIER. 


By FLORENCE Percy MATHESON, 


DINNER was over and cleared away, and the 
Bouviers were settled down for the evening. 
M. Bouvier, in an extremely elaborate dressing 
gown, all frogs and quilted satin and silk tassels, 
was comfortably ensconced in his large leather 
chair, to all appearance busily engaged with his 
Courier ; and madame, his wife, in a prim, dark 
woolen dress, was seated just opposite him, bolt 
upright, and uncompromising-looking, as usual, 
knitting away industriously. 

How still it was in the room! The ticking of 
the ugly little clock on the mantel, and the occa- 
sional clicking of madame’s shining needles, were 
the only sounds to be heard, save when monsieur 
turned his paper, and then the rustling and 
crackling seemed abnormally loud, and when it 
ceased the room appeared to be quicter than ever 
by contrast. 


They did not converse much of evenings, the 
Vol. XXXVI., No. 5—35. 


Bouviers. Monsieur, who was away at his office 
all day, liked to rest quietly and read his favorite 
paper after dinner, and madame was quite con- 
tent that he should do so. She was a woman of 
but few words at all times, not given to the re- 
tailing of neighborhood gossip, nor interested in 
the affairs of the world outside her own establish- 
ment. ‘The cares of her ménage sufficed to oc- 
cupy her time and thoughts, and she could sit 
and knit and plan out her morrow’s marketing 
in a most satisfactory way, while Edouard read 
his paper in peace. 

They were a model couple, these two, for since 
their marriage, six years before, no hint of dis- 
cord had come into their home. When they were 
first married people who had known Edouard Bou- 
vier during his gay young manhood had predicted 
that the union would not be a happy one, since, 
although the bride was evidently very fond and 
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proud of her handsome young husband, no one 
seeing them together could doubt that it was 
simply a mariage de convenance on his part. 
In the first place, Madelon Voges was at least 
ten years her bridegroom’s senior. In the next, 
she was plain—so plain that those who knew 
Edouard’s liking for a pretty face wherever seen— 
and how many pretty faces had smiled upon him 
in the past—openly wondered how he ever could 
have brought himself to propose for her hand. 
Reckless living, however, leaves a trail of unpleas- 
ant debts behind, and when one has neither 
money nor family nor influential friends debts 
are apt to embarrass one, even if they do not 
lead to serious trouble; therefore Madelon Voges 
and her dot were not to be despised. So it was 
thatthe marriage took place, and straightway all 
Edouard’s difficulties were arranged. His debts, 
after being sharply discounted, were all paid ; a 
place was found for him, through the influence 
of a rich old uncle of Madelon’s, in a government 
office where the pay was good and the duties 
light ; and all that was required of him, in re- 
turn for this, was that he should settle down and 
become a sober and steady-going citizen, and he 
had done so. 

Races and wine suppers and gay company knew 
him no more. He wore the gorgeous dressing 
gowns which his wife made for him, and the 
stockings which she knit ; sat in the chair which 
she bought for him, and lighted her to bed every 
night as punctiliously as if he had been under her 
rule from childhood. If his soul rebelled against 
it at all after he had sold himself into bondage, it 
rebelled in silence. Outwardly he seemed one of 
the most conteuted of men, and Mme. Bouvier, 
who was as proud of her handsome hnsband as a 
child is of a charming doll, was very well satis- 
fied with her bargain. 

Six years, however, is a long time, and lately— 
very lately—a change seemed to have come over 
M. Bouvier. He had appeared, once or twice, a 
trifle impatient and irritable, and had deviated 
several times from the customary clocklike regu- 
larity of his coming and going. Moreover, he 
had not turned over so much as usual of his sal- 
ary to madame these past two or three months, 
to be added by her to their steadily growing bank 
account. It was evident that monsienr was allow- 
ing himself little luxuries outside of his home, 
and madame’s thin lips tightened a trifle at this, 
for she loved money almost as much as she loved 
the husband which her money had bought for 
her, and her one ambition was to be rich—as the 
bourgeois count riches—in her old age. If Ed- 
ouard were going to continue this it might be 
necessary to have the influential uncle speak to 
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him on the subject ; but perhaps it was only a 
passing indiscretion, which would mend soonest 
when least noticed—she would wait a little and 
Bee. 

Something of this was in Mme. Bouvier’s usu- 
ally tranquil mind as she glanced up, now and 
then, from her knitting, at her husband’s hand- 
some face, and though M. Bouvier was appar- 
ently deeply interested in his reading, he was con- 
scious of madame’s presence and of her watchful 
eyes, and they both annoyed him. He yawned, 
openly, deliberately, even aggressively, once or 
twice, then threw his paper down in a crum- 
pled heap, and straightened himself up in his 
chair. 

“‘Ten thousand pardons, Madelon,” he said— 
he was always extremely polite to this wife of his, 
was M. Bouvier. ‘I am sleepy and stupid, and 
I think, with your kind permission, that I will 
retire.” 

Mme. Bouvier sat immovable. 

“Tt is not yet the half-hour after eight,” she re- 
plied. ‘*It is not our custom to go at this hour.” 

‘« But if one is tired ?” 

Mme. Bouvier Jaid aside her knitting and rose 
to her feet, tall, angular and unlovely. 

‘It is not natural that you should be tired 
when you have had no extra duties to perform,” 
she said ; ‘‘ you are not well, most certainly. It 
is the bile, I am sure; wait and I will prepare 
you a tea.” 

M. Bouvier, strangling a word under his mnus- 
tache which would have shocked madame’s virtu- 
ous ears had it been audible, sank back into his 
chair again. Since his wife said it should bea 
tea, a tea it would certainly be, for her word was 
law, and he rued the moment that a desire for 
solitude had Jed him into the indiscretion of 
which he had been guilty, since it had availed 
him nothing, and had brought swiftly its own 
punishment. 

It was fated, however, that madame’s tea should 
not be brewed juct at that time, for, as she 
mounted upon a chair and began searching among 
various mysterious packages in the top oz a closet 
for the proper ingredients, there came the gen- 
tlest of raps on the door, and a woman and a lit- 
tle child came in, bringing with them something 
of the freshness and brightness of the outside 
world. 

Madame descended from her pedestal, kissed the 
child on the forehead, and nodded at the mother in 
friendly fashion with a brief ‘‘ Welcome, Marie.” 
How different that prim, dull room looked with 
the dark-eyed, golden-haired woman sitting—all 
curves and softly rounded outlnes—in one of 
madame’s straight-backed chairs! And the child 
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—what a sweet little angel of a creature she was ! 
with her small face so like her mother’s, and the 
pretty hands, that would not be denied, stretched 
out to monsieur! ‘‘ Mimi wants to ride on your 
knee,” she lisped. ‘‘ Mimi came to see you. 
Maman wants to talk to her ”—with a nod of her 
pretty head toward madame, already deep in dis- 
cussion of the lace pattern which the newcomer 
had brought to show her; and since Mimi was a 
special friend of M. Bouvier’s her request was at 
once granted. 

They had a merry evening of it, those two, 
while the women talked, looking up now and 
then at some unusually noisy demonstration. 

‘¢ Mimi must not be rude tothe kind monsieur,” 
eautioned the mother, smiling with gratified pride 
the while at the notice which was being taken of 
the little one; and madame, glancing at her hus- 
band, and seeing how bright. and happy he was, 
sighed faintly. Edouard was so fond of children, 
and they had none. She did not care for chil- 
dren herself, for they were generally noisy and 
troublesome, and interfered with the regular ar- 
rangement of the affairs of life, but it gave her a 
sharp, jealous pang to see him so. fond of anoth- 
er’s little one: 

Ten o’clock came, and Marie Lacroix rose to 
go. She had not meant to stay ao late—she had 
but come over to ask Mme. Bouvier’s opinion of 
the new work which she had secured, and she 
had been so entertained, she and Mimi, that time 
had been forgotten. No, assuredly, it was not 
necessary for monsieur But already M. Bou- 
vier had stripped off that abominated coat of 
many colors—one of the many badges of his serv- 
itude—and was in his street coat and ready to see 
her safely home. 

«It is but a few steps,” he said, ‘‘and Mimi is 
tired ; she will not walk, and she is too heavy for 
you—I will carry her myself.” And so they went 
out into the night together. 

It was but ‘‘a few steps” in truth, but with 
that woman beside him, and her child in his arms, 
monsieur could find it in his heart to wish that 
those steps were miles. He could be happy, he 
thought, walking on forever thus accompanied ; 
and Marie—innocent, pure-hearted Marie—did 
not know, did not even suspect, the truth. Indeed 
she must not, for so honest and true-womanly was 
she, that such a revelation would put an end to 
all the frank, open friendliness of the present, 
which made the one happiness of his existence. 

Seven years ago, when he was just coming to 
the knowledge that Marie Dupre was the girl for 
whose sake he could give up all his follies and 
settle down to a life of hard work with her beside 
him, she had married Jean Lacroix. A few 
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months later, as soon as the matter could be ar- 
ranged, he had, in a passion of desperation, taken 
Madelon Voges for his wife. 

Perhaps if he had known that Marie’s marriage 
would come to an end in five years he might 
have hesitated a little longer before yielding to 
Madelon’s openly expressed preference ; as it was, 
here was beautiful Marie a widow, struggling to 
support herself and her child (for Jean had been 
improvident always and had left her nothing) ; 
and here was he, who would have given his life to 
serve her, going back to madame and her tea, 
and the stupid, wretched slavery which had been 
his for six long years, powerless to help her in 
any way. And the years to come! The mere 
thought of them was torture, for some day Marie 
would grow tired of mourning Jean, and her beau- 
tiful face would win her another husband. Yes, 
without doubt, she would marry again, and with- 
out a thought of him, miserable prisoner in chains 
as he was ! 

The next day M. Bouvier was really ill, for ma- 
dame’s remedies were heroic, and generally worse 
to endure than the disease for which they were 
administered, and her tea of the previous evening 
had been particularly searching. The day after 
that he sat about the house, looking pale and mis- 
erable, with madame in close attendance, and 
Marie and Mimi coming in to inquire for him 
and hope that. he would soon find himself better. 

The next. day was warm and delightful—a per- 
fect. spring day—and monsieur, though not feel- 
ing well enough to go to the office, felt that it 
would do him good to take a holiday and spend 
it in the woods and fields outside the city. Ma- 
dame would have gone with him, but she detested 
tramping about and getting her skirts soiled, and 
always took cold: on such excursions, and wus 
cross and miserable for days after. If Edouard 
would go, this time, without her, she would so 
much prefer to remain at home and straighten 
out the confusion which the past days of devia- 
tion from routine had left in her usually orderly 
establishment. Edouard, though almost incon- 
solable at the thought, could yet manage to exist 
during this one day in the country without hav- 
ing his wife at his elbow; and so he went away, 
with a neat little basket packed with lunch upon 
his arm, and a smile on his handsome face as he 
looked back and kissed the tips of his fingers to 
madame, watching him from the window. 

He came back in the dusk, the little basket still 
upon his arm. 

“What have you there ?” asked Mimi, standing 
in the doorway with her mother as he passed. 

“Mushrooms,” he answered, bowing to Marie, 
and the child put out her hands. 
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“ Give us -some—maman and me,” she de- 
manded. ‘‘ We like them—don’t we, maman ?” 

But M. Bouvier turned strangely pale. 

‘*Not this time,” he said, smiling at the child, 
but holding the basket out of her reach. ‘‘ ‘These 
are for madame, my wife. I will gather you some 
another day.” And he hurried on, since madame 
had charged him not to remain out after night 
had fallen. 

Madame was enchanted with her present ; en- 
chanted that he should have spent a part of his 
holiday in gathering dainties for her ; more en- 
chanted still when he told her Mimi had wanted 
them, and been refused for her sake. She would 
have cooked the mushrooms for dinner, but her 
husband would not allow it. There were so few, 
only a handful, he said —just enough for her 
lunch. She should cook them to-morrow for 
herself while he was at the office, and think of 
him while she was eating them. It was a senti- 
mental idea for people married as long as they 
had been; but, after all, what would life be worth 
without sentiment ? And he actually pressed a 
gallant kiss upon madame’s somewhat drawn and 
hollow cheek as he spoke. 

The next day he went to his work as usual, 
parting from his wife with an unusual show of 
affection at the door ; it was evident that her de- 
votion to him during his brief indisposition had 
touched him deeply, and that he was ‘anxious to 
express to her something of his gratitude for her 
kindness. -Madame’s heart was quite melted by 
his open appreciation of her affectionate interest 
in his well-being, and she mentally decided that 
an appeal to her uncle on account of his recent 
deviations from established rules should be de- 
ferred for the present. 

“He is thoughtless—that is all—thoughtless,” 
she said, gazing after him as he walked—a little 
more slowly than usual because of his recent ex- 
perience—down the street. ‘It is not natural to 
him to value money as he should, but he has the 
heart of an angel !” 

That night, when monsieur came home, a sur- 
prise awaited him. Madame was not at the win- 
dow, as usual, to catch the first glimpse of him as 
he turned the corner. Ife hurried up the street, 
and addressed himself, with anxiety, to the con- 
cierge, who, knowing the ways of the Bouviers, 
was not surprised at his interrogation. 

«<The madame ?? No; for the first time in 
years she was not in at this hour. She was not 
feeling well.” Monsieur turned paler than before 
at this. Truly a loving and tender-hearted man 
was he, to be so fond of his ugly wife. ‘* Not feel- 
ing at all well, and she had gone over to the house 
of Mme. Lacroix, and had not yet returned.” 


Down the street sped M. Bouvier. A group of 
women stood about Marie’s doorway, talking low, 
with their heads near together and their arms 
under their aprons, for the evening, after the 
beautiful day of yesterday, was raw and chill. 
They moved aside silently as he approached, to 
let him pass, looking at him with curious, pitying 
eyes the while, and he went in by them, glancing 
neither to the right nor the left. 

As he crossed the threshold he heard sounds 
from the little chamber at the back ; the sounds 
to which the women at the-door had been listen- 
ing; sounds which turned his handsome face to 
the color of bad wax and brought beads of per- 
spiration to his forehead, so horrible were they— 
the gasping, choking groans and cries of a woman 
in mortal agony. 

She was suffering, then—suffering tortures! It 
was terrible to have to see and hear her—to be 
obliged to sit beside her and hold her hand at the 
last! M. Bouvier leaned against the wall, trem- 
bling from head to foot, and one of the women 
busied in the kitchen came forward, wiping her 
wet red hands on her dress skirt. 

‘“‘Monsieur has arrived,” she said, ‘and has, 
without doubt, heard of the unfortunate and 
much-to-be-deplored occurrence. Console your- 
self, however, since no one can blame you. It 
was a mistake which anyone might make—which 
has been often made, though, happily, not often 
with so serious results. The mushrooms, they 
were most poisonous, and the end now is very 
near—nothing more can be done.” 

M. Bouvier’s shaking limbs gave way under him 
at this, and he sank helplessly into a chair, his 
head fallen on his breast, his arms hanging limp 
and nerveless at his sides. Truly he was to be 
pitied, and the woman’s heart bled for him. 

* Perhaps if you could see madame,” she sug- 
gested, ‘‘she might console yor. The sufferer 
clings to her, but if she knew that you had ar- 
rived she might leave her for one moment.” 

Yes, certainly—one sight of Marie would give 
him strength to face this horrible thing to the 
end; and he must have strength—he must not 
fail nor falter now—for her sake, as well as his 
own. 

«<Tell her I am here,” he said, ‘‘ and ask her to 
come to me—I will not detain her.” And then 
he folded his arms upon the table near, and rested 
his head upon them, those awful groans still fill- 
ing his ears. 

At all events this could not last long now. The 
agony of such poisoning was never of long dura- 
tion, he knew; soon coma would come, and then 
—dissolution, ILe must be brave ; he must not 
look behind ; he must look toward the future— 
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the future which was to be full enough of happi- 
ness to make up for the tedious past and the hide- 
ous present. 

There was a footstep behind him. For the first 
time he dreaded to look up and meet Maric’s 
beautiful, innocent eyes. He half feared that they 
might read his guilty secret and that she would 
turn from him in terror. A hand was laid upon 
his shoulder, and, summoning all his resolution, 
he raised his head and saw standing before him 
—his wife! 

For one instant he gazed at her as if the sight 
of her had turned him to stone—the horror in his 
dilated eyes bringing an answering horror into 
her own—and then he staggered to his feet, 
shrinking from her, with repelling hands, as if 
she were a spectre. 

““My God !” he gasped.“ It is not yon, then, 
who.is ill! They told me——” 

Mme. Bouvier drew herself up—tall, gaunt and 
grim—and looked at him with steady eyes which 
his cowardly glance dared not meet. 

“‘T can explain your — disappointment,” she 
said. ‘I was ill this morning, and not caring 


to eat your loving gift, sent it, out of kindness, 
over here ; and behold, Mimi is dead, and Marie 
is dying! You aimed well, but accidents happen, 
monsieur—you failed to hit the mark. I condole 
And so she left him. 


with you—my husband.” 
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Marie died at midnight, and when Mme. Bou- 
vier went home, in the early morning, she found 
monsieur with his handsome face looking like an 
overgrown eggplant, his tongue protruding from 
his mouth in a very unpleasing and unbecoming 
fashion, and his neck stretched until his feet 
dragged upon the carpet —hanging from the 
closet door in her bedroom. 

It was a shock to her, but she bore it bravely, 
people said who knew how fond she had been of 
her young husband—explaining to the officers of 
the law who came to investigate that, being of a 
morbidly sensitive nature, M. Bouvier had doubt- 
less found it impossible to exist after being the 
innocent cause of the death of Mme. Lacroix and 
her child ; and her explanation was quite satis- 
factory, and caused many tears of pity and sym- 
pathy to be shed around the bier of the unfortu- 
nate suicide. 

As for madame, she kept her own secrets, put 
on the deepest of mourning, and remained the 
inconsolable widow of her handsome Edouard to 
the end of her days—which were many. And she 
never failed to the last to visit the cemetery on 
the anniversary of a certain fatal day, and leave 
there three bouquets with her card attached ; one 
on the grave of Mimi, one on the grave of the 
beautiful Marie, and one—the largest and hand- 
somest—on the grave of M. Bouvier. 


‘YOUNG ORPHEUS.”— STATUETTE BY THEO ALICE RUGGLES.— SEE PAGE 538, 


IN THE LAND OF BOBWHITE. 
By MarTHA McCCULLOCH-WILLIAMs, 


TYo.k who insist upon being uncomfortably ac- 
curate will tell you that it reaches from the Great 
Lakes to the Gulf, and certes all that region 
knows his ringing summer cry. But the land 
here meant is that wherein every well-bred darky 
thus interprets the song: 


‘* Bob, Bob White! 
! ; Wheat mos’ ripe !”” 


The historic parallel 36° 30’ runs very near 
the middle of it. That is to say, the land of 
Bobwhite, par eacellence, lies in Kentucky and 
Tennessee, either side the State line. There he 
abounds, runs riot almost. From April to Janu- 
ary the morning fields are vocal with his calling. 
In flocks he scuds across the lawns, dusts him- 
self at the roadside, pillages strawberry bed and 
cherry tree boldly as that feathered glutton Robin 
Redbreast himself, whirs up beside your pathway 
upon dewy autumn mornings, calls airily to. his 
mates through the thick-falling dusk. His nest, 
overrunning with pearl-white eggs, is the choicest 
spoil of harvest time, and from the 15th of Octo- 
ber to the same date in January the pursuit of 
him occupies a large place in the minds and hearts 
of most of the male residents. 

That, too, regardless of age, color or previous 
condition of servitude. The darkies have devel- 
oped a most amazing stomach for sport. Every 
one of them big enough to wear trousers owns a 
gun of some sort, often more dangerous to the 
hunter than the hunted. The ambitious and 
thrifty among them to a man have breechloaders 
—not of the finest make, yet stout and service- 
able weapons. The small lads set traps and coops 
without number. It is thence that the best birds 
come to market, since they are taken alive and 
wholly unmutilated. 

The whites—ah, the whites !—hunting is in 


their blood, since they come of pure English 
strain, yeoman or gentleman. In between are 
the men-who fought at Eutaw and the Cowpens, 
who rode. with Marion ‘the Swamp Fox,” fol- 
lowed Jolin Sevier to turn the tide at King’s 
Mountain. Later, you may recall the ‘ hunters 
of Kentueky,” the riflemen of Tennessee, who 
saved New Orleans from Pakenham’s redcoats, 
and dealt a deathblow to savage supremacy at 
the Horseshoe and River Thames. Next to his 
wife, before even his horse or his dog, each man 
of them loved and cared for his gun. In at least 
haif the modern households there is a tradition 
of some ancestor who scorned to killa wild turkey 
otherwise than with a rifle bullet in the neck, or 
shot wild geese flying so high as scarcely to be 
visible; or at the shooting matches of his day 
would put six bullets in a silver half-dollar at 
fifty yards, and finish with a seventh exactly in 
the middle of them. ; 

Naturally, among folk of such lineage, ‘to 
ride, to sheot, to tell the truth,” is in large part 
“the education of a gentleman.” Additionally 
it is well to be able to “‘ read, write and cast ac- 
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counts”; to dance reels and cotillions, to know 
good whisky from bad, and use without abusing 
it, and to make love decently to the nearest pretty 
face. All these are valuable but non-essential. 
It is, however, imperative to vote the Democratic 
ticket, and to show on all occasions the most pro- 
found deference for everything in petticoats, no 
matter how old or ugly. 

Age cannot wither, custom stale, the appetite 
for shooting. Men of seventy—hale, apple- 
cheeked, sturdy old fellows—sigh as eagerly for 
the 15th of October as do their grandsons under 
fifteen. All year long, though, there is some ex- 
cuse for burning powder. Great flocks of ducks 
and geese, flying over to north or south, drop 
down to rest in the mill streams and rivers, 
or to feed in the wide fields of corn stubble or 
young wheat. Besides, the summer or wood duck 
often nests here by some wooded water. ‘There 
are also snipe and woodeock, wild turkeys and the 
ever-present squirrel. He, indeed, has such a 
tooth for young corn that shooting him sinks 
from a sport into the category of necessary labor. 

Then, too, there are the shooting matches. 
Mid Angust is their season, Then corn is laid by, 
wheat threshed, tobacco all topped and ripening 
for the knife. Whole and several these good folk 
live by the land, and needs must take their pleas- 
uring in this lull betwixt planting and harvest. 
There are hunting clubs a-plenty, yet they are 
rarely hosts at a match ; in their collective capac- 
ity, that is—the assembly is nearly always an in- 
dividual affair. Primarily it is for the giver of it 
and his friends, though any good shot or good 
sportsman is made cordially welcome. 

In the old days live birds were the targets, but 
the trap with glass balls or clay pigeons has wholly 
taken their place. Usually the match comes off 
in an old field that is past hope of reclamation, 
since the plentiful powdering of broken glass 
might be dangerous to future cultivators. Always 
there is a grove handy, alsoaspring. The bar- 
becue dinner is as plentiful as it is savory. Be- 
sides the peppery meat, there is always plenty of 
whisky, often cake and ice cream ; in fact, all the 
kickshaws provided for feminine palates, though 
the good company is rigorously masculine. 

There are darkies galore to wait on every 
comer. Guns, too, of every pattern, from the 
gold-bedizened affair in its mahogany case, bear- 
ing a London stamp, that cost every bit of a thou- 
sand dollars, to the old-fashioned muzzle-loading 
single-barrel, that would be dear at one dollar, 
though well-nigh priceless to its adolescent pos- 
sessor. For it is etiquette to bring your gun 
even if there is not the remotest possibility of 
joining in the shooting. It begins about nine 
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o’clock in the morning and lasts the daylight 
through. A few crack shots do the buik of it, 
and not infrequently make astonishing scores. 
Sometimes it is for a purse, sometimes for a gun 
or bit of hunting equipage, sometimes for glory 
pure and simple. Each conspicuously good marks- 
man has heaps of warm partisans, whose partisan- 
ship sometimes, when their champion is out of 
form, costs them a pretty penny. But that in no- 
way damps the general jollity. Winners and 
losers go away hand in glove through the scented 
summer dusk, the one elate over victory won, the 
other over that which the match next week is 
morally certain to bring. 

Great is the shooting match, yet the camp hunt 
puts it quite out of countenance. It is the reason 
for being of the various hunting clubs whose con- 
stitution and by-laws, all unwritten, begin and end 
in their having a good time. The membership 
of such clubs is never large—less than twenty is 
the average size. ‘They are made up from all 
sorts and conditions of men; the doctor, the law- 
yer, the minister and the merchant go into them 
not less eagerly than the big farmers and little 
ones, who make up the bulk of membership. By 
mid October tobacco is housed, wheat sowing well 
under way, fatting hogs put up, and corn not- yet 
ready for gathering. There have been light 
frosts, too, to sear the tangle of grass and weed ; 
the dogs can work without breaking down within 
the hour. Then the hunting captain bestirs him- 
self. What if his own big fields teem with birds ? 
he yearns for something fuller of sap and savor 
than a day’s shooting over them. Something 
wilder, too, with more the tang of primal savage- 
ry, than this rich farm land can give. He knows 
that, a days’ drive—or maybe two—away, there 
are coalings, or swamps, or hill country, literally 
alive with game. Each thicket, almost, has its 
covey of quail—which he calls partridge, as he 
calls pheasant the bird which is the partridge of 
the naturalists. Pheasants there are, too; wild 
turkeys, summer duck. He may, besides, indulge 
a lively hope of deer, to say nothing ef bear, with 
a rare wolf or so. 

So guns are cleaned, oiled, polished to the last 
extreme. They are all breechloaders now. The 
range of weight is from the eight-and-a-half pound 
bird gun to the long duck gun, six to seven pounds 
heavier. Very often the weapon is made to or- 
der, with one straight barrel, the other choke- 
bored, for distant wing shots. The older hunt- 
ers, though, langh the chokebore to scorn, hold- 
ing it merely an invention of the enemy, designed 
to put good shots and bad ones on the level. ‘To 
an impartial mind, however, it is beyond question 
that this narrowing of the muzzle adds to the 
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carrying force, and by diminishing the scattering 
of the charge tends wholly to require a more ac- 
curate aim, 

Every gunner has great store of loaded shells, 
both rim and centre fire, a hunting suit of heavy 
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i duck, made with a 
a labyrinth of pockets, 
a cartridge belt, game pouch, and, 
if it pleases him, a long, keen hunt- 
ing knife. He takes also his favor- 
ite bird dog, a good hound or two, 
rides a saddle horse broken to stand gun fire with- 
out flinching, wears his warmest old clothes, a 
battered slouch hat—and counts himself lucky if 
the ten days’ outing costs him no more than 
twenty dollars cash. 

That besides, the provisions of all sorts that 
pile high all space in the big farm wagon not 
needed for tent, blankets and camp equipage. 
There are meat and meal, coffee, sugar, salt, flour, 
besides a round jolly keg, at which the black 
driver iooks with most affectionate solicitude. 
The cook is black, too, and the pair are sure to 
stow in some recess of their load a banjo or fid- 
dle, a pack of cards, and a broad, smooth plank 
to dance upon o’ nights in the light of the camp 
fire. 

Away they go, a merry cavaleade, through the 
clare-obscure of October dawning. What journey- 
ing is that betwixt the happy autumn fields, 
brave in their show of yellow and purple and 
scarlet! The sun hangs, a fiery ball, in a world 
of blue mist. South winds blow soft over the 
springing wheat, desolately through the russet 
rustling corn. Wine of ripe-fruit scent fills all 
the air. The latest loitering birds peep pertly 
from hedgerow thickets, undervoicing the fol- 
lowers singing clear through the pale sunshine. 

A jocund time, fitting well the spirits of these 
strenuous pleasure takers. On, on they ride, 
making merry with quip and jest ; the noon halt 
hardly takes them from the saddle, so eager are 
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they to reach their camping 
ground. If night intervenes 
a convenient farmhouse shel- 
ters them, to be up and away 
again with the new dawn. 
They do not take their pleas- 
ure sadly, for all their Eng- 
lish blood, but are as eager to 
be at play as they have been 
all year long to be at work. 
That is, the larger part. 
Zich elub has, though, a com- 
plement of members whose en- 
durance of rest is simply un- 
limited. It is proverbial that 
they do no work at all save 
in the yearly camp hunt. 
Then they hew wood, draw 
water, drive tent stakes, even 
cook, with a cheerful alacrity wonderful to be- 
hold. Almost invariably they are dead shots, 
keen sportsmen—so keen, indeed, as to give their 
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whole mind to it all year round. Upon the camp 
hunt, strange to relate, they stand back for the 
rest ; by consequence are enormously popular 
through every day of it. With good reason, too, 
since their superior woodcraft is simply and 
heartily at the service of their fellows, who thus 
profit by their idleness, as they in turn no doubt 
profit by the others’ industry. 

Say the camp ground is in the coalings. It has 
been reached the second night, the tent pitched, 
corn and forage for the stock bought from a near 
squatter. The stores are safe under lock and key 
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in a deserted cabin. All night a log fire has 
blazed or smoldered, throwing fitful gleams on 
the array of sleeping forms. The camp is in a 
hollow in the lee of sharp hills. A little way off 
the lap of running water tells the vicinage of a 
spring. A few trees worth the name stand in the 
narrow bottom. Beyond, all the hillslopes—the 
region is a sea of them—bristle with tangled 
growth of dogwood, grapevine, hazel, young hick- 
ory—Heaven knows what. The forest primeval 
vanished years back. All the ridges are full of 
iron ore; once a dozen blast furnaces dotted the 
region, and supplied the best grade of charcoal 
iron made in America. It was an earlier furnace 
located on these same ore beds that cast the can- 
non balls wherewith Old Hickory defended the 
Creseent City. And. furnace folk tell you proudly 
that to this day no boiler made wholly of Tennes- 
see iron has been known to explode. It has the 
tensile tenghneés of the best Swedish metal, and 
one of these good days must bring back prosperity 
to the now so desolate land. 

Then hunt clubs will no longer haunt it, for in 
its desolateness they find opportunity. It is the 
sparse settlement, the thick cover, the alternation 
of copse-and open, that make it now truly a hunt- 
er’s paradise. Once again men run freely to and 
fro of it, the wild creatures will vanish as rain in 
sand. 

. Now pivk dawn light flushes the east. Black 
Joe, who lies.next the fire, stirs heavily, and sinks 
more heavily to sleep. Pete, his yellow colaborer, 
sits up, digs a sleepy fist into one eye, is about to 
lie down again, when Captain Barksdale flings out 
of his blankets, struggles to his knees, catches his 
long cow horn, and blows a blast that murders 
sleep and sets the echoes ringing up hill, down 
dell. 

“*Confound it! Whut d’ye mean, Ned Barks- 
dale ? You must think you’re Gabriel blowin’ 
the trump fer judgment day! It ain’t fust chicken 
crow yet—I ain’t had a wink er sleep,” says one 
malcontent, from a smother of blankets, just in- 
side the tent. He meant to sleep an hour yet, 
for, to say truth, he sat late last night over a 
game of ‘‘old sledge.” It is, however, a case 
where man proposes, dogs dispose. True, the 
bird dogs hardly stir, so snug do they lie in range 
of the fire’s warmth ; but what hound ever heard 
a horn without answering with all his strength of 
tongue ? They lie in leash, a dozen lithe creatures, 
thin as lath, but with no suspicion of underfeed- 
ing. It is the perfect play of muscle that shows 
under their silken coats, which are black and tan, 
or blue-mottled, or now and then fashionably 
spotted with lemon or black. They have been on 
camp hunts before, and know their day is not 
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yet. The sportsmen will go for days a-birding be- 
fore they set out to run and kill the deer. All 
the same, Ring and Rattler, Jupiter and Janus, 
Romulus and Remus, Lovelocks and Lady, are: 
painfully, even pernicionsly, eager to be up and’ 
doing—to find, follow, kill. ‘ 

By and by their time comes.. But first, with 
setters or pointers at heel, the sportsmen have di- 
vided into squads of three or four, to conquer 
Bobwhite here in his bushy fastness. And if 
the sportsmen are provincials of the first water, 
their dogs are not by a long majority. They 
have points and pedigrees to win prizes any- 
where, See that big white creature, whose rough 
white coat is ticked fashionably with orange. 
He boasts the Claverack strain undiluted, and 
cost his present masters just three hundred dol- 
lars, The wise-looking red fellow beside him is 
of Gordon blood ; the rangy, racy pointer sniffing 
disdainfully at the noses of these long-haired fel-. 
‘lows is near akin to “‘ Paul Gladstone,” prince of 
the field trials. ‘ 

Is she not a beauty ? See what depth of chest 
she has! whut strength of loin! what perfectly 
muscled legs! ILer white coat is like silk, with 
big liver blotches that shine in the sun. Mark 
the fine line of brow and nose, the perfect sweep 
of the falling ear! What wonder that her owner 
rates her far above rubies, or that he has repeat- 
edly refused to trade her for the best horse in his 
county ! 

Why or wherefore no man knoweth, a bird 
dog’s name most often ends ino. Listen to the 
crying out of them: Tasso! Hero! Ponto! Leo! 
Elmo! Billo! Nero! Brido! There are, besides, 
Dixie, Dimple, Dolly, Nelly, Flora and Polly. 

All day they hunt, coming home at nightfall 
with game bags overflowing. The luckiest shot 
has seventy birds ; the unluckiest, thirty. There 
will be birds for supper, cooked in a fashion pe- 
culiar to the camp, First the feathers ure damp- 
ened, then all the bird is covered thick with miry 
clay. The lump of it is then thrust deep in the 
log fire’s heart, left there an hour, then with- 
drawn, a glowing, bricklike mass. A blow of the 
hammer cracks it, the fragments are pulled away, 
taking with them poor Bobwhite’s adherent 
plumage. There remains the tiny carcass, richly 
roasted, juicy, flavorous. It is seized by the legs 
at the risk of burnt fingers, dipped delicately 
in the saltstand, more delicately peppered, and 
picked to the bone while piping hot. Hot bread 
goes with it; hot coffee, too, of a flavor to delight 
even an Arab. Coffee is black Joe’s strong secret ; 
no other hand in three counties has the same 
knack of making it ; a knack that makes the hunt- 
ing club overlook idleness — nay, even positive 
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roguery, for Joe’s coffee is an integral part of 
the enchantment of camp hunting. 

Birds are so ridiculously plenty, they soon pall. 
Captain Barksdale. sighs for a deer drive; the 
rest are bent on going after turkeys. The squat- 
ters tell great tales of the roost two miles away. 
It is in the tall timber of foothills edging the 
river bottom. The big creatures make nothing 
of the mile flight across it, so strong are they of 
wing. So there is breakfast by lantern light ; 
after it a stealthy scrambling through viny thick- 
ets ; at last a breathless standing under tall, yel- 
low-leafed trees just as a faint light straggles up 
the east. 

Look aloft, there to the right ! See the row of 
big dark lumps huddling amid the swaying, slen- 
der upper boughs. The quarry has not stirred 
yet. Each bird of them sits sleepily at ease, with 
head beneath the wing. Ten yards further, so as 
to fire clear of limbs, what death shall leap red 
and hot from a dozen cold black muzzles! Have 
a care, though; do not breathe too loud, or you 
shall have your labor for your pains. Slowly, cau- 
tiously, with indrawn breath, creep underneath. 
Ha! some foot has stumbled—a dry twig snaps 
beneath it. Look again ; listen to the sharp awak- 
ening call ; see the wide wings spread ; watch the 
red fire; listen to the blurring boom of guns as 
leaden hail hurtles after these rangers of air so 
nearly surprised in their forest refuge. 

Ah, howthey fly! It is as the drift of a cloud. 
How the wide wings bear them safe beyond harm ! 
But no—one, three, five, come hurtling to the 
earth ; another lags perceptibly—another drops 
whirling to earth and runs away. After all, there 
is something to be said for the chokebores—the 
marksmen, too; though it were strange indeed if 
all that powder had been burned in vain. 

Very soon the wise dogs bring in the two birds 
winged. ‘They ran far and fast, but Flight had 
nose and spedd to follow. The cock bird showed 
fight ; see the marks of his beak on her ears and 
forehead. Instinct taught him to aim for the 
eye. The hen gave up meekly—so meekly that 
she is borne alive to camp, where her-hurts. will 
be healed before she is given her liberty. Other- 
wise instant death would be mercy. Her sort fall 
furiously upon the hurt or helpless of their num- 
ber, rending them beak and elaw. Perhaps after 
all it will be better for her to go back with black 
Joe, his pet and salvage. The tang of humanity 
might so cling to her as to raise the wrath of the 
flock. Yes, it is much best to save our captive 
from torture. 

The deer drive! Who shall tell fitly its mys- 
teries, its enchantment? The creatures are not 
too plenty ; still there is unmistakable sign, so 
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the guns are posted all about a wide track, then 
the best two of the lazy hunters go in with the 
dogs to drive. Up, down, across they trail, now 
faintly giving tongue, anon bursting furiously 
into thrilling full cry. 

“Well, they’ve jumped the critter at last,” says 
one impatient stander. ‘Comin’ this way— 
whoop ! look out! No, they’re going back—way 
back toward the river; like as not I won’t get 
a shot. No, there’s the guns now—the halloo— 
they’ve got him. Mighty fine fun for somebody, 
no doubt, but I call it dry. Gimme birds every 
time.” 

When at last he kills a spike buck, perhaps his 
mind changes. It is not everyone who is so lucky, 
though. The club that takes back a half-dozen 
deer can plume itself mightily until the next 
hunting season. The camp hunt is beyond doubt 
an oasis in a year’s work, but it is more than 
questionable if its blisses quite equal a good day 
in the field. 

Say the first day, October 15th. Then, indeed, 
is there running to and fro, and roaming up and 
down. Come afield while the sun is low, while 
dew lies or frost shimmers on the fading grass. 
Ride as it pleases you—the beasts will stand fire. 
The bay will even let you lay your gun between 
his ears, aim and fire, without turning a hair. 
He will, however, look at you out of the tail of 
his eye, as though to say, ‘‘ This is tedious busi- 
ness, this popping all day over dogs that never 
bark. If it were a. fox, now—a good run, with 
music—why, then, with all my heart. But if this 
is your humor, why, I am no missionary—you 
must e’en have your will.” 

Do not mind his disparagement, but look about 
and be glad that you live. The dogs are away 
from heel. See how they range and quarter! 
Beautiful! beautiful! Look sharp, there is a 
point. Flight stands as though turned to stone, 
one foot poised in air, only the eager shivers of 
her stiff tail telling that she is flesh and blood, not’ 
carved from stone. She was likely to find first— 
she had the hedgerow side. Bobwhite nested 
there last summer in safe ambush of briers and 
dewberry vines. And it is his habit to come home 
to roost, let him roam never so far from it by day- 
light. He is an early riser, so it is hard to catch 
sight of him asleep in the bosom of his family. If 
by chance you compass it you take away a mem- 
ory of small brown creatures huddled s0 close, a 
broad-brimmed hat might cover two score of 
them. The pretty striped heads make a ring out- 
side ; thus it is impossible to surprise the flock, 
or that it should be scented of breath. Few wild 
things have so many taking ways, so many points 
well worth finding out. As, for instance, that, 
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like man, the cock bird is ‘‘ imperfectly monoga- 
mous,” and delights to have at least the full com- 
plement of wives allowed a good Mussulman. 
Sometimes he has five, six even, instead of four. 
Then, indeed, the nest, which is a mere hollow 
scooped in light earth under some covert of grass 
or leaves, overruns with eggs. Forty, fifty, or 
more, are sometimes found. The hens take turns 
in covering them, while my lord goes whistling 
off for berries or cherries, or whatever pleaseth 
him. Now and again he is sct upon and well 
mauled by the bachelor birds, which exist as a 
consequence of his imperfect monogamy. Feath- 
ered Ishmaels, they band together, in twos and 
threes, to wage war upon the father of next sea- 
son’s families. If by chance he gets the worst of 
the encounters, he runs incontinently away, and 
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tarries in some sylvan Jericho till his bruises heal, 
his plumage grows again. Meantime, the strong- 
est of the victors takes his place as head of the 
household, and is thence the object of envious 
attack by his sometime allies. 

Everybody knows how the bird feigns lameness 
to lure man or beast away from its young. Few, 
perhaps, have seen it likewise, when winged and 
incapable of flight, simulate death in the captor’s 
hand, then, as the grasp relaxed, spring alertly 
away and disappear in the nearest cover. Fewer 
still know Bobwhite for a feathered barometer, 
whose ranging in some sort foretells weather 
changes. If he goes straight to the woods at 
morning, look for hot, windy sunshine; if he is 
laggard in rising in the face of cloud, there is fair 
weather close behind it. When storms threaten, 
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his crying is peevish and depressed ; when he cits 
all day long in thick cover, be sure that bitter 
cold is imminent. : 

All this and much more is known to indwellers 
of Bobwhite’s country. 

Hie on, good dogs! Ah, you beauties, what a 
whir of wings! Thirty, as you rise. You settle 
a dozen fewer, poor birds—each gun of the half- 
dozen has dropped its brace. You have flown far 
—at the least a half-mile. ie away, Flight, my 
beauty! Dinks, the Gordon setter, is backed to 
beat you to-day. Any odds that you come in 
winner, with two brace to spare. 

Another covey. Birds are plentier than black- 
berries our side. Ah, that brute Dinks, he has 
found too. But he can never stand fast work, 
here in wheat stubble, without bush or brake to 


stint the rattling pace you set, and such a sun 
burning down upon his thick-coated frame. You 
hold him safe, good dog: see, we have wind and 
water to help us. Here comes the spring branch, 
fresh and cool; plunge in, lap, lave your fill,-then 
on, fresher than at the start, fire in your eye--your 
heart—your blue blood coursing free under your 
satin skin. The first covey lie scattered on the 
hillside over there. Up and at them, brave bitch ! 
Your nose is of the keenest, but you will be well 
upon cach of the frightened things before you 
scent their presence. Ah, ha! one has got up 
in your very first quarter. Another, another! 
Steady, steady, good lass! Dead !—look close! 
Well found, old girl—another brace! Dinks will 
never, never catch you. Poor rascal! he lies pant- 
ing in the brook we have left behind, loath—and 
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who shall wonder ?—to leave off the cooling of 
his parched tongue. ‘To-morrow, next week, in 
a cold day and rough cover, he perhaps might 
hold you safe, even leave you behind. But not 
now, when all the world lies lapped in summer 
airs, when late asters star the wayside, and sound 
of dropping apples comes up from the orchard. 


To-day you are queen ; we, your loyal subjects, 
make few de joie in your honor. The smoke of it 
hangs in long trails about the edge of the wood ; 
the noise of it echoes jocundly from hill to hill. 
Good lass, dear lass, there -is none other like you 
in all the length and breadth of the land of Bob- 
white. 


PLANK DANCE, 
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QUIA MULTUM AMAVI. 


By MADISON CAWEIN. 


I sat alone in the haunted room 
Of beautiful Sin in her winding shrond ; 
The night was stricken with glare and gloom, 
And the rain and the wind were loud. 


I heard the gallop of oue who rode 
Like the rush of leaves when the rain-wind lisps; 
The night with the speed of her steed was sowed 
With streaming will-o’-the-wisps. 


And it whispered me, ‘‘ ’Tis a long-lost Shame, 
Who rides to thy house through the night and rain! 
She will flash in the darkness a face of flame 
When she opens thy door again!” 


I thought of the blame of her lips and brow, 
And stared at the door she would enter in 
To sear my soul with her eyes, and bow 
My heart by the corpse of Sin. 


As hushed as the chamber of death was night, 
When dark as a sob of the storm she came— 
But her face, like beautiful Sin’s, was white, 
And her face and Sin’s the same! 
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I was traveling with Bent’s train from Inde- 
pendence to Santa Fé. One evening after the 
wagons had corraled and my animal had got 
some rest and a bite of corn, I leapt into the 
saddle and set out to see if I could find something 
fresh for my own supper. It was a rolling prai- 
rie, and the camp, which lay in a hollow between 
two swells, was quickly hidden from my sight. 

I had ridden a full five miles from camp, when 
my attention was-attracted by an odd noise ahead 
of me. There was a ridge in front that prevented 
me from seeing what produced the noise ; but I 
knew what it was—it was the bellowing of a buf- 
falo bull. At intervals there were quick shocks, 
as of hard substances coming in violent contact 
with each other. 

I mounted the ridge with caution and looked 
over its crest. There wasa valley beyond ; acloud 
of dust was rising out of its bottom, and in the 
midst of this I could distinguish two huge forms, 
dark and hirsute. I saw at once that they were 
a pair of buffaloes engaged in a fierce fight. They 
were alone ; there were no others in sight, either 
in the valley or on the prairie beyond. 

I did not halt longer than to see that the cap 
was on my rifle and to cock the piece. Occupied 
as the animals were, I did not imagine they would 


heed me; or if they should attempt flight, I knew 
I could easily overtake one or other ; so without 
further hesitation or precaution I rode toward 
them. 

Contrary to my expectation, they both winded 
me and started off. The wind was blowing freshly 
toward them, and the sun had thrown my shadow 
between them so as draw their attention. ‘They 
did not run, however, as if badly scared ; on the 
contrary, they went off apparently indignant at 
being disturbed in their fight; and every now 
and then both came round with short turnings, 
snorted, and struck the prairie with their hoofs 
in a violent and angry manner. Once or twice I 
fancied they were going to charge back upon me ; 
and had I been otherwise than. well mounted I 
should have been very chary of risking such an 
encounter. A more formidable pair of antago- 
nists, as far as appearance went, could not have 
been well conceived. Their huge size, their shaggy 
fronts and fierce, glaring eyeballs, gave them a 
wild and malicious seeming, which was height- 
ened by their bellowing and the threatening atti- 
tudes in which they continually placed them- 
selves. 

Feeling quite safe in my saddle, I galloped up 
to the nearest, and sent my bullet into his ribs. 
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It did the work. He fell to his knees, rose again, 
spread out his legs as if to prevent a second fall, 
rocked from side to side like a cradle, again came 
to his knees ; and after remaining in this position 
for some minutes, with the blood running from 
his nostrils, rolled quietly over on his shoulder 
and lay dead. 

I had watched these manceuvres with interest, 
and permitted the second bull to make his es- 
cape ; 8 side glance had shown me the latter dis- 
appearing over the crest of the swell. I did not 
care to follow him, as my horse was somewhat 
jaded, and I knew it would cost me a sharp gal- 
lop to come up with him again ; so I thought no 
more of him at the time, but alighted, and pre- 
pared to deal with the one already slain. 

There stood a solitary tree near the spot—it 
was a stunted elm. There were others upon the 
prairie, but they were distant ; this one was not 
twenty yards from the carcass. I led my horse 
up to it, and taking the trail rope from the horn 
of the saddle, made one end fast to the bit ring 
and the other to the tree. I then went back, 
drew my knife, and proceeded to cut the buffalo. 

I had hardly wetted my blade when a noise 
from behind caused me to leap to an upright at- 
titude and look round ; at the first glance I com- 
prehended all. 

A huge, dark object was passing the crest of 
the ridge and rushing down the hill toward the 
spot where I stood. It was the buffalo bull, the 
same that had just left me. The sight at first 
thought rather pleased me than otherwise. Al- 
though I did not want any more meat, I should 
have the triumph of carrying two tongues instead 
of one to the camp. I therefore hurriedly 
sheathed my knife and laid hold of my rifle, 
which, according to custom, I had taken the 
precaution to reload. I hesitated a moment 
whether to run to my horse and mount him, or 
to fire from where I stood ; that question, how- 
ever, was settled by the buffalo. 

The tree and the horse were to one side of the 
direction in which he was running, but being at- 
tracted by the loud snorting of the latter, which 
had begun to pitch and plunge violently, and 
deeming it perhaps a challenge, he suddenly 
swerved from his course, and ran full tilt upon 
the horse. ‘The horse shot out instantly to the 
full length of the trail rope ; a heavy ‘ pluck” 
sounded in my ears, and the next instant I saw 
my horse part from the tree, and scour off over 
the prairie as if there had been a thistle under his 
tail. I had knotted the rope negligently upon 
the bit ring, and the knot had come undone. 

I was chagrined, but not alarmed as yet. My 
horse would, no doubt, follow back his own trail, 
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and at the worst I should only have to walk to 
camp. I should have the satisfaction of punish- 
ing the buffalo for the trick he had served me ; 
and with this design I turned toward him. I saw 
that he had not followed the horse, but was again 
heading himself in my direction. 

Now, for the first time, it occurred to me that 
I was in something of a scrape. The bull was 
coming furiously on. Should my shot miss, or 
even should it only wound him, how was I to 
escape ? I knew that he could overtake me in 
three minutes’ stretch. I knew that well. 

Ihad not much time for reflection—not a mo- 
ment, in fact; the infuriated animal was within 
ten paces of me. I raised my rifle, aimed at his 
fore shoulder and fired. f 

I saw that I had hit him; yet, to my dismay, 
he neither fell nor stumbled, but continued to 
charge forward more furiously than ever. To re- 
load was impossible. My pistols had gone off 
with my horse and holsters. Even to reach the 
tree was impossible ; the bull was between it and 
me. Right in the opposite direction was the only 
thing that held out the prospect of five minutes’ 
safety ; I turned and ran. 

Ican run as fast as most men, and upon that 
occasion I did my best ; but I had not been two 
minutes at it when I felt conscious that the buf- 
falo gained upon me, and was almost treading 
upon my heels. I knew it only by my ears—I 
dared not spare time to look back. 

At this moment an object appeared before me 
that promised, one way or another, to interrupt 
the chase; it was a ditch, or gully, that inter- 
sected my path at right angles. It was several 
feet in depth, dry at the bottom, and with per- 
pendicular sides. I was almost upon its edge be- 
fore I noticed it, but the moment it came under 
my eye I saw that it offered the means of a tem- 
porary safety at least. If I could only leap this 
gully, I felt satisfied that the buffalo could not. 
It was a sharp leap—at least seventeen feet from 
cheek to cheek ; but I had done more than that 
in my time, and without halting in my gait I ran 
forward to the edge and sprang over. 

I alighted cleverly upon the opposite bank, 
where I stopped and turned round to watch my 
pursner. I now ascertained how near my end I 
had been; the bull was already up to the gully. 
Had I not made my leap at the instant I did I 
should have been by that time dancing on his 
horns. Te himself had balked at the leap; the 
deep chasmlike- cleft had cowed him. He saw 
that he could not clear it, and now stood upon 
the opposite bank, with head lowered and spread 
nostrils, his tail lashing his smooth flanks, while 
his glaring black eyes expressed the full measure 
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of his baffled rage. I remarked that my shot had 
taken effect in his shoulder, as the blood trickled 
from his long hair. 

I had almost begun to congratulate myself on 
having escaped, when a hurried glance to the 
right, and another to the left, cut short my hap- 
piness. I saw that on both sides, at a distance of 
less than fifty paces, the gully shallowed out into 
the plain, where it ended ; at either end it was, 
of course, passable. 

The bull observed this almost at the same time 
as myself; and, suddenly turning away from the 
brink, he ran along the edge of the chasm, evi- 
dently with the intention of turning it. In less 
than a minute’s time we were once more on the 
same side, and my situation appeared as terrible 
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got halfway to it. I was not allowed much time 
to indulge in my regrets; the bull had again 


turned the ditch, and was once more on the same 


side with me, and I was compelled to take -an- 
other leap. 

I really do not remember how often I sprang 
backward and forward across that chasm; I 
should think a score of times ‘at least: I became 
wearied with the exercise. ‘he leap was just as 
much as I could do at my best; and as I was 
growing weaker at each fresh spring, I became 
satisfied that I should soon leap short and crush 
myself against the steep rocky side of the chasm. 
Should I fall to the bottom my pursuer could 
easily reach me by entering at either end, and I 
began to dread such a finale. ‘I'he vengeful brute 
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as ever; but stepping back for a short run, I re- 
leaped the chasm, and again we stood on opposite 
sides. 

During all these manceuvres I had held ou to 
my rifle ; and, seeing now that I might have time 
to reload it, I commenced feeling for my powder 
horn. To my astonishment I could not lay my 
hands upon it; I looked down to my breast for 
the sling—it was not there; belt and bullet pouch, 
too—all were gone! I remembered lifting them 
over my head when I set about cutting the dead 
bull. They were lying by the carcass. 

This discovery was a new source of chagrin ; 
but for my negligence I could now have mastered 
my antagonist. ‘To reach the ammunition would 
be impossible ; I should be overtaken before I had 


showed no symptoms of retiring ; on the con- 
trary, the numerous disappointments seemed only 
to render him more determined in his resent- 
ment, 

An idea now suggested itself to my mind. I 
had looked all round to sce if there might not be 
something that offered a better security. There 
were trees, but they were too distant; the only 
one near was that to which my horse had been 
tied. It was a small one, and, like all of its 
species (it was a cottonwood), there were no 
branches near the root. I knew that I could 
clamber up it by embracing the trunk, which was 
not over ten inches in diameter. Could I only 
succeed in reaching it, it would at least sheltcr 
me better than the ditch, of which I was getting 
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heartiiy tired. But the question was, could I I arrived at the tree, and sprang up it likea — 
reach it before the bull ? mountebank ; but the hot breath of the buffalo — 

It was about three hundred yards away; by steamed after me as I ascended, and the concus- 
proper manceuvring I should have a start of fifty. sion of his heavy skull against the trunk almost 
Even with that it would be a‘‘close shave”; and shook me back upon his horns. Finally I suc- 
it proved so. ceeded in lodging myself among the branches. 
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I was now safe from all immediate danger, but 
how was the affair to end ? I knew from the ex- 
perience of others that my enemy might stay for 
hours by the tree— perhaps for days. Hours 
would be enough. I could not stand it long. I 
hungered, but a worse appetite tortured me— 
thirst. The sun, the dust, the violent exercise 
of the hour, all contributed to make me thirsty. 
Even then I would have risked life for a draught 
of water. What would it come to should I not be 
relieved ? I had but one hope—that my compan- 
ions would come to my relief; but I knew that 
that would not be before morning. They would 
miss me, of course. Perhaps my horse would re- 
turn to the camp—that would send them out in 
search of me, but not before night had fallen. 
Jn the darkness they could not follow my trail. 
Could they do so in the light ? 

This last question, which I had put to myself, 
startled me. I was just in that condition to look 
upon the dark side of everything, and it now oc- 
curred to me that they might not be able to find 
me. There were many possibilities that they 
might not. There were numerous horse trails 
on the prairie, where Indians had passed. I saw 
this when tracking the buffalo. Besides, it might 
ruin in the night and obliterate them all, my 
own with the rest. They were not likely to find 
ime by chance. A circle of ten miles’ diameter is 
a large tract. It was a rolling prairie, full of in- 
equalities, ridges with valleys between. The tree 
upon which I was perched stood in the bottom of 
one of the valleys—it could not be seen from any 
point over three hundred yards distant. Those 
searching for me might pass within hail. without 
perceiving either the tree or the valley. 

I remained for a long time busied with such 
gloomy thoughts and forebodings. Night was 
coming on, but the fierce and obstinate brute 
showed no disposition to raise the siege. He re- 
mained watchful as ever, walking round and round 
at intervals, lashing his tail and uttering that 
snorting sound so well known to the prairie 
hunter, and which so resembles the snuffing of 
hogs when suddenly alarmed. 

While watching his various mancuvres an ob- 
ject on the ground drew my attention ; it was the 
trail rope left by my horse. One end of it was 
fastened round the trunk by a firm knot, the 
other lay far out upon the prairie where it had 
been dragged. My attention had been drawn to 
it by the bull himself, which in crossing had no- 
ticed, and now and then pawed it with his hoofs. 

All at once a bright idea flashed upon me—a 
sudden hope arose within me; a plan of escape 
presented itself so feasible and possible that I 
leaped in my perch as the thought struck me, 
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The first step was to'get possession of the rope. 
This was not such an easy matter. The rope was 
fastened around the tree, but the knot had slipped 
down the trunk and lay upon the ground. I 
dared not descend for it.. 

Necessity soon suggested a plan. My “ picker,” 
a piece of straight wire with a ring end, hung 
from one of my breast buttons. This I took and 
bent into the shape of a grappling hook. I had 
no cord, but my knife was still safe in its sheath ; 
and drawing this, I cut several thongs from the 
skirt of my buckskin shirt, and knotted them to- 
gether until they formed a string long enough to 
reach the ground. To one end I attached the 
picker ; and then letting it down, I commenced 
dngling for the rope. 

After a few transverse drags the hook caught 
the latter, and I pulled it up into the tree, taking 
in the whole of it until I held the loose end in 
my hands. The other end I permitted to remain 
as it was; I saw it was securely knotted around 
the trunk, and that was just what I wanted. It 
was my intention to lasso the bull, and for the 
purpose I proceeded to make a running noose 
on the end of the trail rope. This I executed 
with great care and with all my skill. I could 
depend upon the rope; it was rawhide, and a 
better was never twisted ; but I knew that if any- 
thing should chance to slip at a critical moment 
it might cost me my life. With this knowledge, 
therefore, I spliced the eye and made the knot as 
firm as possible, and then the loop was reeved 
through and the thing was ready. 

I could throw a lasso tolerably well, but the 
branches prevented me from winding it. It was 
necessary, therefore, to get the animal in a cer- 
tain position under the tree, which by shouts and 
other demonstrations I at length succeeded in 
effecting. ‘The moment of success had arrived. 
He stood almost directly below me. 

The noose was shot down. I had the gratifica- 
tion to see it settle around his neck, and with a 
quick jerk I tightened it. The rope ran beauti- 
fully through the eye, until both eye and loop 
were buried beneath the shaggy hair of the ani- 
mal’s neck. It embraced his throat in the right 
place, and I felt confident it would stand the 
strain and hold. 

The moment the bull felt the jerk upon his 
throat he dashed madly out from the tree, and 
then commenced running in circles around it. 
Contrary to my intention, the rope had slipped 
from my hands at the first drag upon it. My po- 
sition was rather an unsteady one, for the branches 
were slender, and I could not manage matters as 
well as I could have wished’ But I now felt con- 
fident enough. The bull was tethered, and it only 
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remained for me to get out beyond the length of 
his tether to take to my heels. 

My gun lay on one side, near the tree, where I 
had dropped it in my race; this, of course, I 
meant to carry off with me. I waited, therefore, 
until the animal, in one of his circles, had got 
round to the opposite side, and then slipping 
down the trunk, I sprang out, picked up my rifle, 
and ran. 

I knew the trail rope to be about twenty yards 
in length, but I ran a hundred at least before 
making halt. I had even thoughts of continuing 
on, as I still could not help some misgivings about 
the rope. The bull was one of the largest and 
strongest I had ever seen. The rope might break, 
the knot upon the tree might give way, or the 
noose might slip over his head. Curiosity, how- 
ever, or rather a desire to be assured of my safety, 
prompted me to look around, when, to. my joy, 
I beheld the huge monster stretched upon the 
plain. Icould see the rope as taut as a bowstring, 
and the tongue protruding from the animal’s jaws 
showed me that he was strangling himself as fast 
as I could desire. 

At the sight the idea of buffalo tongue for sup- 
per returned in all its vigor; and it now occurred 
to me that I should eat that very tongue, and no 
other. I immediately turned in my tracks, ran 
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to my powder and balls—which, in my eagerness 
to escape, I had forgotten all about—seized the 
horn and pouch, poured in a charge, rammed 
down a bullet, and then stealing nimbly up be- 
hind the still struggling bull, I placed the muzzle 
within three feet of his brisket, and fired. He 
gave a death kick or two, and then lay quiet ; it 
was all over with him. 

I had the tongue from between his teeth in a 
twinkling, and proceeding to the other bull, I 
finished the operations I had commenced upon 
him. I was too tired to think of carrying a 
heavy load, so I contented myself with the 
tongues, and slinging these over the barrel of 
my rifle, I shouldered it, and commenced grop- 
ing my way back to camp. 

The moon had risen, and I had no difficulty 
of following my own trail, but before I had got 
halfway I met several of my companions, My 
horse had got back a little before sunset. His 
appearance had, of course, produced alarm, and 
half the camp had turned out in search of me. 
Several, who had a relish for fresh meat, galloped 
back to strip the two bulls of the remaining tid- 
bits ; but before midnight all had returned, and 
to the accompaniment of the hump ribs spurting 
in the cheerful blaze I recounted to my compan- 
ions the details of my adventure, 
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By Lucy C, Linu 


SHE was a very old lady when I knew her, but 
as charming in her way as a girl of sixteen; keenly 
interested in the doings of the young people about 
her, full of wit, good humor and sympathy for 
events as well as people in her little world, and 
her dark eyes had a lustre about them which bore 
out the fame of their girlhood’s gayest glance ; her 
cheeks were delicately pink, her features not with- 
ered, but still clear-cut and delicate in outline. 
To see madame of an evening seated in her high- 
back chair near the great fireplace of Ballygow- 
ery, dressed in rich dark velvet, with fine old 
laces at her throat and falling over her wrists, a 
dainty “‘ tricorner ” of the best old Mechlin on her 
snowy hair, was to behold a picture scarcely less 
captivating than the famous one painted long, 
long ago when Bride Desmond wis the belle and 
the toast of the county, and was as fond—so 
rumor said—of breaking hearts as of winning 
them. 

Of course madame had a story. Could such as 
she have lived in stirring Irish days, have had 
those ‘eyes of soul and lips of love,” and not 


known a romance of her own? And here is the 
© ower true tale” which I listened to at Bally- 
gowery House one night, when just madame’s 
grandniece Honor, the ‘‘ boy ” Derrick and I sat 
waiting for the master of the house, madame’s 
grandson, to come home from what we guessed 
had been a very stormy political meeting. 
* * * * * * 

Of course, I’ve had a bit of romance in my 
life (said the delightful old lady, shading her 
cheek from the fire with a dainty hand screen). 
How well I remember one evening here in this 
very room! ‘There had been a hunt dinner, and 
a dance after it. Captain Tom Knowles, hand- 
some as a young prince, flushed and triumphant 
from a fine day’s sport, claimed the dances I had 
half carelessly promised ; aud then, over yonder 
in the recessed window there, he asked me “‘ once 
and for all” if I meant to marry him. 

Mind you, I knew as well as I know now he 
was a scapegrace, and wot fit to care tor the life 
and happiness of any woman ; and yet it was just 
because all the girls in the county had vainly 
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tried to have him at their feet that I couldn’t 
bear to let him go; but I felt nervous and ill at 
ease. I laughed even when I looked up into his 
dark, handsome, bold face, and told him ‘1d 
give him six weeks to do something manly in that 
I could tell my father—for you know, om,” I 
whispered, ‘‘ father suspects you of being a rebel 
at heart anyway, and he’s sworn twenty times he’d 
carry me off to live in England or Scotland if I 
thought of marrying any man disloyal to the 
King.” 

Tom’s face flushed darkly. 

““Do you mean to say, Bride,” he answered, 
with unusual deliberation, ‘‘that the price of 
your hand is the price of my principles ?” 

I can never tell what wild impulse to test my 
power rushed over me and prompted my next 
words. 

“©The price of my hand,” I said, haughtily, 
‘is your allegiance to the King.” 

And with that I turned to greet a new partner, 
who had been slowly coming across the room, his 
eyes fixed on mine with something peculiarly 
searching in their quiet depths. 

Now, my distant cousin Brian, among all the 
men in Limerick, was the only one upon whom 
my powers of coquetry had completely failed, and, 
gentleman that he always proved, there’ was a 
touch of something like half-veiled contempt in 
his manner with me which piqued and baffled me. 
He seemed to be looking me ‘through and 
through” with those grave, fine eyes—searching 
my heart and finding its weakness. So, no doubt 
for this reason of all others, I was anxious to ac- 
complish two things: make him care for me, and 
show him that I could scorn him as lightly as any 
other! Alas! in the depths of that silly young 
heart of mine did I not know Brian’s least regard 
was worth more than the most fulsome eloquence 
of such 2 one as ‘Tom Knowles ? 

“Our dance, I believe, Cousin Bride,” Brian 
said, approaching with his quiet grace of manner 
—that ease which was better than any bold bear- 
ing, even in a far handsomer man. 

I wavered, just long enough to cateh Tom’s 
frown, then put out my hand to my cousin ; but 
as he led me to our places I shrugged my shoul- 
ders rather pettishly. 

“I’m too tired to dance more,” I said, care- 
lessly. ‘* But of course a promise must be kept.” 

Brian laughed. 

«Sure enough,” he answered, lightly, and look- 
ing down into my half-lifted face. ‘* Therefore, 
cousin mine, beware how you make any.” 

And I felt sure he glanced in the direction of 
Captain Knowles, who was standing rather mood- 
ily, with folded arms, where we had Jeft him. 
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“ You’re looking wonderfully well to-night,” 
said Brian, presently, and scanning me from head 
to foot with that superior air of his, the half-smile 
just curving his lips. 

His face was spare, and noble in its outline ; 
the brow, fine, with its arch of dark, wavy hair ; 
the eves, deepest gray ; the nose, pronounced, but 
denoting intelligence and keen sensitiveness in its 
curves; the lips, firmly eut— perhaps the only 
really perfect feature of his face—and, if stern in 
repose, capable of a most caressing sweetness of 
expression when he spoke. Altogether, Brian 
Desmond’s manly, plain looks, if so you could 
call them, were far more fascinating than those 
of the Adonis of my little court; but if I really 
knew it, to acknowledge any appreciation of them 
would, I fancied, be beneath a successful young 
damsel like myself. But his little word of praise 
stirred me quickly. 

“Am I?” I answered, laughing. ‘ Well, you 
know one wishes to look well in the eyes of 
those 2 

I broke off, letting my glance follow the direc- 
tion of his own, and met 'Tom’s eyes with a blush 
on my cheeks—this time of shame at my own 
folly. 

‘* So—that’s it, eh ?” said Brian, with a care- 
less air. ‘* Then last night’s boast at the Connor 
Club had some foundation. Well, Bride, you know 
best, of course.” 

“‘ What boast ?” I demanded, really vexed, for 
Brian was not one to speak lightly. 

“Oh, ’tis easily guessed. A certain young gen- 
tleman has vowed to win a lovely young lady, 
or ”’—my cousin laughed scornfully—‘ blow out 
his brains, I believe. So, at least, Mistress Bride, 
you'll save a life with those pretty ways of yours.” 

Long after the house was all wrapped in still- 
ness, long after I had gone to my bed, I lay 
awake thinking, perhaps more seriously than ever 
in my young life before, since, knowing Brian’s 
nature, I felt sure he would never have hinted 
such a thing to me unless Tom Knowles indeed 
had made some such reckless, daring speech. 
Perhaps if I had seen my cousin alone in the 
few days which followed I might for once have 
talked to him in such a way that he would have 
counseled me generously and wisely; but he was 
away early the next morning, having important 
business in Clare, and the only active influence 
about me was all in T’om Knowles’s favor. His 
half-sister, Nora Clayton, was urgent in praise of 
him ; in declaring I would be his ‘salvation ”— 
the old argument used when a reckless man is in 
love. <A girl knows nothing of the world, and is 
proud of her own power. 

‘© Bride ”— Nora hastened over 


from ‘ Mort- 
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lake,’ her father’s place, one day, to confide to 
me—‘‘ do you know that poor ‘l'on of ours is off 
on some very reckless mission ? But all I know 
is that he swore to me only yesterday that he 
would win you by it, or die in the attempt.” 

I was really alarmed. Yet those were days of 
excitement, of secret planning—projects that took 
nerve and force and a daring sort of bravery ; 
and while we Desmonds, as a rule, were known, 
and perhaps by many hated, as ‘ loyalists,” the one 
exception was my second cousin Brian—a man too 
pure in his motives to assume what he did not 
feel, too honorable to his party to betray its se- 
crets, yet never once disdaining to admit himself 
loyal to and for Ireland alone. 

«Then ”—I could scarcely control my nervous 
apprehension, yet I was 
hardly able to say what 
or for whom I feared—‘< is 
Tom—giving up—what 
he calls his principles ?” 

Nora laughed. 

“Tis principles are his 
lovemaking interests,” 
she said, rather shortly. 
«But now, Bride, listen 
to me. ‘There’s no use dis- 
guising the fact that ‘om 
has for a long time been 
one of a party of—well, 
let’s call them malcon- 
tents; and now he’s be- 
ginning to see the folly of 
it, especially as you are the 
real goal of his ambition ! 
Don’t mind a word you 
hear if it looks different— 
only think of this. What- 
ever comes, give no con- 
fidence to your cousin 
Brian Desmond. Even if 
he doesn’t know the rea- 
son why, he is, I believe, 
convinced Tom is but half- 
hearted in their cause.” 

Nora left me ina really 
miserable frame of mind. 
I knew enough of what 
was ‘fin the air” to be- 
lieve that at Mortlake 
Lodge meetings of a secret 
nature were held from 
time to time, and to sus- 
pect both Tom Knowles 
and my cousin Brian of 
being deeply concerned 
in them. The thought 
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now became clear to my mind that Knowles, in 


his effort to be ‘‘ true” to me, would be treacher- 


ous to his friends, and I can scarcely tell what a 
wretched hour I spent pacing the floor of my own 
room wondering what I ought to do: How, as I 
supposed, save ‘l'om’s honor on both sides; spare 
bloodshed, perhaps, and yet—a feeling deeper 
than I knew rooted in my heart—stand clear and 
honest in the eyes of Brian Desmond. 

Our family was small ; my father’s aunt, a very 
indifferent elderly lady, kept. his house, and only 


‘asked to be left free to read all the novels she 


could find, knit stockings, have what she liked to 
eat and drink, and be ‘‘ bothered” as little as 
possible. Ife, my father, spent half of his time 
in the hunting field, was easy-going, when not 
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crossed, and considered I did my duty when I 
never tormented him or ‘‘ crossed” a few of his 
pet wishes. So, but for Honor, my dear old 
nurse, I had not a confidant in our household. 

When I had exhausted my patience thinking ont 
what Nora’s words might mean I songht Honor, 
and timidly asked her whether she knew much 
about the ‘‘ doings up at Mortlake.” 

She looked at me shrewdly. 

“Child,” she said, with absolute solemnity, 
“‘there’s the hand of Providence in the question. 
I was coming to you abont it.” 

She glanced around, saw that doors and win- 
dows were closed, and putting her hands on my 
shoulders, lovuked at me keenly, saying : 

“‘You’re but a slip of a girl, yet if you'll do 
my bidding you'll save woe for many a one, and 
keep your own heart out of danger.” 

‘*Honor, what do you mean ?” I exclaimed, 
* clinging half wildly to her. ‘ You must make it 
clear! JI will do nothing if you do not; and look 
at me—did I ever break my word to you ?” 

My old nurse smiled, and brushed her eyes 
with her hand. 

‘‘Lord love you, no, child!” she answered. 
*‘Light as you are with those that Jove you, yet 
I know you’re true as steel. Now listen. There’s 
a note must be taken to Mortlake to-night, and 
privately given your cousin Brian. I tell you, it’s 
life and death. And you only can go unsuspected. 
I’ve the bit of writing here”—she touched her 
bosom. ‘You can go to have supper and stay 
the night, and find your chance to give Master 
Brian the few words one that’s true to him has 
written,” 

Like a dream I took the scrap of paper from 
her hands, reading thereon a few words, meaning- 
less to me; yet, as I well knew, in those days sig- 
nals and codes were used in the blindest fashion, 
and I trusted Honor Blake’s discretion absolutely. 

I set off by four o’clock, taking one of the gar- 
dener’s boys only with me as escort. I did not 
mind the two miles of a walk, nor the fact that 
I was going unannounced into Nora Clayton’s 
home, for we girls were keen friends and com- 
panions. 

It was nearly dark, and raining, when I ar- 
rived at the house, but the old servant who ad- 
mitted me ushered me into a warm, firelit room, 
and said ‘* Miss Nora would be home in an hour ! 
She and her mother were in Gowery.” Ilere was 
a dilemma. Suppose in this storm they were de- 
layed ? Suppose over night? And here was I 
alone at Mortlake House, and on such a mission ! 
However, I could but wait a little. Perhaps 
Brian would appear—I could hand him my note 
and trust to his seeing me safely home. 
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T was alone in a small room adjoining the din-- - 
ing room, and as I sat there I heard footsteps: 
in the corridor outside, then voices. The steps: 
halted ; one speaker said, ‘‘I wonder if we can- 
trust your word ?” and Tom Knowles answered, 
“I should think so; you know what it means. 
I’m a ruined beggar if I don’t marry Bride Des-: 
mond, and her price is—my treason.” 

I listened, cold as ice, benumbed mind and 
body, yet feeling that I must control even my 
nervous forces ; for what task might not lie be-' 
fore me? Captain Knowles went on : 

‘* Desmond is at Harragh. He and the others. 
will meet in the next room ‘at’ eight o’clock. 
They’ll wait for me until nine,” he ended, with- 
a short, chill laugh. ; 

I managed to get to my feet, how I know not.: 
Across the dining room ‘was a door out on to the 
garden, and that I meant to reach. But Knowles’s 
next words staid me a moment longer. 

“You, Dan and Kilmartin can be here at 
half-past seven, and we’ll lay our last plan in the 
clock room. The others will not leave Harragh 
until they give me up.” ' 

God knows how I managed it, but all in the 
wet darkness, once I was outside of Mortlake, I 
sped like a fawn toward Desmond’s home, Har- 
ragh, a rather shabby place for one of the name, 
but all he owned. I had no doubt but that Hon- 
or’s message was all the warning he needed, and 
I knew I must be back in the ‘‘clock room” at 
Mortlake before the conspirators met. 

Only in the kitchen part were there any lights 
at Harragh, and to a side entrance I went, in too 
much anxiety of mind to care for criticism or 
comment. With the pencil in the chain at my 
side I contrived to add a line of my own to Hon- 
or’s missive: ** Knowles, Dan and Kilmartin will 
be in council at Mortlake at eight o’clock.” 

A moment later I had given the twisted note to 
Brian’s faithful Mike, a servant true as steel, bid- 
ding him take it to his master without an in- 
stant’s delay, and waiting for nothing further, 
refusing his eager request for me to come in, 
away I ran alone in the night, thankful that less 
than a mile lay between Mortlake and Harragh. 

A dead-and-gone Clayton had built the famous 
“clock room,” once a museum of horological art, 
now having only a few specimens of clocks, prom- 
inent among which was a huge upright affair in 
which, so ran a legend, the lover of a fair Mis- 
tress Clayton had once lain perdu four hours. 

I knew my way to the room once I was again 
within. The dining-room door I had left unfast- 
ened, and groping in the dark, I made my way to 
*«VWarry’s Tower,” as the clock was called, and 
with trembling hands and limbs contrived to 
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open it and creep inside. Oh, how thankful 
was I that long ago, in a game of hide and seek, 
I had made use of this place of concealment, and 
learned how to stand upright within it ! 

I will pass over in telling you the hour and 
a half I remained in my queer hiding place. 
Through cracks and the bit of opening cut above 
the door I saw lights come and go, heard foot- 
steps in the rooms beyond ; and then voices, steps 
and lights drew nearer. Knowles and his friends 
were in the room. 

“¢ It will be a complete surprise,” Dan Morison 
said. ‘I’ve made sure of everything, and Brian 
Desmond will be caught actually talking treason !” 

‘©And my letter ?” said Knowles. 

“*T have it safely,” was Morison’s answer. ‘Oh, 
it gives you all the credit you want. Squire Des- 
mond can’t refuse his daughter after that.” 

I felt half blind, half paralyzed, yet I listened— 
heard all needed to make Knowles’s double treach- 
ery sure. A clock across the room struck. half- 
past seven. What I had to do here must be per- 
formed before another half-hour had gone by. 

God forgive me, but there was something like 
hatred in my heart for the man who had been so 
false to me and to his friend, as I turned the han- 
dle of the ‘‘ tower” door and sprang lightly to 
the ground ; but to this day I feel the thrill of 
triumph with which I saw the horror and dismay 
on those three men’s faces. 

“How and why I am here,” I said, in a low 
but clear enough voice, ‘‘ youn need not ask. I 
made my appearance to give you one chance of 
escape. At eight o’clock the friends you would 
have betrayed will be here, safe from those you 
have sent to discover them. I leave it to you, 
Captain Knowles—do you and your companions 
wish to face my cousin, Mr. Brian Desmond ?” 

There was an instant’s deathly silence, only 
broken by the ticking of the clocks in the old 
room, and I, looking at the blackness of the three 
faces, had just a moment’s fear. Upon Knowles’s 
handsome false countenance shame of the most 
abject kind destroyed all its look of bold conceit. 
Glancing from him to Kilmartin’s always sinister 
face, I read murder in it. I tried to speak coolly. 

‘Believe me or not,” I said, turning back to 
my lover’s face, ‘‘it is I who have warned Des- 
mond ; and for your sake and Norah’s, Captain 
Knowles, I have come here now to give you an 
equal chance. I swear to you delay will be use- 
less, for, should Brian Desmond find you here, I 
will tell every word I have just heard, and it may 
be spread broadcast throughout Limerick that 
the gallant Captain Knowles sold his honor, both 
to his friends and the girl he wooed, only to save 
himself from beggary.” 
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Every word stung like a lash ; but Kilmartin, 
with a coarse laugh, exclaimed : 

“And if we do go this time? How do we 
know what tale you will tell, Mistress Bride Des- 
mond ?” 

“You will not be here. If Desmond comes, I 
will only say to him, ‘ Having done my part, I de- 
mand that my silence be respected.’ ” 

‘Your word on it !” Kilmartin said, hoarsely. 

Captain Knowles waved him aside. 

‘‘She has given it,” he said, hurriedly, and 
added, with a bitter smile, ‘‘She is a Desmond 
—they are not traitors to their faith.” 

For that, which I understood well, I held out 
my hand to him in parting ; and strange it was to 
see me, a stranger, turning daring Tom Knowles 
from his own doorway in the wintry night, to hold 
possession, as it were, of his safety, his honor—all 
that was left of his good name ! 

I watched the three men ride away, with what 
imprecations upon me and the old tower clock 
you and I can faney. Then, letting my high- 
strung spirits fall, I crept back to the little firelit 
drawing room, and crouching down upon the 
hearth, burst into tears. 

So I was an hour later when Nora found me. 

“Bride,” she exclaimed, ‘your cousin Brian 
is here, insisting you shall go home! Poor little 
girl! Think of waiting all alone so long for 
me !” 

I stood up, drying my eyes, wondering if it all 
were not a dream; and then I caught sight of 
Brian’s tall figure in the doorway. 

His cart was waiting outside, he said, quietly, 
and I must hurry; but gravely as he spoke, his 
eyes were shining. 

“Shall I question you, Bride ?” he whispered, 
as we drove homeward through a quiet, rainless 
sky. ‘I can guess much. I found the clock 
room vacant ; but, my child, this night you have 
saved me from a treacherous charge. Mind you, 
could I set Ireland free to-morrow I would lay 
down my life for it; but this night’s business was 
a carefully laid plan, a lying trap. But for Honor 
Blake’s message and yours I would at this moment 
be in a felon’s cell.” 

T answered nothing then, but the day I married 
Brian Desmond I could tell my story, for one of 
the three whose plot I discovered was in his grave 
—poor Tom Knowles; the others were in a for- 
eign land ; and even if my husband was known all 
his lifetime as an ardent Irishman, he was the 
most welcome of all masters to old Ballygowery 
when the day came, and his highest praise was 
when he told me I was ‘true woman and .true 
Desmond,” for I had spared both men who had 
loved me by my woman’s wit. 
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POLICE, AMERICAN AND 
FOREIGN. 
By Wituiam H. Garrison. 

In every great city in the world the one public 
oflicer who is always in evidence is the policeman. 
You may travel much and in many lands, but al- 
ways the custodians of the peace are known to 
you, whether they appear in the quict, business- 
like uniforms of ‘the finest,” or in the more 
elaborate and military garb adopted by some of 
the European capitals. And to forestall humor- 
ists I may as well state at the outset that my ac- 
quaintance with the police has been professional 
on my part, and not on theirs. 

The police force of the city of New York is a 
. gradual development from the primitive watch- 
mian,with lantern and club to a finely organized, 
. well equipped and carefully disciplined body of 
officers. The system by which it is run, the pun- 
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ishments, rewards and promotions are 
as severe and just as those of an 
army; but while in many cities of the 
Old World there is an interdepend- 
ence upon the military, a feature of 
the New York Police Department 
is its entire independence of any 
such power. And so true is this, that 

it is the boast of the department that 
“not since 1863 has the militia ever 
taken part in the suppression of any 
riots in the city, with the single ex- 
ception of the Orange riot, where the 
circumstances were such that even 
this cannot be considered an excep- 
tion. The entire number of men em- 
ployed in this branch of the muni- 
cipal government is 3,568, and the 
directing force of this small army is 
the superintendent, at the present 
_ time Thomas Byrnes. 

The headquarters are in the build- 
ing 300 Mulberry Street, and a visit 
to that place is a revelation of the 
simplicity and businesslike methods 
that characterize the departmens. 


There is no formality, no difficulty of access. The 
visitor enters a small anteroom, laid with oil- 
cloth and furnished very plainly. This room is 
separated from a larger room by a high iron lat- 
tice, and from the superintendent’s office by a 
door. The officer detailed in this outer apartment 
is uniformed, and upon stating your business you 
are ushered into the superintendent’s office. ‘l'his 
room contains little furniture save a large desk 
and two or three chairs, and on the walls the only 
pictures are original drawings of various phases of 
life in dealing with the criminal classes. 

The superintendent is quick, prompt and busi- 
nesslike almost to abruptness, but he has the de- 
tails of the department at his fingers’ ends, and 
his long acquaintance and contact with newspaper 
men have given him a directness and facility of 
statement that places his information in compact 
and desirable form. <A noticeable feature of the 
entire office is the lack of bustle and haste. The 
rooms might be those of a banking institution, 
instead of those of the greatest police force in 
America. , 

The present organization dates back to an act 
of the Legislature passed in the year 1870. By 
the provisions of this act the department is under 
the control of a board of four Commissioners, who 
are respectively the President, Treasurer, Chair- 
man of Committee on Repairs and Supplies, and 
Chairman of the Committee on Pensions. These 
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commissioners are appointed by the Mayor, and 


their annual salary is $5,000. Under this general 
administration there is another gradation, consist- 
ing of 1 Superintendent; 1 Chief Inspector ; 3 
Inspectors ; 15 Surgeons ; 36 Captains ; 154 Ser- 
geants ; 40 Detective Sergeants ; 161 Rounds- 
men ; 3,157 Patrolmen. 

The total area of the city which is under the 
protection of these men is about forty-one square 
miles, and the number of officers proportionately 
to the population of either London or Paris is 
much smaller. The entire city is divided into 
3 Inspection Districts, 15 Surgeons’ Districts and 
38 Precincts. There is one Subprecinct, namely 
that of the Grand Central Depot. Each one of 
the precincts is again divided into posts, and the 
posts are patrolled by 3,500 men. In the day- 
time the posts are twice as long as at night, but 
during the night the force is doubled. 

The main stress of the practical working of the 
department falls upon the superintendent, who 
ranks all other officers and receives a salary of 
$6,000 a year. One of the duties of his office, 
which makes him recognize the truth of the adage 
that eternal vigilance is the price of safety, is the 
necessity of his presence at every riot, large con- 
flagration or other serious menace to the public. 
In all such cases he is by virtue of his position 
the commanding officer, and upon his action falls 
either the blame or the praise. Not the least se- 
rious of his responsibilities, especially in view of 
such dangerous epidemics as typhus fever and the 
cholera, is the obligation to keep himself thor- 
oughly informed on all such matters, and to make 
such reports as are consistent with the safety to 
the public health, without exciting undue alarm. 
To sum up his duties, he is the hygienic and 
moral censor of the community. 

The chief inspector, who is the senior in re- 
spect of office, stands next in rank to the super- 
intendent. His salary is $5,000 a year ; he is by 
virtue of his position in charge of the detective 
bureau, and so far represents the superintendent 
that in the latter’s absence he is the chief of the 
department. The inspectors are the executive 
officers of the force, and it is incumbent on the 
men to make at stated intervals such reports as 
shall indicate how far in their districts the rules 
and regulations have been complied with and are 
adequate. 

Every precinct is in charge of a captain, who 
is personally responsible for the maintenance of 
peace and good order within his province. The 
officers and men are directly under his command, 
and he is held responsible for their efficiency. 

Each precinct is divided so that there are two 
platoons and four sections, and every section is 
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under the charge of a sergeant, who is also in 
charge of the station house. Among his other 
duties, he is called upon to patrol his precinct, 
and to see that the patrolmen and roundsmen 
have properly performed their duties. The offi- 
cers lowest in rank are the roundsmen. There 
are two of them to each platoon and four in each 
precinct. Under their care come the patrolmen, 
and these are the active workers who protect the 
city from such losses as are incident to negligence 
or criminality. Among the specific duties which 
are enjoined on the patrolmen may be mentioned 
the examination during the night into the secur- 
ity of all houses by trying the doors or low win- 
dows. They must also inspect all stores, ware- 
houses and other buildings ; nor must their vigi- 
lance overlook the areas and area gates. It is 
expected that they shall report upon the condition 
of the lighting of the streets, and give notice when 
any lamp or other illuminating agent is or has 
been defective. 

One of the most difficult duties that they have 
to perform, and the one that is most subject to 
adverse criticism, is the requirement that they 
shall locate and report any house in which there 
is a reasonable suspicion that gambling or other 
acts contrary to good morals are habitually in- 
dulged in. For this reason the police of New 
York, and, indeed, of this country, labor under 
a serious disadvantage, for, while in Paris, Vienna 
and other European cities provision is made for a 
system of espionage, and such investigations, if 
conducted ingeniously, are rewarded by the praise 
of the press and possible promotion, the senti- 
ment of our democratic people is against any such 
intrusion upon private individuals, and the prin- 
ciple that a ‘‘ man’s house is his castle ” is wisely 
maintained, even though the castle be one of 
iniquity. 

There is perhaps one class of offenders who 
have never been protected by public sentiment in 
this way. They are the receivers of stolen goods, 
known in the slang of the ‘“ profession ” as 
‘* fences,” and in respect to them the activity of 
the police of New York is not only respectable, 
but commendable. 

In addition to these departments which have 
been described, about sixty-five men are always 
held in reserve for special detail. Upon them 
falls the duty of making inspections of buildings 
supposed to be dangerous, business pursuits that 
are ‘‘ green goodsy ” or otherwise “‘ crooked,” the 
condition of sewers, drainage, ventilation, the 
selling of bad food stuffs and other matter that 
concern the public health and safety ; and a spe- 
cial department of this force has in charge the in- 
spection of steam boilers and other motors whose 
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power is sufficient to make them a menace to the 
public safety. In other words, it is the theory 
that the organized police of the city of New York 
are empowered to render aid to every citizen who 
desires and deserves, and what the Declaration of 
Independence has declared to be, the first right 
of man, namely, life, liberty and pursuit of hap- 
piness. 

No more striking illustration of the ability of 
the metropolitan police to cope with this wide 
problem was ever given than when, during the 
Columbian celebration, Superintendent Byrnes 
issued his famous order that none of the officers 
detailed to handle the vast crowds that thronged 
the city were to use in the performance of their 
duty any weapon other than their authority and 
such physical force as they possessed and was abso- 
Iutely necessary. Not a least important addition 
to the ordinary departments of the police is the 
mounted squad, which was organized in 1871. 
Their dominion is the upper New York parks 
and the avenues leading to them, and their effi- 
ciency in preventing reckless driving and in stop- 
ping runaways has frequently demonstrated the 
wisdom of incorporating them into the system. 

There are also mounted police in the suburbs 
where long distances are to be traversed, and where 
the silver star and the authority it carries have 
done much to build up the growth of the city. 

The harbor police who patrol the waters that 
surround Manhattan Island dart hither and 
thither by day and night, and the “wharf rat” 
who in days gone by practically owned the water 
front has been chased from post to pillar, until at 
‘the present time he is almost as completely ex- 
terminated as the mastodon. 

It was a witty man who, in the popular song, 
advised you, when in doubt or adversity, to “ go 
ask the policeman”; but a still wittier one im- 
proved upon the phrase, and suggested that when 
you feel like unburdening your woes and griefs 
you should ‘tell your troubles to a policeman.” 
How many do this is a question that perhaps 
could find its only answer should a member of the 
Broadway squad unburden himself and tell his 
troubles to you. This squad is a special detail 
whose main duty is to hear the plaintive tales of 
old men, old women and young children who 
desire his aid or advice in crossing that seething 
thoroughfare. 

It may be of interest to know that it is not 
only the privilege but the duty of the police to 
assist, advise and protect the immigrants and 
strangers in every public place. This fact is one 
that is likely to be overlooked because it is so 
often granted as though it were a concession, in- 
stead of being promptly responded to as a duty. 
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Mr. Gilbert is responsible for the rhythmical 
statement that ‘a policeman’s lot is not a happy 
one”; but among the letters carefully filed in the 
superintendent’s office in this city there is a vol- 
ume of correspondence that would seem to show 
that a vast number of people have not viewed the 
matter in the same light as the Sergeant in ‘“‘ The 
Pirates.” You will find in this collection appli- 
cations for positions on the police staff from men 
and women, old and young ; there are people who 
present their claims in crabbed, ill-spelled letters, 
and those who give as references scholarly pro- 
fessors in well-known universities. 

One applicant states that at the age of twenty, 
with an altitude of five feet six, he has success- 
ively tasted the pleasures of the professions of 
gardening, papering, painting, shoemaking and 
railroading, only to become convinced that the 
especial business for which his talents fit him is 
that of a member of the force. A schoolmistress 
from Ohio announces that she is twenty-one years 
old, and in the possession of many compromising 
secrets, which facts, coupled with the ingenuity 
by which her information has been obtained, 
justify her, as she thinks, in requesting a place 
in the detective bureau. <A fifteen-year-old lad 
from Alleghany, Pa., claims to know many burg- 
lars, and houses where gambling and liquor sell- 
ing are illegally carried on, and suggests himself 
as a likely candidate for the police, adding, by 
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way of good faith: ‘‘I doe not tell everything I 
know.” A Massachusetts boy, with more ambi- 
tion than education, scrawls scandalous alleged 
secrets about people of the town in which he 
lives, and is thereby emboldened to ask for two 
places, one for himself, he being three feet high 
and weighing one hundred and twelve pounds, 
and another for his “pal,” who is five feet high 
and weighs eighty-two pounds. 

There are many letters from women, some ap- 
parently actuated by an honest desire to join a 
worthy profession, and others obviously moved by 
the sole motive of securing such authority as will 
enable them to compass some private end. A 
letter from Chicago, signed, ‘‘ A Woman Detect- 
ive,” and written in holy anger and grief, takes 
the superintendent to task for certain shortcom- 
ings, and advises him seriously to study phrenol- 
ogy as auseful adjunct to his business, and threat- 
ens to meet him face to face, but unknown to 
him, and on this occasion to tell his fortune in 
such a way that its subsequent fulfillment will in- 
duce such respect as to make him yearn for her 
as a coadjutor. 

As an illustration of the increased efliciency of 
the New York police force, it is significant that 
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in the year 1866 professional thieves perpetrated 
two robberies that involved the sum of $2,450,000. 
These were the Lord bond robbery and the Ma- 
rine Bank robbery. In the last decade, on the 
contrary, the largest single prize taken by the 
cracksmen amounted to $9,000. 

No one who has read the delightful Thackeray 
Ballads, Dickens, or the pages of Punch, is with- 
out a keen appreciation of the fact that in Lon- 
don tiie policeman plays a most important rdéle. 
As compared with the New York police the Lon- 
don force is much less impressive. They have 
neither the chic of the Paris gendarmes nor the 
natty appearance of their New York brothers ; 
and, strange to say, England, with her roast beef 
and brown Cctober ale, does not present as fine 
a set of men, physically, as those of young Amer- 
ica. In England the officers are known to slang- 
ily inclined people as ‘‘ bobbies,” or ‘‘ peelers,” 
and usually without any idea that they are thereby 
irreverent to the name of that noted commoner, Sir 
Robert Peel, who, as Ilome Secretary, in 1829, re- 
organized the force on its present basis. Among 
other importations from England, we have re- 
ceived and accepted lo a certain extent the word 
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** peeler”; but the diminutive ‘ bobby” is never 
used in speaking of a ‘‘ cop,” and in this discrim- 
ination we have the precedent of Charles Kings- 
ley, who in ‘‘ Alton Locke” accepts the word 
* peeler ” even without quotation marks. 

But if the London policeman falls short in cer- 
tain details as compared with his American com- 
petitors, it should be noted to his credit that he 
is in almost all cases courteous, polite, and even 
solicitous to aid a wayfarer with all the informa- 
tion in his possession. In tortuous, distracting 
London information is wanted, and the police 
officers possess the sort you desire. To stand on 
a London street corner and watch the breakneck 
hack, the bewildering bustle, and hear the hurly- 
burly which assails one’s ears, with the thought 
that there was no possible guide, philosopher and 
friend in the shape of a policeman, would indeed 
be misery. The police bureau in London con- 
sists of a Commissioner and two Assistant Com- 
missioners, and are appointed by Her Majesty the 
Queen on the recommendation of the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, and their 
tenure of office is for life during good behavior, 
The chief constable is appointed by the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, and all 
the other members of the staff are selected by the 
Commissioner and confirmed by the Secretary. 
To be eligible for appointment a man must be— 
Ist. Over twenty-one and under twenty-five years 
of age, excepting in special cases. 2d. Five feet 
nine inches in his stocking feet. 3d. Must be 
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able to read well and write legibly and have a 
fair knowledge of spelling. 4th. To be adjudged 
generally intelligent. 5th. ‘lo be free from any 
bodily complaint, of strong constitution and equal 
to the performance of his duty. Among the bod- 
ily complaints on account of which objections are 
most frequently made are deformities, weak sight, 
narrow chest, stiff joints, coughs ; and a singular 
provision excludes any candidate who has more 
than two children depending upon him for sup- 
port. 

There are in the force 5 Chief Constables, 31 
Superintendents, 787 Inspectors, 1,637 Sergeants 
and 12,583 Constables, 

The commissioner receives no salary. 
of the chief constable is £725. The superintend- 
ents vary from £300 to £475. The inspectors 
receive from £88 to £351, and the sergeants from 
£88 to £151; the constables from £62 to £88 
yearly. ‘The police employed on special service 
receive allowances in addition to their pay. These 
allowances vary from one shilling to twenty-five 
shillings per week, the greater portion of which 
is paid by those by whom they are employed. 

There are 180 police stations in the Metro- 
politan Police District, and a rough estimate of 
the number of men at each station may be ob- 
tained by dividing the number of men by the 
number of stations. The police are not assigned 
in equal numbers to all stations, the exact nuim- 
ber in each station being proportionate to the 
arca, population, and the amount of property de- 
pending upon it for protection. 

Perhaps the most useful service the police of 
Paris have performed is their contribution to the 
bony framework of literature. Without their aid 
we should have had, of course, our Sues, Dumas, 
Balzacs, Gaboriaus ; but even * Hamlet” without 
the melancholy Dane is more conceivable. The Vi- 
docq is so typical that we have imported him into 
our language, and the French detective is almost 
syhonymous with acute police ability. The rea- 
sons for this are not far to seek, for there exists 
in Paris a system of rewards that stimulate activ- 
ity both by immediate payment and prospective 
promotion. For instance, a detective makes an 
arrest without being ordered, and securing a con- 
viction of such crimes as assault, robbery, pick- 
ing pockets and other similar crimes, he receives 
twenty francs. For attempted robbery with vio- 
lence, making false keys or carrying ‘burglars’ 
tools the sum of fifteen francs is paid. Ten francs 
is the reward for larceny in houses, all sorts of 
theft by tricks or devices, and the identification 
of a convict who gives a false name. Three francs 
stimulates the arrest of people who gamble in the 
streets ; eight francs, for discovering a convict in 
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public places; five francs, for violation of the 
laws in public thoroughfares when caught in the 
act of violation. This scale of compensation ap- 
plies to every member of the force, but the har- 
vest is reaped by the detective. 

The system that regulates the police of Paris 
is distinctly the semi-military, and no better proof 
of the contrast between that system and the one 
employed in this country could be adduced than 
was given during the students’ riots of this year. 
Half a million excited, riotous citizens surged 
through the narrow streets of the Latin Quarter, 
and fifty thousand mounted troops were sum- 
moned to quell a disturbance which was largely 
due to the pernicious activity of the Municipal 
Police Court.. The result, as is well known, was 
the resignation of Préfet Loze, and the appoint- 
ment of his successor, M. Lépin. ‘The préfet is 
appointed by the government, as are the chief of 
police, the commissaires of police and the heads 
of the department ; but in every case the préfet 
is responsible. The cabinet member under whom 
this department works is the Minister of the In- 

‘terior, to whom all reports are forwarded. His 
immediate subordinate is the préfet, who in turn 
has as his right-hand man the director of public 
safety. The next subdivision is occupied by the 
commissaires, of whom there are eighty, corre- 
sponding to the number of districts in the city, 
and they have the power of a magistrate; but 
their authority is limited, inasmuch as they 
may go only on reported cases, and are for- 
bidden interference with the gendarmes 
when the latter are on street duty. 

The detail number of men employed in 
the force, including the collateral branches, 
is 7,756, and they are divided as follows: 
2 Division Inspectors ; 25 Clerks ; 38 Offi- 
cers ; 25 Principal Inspectors; 100 Briga- 
diers, corresponding to sergeants ; 700 Un- 
der Brigadiers, corresponding to rounds- 
men ; 6,800 Guards of Public Peace. 

The length of time during which they 
are on duty is regularly eight hours, but 
when extra occasions make extra duty ne- 
cessary they are not paid for their time. 
The whole city is divided into squares; at 
each square is a post, and the posts are so 
small that the custodian is enabled to ap- 
pear at any time at any point. During the 
day a single policeman patrols the post, but 
at night they hunt in couples. 

One of the special features of the Paris 
police force are the political officers. It 
is their duty to watch all high officials, 
Fyanch and foreign, and to make their re- 
ports once in twenty-four hours. That 
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this is not altogether a successful idea prac- 
tically was certainly demonstrated at the time of 
the Panama Canal scandal. A most objection- 
able feature of the French system is the em- 
ployment of indicators, who spy upon all sorts 
and kinds of persons ; and if the anonymous au- 
thor of ‘An Englishman in Paris” is to be be- 
lieved, the most valuable indicators are those 
criminals who do not even possess the honor that 
is supposed to exist among thieves. 

No country in Europe except Russia has a po- 
lice system which so completely fuses with the 
military as that of Germany. As in France, the 
highest official is the Secretary of the Interior ; 
but even in the case of the local police the gov- 
ernmental president is empowered to take from 
the Burgomaster his right to direct, and confer it 
upon any other member of the magistracy. In 
the gendarmery the designations are exclusively 
military, the ‘‘ general,” with a staff of twelve 
brigade generals ranking as “colonels”; forty- 
nine district commanders ranking as *‘ captains ” 
or ‘‘majors,” and so on. ‘They are, moreover, 
armed on the basis of the militia, and not as mu- 
nicipal officers. The officials of the executive 
police service carry side arms (swords), and also 
firearms, and the gendarmes throughout are 
armed with both firearms and side arms. 

In Berlin the general police department is ar- 
ranged in these divisions: ‘The county police, 
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the industrial police, the building police, crimi- 
nal and public safety police, stranger and com- 
munity police ; and, in addition, the fire depart- 
ment is under the charge of the general bureau. 
The same semi-military, semi-municipal character 
of police government prevails in Spain, in Bel- 
gium and in Italy. In each case, as our illustra- 
tions show, the departments have their infantry 
and their cavalry. 

No country has succeeded in pushing its police 
to the fore to the extent that Russia has. The 
officers of the secret service of this country have 
been described as execrable and inhuman, and, if 
George Kennan is to be believed, they have justi- 
fied their reputation by their record. The pres- 
ent chief, Victor Wilhelmovitech von Wahl, who 
was appointed to succeed Gresser, is, however, an 
army officer with a splendid reputation. Should 
Mr. Kennan’s aspersions be founded on fact, it 
lies in his power to incite the necessary reforms. 
The real head, the ultimate head, of the Russian 
police is the Czar, who appoints the Minister of 
the Interior, and he in turn the chiefs of the 
cities of St. Petersburg, Warsaw and Moscow. 
The selection of the local police is in the hands 
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of six chiefs, subject to the confirmation of the 
Minister. 

There are now in St. Petersburg about ten thou- 
sand men on the police foree, of whom five hun- 
dred are private detectives, who receive no stated 
compensation, but are paid proportionately to the 
value of their services in private cases. In addi- 
tion to these the Minister has a large number of 
special detectives, known and responsible to him 
only. It is a significant fact, in view of the re- 
peated charges of cruelty, that the police in St. 
Petersburg carry no weapons. They are, how- 
eve, required and compelled to carry a whistle, 
and in making an arrest they are to use this in 
case assistance is necessary. The law requires 
each house should have a janitor, and ia the 
event of a policeman’s whistling for assistance 
the nearest janitor must render such aid as he 
can. 

The Russian police are appointed for life dur- 
ing good behavior. In their official capacity, 
travelers are agreed that, so far as may be judged 
by their conduct while on duty, they do not suffer 
a whit by comparison with the police of other 
foreign cities. 
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\O matter,” Esther con- 
tinned. ‘Who cares for 
ideas in these days ? 
Dolly has something bet- 
ter than brilliancy of 
mind—money. Shall I 
tell you what he now 
yearns to do, Bruna? 
Settle a half-million upon 
me. That is real love, 
is it not? For once, I 
find myself valued far above my merits. I am 
not really worth a half-penny, you know, but 
the poor little man, is blind—stone blind.” 

“‘ How strangely you talk, Esther——” began 
Bruna Daryl; but the younger girl clapped both 
hands over her ears. 

““ Now you are shocked—now you are making 
ready to scold me! Iwill not listen. Speak a 
word more, and I shall fly into a passion. Have 
I not a right to choose my own way in life? I 
will marry Dolly Telfair, and if you attempt to 
lecture me, Bruna—if you try to prevent this 
grand match—why, I must leave Crag Head at 
once, and go straight back to papa.” 

Bruna looked in dismay at her cousin. Under 
all her flippant fretfulness there was a tragic reso- 
lution that forbade argument. So she kissed her, 
and said : 

“‘T did not guess that you could be so merce- 
nary, dear.” 

And then she went away to make a change of 
raiment, with her own sweet secret unshared and 
unspoken. 

An hour or two after lunch, while Miss Cicely 
dozed in her easy chair, and Esther in a deep win- 
dow seat pored over a volume of French plays, 
Bruna Daryl took her sketchbook and wandered 
off alone to the shore. 

Under a steep bank she found a spot which 
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The slope above was 
A few 


suited well her mood. 
thickly grown with bush and bramble. 
trees leaned to the very edge of the water. ‘lo 
one of these a crazy old dory was moored. With 
the sunshine flecking her summer dress, and 
turning her knotted hair to burnished gold, 
Bruna made her way to the softly rocking boat, 
and seated herself in it. 

The tempest of the morning had left a cool 
freshness in the air. A dreamy wind moved 
through the green growth of the bank, and now 
and then a mysterious something rustled there, 
which was of the wind. Bruna did not hear. 
Engrossed in her own thoughts, she opened her 
sketchbook, and her pencil began to move. 

She essayed several subjects—a sail tocalmed 
by a low island, a bold bend in the’ romantic 
shore, a long gray flight of gulls through the‘ 
sunshine ; but from all her efforts came only the 
outline of a masculine head, the gallant, clear-cut 
face of Jack o’ the Light. Half ashamed, Bruna 
tore the paper in pieces and scattered it on the 
water, 

‘*How foolish of me 
brightly, smiling softly. 

The rustling on the high bank continued. 
Presently it seemed to approach the water’s 
edge. A man’s head was cautiously uplifted 
from the grass and brambles, his body lay flat- 
tened on the earth like a serpent. <A pair of 
wicked eyes peered down at Bruna there in the 
boat. 

Her back was toward the bank—she saw noth- 
The man crawled softly toward the tree to 
which the dory was moored. As he neared it he 
drew a sharp clasp knife from his pocket. With 
the face of a demon he reached, and swiftly, 
noiselessly cut the rope which held the boat to 
the safe bank. 

Bruna, with her eyes turned seaward, felé the 


!” she said, blushing 
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increasing motion of the dory, but was unaware 
of her danger till several feet of deep water in- 
tervened betwixt the little craft and the shore. 
Then she picked up her wits—too late! The 
severed rope was trailing in the brine behind 
her, and horror! she found herself drifting out 
on the bay, alone, in an oarless boat. 

She did not shriek, she made no sign of con- 
sternation. Doubtless the stout line, improperly 
fastened, had slipped from the tree. She looked 
back at the receding bank. No living thing was 
visible there, for the perpetrator of the mischief 
had, snakelike, hidden his head in the under- 
growth again. Well, sails dotted the bay, the 
sky was clear, the water calm ; she felt that she 
must soon be seen and rescued. 

Away drifted the dory. It was leaky and old ; 
the water began to rush into it. Bruna’s thin 
summer shoes and black silk ankles were soon 
drenched. The ebb tide swept her relentlessly 
outward. She strained her eyes toward the pine- 
crowned Crag. Would not some of her own peo- 
ple discover her plight ? The high headland stood 
up lonely in the sunshine. She could discern no 
lifeupon it. Unperceived, in sight of home, Bruna 
was driven on. 

The boat filled fast. Surely it must soon sink. 
She tried to bail it with her hands, but failed 
utterly. Caught in a providential current, the 
frail craft suddenly rounded Crag Head, and oh, 
joy! the red chimney stacks of Witch Hollow 
came in view. In a hammock on the lawn Jack 
Lithgow chanced to be swinging, with his face 
turned toward the bay.’ A half-submerged boat 
suddenly canght and held his gaze; then he saw 
a white handkerchief, signal of distress, fluttering 
in an uplifted hand. 

**Great God !” cried Jack o’ the Light; and 
he leaped from the hammock, dashed across the 
lawn, and down to the shore. 

There his own boat was drawn up on the sands, 
with the oars in the bottom. Like lightning 
Lithgow pushed off from the beach, and rowed, 
rowed, with his heart in his throat and his. face 
ashy with fear. As he came alongside the sink- 
ing dory he could hardly command his voice to 
speak. 

‘“In Heaven’s name, Bruna, how did this hap- 
pen ?” 

“‘I was sketching in the boat,” she answered. 
‘© Of course, I supposed it to be safely fastened ; 
but somehow it went adrift.” 

He drew the rope from the water and examined 
it carefully. 

“It was cué adrift, you mean. A knife or 
some other sharp instrument has been used on 
these strands,” 
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«* Are you sure ?” she asked, incredulously. 

He showed her the severed end of the line. 

«* You see, there can be no mistake.” 

He assisted her into his own boat, wrung the 
water from her skirts and-started for the shore. 

«**An enemy hath done this,’” said Lithgow, 
gloomily. 

She smiled. It was not her intention to reveal 
the suspicions that crowded her mind. 

«‘T have no enemies.” 

“T wish I could feel quite sure of that. Sup- 
pose you had drifted on unobserved ? In a few 
moments the dory must have gone down.” 

«Then I should have drowned,” she answered, 
“for I cannot swim a stroke. After all, I feel 
convinced that the rickety thing was not properly 
secured to the tree. Do not tell Miss Rainsford 
or Esther—they would be needlessly alarmed.” 

She pretended to make light of the whole mat- 
ter. He was silent, but his eyes spoke unuttera- 
ble things. Mutely he walked beside her through 
the pines to Crag Head. 

** How dumb you are!” she said, in a rallying 
tone ; ‘‘and you have just saved my life, too !” -| 

“* You will not permit me to talk of the things 
nearest my heart,” he answered, with keen re- 
proach, ‘‘and God knows I am in no mood for 
trivial matters.” 

She dismissed him in the avenue. He watched 
her enter Crag Head, then started for the spot 
where the mishap of the afternoon had occurred. 
On the tree which bent above the water hung the 
end of the severed rope. Down the green slope 
the crushed grasses showed the trail of some heavy 
body — coarse footprints were there also; but 
search as he would, Jack o’ the Light could dis- 
cover nothing’ more. The man who had sent 
Bruna Daryl out in a leaky dory, to sink of 
float on the bay, was nowhere to be found. ° - 


CHAPTER XXY, 


EstHeR Daryt, in the window seat at Crag 
Head, grew tired of her book of French plays, 
and tossed it impatiently aside. The air of the 
house oppressed her. She arose and went out 
into the garden. 

Moving directly away from the summit of the 
headland, Esther, of course, saw nothing of Bruna 
or the sinking boat ? She set her face toward the 
pine wood. Its cool green depths invited her to 
enter. The shadow and silence soothed her. 
She plunged among the gummy dark trunks for 
a few rods, then sank at the fuot of a giant tree 
and tried to think. 

Iie was gone, never to return! She felt cer- 
tain that she would see the face of Gabriel Ferris 
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no more. Was this well? Surely. Yet there was 
a dull protesting ache at Esther’s heart. Why 
had Fate sent him into her life, only to mar it ? 
Why does not Love beget Love ? 

“But it does nof,” thought Esther, “and they 
lie who say otherwise.” 

Above her head, with monotonous fidelity, the 
tall plumy pine tops repeated the murmur of the 
sea. By and by Esther’s attention was caught 
and held by another sound—a stealthy, creeping 
footstep. 

She looked up, and sawa man sneaking through 
the undergrowth near her, dodging this way and 
that, and casting apprehensive glances in all di- 
rections. He did not perceive Esther till he was 
close upon her; then he hastily recoiled, and with 
a guilty air stood staring at the girl seated there 
on the brown pine roots. 

“© Oh, is it you ?” said Esther, recognizing the 
man instantly. ‘‘ Perhaps you do not know that 
you are trespassing on private grounds.” 

Bits of dried grass and leaves clung to his 
coarse garments. He looked as though he had 
just risen from a lair. The expression of his 
wicked, twinkling eye told Esther that she, too, 
was remembered. 

“© Now I call this luck !” said Mr. Bevil, his 
furtive, timorous air giving place to bold and 
hearty satisfaction. ‘‘ You’re the very party I 
want most to see, miss! I was a-wondering how 
I could git speech with you. By gum! you think 
me a seedy cove,” and he hurriedly brushed the 
grass and leaves from his person, “but I’ve got 
expectations, and I’m no trespasser—not I. A 
man can’t be said to trespass on his own prop- 
erty.” 

Esther started up from the pine roots. This 
unwashed vagabond filled her with sudden wrath. 

«¢ Your own property ? What insolence are you 
talking, sir ?” she said. 

He changed his tone. 

«* Are you Mark Daryl’s daughter, miss ?” 

«* And if I am ?” 

«* Here’s something for you to read.” 

He turned out his pockets, and produced a let- 
ter, scented: with stale tobacco. Esther hesitated 
to touch it. 

“« It’s writ for you!” insisted Mr. Bevil ; and as 
he held it toward her she espied her own name 
on the paper. 

Reluctantly she took it, and read these words, 
in Mark Daryl’s familiar writing : ‘* Hitherto you 
have been of little use to me, Esther—see now 
that you render me the service which I demand 
of you. The bearer of this letter is a friend of 
mine—treat him as such. He has a sound, in- 
controyertible claim to present—assist him in any 
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way that he may bid you. Don’t criticise his 
outward appearance—he has suffered misfortune : 
for instance, the man is alive, when he ought 
to be dead. Stand by him in everything—this is 
the duty which I lay upon you, and it is of great 
importance that you obey me. Should you fail 
to da so I will take measures to make you feel 
my displeasure.” 

Esther crushed the letter in her hand, and gave 
Mr. Bevil a withering glance. 

**T saw you on the beach this morning,” she 
said, frigidly. ‘‘ I supposed you to be something 
just broken out of jail. What can you want of 
me?” 

“*You understand that I’m your father’s friend, 
miss ?” he answered, in an aggrieved tone. 

“‘ Yes. He calls you that—I am ashamed to 
say.” : 

‘The question is, how far can you be trusted 
with his secrets and mine, miss ? There’s a look 
about you I don’t like.” 

‘*You could not say a more gratifying thing, 
sir. I am not ambitious to know your secrets,” 
answered Esther, smartly. ‘* Yonder, at the end 
of the avenue, you will find the gate of this es- 
tate: the sooner you put yourself on the other 
side of it, why, the better for your own safety !” 

Mr. Bevil surveyed her darkly. 

“*Tt’s plain you’ve never heard of me, miss, and 
you won’t stoop to ask my name. Well, I’m your 
pa’s bosom friend, I tell you, and a deeply wronged 
individual; but I’m going to have my rights 
now.” 

Somewhere in a neighboring thicket the deep 
bay of a hound broke the stillness. Bruna’s old 
favorite, Romeo, had started some small game, 
and was anxious to make known the fact. i 

At that sound Mr. Bevil gave a nervous jump. 
The next instant he was off like a shot through 
the pines. Esther caught a parting glimpse of 
his tattered coat tails flying like a flag of distress 
above the undergrowth, and she was left standing 
in the wood, alone, with her father’s letter in her 
hand. , 

Puzzled, alarmed, she read it over a second 
time, then thrust it into her pocket, and turned 
her steps toward the house.. Under a bush she 
found the dog Romeo scratching and whining at 
a rabbit’s burrow. She paused to caress him 
gratefully. 

“I owe you something for that deliverance, 
Romeo,” she said, and hurried on to Crag Head. 

Bruna was there before her, pale, draggled, but 
very reticent as to the cause of her plight. She 
had ventured out in a leaky boat, she said ; it 
was nothing—salt water could harm no one. Not 
a word regarding her peril cr its author. She 
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would not disquiet Esther and Miss Rainsford for 
a trifling accident, as she was pleascd to term the 
affair of the afternoon. 

Dinner at the Crag was rather dull that day. 
The two girls had private matter for thought, and 
Miss Rainsford could talk of nothing but some 
items which she had just been reading in a soci- 
ety journal. 

“*It scems,” she said, feverishly, ‘‘ that Mrs. 
Sydney Lithgow went down to her Newport villa 
the day after the garden party, and is now lead- 
ing the whirl of fashion there with all her old 
spirit. Ifow can she ? Some women, I am sure, 
have no heart, no conscience. What a magnifi- 
cently dreadful creature! Oh, I mean,” catch- 
ing Bruna’s amazed look, ‘it is impossible to un- 
derstand how she has carried such a burden for 
years and years, and lived.” 

«* Burden ?” repeated Bruna, lightly. ‘Is that 
the way you speak of Mrs. Lithzow’s social suc- 
cesses ? And a ‘magnificently dreadful creat- 
ure.’ Fie! Miss Cicely ; I did not know that yeu 
regarded fashionable women with so much sever- 
ity.” 

Miss Cicely smothered her agitation as best she 
could. 

“Don’t mind me, my dear. Iam thinking of 
Gabril. I hope the poor boy will not forget to 
write to me—me, his foster mother. Mrs. Lith- 
gow has taken him under her wing. Oh, oh! it 
i3 all so strange, so dreadful! Gabriel’s future 
weighs heavily on my mind.” 

Bruna could not follow the speaker, and she an- 
swered, rather absently : 

“‘T thought Gabriel was well provided for. I 
see no reason to fret about his prospects, Miss 
Cicely.” 

“Of course, you do not fret, Bruna, because 
you care nothing for him,” said Miss Rainsford, 
reproachfully. 

She was still sore on the subject of Gabriel's re- 
jection. Esther, toying with a bunch of grapes, 
listened to every word, and thought, at the same 
time, of her father’s queer friend—wondered un- 
easily what sort of help he was likely to demand 
of her. 

Evening closed in. Bruna played a game of 
chess with Miss Cicely, and then, weary with the 
events of the day, went away to her own cham- 
ber. Esther soon followed her cousin above stairs, 
and quiet fell early in the old sea nest. Miss 
Cicely, left alone by the feeble embers of a pine- 
cone fire, continued to think of Mrs. Sydney 
Lithgow. 

‘She has induced her rich husband to befriend 
Gabriel, as a salve to her own conscience,” she 
mused.‘ With all her beauty and style, she is a 
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heartiess creature. Oh, if the poor boy only knew 
the truth ! Some day there will be an explosion 
—sooner or later retribution will certainly over- 
tuke her. She must feel like a person treading 
on dynamite.” 

As Miss Cicely sat meditating upon the cireum- 
stances which had cast Ferris’s fortune with that 
of the Lithgows a clock on the mantel struck 
ten. At the same moment she heard a heavy 
footstep on the gravel walk outside the window, 
the fumbling of some stranger hand at a rear 
door which opened from the garden, then a 
knock. 

Cook and Janet had gone to bed high up in 
the attic of Crag Head—Miss Cicely was now thi 
only person awake in the lower part of the honse. 
So in some trepidation she arose, and approach- 
ing the rear door, called, cautiously : 

“Who is there ?” 

“A friend,” snswered « muffled voice on the 
other side of the barrier. 

“What do you want, friend ?”? asked Miss 
Cicely. 

““P’vo a message, if you please, ma’am, for Miss 
Esther Daryl—be so good as to open the door.” 

Miss Cicely, in the innocence of her hear., drew 
back the strong bolt and turned the key. 1La- 
stantly a man shot into the passage, tore the knob 
from the old spinster, hurled her violently against 
the wall, and turning the key on the inner side 
of the door, thrust it into his own pocket. As he 
pushed back his battered hat Miss Cicely saw a 
villainous face, red with strong drink and utterly 
unfamiliar, 

‘Now, old girl,” he said, in a bullying tone, 
‘IT want you to understand that J am master 
here 1” 
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Who but a professional burglar would enter the 
house in this fashion ? A scream of terror escaped 
Miss Cicely. The intruder grasped her by the 
throat. 

‘‘Confound you, hold your tongue!” he com- 
manded, roughly. ‘‘I’m the master of Crag Head, 
I tell you—I’m on my own premises, with the 
right to tear down the walls about your ears if I 
like. Where’s that little girl, my pal? Where's 
that other one, the high and mighty, my wife ? 
Perhaps you don’t know that ’'m Bruna Daryl’s 
long-lost husband, providentially restored to her, 
and so lord of all I survey ? When you speak to 
me you can call me Mr. Bevil. Maybe you know 
that I made a short visit to Crag Head t’other 
night; but this time, mind you, I’m here to stay. 
Now sit down and keep quiet.” 


I{ec thrust Miss Cicely into a chair. She was 
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paralyzed with horror. Bruna’s husband! The 
very rudeness of the act vividly recalled her first 
encounter with him. Yes, it was the same—the 
very same brutal ruffian! With unspeakable con- 
sternation she remembered that she was probably 
the only person awake now in the house. Mr. 
Bevil seemed also to realize that fact. He stood 
looking down on Miss Cicely, with a cunning 
grin curling his unclean lips. 

“‘ The others are asleep, eh ? My wife with the 
rest ? By gum! I'll have to go and wake her !” 

He started suddenly for the staircase. Miss 
Cicely caught his coat tails and held him fast. 

*“<Shame!” she cried. ‘Oh, you scoundrel! 
You must not, you shall not! You intrude upon 
Bruna at this hour? Stop, sir! I will call her 
myself ¥”? 

He let fall an oath, and dashing his hand back- 
ward, administered a blow that sent Miss Cicely 
reeling against the wall. 

‘Don’t go to meddle with me, ma’am ?” 
warned Mr. Bevil, and he made nimbly for the 
stair again. 

He was halfway up, when at the top of the 
flight a figure appeared, and with a single gesture 
brought him to a stand. 

““Go back !” said a calm, peremptory voice. 
Mr. Bevil paused. Esther Daryl stood looking 
down upon him, cool, unmoved, correctly dressed, 
for she had neither been in bed nor made any 
preparation for retiring. ‘‘Go back!” she re- 
peated. ‘I have been listening to your delight- 
ful conversation with Miss Rainsford. You can- 
not come a step further, Mr. Bevil.” 

As she began to descend the stair he retreated 
involuntarily before her. 

‘<I say, pardner, this is devilish queer behav- 
ior !” he muttered, sulkily. 

«‘ What do you call me ?” demanded Esther, in 
@ withering tone. 

‘*My pardner, or pal—whichever youn like. 
Your father said I could rely on you to help me. 
What the deuce do you mean by kicking over the 
traces like this? I want to wake up my wife and 
have a bit of conversation with her.” 

‘My cousin must not be disturbed,” said 
Esther, in a positive tone. ‘JZ will attend to you, 
Mr. Bevil. If you attempt to mount this stair 
aguin you will go down in fragments.” 

He regarded her with wrathful astonishment. 
Her dark eyes were blazing. She seemed to grow 
tall as he looked at her. She forced him straight 
down into the hall, and then stationed herself 
resolutely betwixt his burly figure and the stair- 
case. 

‘* Well, by gum!” said Mr. Bevil, in a sort of 
surly admiration, ‘‘ you put on queer airs, pard- 
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ner. Arum sort of pal yon make! J’m boss 
here, I’d have you know, and I[’ll go where I like, 
without asking leave of anybody. I'll find my 
wife, too, sleeping or waking ; but first,” sniffing 
the air like a hungry dog, ‘‘ where’s the larder ? 
I’ve been slinking around these premises all day 
without bite or sup. It’s time to eat and drink. 
Set something afore me, pardner, and be quick 
about it. I’m the new owner of Crag Head, you 
know—I’m Bevil, your cousin’s husband. I didn’ 
tell you that ont in the woods to-day, but it’s so. 
You’re all my servants now, and you’ve got to 
hustle !” 

Esther looked at Miss Cicely.. The old spinster, 
overcome with fear of the unkempt brute before 
her, could only groan. She was absolutely incapa- 
ble of effort. Janet and the cook, high up under 
the roof and fast asleep, were quite beyond reach , 
80, too, was Roger in the stable loft. She, Esther, 
was the only obstacle, then, betwixt this drunken 
wretch and the unconscious Bruna, sleeping in 
her chamber above stairs. 

“Mr. Bevil,” she answered, briskly, “go at 
once into the dining room,” and she pointed to 
an open door near by, ‘‘ and I will bring you food 
and drink.” 

But he was too cunning for her. 

«Tf it’s all the same to you,” replied Mr. Bevil, 
**you lead the way, pardner, and I and the old 
girl here will follow. I prefer to keep an eye on 
you both. Women are queer cattle. You’re not 
going to dodge up any back stairs, and call folks 
to come and turn me out, nor let your cursed 
dogs in upon me, while pretending to look for 
grub. I’m up to them sort of tricks, and pre- 
pared for ’em, too !” with a glare in his eye. ‘So 
toddle on, pardner! I read that letter your father 
wrote, and how he commanded you to help me— 
see, now, that you do it, minx !” 

Esther’s first thought was to gain time, some- 
how, for Bruna. Could she keep Bevil engaged 
for a few moments help from without might 
come. She took Miss Rainsford’s hand—the poor 
woman was dazed with terror—and composedly 
led the way to the kitchen. Mr. Bevil followed 
close on the heels of the two, mumbling cheer- 
fully : 

“‘ Lor’, yes, ’m master—I’ve taken possession 
of Crag Head! Don’t let me ketch either of you 
calling in dogs, or raising a hue and cry for lack- 
eys. I’ve taken the precaution to find out that 
there’s nobody in the house worth mentioning. 
Come, now, bring along your victuals, pal, and 
if the old girl squalls I’ll have to tie up her head 
in the tablecloth, as did your pa and I five year 
ago.” 

Esther pressed Miss Rainsford’s hand in a reas- 
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suring way. The poor woman had small compre- 
hension of the word “pal,” and allowed Bevil’s 
discreditable claim on Esther to pass unnoticed. 
The girl pointed her unwelcome guest to the 
kitchen table. 

“Sit down there,” she said ;-but he bristled 
indignantly. 

“Guess not. That’s for lackeys. Dang me ! 
how dull you are! Don’t I tell you I’m lord to- 
night, and yon’ve got to serve me with the best 
the house affords ?” ; 

She was a long time finding the food to set be- 
fore him. Oh, that some one, without or within, 
would come to her help! Bevil was watching 
her every movement like a cat. She purposely 
made a great noise, banging doors and hurling 
crockery left and right, in the hope that the 
racket might reach and arouse the sleepers above 
stairs ; but the only thing that came of it was a 
volley of oaths from Mr. Bevil. 

“*No more of that!” he commanded, ‘sternly. 
“‘Tt’s plain to see what you’re up to, you treach- 
erous jade! Keep quiet, or I'll wring your 
neck !” 

Miss Rainsford, in mortal terror, made a pite- 
ous gesture for the girl to desist. Thus reduced 
to silence, Esther placed food of various sorts 
upon a tray, and carried it, by Mr. Bevil’s order, 
to the dining room. 

’ He ate like a cormorant, but without relaxing 
his vigilant watch on the two women. He had 
shrewdly placed himself betwixt them and the 
door, and with dismay Esther saw that she was 
likely to profit little by the vigor of Mr. Bevil’s 
appetite. When he had devoured everything on 
the tray he turned his attention to the spoons. 

“©Old family silver,” he commented, know- 
ingly; ‘‘and extra weight, by gum!” And he 
thrust them, one and all, into his pockets. 
“‘Come, now, pardner, show me the treasures 
of this house — plate and money, and the rest 
of it. I'll warrant that sideboard is a-bulging 
with gold and silver. It’s all mine, anyway. 
Why shouldn’t a man make an inventory of his 
own possessions ?” 

Oh, would nobody come? <A profound and 
hopeless silence reigned all about the house, and 
this evil brute was growing more insolent every 
moment. 

«We have no plate and no money,” answered 
Esther, sharply. ‘‘And now that you have re- 
freshed yourself, Mr. Bevil, go away, and wait 
till morning before you present your claims. My 
father will be very angry when he hears that you 
have disturbed the house at this hour. Bah! you 
have been drinking, you wretched creature! Take 
yourself off at once—at once !” 
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. He looked at her gloomily. 

“Little yon know about your father,” he an- 
swered. ‘‘/‘7J answer to Mark Daryl for my 
doings. It’s for you to give me proper help, 
which, dang me ! you’re not doing, pardner—no, 
quite the contrary.” 

Then he arose with a determined air, and 
started for the door. 

“T’ve had enough of fooling ; I must try a lit- 
tle talk with Mrs. Bevil. She treated me t’other 
night as though I was dirt—wouldn’t give mea 
penny ; but I’ve got the upper hand to-night, and 
I'll force her to make terms, the proud jade !” 

Like lightning Esther slipped around the table 
and stood before him, barring his way. 

“‘What would you do ?” she demanded, in 
alarm. ‘‘If you want my cousin, I will send 
for her to join us here.” She gave an unuttera- 
ble look to Miss Cicely. ‘‘Go, Miss Rainsford, 
and call Bruna,” she implored. 

The poor woman understood all that was re- 
quired of her, and made as if to obey ; but Bevil, 
with a derisive langh, pushed her back. 

‘““You take me for a green one, eh ?” he 
scoffed. ‘‘ Mark Daryl’s daughter ain’t to be 
trusted the breadth of my hand. Now, ladies, 
the less fuss you stir up here, the better I’ll be 
likely to treat you. But, my word for it! I’m 
going up them stairs to explore your old rookery 
from top to bottom. If you’ve any strong boxes 
about, trust me to see the contents and fill my 
pockets, too; and I’ll call my own wife, in my 
own way, to lend me a helping hand !” 

The incarnation of all that was mischievous 
and lawless, he laid his rude, strong grasp on 
Esther’s shoulder, and whirled her out of his 
path as though she had been thistledown. With 
a whoop he leaped for the staircase, but fell back 
the next instant as though he had received a 
blow, for something tall and stately, and white 
as a spirit, was gliding noiselessly down the flight 
—Bruna Daryl] herself. 

She had thrown on a loose gown of pale-blue 
wool. Her unbound hair fell to her knees in a 
golden torrent ; her brown eyes were wide with 
wonder ; her feet, thrust into white slippers, 
made no sound. ‘The unearthly look peculiar to 
the days of her blindness had fallen anew on her 
beauty. Aroused from happy dreams of an ac- 
cepted lover, Bruna descended the stair at Crag 
Head, to confront that shape of horror, her sov- 
disant husband. 

The sight was unexpected. 
her hand on her heart. | 

“*O God !’ fell involuntarily from her lips. 

Esther ran toward her. 

“©Oh, Bruna, he has been in the house for an 


She stopped, with 
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hour!” she cried. ‘‘ He wants money. [lave you 
any to give him ?” 

Bruna leaned against the railing of the stair, as 
though to collect herself. 

‘““No,” she answered, ‘‘I have no money.” 

With great promptness Mr. Bevil recovered 
from the confusion induced by the sudden ap- 
pearance of this impressive white beauty, and re- 
sumed his front of brass. 

«*Then here I stay till the cash is forthcom- 
ing,” he announced, airily. ‘‘ It’s all one to me, 
my dear wife. A man ought to be happy in the 
bosom of his family, and I call this a good oppor- 
tunity to cultivate your acquaintance. Sorry to 
break your beauty sleep, but I’m a night bird, 
anyway, and I fancied it would be more quiet in 
your old barrack when the servants were safe in 
their beds.” 

Only a few hours previous this wretch had at- 
tempted her life. The memory of the sinking 
boat turned her faint and sick. As she stepped 
down into the hall she grasped Esther’s hand 
convulsively. With a sudden realization of their 
peril and defenselessness the two girls clung to- 
gether. 

‘© You needn’t look scared,” said Mr. Bevil, in- 
solently. ‘‘ You’ve got to get used to me and my 
ways, Mrs. Bevil. 
sort of thing will suffice for you. You'll be glad 
to loose your purse strings and give me my 
price Hi !” staring around with a quick 
change of tone. ‘‘ Where the deuce has the old 
girl gone ?” 

For Miss Rainsford had vanished. At the mo- 
ment of Bruna’s appearance on the stair, when 
Bevil’s attention was directed to a new object, she 
had somehow made good her escape. 

**What’s become of her ?” roared Mr. Bevil, 
with an angry and threatening air. ‘‘ Where is 
she, I say ?” 

“‘T do not know,” replied Bruna, coldly. 

“You jade!” he cried, shaking his fist in a 
fury of rage and fear. ‘‘You’ve sent her to 
bring your servants ; you mean to throw me into 
the garden empty-handed—to set the dogs on me 
again, eh ?” 

Bruna looked at him contemptuously, but did 
not move or speak. 

** Call her back, or I swear it will be the worse 
for you !” stormed Mr. Bevil. ‘ IV722 you call her, 
ma’am 2” 

“No,” replied Bruna. 

A sudden frenzy fired his evil eyes. He began 
to dance up and down in rage and terror. 

“The old one! Call back the old one, I say !” 
he yelled again. ‘‘ You want to jail me. I'll see 
you dead as a doornail first !” 


I reckon a few hours of this. 
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He clapped his hand to his breast and drew out 
a loaded revolver. 

Esther Daryl rushed before her cousin. 

‘‘Bruna, Bruna, save yourself!” she cried, ex- 
tending both slender arms to protect the elder 
girl. 

A sinister crack, mingled with an ear-splitting 
shriek, rang through the hall; then a puff of gray 
smoke curled into midair, and something fell with 
a thud, and lay prone and motionless on the floor 
at the foot of the staircase. 


CHapTER XXVII. 

THE sky was full of stars. Jack o’ the Light, 
pacing up and down the veranda at Witch Hollow, 
puffed absently at a cigar, and watched the hosts 
of heaven as they twinkled over the vast distant 
reaches of ink-black sea. 

Through an open window near by long shafts 
of yellow lamplight streamed forth across the 
shrubbery and level lawns—a friendly guide to 
any frightened, belated creature who might be 
abroad in the vicinity. 

The time was drawing near to the “dead waste 
and middle of the night”; but Jack o’ the Light 
felt no inclination for sleep. Perplexing thoughts 
engrossed him. In his pockets were letters from 
Gabriel Ferris and Mrs. Sydney Lithgow, and a 
dainty violet-scented note, written from Newport 
by Maud Winthrop, in which the piquant bru- 
nette declared that nothing was needed to com- 
plete the attractions of a particularly gay season 
but the presence of Mr. Jack Lithgow at his 
father’s villa on the cliffs. 

«‘That cannot be,” muttered Lithgow, with a 
shrug of the shoulders. He dropped his half-con- 
sumed weed into a flower bed, and was just turn- 
ing to enter the house when a flying shape ap- 
peared on the gravel below the veranda, and a 
voice, breathless, exhausted, urgent, called his 
name: 

“Mr. Lithgow—Jack—oh, Jack !” 

With a sharp exclamation Lithgow leaped down 
from the veranda, and supported Miss Cicely 
Rainsford, as she tottered toward him, with arms 
outstretched and gray head uncovered. Iler face 
was like ashes, her dress disordered, her whole ap- 
pearance wild and extraordinary. 

“ee Oh, thank God, you are here, and awake !” 
she cried, before Lithgow could utter a syllable. 
““Go—go to Crag Head! In ILeaven’s name, save 
Bruna! He is there—Bevil—the man that calls 
himself her husband !” 

Lithgow became suddenly rigid. 

“What!” 

‘The man to whom Mark Daryl married her, 
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years ago!” repeated Miss Cicely, wildly. ‘I 
leaped from the pantry window—oh, hurry! 
hurry! there is not a moment to lose! He is 
crazed with drink, and God only knows what he 
means to do. The servants are no match for 
him ; moreover, they are fast asleep sf 

He waited for nothing more. The plight of 
this frail, timid old woman was sufficient proof 
that Bruna’s need was imperative. He snatched 
Miss Cicely up bodily and carried her into the 
house. A terrific peal at the bell brought a serv- 
ant promptly to his help. 

“Fetch a glass of wine,” he shonted, ‘and 
take care of Miss Rainsford!” And the next in- 
stant he was gone. 

Down through the dewy garden, across the 
brook, over the old stile, and into the gloom of 
the Crag Head pines, Lithgow ran, with the speed 
of a fox. A night bird screamed in the darkness ; 
fireflies fashed through the thickets, like winged 
sparks. He reached the long, shadowy avenne— 
another moment, and he was at the house. With- 
out much difficulty he found the pantry window 
through which Miss Cicely had effected her escape. 
The sas: was still up, just as she had left it. Lith- 
gow bounded over the sill, and stood in the Crag 
Head kitchen. 

Straight as the crow flies, and with the speed 
of the wind, he had come to Bruna’s rescue. Was 
he too late to save her from harm? A ray of 
light glimmering under a door guided him in the 
right direction. He groped—grasped a knob— 
turned it, and stepped straight into the hall of 
the house. 

There an appalling sight met his eyes. On 
a rug at the foot of the stair Esther Daryl was 
stretched, her white face, blood-dabbled, upturned 
in the lamplight. By her side knelt Bruna, fran- 
tically striving to stanch the red drops that tric- 
kled from the girl’s fair neck. Against the wall 
crouched Bevil, dazed with the horror of his own 
drunken deed. The revolver Jay on the floor at 
his feet. At sight of her lover Bruna uttered a 
cry. 

“Jack! Jack! She is dead. She flung her- 
self before me, and received the bullet in my 
stead !” 

The sudden appearance of the man who had 
knocked him senseless eight and forty hours be- 
fore produced a tremendous effect on Mr. Bevil. 
With a yell he tried to dart into the kitchen ; 
failing in that, he bolted in an opposite direction, 
and took refuge behind the dining table. There 
he poured out his soul in a plea for mercy. 

‘* Lor’, sir! I never meant to hurt the girl. 
She had orders to help me, and she played false. 
I thought [’d scare her—that was all. Blest if I 
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know how the pistol went off. I’m drunk, sir, 
and a drunken cove, that hasn’t his wits aboard, 
ain’t responsible for anything, sir.” 

Lithgow, apparently deaf and blind to the ras- 
eal, bent down and looked in Esther’s face. 

“This is not death,” he said, quickly, “but a 
swoon. I have some knowledge of surgery ; bring 
bandages, and call up your servants. By and by 
I will take care of that fellow behind the table.” 

He lifted Esther in his strong arms, carried her 
into the dining room, and laid her on a couch. 
Like a skilled surgeon, he proceeded to dress her 
wound and apply the proper restoratives. By 
this time Janet had reached the scene. As her 
eyes fell on Bevil behind the barricade of mahog- 
any she bristled with wrath. 

“*Gracious goodness! is that man here again, 
tormenting you, Miss Bruna? Drat him! a, bad 
penny returns soon.” Then, as she beamed on 
Lithgow, ‘Lord be praised! But you’ve got 
deliverance, and in the same form that it took 
before, miss !” 

Lithgow was still bending over Esther Daryl. 
He had taken care, however, to put himself be- 
twixt the culprit and the door, thereby preclud- 
ing any possibility of Mr. Bevil’s escape. 

“« There, that will do,” he said in a low voice to 
Bruna. ‘‘ She is coming to herself. The hurt is 
not dangerous—do not be alarmed.” 

She gave him an eloquent look. 

“* Miss Cicely sent you to our help ?” 

“Yes.” 

“T thought he had killed her. 
I could not stanch the blood. 
learn surgery ?” 

“In South American scrimmages,” he an- 
swered, smiling. ‘‘ You make me rejoice that 
I was obliged to know a few things in knocking 
about revolutionary provinces.” 

*« How fortunate for poor Esther to-night !” 

On the cheek of the wounded girl the long 
lashes began to tremble. Her eyes opened ; she 
looked up at the faces bending above her—Lith- 
gow’s, fiery yet gentle; Bruna’s, full of anxiety 
and distress. 

‘*Tt serves me right,” she was just able to ar- 
ticulate. ‘I deserve this punishment, and more 
—more !” 

«‘ Her wits wander !” said Bruna, sadly. 

But Esther had never been more collected in 
her life. Her voice was firm, though faint. . 

“IT came to Crag Head only to do you evil, 
Bruna. My father sent me. I was a willing 
tool. I hated you, because—because But I 
cannot tell that part of it. It is enough for you 
to know that you have sheltered a serpent.” 

“© Qh, hush, dear—hush !” 


Her poor neck ! 
Where did you 
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**No; I must confess everything.” 

**Not now, my poor child,” interposed Lith- 
gow, kindly but imperatively. ‘‘ You are in- 
jured—I cannot allow you to talk.” 

She pointed to the man behind the mahogany 
table. 

«« Bruna’s husband ! she gasped ; ‘‘ my father 
unearthed him. Take care! He means her 
harm—nothing but harm. See—this letter !” 
and she thrust into Lithgow’s hand the message 
which Mark Daryl had sent to her that day by 
his ‘‘ bosom friend.” 

Jack o’ the Light read the lines, and without a 
word turned from the two girls and approached 
the man behind the table. 

‘“* Liar !” he began, in a stern, ominous voice. 
“Impostor! Who put you up to this infernal 
business ? You are not Bevil!” _ 

The tongue of the guilty rascal seemed para- 
lyzed—he could not utter a sound, 

“< Confess !” thundered Lithgow, making as if 
to leap over the table. ‘‘ You are not the man 
that married Miss Daryl in Gabriel Ferris’s stead. 
Now, who sent you here to personate him—to 
insult and frighten Miss Daryl? What is your 
real name ? You are caught, scoundrel! No lie 
will avail you further.” 

Before this fiery-eyed accuser a tremendous 
panic seized Mr. Bevil. He ‘ began to shiver” 
and he “‘ began to shake,” like the old woman in 
the nursery rhyme. 

‘“‘Hold on, guv’nor!” he quavered. ‘‘ Easy 
now. When a man’s down he’s down. I didn’t 
want to take up the business. I was afeard from 
the fust that I couldn’t carry it through—fore 
God, I knew I couldn’t !” 

«< Your name, I say, fellow 

“Tm Jim, guv’nor—Jim Crossley, fresh from 
a five-year term in the stone jug—Jim, and no- 
body else, sir ; and deuce take Bevil, whoever he 
may be !” 

Lithgow glared at him. Mr. Crossley, lately so 
brazen, wilted under the other’s eye, like an up- 
rooted weed in the sun. 

<¢ Some person set you to this work,” said Lith- 
gow. ‘* Was it Mark Daryl ?” 

“©O Lor’, guv’nor, how shrewd you are !” 
groaned the false Bevil. ‘* Yes, ’twas Daryl.” 

“Quick! Out with the whole story; and mind 
you tell the truth, or I will show yon no mercy !” 

Mr. Crossley’s knees knocked together. He was 
far too scared to deal longer in falsehood. 

“He and me are old acquaintances, guv’nor. 
He meets me t’other day, and says he, ‘Jim, 
youre dead broke, as usual, eh ?” And I says, 
‘Sure.’ And he says, ‘I can give you a rare 
chance to make money, if so be you’ve wit 
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enough to act your part well. ‘There’s.a man,’ 
says he, ‘that’s been dead these five years, Jim. 
You take his name, and tell my niece her hus- 
band’s come to life again. You can fill your 
purse, and have a jolly lark besides.? Then I let 
him drill mo in all that I’d got to say and do. 
I went over it till I had it by heart, sir, and I 
promised to let liquor alone; but, bless you, 
guv’nor,’ with sudden dejection, ‘I wa’n’t equal 
to it! He must have known, dang him! I 
couldn’t get out of this mess with a whole skin. 
Then, too, he swore his daughter would help me, 
and he give me a letter to take along to her; but 
she never minded a blessed word he wrote, and so 
I find myself sold all round.” 

* Lithgow turned composedly to Bruna Daryl. 

“ You hear ?” he said. 

“« Yes.” 

«This man, by his own confession, is a pre- 
tender, a vile hypocrite, hired by your uncle to 
deceive you.” He gave her a reproachfnl look. 
“‘Why did you not confide in me at his first 
visit ? Why did you let me think him a com- 
mon tramp? My poor child, I might have saved 
you much torment.” 

She was leaning against the wall, her pale-blue 
gown falling about her in classic folds, her rich 
hair sweeping halfway to the floor, a sudden 
great hope, an infinite relief, dawning in her 
beautiful eyes. 

“Look at the man,” she faltered. ‘‘ How 
could I tell you that such a creature claimed me 
as his wife? I was ashamed to speak, to con- 
fess my plight. JI trusted that Mr. Craven would 
help me.” 

He gave her a look that was a revelation to Es- 
ther Daryl and the maid Janet. 

‘«Has this base masquerader now explained ey- 
erything to your satisfaction, Bruna ?” 

«© Yes.” 

‘© You see that the whole affair is a shameless 
fraud—the work of Mark Daryl’s malice ?” 

«« Yes, yes.” 

“‘T need not say that the servant whom I set 
to watch your grounds has shirked his duty. 'T'o- 
morrow he will receive his discharge from my 
service.” With an inflexible face he motioned 
Jim Crossley to come forth from behind the ta- 
ble: ‘* Now, what is to be done with this rascal ?” 
he said to the two girls. 

Esther, lying limp and white on her couch, 
looked imploringly at Bruna. 

“He is only my father’s tool—let him go,” her 
pale lips:whispered. 

Bruna stood irresolute. She had a grievance 
of which the others knew nothing. Mr. Crossley 
watched her from the corners of his cunning eyes. 
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**He can do me no more harm,” she said at 
last, with firmness; ‘‘he can never cheat or 
frighten me again. Ours is a miserable family 
history—we have nothing to gain by exposing it 
to the world.” 

**Then you do not wish to deliver this fellow 
to justice ?” said Lithgow, with a suspicion of re- 
lief in his tone. 

Was it possible that Jack o’ the Light favored 
the escape of Mr. Crossley ? 

** My uncle Mark is the real culprit,” shivered 
Bruna. ‘Shall we set the gossips’ tongues wag- 
ging, and revive a past that ought to remain 
buried ?” 

‘© And your cousin’s wound ?” 

‘Tt can be made to pass for an accident. Burt 
Esther herself shall decide the question—she has 
suffered more than I at this man’s hands.” 

Lithgow looked kindly down at Esther. 
little white face was full of shame and grief. 

“Let tim go,” she pleaded a second time, 
‘end save the Daryl name from further disgrace. 
Pinay, pray let him go !” 

Jack o’ the Light bowed, then bent his steady 
gray gaze on Mr. Crossley. 

“These ladies,” he said, ‘show a wonderful 
forbearance. ‘To them you owe whatever clem- 
ency I may show you. You cowardly rogue! 
you deserve to go back to the prison which you 
have just left, and spend the rest of your natural 
life behind bars. Now, empty your pockets of the 
silver which I sce in them, and come with me.” * 

Mr. Crossley obediently turned Bruna Daryl’s 
spoons upon the table, and shuffled after his con- 
queror. Ona rack in the hall Lithgow happened 
to espy a stout riding whip. Ne reached and 
took it, saying carelessly : 

“T will give myself the pleasure of escorting 
you to the gate of Crag Head, Mr. Crossley. The 
key of this door seems to be missing ; be so good 
as to produce it.” 

Mr. Crossley, trembling with forebodings of 
evil, fumbled and found the key. While Lith- 
gow was fitting it in the door Bruna Daryl 
touched the arm of the impostor. 

“©T have a question to ask,” she said, in a sup- 
pressed tone. ‘‘ Answer it truthfully. Did he, 
my uncle, instruct you to &ill me ?” 

** No,” answered Mr. Crossley, with a nervous 
start. 

« Why, then, did you cut my boat adrift to- 
day ?” 

Ilis heavy face grew sullen. 

““T’other night you treated me as though I 
was a dog; I wanted to be even with you; but 
I’m glad it came to nothing. “Iwas my doings, 
not Daryl’s.” 
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Bruna fell back a step, and Mr. Crossley fol- 
lowed Lithgow out of the house. As the door 
closed on the two Jack o’ the Light turned 
grimly to his companion. 

“‘T mean to see you safely off these grounds, 
fellow,” he said, ‘‘ and I'll wager my head you'll 
never care to set foot in Crag Head again !” 

The large summer stars alone lighted the ave- 
nue as Lithgow strode down it under the pines, 
keeping Mr. Crossley in advance, but always 
within hand’s reach. ‘The rogue made no at- 
tempt to run; he seemed fully aware that he 
could not escape from this young flashing-eyed 
avenger. With a cowed and sulky air he moved 
forward, and Lithgow followed close on his heels. 
When they came to the end of the avenne Jack 
o’ the Light-grasped Mr. Crossley firmly by the 
collar, and flourished the riding whip which he 
had appropriated in the hall at Crag Head. 

For several moments there was a sound of 
steady, accurate blows, dealt with unsparing zeal. 

** You vile enr !” cried Lithgow, as his strokes 
rained hard and fast, like a flail on a threshing 
floor; ‘I wish to Heaven it was Mark Daryl 
himself, and not his miserable tool, that I held 
in my hand now! See that I do not find you on 
the North Shore when morning dawns! You 
are guilty of rank imposture, of breaking and 
entering, and of two attempts at murder. Now, 
good night, Mr. Crossley, and woe to you if I 
ever set eyes on your ugly visage again.” 

With perfect ease he kicked Mr. Crossley out 
of the gate straight into the open highway. Then 
he stood and watched the rogue as he gathered 
himself up and ran for dear life into the dark- 
ness. Having thus relieved his feelings, Jack o’ 
the Light turned on his heel, and with a resolute 
air went back up the pine avenue to Crag Head. 


Cuaprenr XXVIII. 

Miss CrceLy RAINSFORD was conducted home 
from Witch Hollow that night by one of Lith- 
gow’s servants. 

When she reached the Crag quiet reigned in 
the house. Ksther Daryl had been carried to her 
own room, and the heart of the old spinster was 
made glad with an account of Bruna’s happy de- 
liverance. 

“©Oh, my dear child,” said Miss Cicely, ‘* you 
should have seen Lithgow’s face when I told him 
the man Bevil was threatening you here !—it was 
quite terrific. Certainly our Witch Hollow neigh- 
bor has become the guardian angel of the Crag. 
Heaven only knows what might have happened 
had he not rushed to your rescue! How can we 
properly thank him for exposing Mark Daryl’s 
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plot ? Dear! dear! It seems, does it not, that 
we have a great many things to thank him for ?” 
‘«« Yes,” assented Bruna. ‘And your own part 
in the affair, Miss Cicely—what can one say of 
that 2? Why, you acted like a genuine heroine.” 
And with tears in her eyes she kissed the old 
woman, and then hurried away to Esther. 
The wounded girl had made a partial confes- 
sion in the room below, but without satisfying 
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traitress, a wolf in sheep’s clothing, who crept 
into your home to devour you, and was prevented 
only by lack of opportunity! Ihave eaten your 
bread and taken your gifts, conscious all the while 
that I deserved only your hatred and execration. 
Well, you see me at last in my true colors, Bruna. 
Iam glad—glad that the man Crossley came, and 
forced me to tell the truth !” 

Bruna encircled the girl with her tender arms. 
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MOTHER AND CHILD.— ETCHING BY MARY CASSATT. 


her conscience. Now she cast two weak arms 
about Bruna, and gasped out the whole purpose 
which had first brought her to the Crag. On one 
point only she preserved silence—her unhappy 
passion for Gabriel Ferris. Bruna tried to si- 
lence the penitent, and failing in that, listened 
in mute astonishment. 

“You perceive,” shuddered Esther, with miser- 
able self-loathing, ‘that I am a hypocrite, a 


“‘T forgive you fully, entirely, Esther,” she 
said. I know Mark Daryl and his methods ; I 
also know you, and I tell you plainly that you 
wrong yourself. Under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances you would never have harmed a hair 
of my head! Why, only to-night you flung your- 
self voluntarily betwixt me and death—that one 
act wipes out all previous errors. We will never 
talk of the matter again. From this hour I mean 
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to love you with double devotion. Now, not an- 
other word, or Mr. Lithgow, who has voluntered 
to take care of your wound, will be very angry 
with me. Safety reigns once more at One Head, 
so go to sleep in peace, dear.” 

With a sigh of. relief Esther nestled down in 
her pillows. Bruna stole softly away from her, 
and descended the stair in time to open the hall 
door to Lithgow’s knock, She had gathered up 
her loose hair in a huge knot. A silver girdle 
held the blue robe in place about her slim waist. 
Her eyes were radiant. She moved lightly, joy- 
ously. 

“T could not return to the ILollow without 
speaking a few words to you,” said Lithgow; and 
le went with her into the old parlor, where the 
lust embers of the evening fire still made a gleam 
of crimson through the ashes. On the mantel a 
lamp burned. By its light his face looked preter- 
naturally grave. 

“By what means did that fellow deceive you 
so thoroughly ?” he asked. 

She told him. 

**Mark Daryl coached him well,” said Lith- 
gow; ‘but for the whisky bottle Mr. Crossley 
might have done his master credit. Your bold- 
ness in that interview at the Fisherman’s Lest 
probably inspired Daryl with this plan of vege- 
ance. He must have known, for he is no fool, 
that a fellow like Crossley could not long deceive 
you. To frighten and humiliate you for a season 
seems to have been his main design.” 

She threw up her rounded chin. 

“©One thing is certain—my uncle will not ake 
tempt to scare me a second time with the same 
bogy. After Mr. Crossley’s discomfiture I am 
likely to enjoy a little peace, am I not ?” 

Lithgow looked greatly ruffled. 

**T dare not speak positively on any matter that 
relates to Mark Daryl.” He snatched her sud- 
denly to him, and held her by her lissome waist. 
“ Bruna, in the church porch this morning you 
forbade me to talk of love for the present. And 
why ? Because you fancied that a man calling 
himself your husband was lurking about Crag 
Ifead, threatening to claim you. The dénouwe- 
ment of to-night takes from my lips the seal you 
imposed. Now I must speak. You heard all 
Crossley said ?”: 

<* Yes, yes.” 

«*Then, listen and believe me, Bruna—first of 
all, it is necessary for you to believe me. I de- 
mand it. Love without trust is a shadow without 
substance. Thereis no Bevil! He is totally ef- 
faced. The person who bore that name, and who 
wronged you, died years ago, and was buried be- 
yond the possibility of resurrection. I tell you 
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this—I, your lover—and I swear to you that it is 
true !” 

His tone was tragic. In his gloomy gray eyes 
something glittered—d¢ears, which, wrung from 
such a man, meant an intensity of emotion that 
frightened Bruna. She clung to him silently. 
Breast to breast they stood, lips meeting, breath 
mingling. 

“It does not matter how I discovered his 
death,” groaned Lithgow, ‘but I know of what 
I speak. Darling, precious darling, you must 
not go again to Mr. Craven for help—you need 


none. I simply ask you to let the past rest in its 
grave. Bevil, the old associate of Mark Daryl, is 
no more. IIe will never harm you more. You 


are free of him—free to marry me to-morrow, if 
you will !” 

He took her hand and laid it on his heart. 
The heavy strokes under the soft palm made her 
start. 

«Jack !” 

‘‘It beats like that because I am mad with 
happiness. God is my witness that I speak the 
truth to you, Bruna. I want to deliver you from 
all your fears—ah, I fancy he never meant to pro- 
voke so many, that poor Bevil! I cannot think 
he wished to make sucli mischief as has resulted 
from his one reckless deed. Ilowever, I frame no 
apology for him—not I. I only beg and entreat 
you, the woman I love, to give me your trust—to 
believe me fully, entirely. I am hungry to hear 
you say that you believe me, Bruna.” 

“‘T do believe you, Jack—I do! Ido!” 

“God bless you! Bevil, then, is dead.” 

« Yes.” 

“* And he will never, never annoy you again.” 

“Since you say it, I know it must be so.” 

« And you are not to think of him more. He 
is a sort of dispersed nightmare—a bugbear that 
we have quite annihilated. Put all recollection 
of him away from you—he has tormented you 
too long already.” 

“© T will do whatever you ask, Jack.” 

“© Whatever I ask ? Ah, Bruna, you make me 
very bold! Well, then, I ask you to marry me. 
Do not start. I love yon more than you can 
think or dream, and there is no barrier of any 
sort between us—of this you must feel convinced. 
Do you ask why I did not tell you this morning, 
in the church porch, that Bevil was dead ? You 
might not have believed me then. Now I have 
Mark Daryl’s testimony to support my statement. 
You heard Crossley say that Mark declared he 
was to personate a dead man? To be sure, I 
cannot set other proofs before you just yet— 
but 

A warm glow overspread her beautiful face. 
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**T ask for no proofs, I will accept none !” 
che cried. ‘‘ Your word is enough, Jack. ‘To 
love and to doubt you at one and the same time 
is not in my heart.” 

« Darling !” 

She gave him a proud, bright glance. 

“Being thoroughly persuaded that the man 
Bevil is dead, and that I am in every sense a 
free woman, I will put away all fear—I will re- 
member the past no more, Jack.” 

He held his breath. 


” 


“You mean 

“That I give myself and my affairs into your 
keeping. I must, in some way, show you that I 
have confidence in your word.” And an arch 
smile appeared on her lips. 

“Then you will marry me, Bruna?” he de- 
manded, passionately. 

‘Did I not promise that in the church 
porch ?” 

-* But when ?—I hate delays, darling—zhen ?” 

«* At any reasonable time, dear Jack.” 


(To be continued.) 


A PARTING. 


By LILLIAN 


Love, good-by ! 
Sunset colors haunt the sky, 
And the perfume-laden breeze, 
Drifting through those swaying trees, 
Stirs them to faint symphonies. 
Song of bird by fountain playing, 
Sunshine o’er the roses straying, 
None of these may bring delaying; 
For the parting hour draws nigh. 
Love, good-by! 


Let them go! 
June’s fair roses, winter’s snow, 
Hours of sweetness, hours of pain, 
Hours that ne'er will come again, 
And we ask them ull in vain! 
They are gone, but do you find, love, 
You can put them out of mind, love? 
Can you leave them quite behind, love ? 
Do I hear you murmur low, 
Let them go? 


WHITING. 


They may pass, 
Shadowlike, o’er meadow grass ; 
Not to those lost hours I cling ; 
I would only hold one thing, 
Won from pain by suffering. 
Let me keep this fairer gleaming, 
My ideal of you—seeming 
Real, as in my sweetest dreaming. 
All things else may fade away— 
This must stay. 


: But one prayer 
Lips may breathe, or heart may share. 
Leave to me the friend I knew 
In ideal trust; keep true 
To those aims which hold but few. - 
Summer days, oh! bring your sweetness; 
As ye pass in mystic fleetness, 
Crowning life with fair completeness ! 
Be yours all achievement high. 
Love, good-by ! 


THE EXCURSION. 


A SKETCH OF GERMAN 


LIFE, 


By Proressor A. S. Isaacs, 


THE glory of a German town is the Ausflug, the 
excursion. As soon as the summer days are an- 
nounced the people are aroused. Their long-dor- 
mant energies revive. Winter clothing is laid 
aside firmly but gently. The early morning hours 
invite one to a stroll, the long twilight greets the 
inhabitants as they saunter up and down the 
winding promenade. ‘We must have an excur- 
sion!” is the cry—not scattered tramping here 
and there, but real, determined attempts to storm 


the neighboring woods, capture the opposite cliffs, 
or bivouac in the heart of the meadow. First the 
association of united tailors’ apprentices publish 
in the Daily News the interesting information 
that on the 6th of June, God willing and the 
weather permitting, they propose to go on an ex- 
cursion. The next day the society of turners sig- 
nify through the same channel their intention of 
visiting, on June 7th, a famous tower on the out- 
skirts of the town, where ample refreshments will 
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be provided. The following day is occupied by 
the printers’ benevolent organization, which an- 
nounces besides—what ecstasy !—open-air theat- 
ricals. 

In this way the columns of the daily paper are 
diversified in the latter part of May, if the weather 
be warm, and soon the streets of the town are en- 
livened by the appearance of long carts, gayly fes- 
tooned, drawn by four or more horses, adorned 
with roses and bright with small flags. But these 
are not enough for your genuine excursionist. A 
band is hired for the day, which beguiles the time 
from sunrise until the moment of departure by 
marching and countermarching, playing a select 
répertoire of three airs with so much vigor that 
the musicians are fairly blown before their real 
work has begun. Naturally a crowd gathers, and 
the excursionists assemble from all quarters in 
front of the rendezvous, a beer saloon. <A few 
minutes are spent in fastening their traps, buck- 
ling on their armor for the fray ; barrels of beer 
are rolled into a separate wagon, and a cargo of 
sandwiches is deftly stowed away. Then the sig- 
nal is given, the line of march begins, and the 
carts proceed—leisurely at first, to accommodate 
the escort of adult friends and small] boys innu- 
merable. 

But when once the outskirts of the town 
are reached all dignity is cast aside. A new im- 
pulse moves the throng. The horses smartly trot 


Aone! ER 
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forward, amid loud cheers—they snuff the clover 
from afar. 

The charm about a typical German excursion is 
that, with all the publicity, music and waving 
flags, it is a family affair. ‘The atmosphere of 
sociality that prevails is a triumphant refutation 
of Schopenhauer’s philosophy of gloom. The 
men are uproarious, the women all smiles and 
dimples, the children ecstatic, the babies blissful. 
There is no disorder, no drunkenness, no excesses 
of any kind. At about 2 p.M., just after dinner, 
the older people go to sleep, the young folks play 
games ; and as for the babies, those who are dazed 
at the unconventional surroundings and refuse to 
sleep blink comically at the gay groups and the 
passing cloud shadows, while those who are of less 
robust build contentedly doze and dream, to the 
undisguised satisfaction of their nurses. And so 
the day is spent, without a moment’s jar or dis- 
appointment. 

After sunset, as the shadows climb over hill and. 
tree, the familiar strains of the approaching band 
announce the joyful tidings that the excursionists 
are homeward bound. Soon the streets re-echo 
with the tread of the returning braves, bronzed 
and dusty, and the whole town witnesses the scene 
and drinks beer in their honor. The celebrants 
themselves—a little tired, perhaps—throb with 
pride at the consciousness of a day well spent, and 
look forward with rapture to the next excursion. 
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‘“‘ SHE WAS CLIPPING WHITE CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR THE BREAKFAST TABLE.” 


PETER. TARBOX'S 


“MOUTH FUR. PIES 


By Cora Brown. 


‘““Tuene’s a charming little widow, 
Who keeps a candy shop, 


Where all the children buy their chewing gum. 


She sells taffy for a penny, 
Her name is on the door— 
Oh, there’s music in the face of Widow Dunn!” 


And so there was, music in her very laugh, and 
it was all true about the chewing gum and taffy. 

In the rhyme the name is Dunn, but Munn 
does just as well, and the children sang the words 
at her till she was tired of hearing them. 

But she never said so. 

«Dear little things,” she would say, “they do 
think it is such a joke !” and would nod, or laugh 
out of her pretty brown eyes, at them, when they 
passed the shop, singing. 

But alas! life wasn’t all a joke for the little 
woman. : 


There wasn’t much of a fortune in chewing. 


gum, and though she worked hard to keep the 
small shop going, there was all the housework, 


then the garden in the summer, and always Ted. 
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“‘Yes, thank God, always Ted !” she would say, 
as she patted the smooth black head and little 
crooked back. 

Of course Ted could tend shop; it was such a 
tiny place, he could reach almost everything from 
his chair; but it tired him so, poor little chap! 

“©Oh, mother, what good am I?” he would say, 
dismally, when she would insist upon his going to 
bed, pale and shaking, after holding out too 
long. 

“‘For mother to love,” she always answered ; 
and that comforted him. 

‘‘And my poor boy must be a cripple all his 
life because I am poor,” she would think, bitterly, 
though she never spoke of it to anyone else, not 
even Ted. She was too proud. 
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“One hundred dollars!” She said these words 
so often, they got into her prayers, and once when 
Johnny Smith asked her the price of the big blue 
kite, she said, calmly, ‘‘One hundred dollars !” 
and he almost fell over backward. 

Why, it was a fortune. Never did she expect 
to have that much money at one time; yet that 
was the sum that would take Ted into the great 
hospital, whe:3 he might be made as straight and 
strong as other boys. 

That great physician Dr. King himself had said 
so. He had been visiting in the village, and saw 
Ted one day when he came in to buy a fishing 
line. 

“‘Send him up to Boston, madam,” said he, 
after he had examined him through professional 
curiosity. ‘‘ Nothing so serious here that we can- 
not set it right.” And she had watched his pro- 
fessional back all the way down the street with 
aching eyes. 

She never told Ted, who hated ‘‘the ugly man 
for hitting his poor back so, but day and night 
the words burned in her brain. 

She wrote and made all inquiries. Yes, that 
was the price to be paid, and it might as well have 
been a thousand. 

The little shop was the front room of the very 
oldest house in all the town. 

Years before Grandfather Munn had built it, 
filled it with his books and called it ‘his little 
library.” 

It looked very much like a round collar box, or 
a slice of jelly cake, with windows on two sides, 
and a door back and front. 

But Grandfather was dead now, the old farm 
was sold, and nothing was left but a tiny strip of 
ground about this round house, and here Ted and 
his mother kept shop. 

When father died Ted was only five years old, 
and mother looked like a girl. Since then, after 
Ted fell out of that apple tree and hurt his back, 
and mother and he had moved into the round 
house, mother had some gray hairs, and her face 
wasn’t so rosy; but she was “the most beautiful 
woman in the world,” as Ted always said. 

The house was divided into three parts. ‘‘ Cut 
it just like a pie,” mother had told the carpenter ; 
“the front half for the shop; the other part into 
two quarters, one for the kitchen, the other for 
the bedroom.” 

And here, where grandfather had stored his 
dusty old books, were displayed jars of pepper- 
mint, boxes of lozenges, chewing gum and a few 
toys. 

A little window, cut in by the front door, was 
gay with kites, pans of taffy and bright pin- wheel 
papers. 


» 
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A few useful things, such as fishing line and 
pins, filled the case on the short counter ; a little 
bell tinkled when you pushed open the door ; and 
a sign swung over it, ‘‘A. Munn, Confection- 
ery,” painted in blue letters. 

‘‘And with the garden, where we can raise 
vegetables and lots of flowers,” mother had said, 
“‘ we shall do very well.” 

The first money went for the padded chair on 
wheels. 

“‘And nowI can help!” cried Ted, after the 
first proud journey through the three rooms. ‘I 
can tend shop, and with a long-handled shovel I 
really think I could dig the garden!” And he 
looked so happy that mother smiled brightly; but 
for some reason, after she left him ‘to shut down 
that cellar door,” she buried her face in her 
apron, and sobbed as if her heart would break. 

Three years had gone by since then, the little 
shop had paid enough to keep them comfortable, 
but that one hundred dollars was never out of her 
mind; and now it was a month before Thanksgiy- 
ing Day. 

“What a thankful woman J should be if I only 
had that blessed money!” thought the Widow 
Munn. 

She was clipping white chrysanthemums for 
the breakfast. table while the rolls baked, and a 
fragrant odor of fresh boiling coffee came out in 
the little garden. 

“Do you calk’late on that punken of yourn fur 
Thanksgiven pies ?” called a voice over the fence. 

‘« Well, I hope so, Peter,” answered the widow, 
looking up pleasantly. 

Peter was long and lank and freckled, but his 
mild blue eyes had a kindly expression. 

“‘ Well, I can tell you you needn't,” he said. 

« Well, if it doesn’t turn out well, no pumpkin 
pies then,” laughing, as she stood facing him. 

“No, you don’t mean that!” in a sympathetic © 
tone. * Well, xow, ruther ” Then he stopped 
short in embarrassment. ‘‘ They’ll have a-plenty 
of ’em down to the store,” hesitatingly. 

‘*No doubt of it,” said the widow, brightly ; 
‘but, as I say, if that pumpkin refuses to ripen, 
no pumpkin pies.” 

“‘Look er here, Mis’ Munn: I’ve got a plan. 
If you’ll agree, done it is,” bringing his brown 
fist down with a thump. ‘‘ You ’member that 
day you bought the skillet off er me, and I come 
into the kitchen fur the change ? Well, you was 
a-baken pies, and you offered me a slice of 
punken, which same I tuck, and I ain’t never 
forgot it.” 

“I’m glad you liked it, Peter,” said the widow, 
her eyes dancing with fun. 

“‘T’ve told more people ’bout that pie! No- 
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where J go can I git a taste like it. ‘ Mis’,’ says 
I, ‘’tain’t the same—too much or too little of 
somethen—’tain’t like the widow’s !’” 

“Why, Peter, I feel awfully flattered. You 
deserve the prettiest chrysanthemum in the 
bunch,” handing one over the fence, which he 
took with awkward pleasure. 

‘‘ Well, as I was sayen,” fastening the flower 
in his threadbare coat, ‘‘J’m a lonely critter— 
don’t have no home comforts. Now, if I was ter 
git the punken and fixens, couldn’t you make up 
a batch of them pies, and let me have a couple of 
7em ?” gazing up at her shrewdly. 

‘Why, with all my heart!” cried the widow ; 
“only I don’t want you to provide anything.’ 

“ Calk’lating to make ’em out er ¢hat punken ?” 
pointing a Jean finger at the green globe. 

*¢ Well, it does look a little doubtful, doesn’t 
it ?”? an anxious frown on her forehead as she 
stooped to thump it. 

“* Decidedly,” swinging his long legs over the 
fence, and stooping down beside the astonished 
little woman, ‘‘’Tain’t nothen but punk,” tap- 
ping it knowingly. ‘I tell you—you tell me 
what to git, jist gimme a pie when you git done, 
and take the rest fur your trouble. What do you 
Bay ?” 

«‘That those rolls are burning, sure as life ! 
Come round to the kitchen !” and away she flew. 
‘‘Stay and have a cup of coffee with Ted and 
me,” drawing the pan of puffy rolls from the 
oven, while he stood watching her from the door- 
way. ‘‘Have you got your wagon with you ?” 
peeping out through the hollyhocks to where a 
gray horse and a covered wagon, filled with bright 
tinware, stood in the shade. ‘‘ You go tie him 
and come back. J’ll call Ted, and we’ll talk 
things over,” breaking the steaming rolls apart, 
setting the flowers by Ted’s plate as she did so. 
“‘ Company to breakfast, son,” she called, softly, 
as the sound of his wheels came from the next 
room, and Peter’s foot sounded on the gravel. 
‘‘Hope you'll like them as well as you did the 
pie,” she said, gayly. 

‘‘ Anything you set out to do can’t be beat, 
Mis’ Munn,” answered Peter, gallantly; and Ted 
beamed approvingly. 

Such a gay little breakfast as it was! . It was all 
settled about the pies before Peter left, and some- 
how his kind, homely face, and the look in his 
eyes when Ted wheeled himself out in the gar- 
den, made the little widow take him into her con- 
fidence. 

The pathetic little story of the coveted hundred 
dollars was told, and when she broke down in it 
the earnest grasp of his hard hand comforted her 
beyond telling. 
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‘«Sho, now !” he said, kindly. ‘‘ Don’t ery— 
you'll git it. Why, I'll help you—no, no, not 
that way !” as she drew back. ‘‘I’ll do better. 
Jist you leave it to me, and if next time I come 
Tain’t thought out a plan to get that hundred 
dallars, you can go back on maken that pie !” 

And they parted, the best of friends, the widow 
immensely cheered by his comforting words; and 
the tin peddler climbed into his wagon with a 
serious look on his thin face. 

“Go on, Bess,” he called, softly, to the gray 
mare. ‘* We’ve got a tough knot to think out to- 
day, old lady ; but we’ll do it, or my name ain’t 
Peter Tarbox.” 

And down the long road they went in the shade 
of the trees, the tins jingling pleasantly, catching 
the little sunbeams that shot down through the 
branches, while Peter whistled absontly and for- 
got to call his wares. 

* ¥ * * * * 

It was a week before he returned. The little 
shop had been closed for the night, but a cheerful 
light shone from the back window. 

“You certainly do look comfortable in here,” 
said Peter, after he had shaken hands and asked 
after Ted. ‘‘ Yes; I’ll sit down, fur I’ve got lots 
to tell you. Read that now !” and with a flourish 
he unrolled a long strip of paper covered with 
writing. 

“‘But what does it mean, Peter ?” cried the be- 
wildered little woman, staring down the long list 
of two items, while Peter chuckled. 

Down one side was written, in a straggling 
hand: ‘‘1 punken pie, 4 punken pies, a punken 
pie, 2 punken pies.” Opposite to these was a list 
of names, with the figures 42 at the bottom. 

‘“‘T’ve been drummen up trade fur you, and 
that’s the result,” placidly folding one long leg 
over the other. ‘ ’Tain’t nothen to what I cun do 
if you’re ekil to it.” And the widow gazed at his 
calm face, amazement in her eyes. ‘‘’Tain’t 
much, but it’s a starter, and there ain’t no reason 
why more shouldn’t follow. ‘There’s a good thing 
in them pies, especially with Widow Munn at one 
end to bake ’em, and Peter Tarbox at t’other to 
boom ’em |” 

Then the whole story came out. Peter had 
thouglit out his plan ; with him to decide was to 
act, so at each house where he called he told of 
the wonderful pies, taking his orders in his own 
quaint fashion : 

“‘You jist put your name down there—that_ 
shows you mean what you say—and I'll guarantee 
to bring you a pie that’ll make your hair curl, 
big as that, yaller as gold, and all fur fifty 
cents !” 

Well, the result of a long talk was that the 
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widow would undertake to make all he could get 
orders for ; and Peter would deliver them on his 
rounds, taking as his pay ‘‘all of the blessed pie 
he could eat.” 

“’Fraid you don’t know what you’re binden 
yourself to, Mis’ Munn,” said he, as he unhitched 


Bess. ‘Like as not it'll end up in bein’ called 
‘Peter Punken Eater,’” he chuckled. ‘‘ Good 
night.” 


In a small town news travels fast. 

Everyone soon heard of the widow’s new busi- 
ness, and for a time ‘T’'ed had quite a rush of cus- 
tomers. 

It had been explained to him at last about the 
doctor’s words and the hundred dollars, and the 
dear boy’s white, excited face and eager words of 
explanation moved every heart to sympathy. 

“‘T can help like fun,” he told them. ‘Oh, 
think of it! If we do get that hundred dollars I 
may be just as strong as other boys !” 

Orders came flying in. 

The minister’s wife gave an order for three 
pies, and bought a great package of sugar. 

““You must let us help a little, my dear; we 
feel so badly to think we never knew the dear 
child could be cured !” said the good lady. 

Neighbors and friends came with orders or of- 
fers of help; and as for the pumpkins, they began 
to pile up in the yard till they fairly threatened 
to bury the round house. 

“It'll be all clear profit if it keeps on at this 
rate,” declared Peter. ‘* Hope you won't cut 
your old friends when you git to be a million- 
aire.” 

“Peter, we are friends forever!” cricd the 
widow ; while Ted pressed a clove upon him, and 
when he stooped to take it gave him a shy little 
kiss on his brown check. 

“‘ Here’s a letter I brung up for youn,” said 
Peter ; and the widow, after reading it, handed it 
back to him with a shaking hand. 

“Read it !” she gasped ; and Peter read slowly, 
aloud : 

‘* ScanpHam Hovsr, October 18th, 18—. 

“Mrs. Munn, Dean Mapvam: This establishment has 
for years been famous for its pumpkin pies. The sudden 
death of our old pie baker compels us to look to some other 
source. If you will undertake to deliver to us fifty pies 
for Thanksgiving next we feel sure our reputation will be 
safe in your hands. An early answer will oblige, 

“ Ketioce & Buaks.” 

“ Mis’ Munn,” cried Peter, ‘write and take 
the job! This town has got er rize up and pitch 
in. Ill go git some gals to help peel, and we'll 
keep that goldurned little stove a-pipen night 
and day. We've got a reputation to keep up ekil 
to anybody’s, and we’s goen ter do it, if it takes a 
leg !” 


“MOUTH FUR PIE.” 


At first everything was confusion, but order 
soon reigned in the little kitchen. Everyone 
wanted to help. Farmer Brown sent a can of 
sweet milk: the big bundle of spices ordered 
from the store was sentup without a bill, with 
best wishes of the proprietor; and crusty old 
Lawyer Biiss added the last touch by buying 
three dozen pie plates from Peter and delivering 
them in person. 

* * * % # x 

At last the great work was at an end. 

The widow’s tired face was bent over the ac- 
count book, Ted’s thin fingers were piling the 
goodly array of coins and bills, while Peter sat 
beaming upon them like the kindly long-legged 
angel he was. 

“Next to mother I love you better than any- 
body !” cried Ted, upsetting all his careful piles 
to hug his friend. 

« Ninety-three dollars !” announced the widow. 
« Peter, how can I ever thank you ?” coming over 
to him impulsively, tears of joy in her eyes. 

“Jist trot out any amount of pie you mought 
have on hand,” he laughed, hiding his confused 
face behind Ted, ‘‘ and we'll call it square.” 

% * * * * 

A year has come and gone. The little round 
house is sending up a hospitable puff of smoke, 
the white chrysanthemums fill the air with fra- 
grance, and the store door stands wide open. 

But down in the village swings another sign, 
“Munn & Tarbox,” while ‘ Bakery” comes in 
smaller letters under the new firm’s name, for the 
little round house is no longer a store. 

Yes, it is all true, and a thriving business the 
new firm does; for the fame of their bread, rolls 
and pics have spread over the country. 

But to-day the store has been left in charge of 
the two assistants ; the widow 1s as busy as a bee 
about the round house ; while Peter haunts the 
railway station, watching the incoming trains 
with anxious eyes. 

““T want to come home by myself, mother,” 
writes Ted ; and mother consents, though she 
can hardly realize that he can come alone. 

“Tf he is even able to walk a /it#le,” she tells a 
neighbor who has stopped at the gate, ‘J will be 
satisfied. What a long year it has been, and 
what a glad Thanksgiving ¢his will be!” turning 
to look with happy eyes through the open door. 

IIow cozy it looks, with its waiting tea tahle, 
the bowl of flowers, the brown teapot before the 
open fire, and the little covered dish ! 

She has made a new cushion for his chair. 
“Por, even if he is better, he will want it some 
of the time,” she says, with a sigh. 

The neighbor has gone away, and she stands 
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gazing down the street with wistful eyes. Then 
her heart suddenly beats so fast, she must lean on 
the fence for support. Why, how faint she feels ! 
For, coming toward her, running, shouting, leap- 
ing, is a flying little figure. Racing, ‘just like 
other boys,” with straight, strong legs and back ! 
*°Oh, just like other boys!” She feels his eager 
kisses on her face, and comes back to earth to 
know she has him in her arms, strong and well. 
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** Well, since you will give me the credit of the 
hull thing—not that I deserve it,” says Peter, 
modestly—*‘ I’ll tell you somethin’ mar used ter 
say every Thanksgiven : ‘If Peter weren’t born 
for nothen better, he certainly was born with a 
mouth fur pie.’ Law me, but it used to make me 
feel bad to hear her; yet I'll be goldurned if I 
don’t wish she’d lived long ’nough to see it done 
some good, anyhow !” - 


CEYLON. 


By F. Firrz-Roy Dixon, 


It has been said, and, I contend, with truth, 
that every genuine sportsman is in his heart an 
ardent admirer of nature ; and certainly in Cey- 
lon, when engaged in his favorite pursuit, he may 
without stint gratify his love for the beautiful ; 
for, whether he be following the hounds in the 
rarefied atmosphere of the higher plains, or shoot- 
ing snipe in the sheltered valleys, or silently mak- 
ing his way, rifle in hand, through the dense for- 
ests of the low country, he has ever before his eyes 
the wenderful, ever-changing profusion that nat- 
ure lavishes upon usin a tropical country, Not 
without good reason has Ceylon been claimed as 
the site of the Garden of Eden; and certainly, if 
landscape beauty in all its forms and Iuxuriance 
of vegetation go for anything, the claim is indeed 
well founded. Even the unimaginative native is 
not insensible to the influence of his surround- 
ings, as is indicated by the nomenclature of cer- 
tain localities, though he, like many before him, 
attributes to them a personality that finds vent in 
mythological designation. Surely dead must be 
the soul of the man who could live there without 
becoming imbued with that spirit of awe and 
reverence which prompted those words which 
echo his innermost thoughts: 


“These are Thy glorious works, Parent of Good, 
Almighty, Thine this universal frame ; 
Thus wondrous fair, Thyself how wondrous then!” 


It was my fortune to spend many years in Cey- 
lon amid such scenery, and among the pleasantest 
incidents I recall to mind are the occasional shoot- 
ing trips to the Singhalese villages after snipe, 
where, far removed from civilization, we enjoyed 
perfect sport amid a people whose habits and cus- 
toms have probably remained unchanged from 
the days when Gautama Buddha sat beneath the 
sacred bo tree and taught the new truths of pu- 
rity and philosophical peace that have since spread 
over so Wide an extent. Such a trip, carried out 


with but little trouble or expense, was a delight- 
ful change in the life on a coffee estate, which is, 
as a rule, characterized by an utter absence of 
variety. There season succeeds season with re- 
lentless monotony, each month bringing its ap- 
propriate work ; and if a planter, whose neigh- 
bors are scattered about often miles apart, cannot 
extract amusement in his few hours of relaxation 
from his immediate surroundings, his existence 
must be dreary indeed. Every man, no matter 
where he may be, ought to have a hobby, and, 
situated as we were there, the possession of such 
an amiable weakness was a source of much pleas- 
ure and improvement. Ido not know what we 
should have done otherwise ; for, surrounded by 
ignorant natives, the only alternative was social 
and moral degradation. But properly controlled, 
each man’s natural taste took a decided form, and 
much was developed that under the ordinary con- 
ditions of city life would never have been aroused 
from its latent state. A planter’s bungalow indi- 
cates pretty plainly his disposition, and it was in- 
teresting to note howsome men would direct their 
surplus energies toward charming flower or use- 
ful vegetable gardens; others would go in for 
poultry and domestic pets; some would accumu- 
late a respectable library, and others seek relaxa- 
tion in hunting and shooting. 

A Frenchman declares that after breakfast 
the Briton says, ‘‘ Come, let us go out and kill 
something ;” and while we laugh at the expres- 
sion we admit that the element of destructive- 
ness pervades in no small degree the nature of 
the Anglo-Saxon, in whom the use of the gun 
and rod is as inherent as was that of the bow 
and sling in his rude forefathers. Obeying, then, 
this instinct, we all took a keen interest in the 
resources of a district in the way of game; and I 
think that many of us look back on days spent 
toiling along under a blazing sun with a gun and 
cartridge bag as one of the bright spots of our 
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life, especially if the birds were plenty and we 
had “got our eye in.” 

Ido not think that there is anything that beats 
snipe shooting for sport. Its great recommenda- 
tion is the element of fair play that surrounds it. 
The bird will too often outmatch the average 
shot—and I take it that this description applies 
to the majority of us—and when we bring him 
down prettily we congratulate ourselves, for we 
know we deserved it. What is more delightful 
than to hear the ‘‘ Cheep, cheep, cheep,” as a 
couple of snipe get up; and ‘Bang! bang !’— 
and down they flutter, fairly hit ? To my mind 
the feeling of gratification is without equal. 

The peculiar situation of the Island of Ceylon, 
lying as it does just beyond the apex of the Penin- 
sula of India and constituting the most southerly 
part of Asia, seems to insure a fair supply of 
snipe, which arrive in vast numbers in their an- 
nual migrations from the colder north, alighting 
in the paddy fields, which about this time afford 
unlimited food, being partly submerged by the 
villagers. 

The appearance of a paddy or rice field is so 
different to the grain fields of our northern 
climes, that a few words upon the subject may 
net be out of place. 

In the Central Province, of which I am at 
present writing, the country is made up of hills 
and valleys, there being practically no level land 
whatever. The cultivation of rice, or paddy, as 
it is called, requires that the seed should be sown 
and grown in a bed of very soft mud with the 
maximum amount of moisture, and as this can 
only be attained by flooding the fields with water 
and allowing it to stand there, the natural diffi- 
culties are overcome by terracing the hillsides 
into level steps which vary in height and width 
with the slope. The amount of labor necessary 
practically to make a paddy field is enormous ; 
but once completed, it is there forever. The es- 
sential element in growing paddy is water, and 
the size of the field must be restricted to the sup- 
ply available. All the larger fields are by the side 
of rivers and streams, the waters of which are 
conveyed by admirably constructed ditches to the 
upper terraces. Each terrace has a raised edge 
which serves at once the purpose of a footpath 
and a means to prevent the water escaping ex- 
‘cept under the direction of the cultivator, who, 
when necessary, makes a slight opening with his 
hoe and allows the surplus to trickle down to the 
next level. The application of water begins after 
the harvest is over, when the soil is baked by the 
sun into a bricklike consistency. After some 
weeks, during which it has been absorbing all 
the moisture it is capable of holding, plowing 
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is commenced. This is only practicable on the 
wider terraces where the buffaloes, which are kept 
for this purpose, are able to turn. The plow it- 
self is the rudest of implements ; but as its use is 
to stir up the mud at a depth of eighteen inches 
(a cubit, native measure), it is suitable enough. 
No other animal but a buffalo could draw such 
an implement in such ground; but as it natu- 
rally, whether in a tame or wild state, lives in 
marshy land, it does not seem to find any diffi- 
culty in slowly moving on with mud up to its 
hocks. On the narrower terraces the mud is dug 
up and stirred about with long-handled tools 
somewhat resembling a hoe, only very much 
larger and heavier, called ‘‘ mambaties,” in the 
use of which the Singhalese are particularly skill- 
ful. When the ground is once ready the water 
is checked and the seed sown, after which it is 
regulated with care and discretion until the 
ripening begins, when it is turned off altogether. 

In the good old days of Ceylon, when there was 
a native royalty, the life of the people depended 
upon the water supply, and the control and regu- 
lation of it was the care of the state. The pub- 
lic works were then the erection of gorgeous pal- 
aces and temples for the glory of the king and 
the priesthood, with here and there a reservoir, or 
tank, as it is locally termed, which watered thou- 
sands of acres of paddy. Some of these tanks 
are working to-day under the control of the pres- 
ent government, and the aqueducts were many 
of them the work of those old bygone tyrants, 
who in this way at least commemorated their 
reigns by something useful. The work is some- 
times a matter of marvel to our modern engineers, 
who cannot understand how, with the rude appli- 
ances that existed then, such stupendous under- 
takings could have been carried to a successful 
issue. The stones used in the masonry are often 
absolute monoliths, which could only be moved 
to-day with the best of our machinery. In those 
times, however, it did not matter if it took five 
years or fifteen to complete a work, and elephants 
and laborers innumerable were always available to 
execute the royal will. Thus, when the king de- 
sired to leave behind him a memento proportion- 
ate to his greatness, he would often decide to build 
atank. A suitable valley would be chosen, and a 
dam erected across it and aqueducts constructed, 
and then when it was completed the good deed 
would be inscribed upon the face of the living 
rock (as may be seen to this day), and the peo- 
ple would remember the benefit conferred upon 
them by this particular rajah, and forget the 
cruelties and tyrannies under which they had 
groaned so long. But alas! where are all those 
mighty works? Civil wars and rebellions, with 
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their inevitable accompaniments, pestilence and 
famine, reduced the once cnormous populations. 
Irrigation was neglected, fields lay dried up and 
waste; the jungle encroached and sprung up 
where so short a white before the golden grain 
had bent before the breeze; the glory departed ; 
and to-day ne more paddy is grown than suffices 
for the. mere requirements of the villagers, the 
enormous quantity of rice consumed by the Mala- 
bar immigrant laborers on the coffee estates being 
all imported. Some day, perhaps, there will be a 
revival of the ancient industry, and the granaries 
of Ceylon will once more be overflowing as in the 
days of yore, when the navies of Solomon traded 
with her people for apes and peacocks and gold. 
People in a temperate clime can scarcely un- 
derstand and appreciate the blessing of water. 
From the time of which it was written, ‘‘ IIe 
turned the hard rock into standing water and the 
flint stone into a springing well,” to the present 
day, the supply of it las controlled the destiny of 
the world. ‘There was an incident in the Egyp- 
tian war that recurs to me at the present moment 
that is somewhat in point. When Arabi Pasha 
was at Tel-el-Kebir awaiting the advance of the 
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British he took all possible precautions against a 
successful attack. One evening he was on the 
ramparts in company with a Mollah, or priest, a 
venerable old man who enjoyed a reputation for 
great sanctity, having lived in retirement in the 
neighboring mountains for many, many years, 
subsisting upon the gifts which the natives out 
of their poverty spared him. ‘‘See, O my fa- 
ther,” said Arabi Pasha —‘‘ see! ‘To-morrow 
night the British, those unbelieving dogs, will en- 
camp over there, by the Sweet Water Canal. But 
bitter shall it be for them, for this very day have 
I caused it to be polluted with the putrid carcasses 
of camels and cattle, so that when they drink, as 
drink they will, it shall be to their death, and the 
army that is now advancing shall before sunrise be 
overcome with the poison. Allah il Allah !” added 
the pions Arabi. But his surprise may be imag- 
ined when the Mollah turned on him with anger, 
and said: ‘‘ What! my son, hast thou done such 
a thing? Knowest thou not that gifts of God are © 
sent alike to the just andthe wicked, to the 
mighty and to those that are low? Beware how 
thou takest from man God’s greatest gift in the 
desert, water! Undo what thou hast done, lest 
evil befall thee.” And the upshot of it was that 
Arabi had to send out a gang of men, then and 
there, and clear out the obstructions which, with- 
out the least doubt, would have committed ineal- 
culable havoc with the British force. 

It was a lovely morning when three of us started 
out to shoot over some paddy fields about fifteen 
miles distant. Other fields there were closer at 
hand, but we wanted to try some fresh ground, 
and besides there was a Buddhist temple we were 
anxious to visit in the neighborhood. We were 
then living on the northern slope of the Central 
Provinee, which is entirely mountainous, and as 
we had some pretty rough country to cross, we 
made an early start, so as to reach our destination 
before the sun got too hot. It was getting light - 
as we tupped a ridge which commanded a full 
view of the low country. We, being compara- 
tively high up, enjoyed the breaking day whilst 
the distant low country lay yet in the embrace of 
night. Rapidly the east grew brighter, the clouds 
turning from crimson to gold as the sun rose 
higher and nearer the horizon; then all at once 
there came a sparkle, and the bright rays once 
more illuminated the land, tipping the mountain 
peaks with their radiance. Tar away to the north 
the dense jungle lay under a fleecy covering of 
mist, out of which here and there rose a hill, like 
a sharp rock in asea of foam, now tinged in the 
morning sun. We recognized near us Nalandi, 
from whose caverned cliffs blue pigeons occasion- 
ally visited us, affording, let me add, admirable 
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SNIPE SHOOTING IN THE RICE FIELDS. 


sport when they gave us a chance ; further away 
was Dambulla-galla, an enormous skull-shaped 
rock, celebrated for its Buddhist shrines, hol- 
lowed out in bygone ages by pious monks, and yet 
inhabited by some. Further still we could see 
Gunner’s Coigne, so named by the garrison of 
‘Trincomalee for its unmistak- 
able shape, and then the hori- 
zon melted into aerial gray 
beyond our range of vision. 
Regaining our wind, which 
had been somewhat tried by 
the pull up the hill, we started 
on again. We were well pro- 
vided for the trip, as we had 
been contemplating it for 
some time past. We each 
had a cooly carrying a box of 
clothes, etc., and a podiyan, 
a boy, to pick up game and 
make himself generally use- 
ful. We had, besides, sent 
on ahead the essentials for 
the care of the inner man, for 
although there may be many 
who are content to take just 
what they can get in the way 
of grub on occasions like this, 
we did not believe in it. I 
have tried shooting trips 
under many conditions, and 


have come to the conclusion that the more com- 
fortable you are, compatible with your cireum- 
stances, the better you enjoy yourself ; and surely 
life is full enough of hardship and toil without 
our voluntarily burdening ourselves with more. 
Adopting, therefore, this principle, our boys 
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took good care to pack up such little creature 
comforts and odds and ends that each thought 
his master would want, things insignificant in 
themselves, but which men know so well how to 
appreciate after a hard day’s work ; and whether 
your sport be in the Highlands with the luxury 
of the shooting box to fall back upon, or whether 
it be a log shanty in America, or a tent or trayel- 
-er’s bungalow in the tropics, believe me that you 
will shoot better, sleep better and feel better, 
and derive more benefit in every way, by continu- 
ing to practice those little habits of comfort and 
ease that you have insensibly acquired, and which 
all go to make up your daily life. General Wolse- 
ley’s campaign kit is said to be a toothbrush, a 
spare shirt and pair of socks; and although he is 
to be respected for his moderation, I do not sup- 
pose he has quite as much comfort as the newly 
joined sub who takes all that the regulations per- 
mit him, 

Our way lay for some distance along the side 
of the hill where we had our cattle driven for 
pasturage. The road was but a mere track worn 
out of the surface by the hoofs of the animals, 
and deepened by the heavy rains until it formed 
in many places a rut a couple of feet deep. It 
was pretty steep, and we went on making time, 
though we could scarcely help wondering what 
the return journey would be like, for fifteen hun- 
dred or two thousand feet of a climb is no joke 
at the end of a wearisome day’s tramp. On we 
went, and soon the jungle began to appear—at 
first in scattered bushes and clumps, and at last 
in an impenetrable wall of thicket interlaced 
with creepers and bound together with thorny 
shrubs that effectually dispelled any idea of wan- 
dering off the track, had one been so disposed. 
We now struck a village road which was some- 
what better, having beea in use long enough for 
all stumps or ordinary obstacles to disappear. 

The path was walled in on either side by dense 
vegetation, which prevented any circulation of 
the air. The heat, which we found intense, 
seemed, however, to suit the many forms of lower 
life that we saw on all sides of us. On the rocks 
were lizards basking in the sun, glistening like 
jewels, with here and there at the extremity of 
a branch a chameleon snapping down the flies 
and other insects which approached him, attracted 
by the brilliancy of his colors. It is remarkable 
that the female of this species is devoid of the 
power to change color, and is as humble and un- 
assuming as her lord is gorgeous and warlike, for 
the males have terrific combats, as is evinced by 
the tailless condition of many of them, Butter- 
flies floated lazily in the still, hot air—dozens of 
varieties that we had never seen before, and which 
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would have driven an entomologist crazy with ex- 
citement. Some of the swallow-tailed ones were 
perfectly lovely, but we could only pass on and 
admire them, for we had no means of guarding 
them from the ants, which would have assuredly 
carried them off had we caught any specimens, 
Now and again a mongoose or other small animal 
would run out on the path ahead of us, and 
on catching sight of our party dart back to the 
safety of the jungle; whilst birds of all colors, 
from the tiny sunbird to the golden oriole, flut- 
tered overhead. The whole walk was one of in- 
tense interest, and the most apathetic of observ- 
ers could scarcely help being attracted by the ob- 
jects around him. Some of the wild flowers were 
very lovely. The Gloriosa superba, a creeper 
with flowers like tongues of flame, appeared here 
and there, whilst the laburnumlike blossoms of 
the cassia, with its extraordinary seed pods, look- 
ing for all the world like ebony rulers, relieved 
the somewhat monotonous grecn of the jungle. 
The occasional gliding form of a snake made us 
walk somewhat carefully, for where so much 
small life exists food in plenty abounds for rep- 
tiles. 

Presently the scrub opened, and we came upon 
our first paddy (field, and as oui path lay along 
one side of it we took our guns from the podiyans 
and prepared to take advantage of anything that 
might give us a chance. The field was pretty 
well soaked with water, and although we had not 
time to walk it up properly we did not like to 
pass it by untried. It was a small, rather nar- 
row field, with numerous high terraces at fre- 
quent intervals, giving poor chances, as we were 
so often climbing step after-step. We had scarcely 
gone ten yards when ‘ Whir-r-r !” up got a snipe, 
and then another. K fired at one and missed. 
L and I divided the honors of the other, both 
having tried for it. K then retrieved his 
laurels by bagging with his left another which 
rose almost immediately. The next eight or ten 
terraces were crossed without any result, and then 
we bagged a couple of brace more, by which time 
we were at the upper end of the field. We did 
not stop, having no more time to spare, but went 
on, well satisfied with ourselves having broken 
the *‘ duck’s egg.” 

After a couple of hours’ steady walking we 
crossed a stream about forty yards wide. It was 
very shallow, barely reaching to our knees. 
K here potted a beautiful kingfisher, all 
turquoise and white. It was afterward carefully 
skinned, and went to the old country in the 
next home letter as a memento of our trip. We 
were glad to bathe our heads, as the heat was 
terrible. Anything of this sort was a relief in 
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a temperature where, after exposure, the back of 
the hand smells like scorched Jinen. 

We were about five miles from our destination, 
and were not sorry to see, by occasional glimpses 
of paddy fields here and there, that we were get- 
ting once more into cultivated land. At length, 
after a stiff pull up a rocky path, we reached a 
summit, whence, gazing down into the valley 
beyond, we saw signs of the village we were mak- 
ing for. There was no house visible anywhere, 
the dense foliage concealing all signs of habita- 
tion, the roof of a temple in the distance alone 
relieving the eye. But there were cocoanut, 
areca-nut and pittool palms, and we could hear 
the rattle of the wooden bell hung round the 
neck of some buffalo cow. Following the track, 
we passed in a little while from the jungle to 
cultivated land. First there came a patch of 
yams and sweet potatoes, and then we entered a 
clump of jak trees, whose enormous fruit hung 
suspended from the trunks and limbs, nature evi- 
dently knowing that the smaller branches were 
incapable of sustaining any such ponderous 
weight, for a large fruit will often weigh thirty 
or forty pounds. Then there were the kakko, or 
candle-nut trees, which grow around every Sin- 
ghalese village, and from which a coarse oil is ex- 
tracted. As we approached the houses we saw 
the graceful breadfruit trees, laden with fruit, 
testifying to the fertility of the soil. Who could 
gaze on such a sight without recalling Byron’s 
lines P— 

‘““The bread tree, which, without the plowshare, yields 

The unreap’d harvest of unfurrow’d fields, 
And bakes its unadulterated loaves, 

Without a furnace, in unpurchas’d groves; 
And flings off famine from its fertile breast— 
A priceless market for a gathering guest.” 


Mangoes, plantains and other fruit trees grew 
thick together, producing a gloomy way through 
which the path wound. We took off our helmets 
to enjoy the shade and the delightful breeze, 
which, blowing off the adjacent fields, bore to us 
the familiar scent of the coffee blossom. There 
was a good deal of coffee growing under the shade 
of the taller trees, flourishing with apparently 
complete freedom from the dreadful blight which 
has practically ruined the coffee industry of Cey- 
lon. We could nct, as planters, help casting a 
professional eye around and giving vent to the 
opinion that after all, perhaps, this was the best 
way, and that the hundreds of thousands of 
pounds spent annually in high cultivation was a 
mistake. Our conversation was put an end to by 
our arrival at a group of two or three houses, a 
portion of the village. The houses were built 
with mud walls and thatched roof, with generally 
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a@ pumpkin vine trailing over it. The floors were 
smooth with fresh cow dung, which, I may add, 
forms a perfectly clean, healthy surface, free from 
any unpleasant odor, and what is of great consid- 
eration, it keeps off fleas and ticks. 

Women were at work, some pounding paddy to 
get the husk off, transforming it into rice ; others 
were cooking in the veranda, over pots supported 
on three stones, the smoke finding its way out as 
best it could. Bright-eyed, copper-skinned chil- 
dren ran off from their play in pretended alarm 
at the approach of the Mahathmeyas, unwonted 
visitors in these parts, at whom their mothers and 
aunts gazed with approving smiles. All seemed 
peaceful, and naturally the thought suggested it- 
self that here at least one might find rest from 
the cares of the world. But alas for the thought ! 
The Singhalese are the most litigious of people, 
and there is scarcely a family but has, or contem- 
plates having, an interesting lawsuit with its next- 
door neighbor. Quiet and industrious, they have 
nevertheless a great idea of their rights, and a 
very little suffices to send them to a proctor who 
fattens upon their weaknesses, where a dozen 
words of advice ought to set the matter in dispute 
right. , 

We passed on, and presently the path led us to 
the edge of the paddy field which lay below us, 
and we suddenly came upon the interesting sight 
of threshing the grain. A circular place, thirty 
feet across, had been hollowed out, and in it a 
quantity of sheaves thrown, over which four or 
five buffaloes were tramping, whilst two or three 
boys kept them moving around, yelling at them- 
at the pitch of their voices. We could not help ob- 
serving that the injunction ‘‘ Muzzle not the ox 
that treadeth out thy corn” was not regarded 
here, for every time a beast took a mouthful one 
of the little drivers caught him a lick over the 
muzzle that made the clumsy animal shake bis 
great head and snort in disapproval. Here, seated 
on the bank, watching the scene, were a dozen 
villagers, and with them our grub coolies, all 
busily engaged in chewing betel and areca nut, 
and enjoying themselves to their heart’s content. 
Oh! the dark-skinned worker enjoys a loaf in the 
stn just as much as his white brother : they meet 
on common ground there, at any rate. As soon 
as we appeared they all jumped up and were at 
once tremendously active, each shouting direc- 
tions to his fellow, after the manner of his kind. 

Accompanied by our grinning escort, who fell 
to the rear, gossiping with our podiyans, we pro- 
ceeded to the place selected for us to stay in. 
L— and I, who employed Singhalese boys, had 
sent them on ahead to make provision for our 
coming. This they had found no difficulty in 
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doing, and had secured comfortable quarters for 
us. A single-roomed hut, clean and airy, awaited 
us, and with our camp beds and a hammock we 
anticipated a pleasant time of it. An improvised 
table of boards, covered with a snowy cloth with 
the paraphernalia for breakfast, reminded us that 
we were very hungry. 

Every village boasts of one or two excellent 
bathing places, for the Singhalese are a very 
cleanly race. If no natural stream exists water 
is brought from the aqueduct to a spout formed 
from a section of a kittool palm, arranged so that 
the torrent shall fall upon the head of the bather 
standing beneath it. The spout we patronized 
was very prettily situated. It was in a ravine, 
overshadowed by a noble tamarind tree, through 
whose delicate, acacialike foliage the sunshine 
shimmered, robbed of all its fierceness. A rough 
rubble wall and a plantain grove gave the spot 
complete privacy. Under such conditions one 
could pass the hot hours of the day in great com- 
fort, and after enjoying ourselves here we re- 
turned to our quarters to partake of the break- 
fast which our boys had prepared for us. 
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How good everything was! Apart from our ap- 
petites, which made us keenly appreciative of all, 
it was the very freshness of the food which con- 
stituted its greatest charm. The vegetables were 
probably just pulled from the garden an hour 
ago, the fish caught that morning in the stream 
a quarter of a mile away, and the rice fresh from 
the threshing floor. his last was very different 
from the stuff we buy here. Each grain was 
fat and bursting like a new potato, not bleached 
white, but with a delicate piece of the reddish 
under skin adhering to it. And then the fruit— 
oranges, not yellow, but a pale green, just plucked 
from the tree, while a pineapple fit for the Queen 
reminded us that we had often heard that a Sin- 
ghalese village was the best place to find such 
fruit. During our stay here we lived on the 
produce of the chase, snipe and pigeons, served 
in many ways. Curry of course played a promi- 
nent part in the menu; and there in its native 
home curry is curry, not merely a stew with a 
yellow powder sprinkled in it, but a composition 
of savory meat sucht as Abraham loved. I really 
believe that the love of curry is at the bottom of 
the longing of all Anglo-Indians to return to the 
land of their sojourning. The insipid cookery of 
the North palls upon the palate accustomed for 
long years to the seasoning of a deft chef, to 
whom cookery is an art not to be excelled by any 
Frenchman. 

Toward the cool of the afternoon we prepared 
to start out again. We knew that there were a 
good many leeches, and prepared for them ac- 
cordingly. These little pests are one of the draw- 
backs of shooting in the hill country of Ceylon. 
No thicker than a darning needle at first, they in 
a very few moments distend themselves with the 
blood of their victim to the size of an olive, when 
they drop off ; and then comes the irritation of the 
bite, which itches intolerably. People with poor 
blood suffer very much from the after effects, 
their limbs swelling up and ulcerating. The best 
thing is to wear leech gaiters, that is, stockings 
made of cotton cloth pulled on over the socks 
and tied tight under the knee. These will effect- 
ually keep them off, and they do not often climb 
higher. Thus guarded, and with our cartridge 
bags well filled, we started out, accompanied by 
our podiyans. The sport was excellent. Of 
course we missed a number of birds, but then we 
bagged a good many. In line we marched up 
the first field we came to, carefully working it, 
leaving not a terrace untried. Every few minutes 
a bird would get up, and one or another of us 
would get a shot at it. The podiyans carried each 
a snipe stick, that is, a slat with a slit cut down 
the middle of it longitudinally, into which by a 
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circular opening at one end they slipped a bird 
as picked up, the slit just fitting its slender neck, 
the larger head preventing it from escaping. 
After a couple of hours in this we struck across 
for a small field about a mile off, which we 
reached bya track through the jungle. The sun 
was getting low, and we rather hurried over the 
ground, thereby, perhaps, losing several shots we 
ought to have taken; but as we intended revisit- 
ing the locality wedid not mind very much. The 
birds were fairly tame and rose well in the dis- 
tance, and if they escaped, settled not so far off 
but that we could take them in our line of march. 

There is rather a curious fact which has donbt- 
less attracted the attention of most sportsmen, 
that some paddy fields have a discoloration in the 
water, evidently due to a deposit of ferruginous 
matter, which, indeed, can be seen adhering to 
the stalks and roots of plants growing in it in rusty 
scum and sediment; and wherever this is appar- 
ent snipe are conspicuous by their absence. I 
suppose that the mineral matter destroys the food 
of the snipe; but be this as it may, however 
promising a field may otherwise look, it is labor 
thrown away to walk it over if showing signs of 
this rust. . 

It was dark when we reached home, pretty well 
satisfied with our labors, and after getting rid 
of the result of the afternoon’s wading, we 
donned our pyjamas, when we 
were ready for dinner. The 
meal over, each retired to his 
couch, where amid curling 
clouds of smoke we whiled 
the cvening away, cheered 
with just a ‘wee drappie” 
to keep off rheumatism. How 
pleasant it is to be in company 
with others where conversa- 
tion requires no effort, but 
sustains itself in an easy man- 
ner without flagging !—some- 
thing peculiar, I take it, to the 
male sex in their after-dinner 
moments, when at peace with 
all the world. 

We were much interested 
in the strange articles hanging 
around us on the smooth 
walls, These, by the by, were 
of mud, but whitened with a 
wash of a certain clay which 
abounds there, and known 
as ‘‘kirri-mettia” (literally, 
milky earth), the true name 
of which, however, is, I be- 
lieve, kaolin. The owner of 
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the house was a man who had evidently gath- 
ered many things around him which would natu- 
rally make him of importance in the eyes of his 
friends. Jirst, there was his gun, a double-bar- 
relled No. 10, with which, doubtless, he did a lot 
of potting. Then there was a fishing net, with 
mesh and skein for repairing it. ‘Then a couple 
of ancient spears, with artistically shaped heads 
and painted shafts, for usc, doubtless, in religious 
festivals and processions. Also a tomtom, upon 
which probably he was a skillful performer ; and 
besides this, a flute, or flageolct, made of bamboo, 
the notes of which are so often heard around a 
village. This instrument was pierced on a minor 
scale, as we found on trying it. It has been as- 
serted that all uncivilized races have their music 
in the minor key, and that the major is a sign of 
development beyond their capacity. Whether 
this be true or not I cannot say, but. I recall 
certain native airs in a minor key which I have 
often heard, and which sounded very pretty in 
the distance on a still evening. 

The next morning, before we were up, a villager, 
who had been drawing toddy from the kittool 
palms visited us with a chattyful. This so-called 
toddy is really the sap of the tree, which -is 
destined by nature to nourish and develop the 
flower and fruit. Man, however, diverts it to his 
own use. He climbs up the tree, chooses a bud, 
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or spathe, before it opens, slices off the tip, bends 
it down, and hangs under it an earthen pot, or 
chatty, into which the sap drips. This he collects 
twice a day. Squirrels, ants, bats and flying foxes 
all, however, demand a toll upon the chatty, and 
sometimes get drowned, or break the chatty in 
their endeavors to escape after having fallen in. 
Drawn fresh from the palm, toddy is very refresh- 
ing; kept a little while, it acquires a briskness ap- 
proaching ginger beer; and finally, when allowed 
to ferment, yields a most intoxicating liquor 
known as arrack, a very large quantity of which is 
produced in the country, and upon which the 
government naturally levies a royalty. 

In the present instance the toddy, or “ telégé,” 
as it is called, was harmless enough, and we found 
a long draught of it particularly refreshing after 
the close, hot night, for a native house is not built 
with a view to ventilation. 

By the time we were dressed the boys had coffee 
ready for us, and with some of the native cakes 
hot from the pan, with the accompaniment of 
bananas, or plantains, as we call them out there, 
we were ready to sturt once more. There was a 
large field close by which we knew would occupy 
the’most of our time that morning, and this we 
reached by following the aqueduct to the place 
whence it left the stream, on the other side of 

_ which was our ground. We were not disap- 
pointed ; the birds were plenty, and we shot well. 
This time we varied our bag somewhat by the ad- 
dition of a few doves, and hearing a great chat- 
tering a quarter of a mile off, where some huge, 
dead trees rose above the surrounding scrub, we 
went up to them, and secured half a dozen parro- 
quets. It sounds rather murderous to talk of 
shooting these birds, but they are extremely hard 
to hit, and delicious in curry. They are of a 
bright green, with a scarlet-and-black ring round 
the necks and a scarlet patch on the wings. They 
make capital pets and are easily taught to speak, 


though I do not think that they are capable of 


acquiring a very extensive vocabulary, as does the 
African parrot, for instance. 

We were now not very far from the Buddhist 
temple we had seen the previous day from the 
summit of the hill, and we proceeded to put into 
execution our project of visiting it. It certainly 
formed a very pretty picture, though, owing to 
the trees which surrounded it, it was difficult to 
get more than a glimpse of it from any direction. 
Of course there was the sacred bo tree in front, 
claimed to have been grown from the celebrated 
one which still flourishes at Anurajapoora, the 
identical one which it is claimed overshadowed 
Gautama Buddha as he preached to the multi- 
tude. The peculiarity of the bo tree is the shape 
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of its leaves, which, almost circular, suddenly 
taper into an elongated point that is susceptible 
to the faintest movement in the air. As a nat- 
ural consequence it is never without some motion, 
the long points quivering on one side of the tree 
or the other. The pious Buddhists attribute this 
to the all-pervading presence of the founder of 
their creed, who thus signifies the pleasure he de- 
rived from the original tree. Near at hand to 
the bo tree was a banyan ; in fact, these two trees 
are always seen in juxtaposition in the vicinity 
of a temple, and are inseparably connected in the 
minds of most people with Buddhistic remains. 
There is scarcely a dagoba but has one or two sa- 
cred trees around it, their leaves forever tremu- 
lous, as if whispering to mankind the great truths 
they once heard from the lips of the reformer of - 
his age. 

Further away was a splendid talipot palm in 
full blossom, which happens but once, and then 
only after the growth of a century, after which, 
when the fruit ripen and fall to the ground, the 
tree withers and decays, its task completed. The 
blossoms are simply gigantic feathery plumes, the 
most graceful things that can be imagined. Of 
course there is a heavy perfume, as nature, on 
such a scale, demands the assistance of insects 
in fertilization, and innumerable bees pass to 
and fro laden with their luscious load. We had 
a good opportunity of judging of the size of some 
of the fanlike leaves of this palm, which were 
fully ten feet across. Every priest has a section 
of one of these leaves carried behind him, by one 
of his attendants, for protection from sun or rain ; 
aud nothing could be better suited for the pur- 
pose. 

Outside the temple was a building*erected for 
the accommodation of native visitors. It con- 
sisted of a roof, simply supported by pillars, but 
well and substantially built. The timbers were 
all heavy, and of a dark, close-grained wood, and 
carved with a skill that was surprising. The 
general design was a representation of Buddha in 
the three attitudes, with an elaborate scrollwork 
around. One or two villagers sat here, having 
with them presents for the priests, who are prac- 
tically dependent upon the worshipers for their 
support. Here were paddy, rice, different sorts 
of eatables prepared from the new rice, curds and 
whey, fruits of various sorts, besides vegetables of 
many kinds. It must be remembered that Bud- 
dhism teaches vegetarianism, and priests are for- 
bidden to eat animal food in any shape that de- 
mands the taking of life. 

We mounted the veranda by massive stone steps, 
and were met by a young priest, whom we asked 
politely to be permitted to look over the temple. 
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He asked us to wait a little whilst he consulted 
his superior, and pending his return we examined 
with great interest the frescoes upon the outer 
walls. It was difficult to say how old these were, 
but some showed signs of having been renewed 
in places. The artist had indulged his fancy in 
depicting various phases of the moon and astro- 
nomical phenomena, combinations which, though 
conveying no meaning to the uninitiated, doubt- 
less stood for much with those versed in the sci- 
ence of the stars ; and it is well known that many 
of the Buddhist priests are learned astrologers. 
Some of them are renowned for casting horo- 
scopes, and among families of the higher castes 
their skill is called into requisition at the birth of 
the eldest son. 

Presently the young priest returned, and said 
that we were at liberty to enter, and proceeded to 
show us the way. We left our guns and game 
outside in charge of the podiyans, as it would 
have been scarcely in accord with the doctrine 
of ‘‘ Thou shall take no life in any shape whatso- 
ever” to have conveyed death-dealing weapons 
within the sacred precincts. 

Following our guide, we entered a large hall, 
dimly lighted by the door by which we entered ; 
and here we seemed to leave the world and its 
cares behind us. We stood within a temple rep- 
resenting a faith of twenty-four centuries, the 
acme of which was Nirvana, rest, and with 
which all things were made to harmonize. All 
was still. The subdued light, the carved pillars 
but indistinctly seen, and above all the absolute 
silence, broken only by the unhallowed obtrusive- 
ness of our footsteps, impressed us with a feeling 
of solemnity. We spoke in low whispers, our 
guide moving before us with absolute noiseless- 
ness, we following him, pausing here and there 
to admire and examine the many strange things 
we beheld there. Ilere we saw the banners and 
tomtoms, spears, howdahs and canopies used in 
the procession which takes place in August, when 
the temples of the whole country send their relics 
and representatives to the town of Kandy to at- 
tend the great festival of the Perahara. In one 
long, gloomy room was a magnificent recumbent 
statue of Buddha, colossal in size, carved out of 
a single stone. It was a splendid piece of work. 
The features, which the sculptors always repro- 
duce with wonderful fidelity, were exactly the 
same as all other statues of Buddha—large, per- 
fect in regularity, and bearing upon them the 
imprint of Eternal Peace, the Nirvana to which 
he is claimed to have attained. In another hall 
was a second similar statue, but in a sitting post- 
ure; and the third we afterward saw was upright, 
the right hand raised to the shoulder. These 
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are the three postures in which Buddha is always 
represented, and they are meant to indicate the 
three phases of his existence—Preaching, Medita- 
tion, and Nirvana, rest. Smaller images, repro- 
ductions of the others, were not wanting, and 
seemed to be all over the place. 

As far as we could judge, the temple was built 
in a rectangle, with a courtyard in the middle, 
in the centre of which stood the inner temple, or 
sanctum sanctorum. We stood in the yard, want- 
ing to enter this, the guide, however, apparently 
hesitating, when there appeared upon the scene 
a group of six or seven priests, one of whom was 
apparently the chief priest, judging by the defer- 
ence that was shown him. He was a very old 
man, with a kind, benign expression. L » who 
spoke Singhalese like a book, approached him 
with the courteous salutation, offered to none but 
such a one as himself, ‘‘ Aibowan, Unansé.” 

The old man seemed surprised to hear these 
words from an alien, and acknowledged them in 
a few words, and then seemed to take a great de- 
light in asking L many and various questions, 
the replies to which seemed to interest him and 
his followers very much. I suppose that a visit 
such as ours was of very rare occurrence, andthe 
old man’s natural curiosity was aroused. Pres- 
ently he asked us if we were much interested in 
what we had seen, and upon receiving a suitable 
reply seemed gratified at the importance with 
which it vested his beloved temple, and told one 
of his priests to bring one of the Bana-potha, sa- 
cred books, for our inspection. Had we not been 
told what it was I doubt whether we should ever 
have identified it, for it was a curious-looking ob- 
ject. Imagine a number of sheets of beaten gold, 
each about ten inches long by two and a half wide. 
These were inscribed in Pali, the mother of all 
tongues, the characters being beautifully engraved, 
doubtless the work of some ascetic priest. The 
covers of the book were also apparently of gold, 
very much thicker than the leaves, and incrusted 
with rubies and other precious stones. The whole 
arrangement was kept together by a silken cord, 
which pierced the book in two places. Altogether 
the idea seemed to strike us that we had got hold 
of something from the Valley of Delights, in which 
Aladdin found himself with the aid of his won- 
derful lamp. The weight of the book was very 
great, and its value intrinsically, I should say, 
enormous. 

After enjoying our admiration the old man 
conducted us into the sanctum, which, after cross- 
ing the courtyard, we entered by a high flight of 
steps. Here a curtain of some rich material 
barred the way, and on being pulled aside re- 
vealed a dark room, the atmosphere of which was 
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heavy with odors. As our eyes became accustomed 
to the gloom we saw at the end a shrine, before 
which a priest was prostrated in prayer. A brazen 
lamp hung suspended from the ceiling, shedding 
a faint light around. There was evidently a good 
deal of sandalwood about, and the offerings of 
flowers, which lay in front and on either side of 
the shrine, gave forth a perfume that, delightful 
at first, became after a little while oppressive to 
all but Oriental senses. ‘There appeared to be a 
good deal of ornamentation abont the place, but 
unfortunately we could not discern yery well what 
it was like, and presently retired. 

Upon regaining the courtyard we noticed that 
the caves of the centre building were decked with 
little baskets of rice straw, plaited in such a way 
that the heads of grain hung down outside, in- 
tact, forming an ornamental fringe. These, we 
learned, were the baskets in which the first fruits 
of the harvest were brought as offerings ; not that 
the quantity thus brought was great, but that it 
was simply a recognition of the right of the tem- 
ple to the produce of the fields. 

Accompanied by the high priest and his at- 
tendants, we regaincd the veranda, where we found 
that some fruit had been brought for our refresh- 
ment; koorembeys, drinking cocoanuts, each con- 
taining probably over a pint of clear, refreshing 
fluid, most delightful on a hot day; plantains 
and jaggery, little cakes of sugar prepared from 
the kittool palin. 

Whilst we sat there L asked the high priest 
how it was that Buddhism permitted the worship 
of graven images, things without sense, the work 
of men’s hands. ‘Ah!’ replied the old man, 
“it is of the ignorant you speak. We do not 
worship the form of Buddha, but the truth which 
Buddha taught us. The poor villagers whom you 
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have seen in adoration of the stone know no bet- 
ter; they could not be made to understand the 
true nature of things; and in order that they 
should believe at all, they must have something 
tangible, something that they can see and re- 
alize.” Ihave heard a similar reason given by 
other religionists for the use of emblems. 

And so we parted from our kind entertainer, 
leaving him to his meditation and exposition of 
Buddha’s doctrine. Years have rolled by since 
then, and doubtless he has by now attained the 
blessing of Nirvana. 

Many were the fields we tramped over tliat 
day, of all sizes and in all conditions. Some were 
but patches, others vast expanses; some dry and 
hard, still offering reward to the gleaner, and 
others so wet and soft that walking was almost 
impossible. In some we fired until our gun bar- 
rels were too hot for us to hold, and in otheis we 
found nothing but sandpipers and kokas (white 
cranes). The hottest hours of the day we spent 
near a stream, eating some fruit and native cakes 
which our podiyans procured from a neighboring 
village, and when it grew cool we resumed our 
way, shooting and smoking, and keeping always 
in front of us a certain distant peak, under tho 
shadow of which we knew our bungalows lay. 
The last two hours’ work was terribly stiff, and 
when at last we struck the unaccustomed luxury 
of a made road, after climbing a track some fif- 
teen hundred feet nearly straight on end, we felt 
thankful, and reached home in good time, wel- 
comed by our delighted dogs, who divided their 
attention between ourselves and the game our 
podiyans carried ; and finally, our destination 
reached, we drank in deep draughts of foaming 
Bass to our next trip snipe shooting among 
Singhalese villages. 


BABY ELEPHANT'S BREAK. 


“om, DEAR ME!’ SHE EXCLAIMED, 


‘I CAN NEVER DO THIS DREADFUL BUSINESS PROPERLY.’ ” 


A. HISTRIONIC. ARTIFICE, 


By CHAMPION BIssELL. . 


WE were to play a one-night stand at Helio- 
gabalus, the shire town of Jefferson County, State 
of Illinouri. Our manager did not as a rule favor 
one-night stands, bat an exception had been made 
in the case of this town. 

Our train was delayed by the overflow of a 
river, and we arrived at IILcliogabalus at mid- 
night. I was awakened very early in the morn- 
ing by one of the hotel chambermaids, who bore 
a message that a lady insisted on seeing me on 
very urgent business. I reproved the abigail for 
such an untimely interruption of the slumber of 
a belated and tired traveler, telling her also that 
I knew no lady in the town, and that, whoever 
she was, she must wait at least until Thad had my 
sleep out and had breakfast. But the unknown 
was at the door, and in a plaintive tone called out 
to me: 
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‘“©Oh, my dear Miss Star, do not say No! I 
must see you, and at once. Oh, do not refuse 
me !” 

To say that amazement on me sat, as the Ghost 
remarked about Hamlet’s mother, would be a mild 
form of expression. 

I whispered to the maid : 

“Do you know the person ? 
right mind ?” 

«Yes, mum,” answered the girl to both ques- 
tions. ‘‘It’s Miss Letitia Underwood ; quite a 
tony family, miss, and she do write beautiful 
poems for our newspaper. And she would come 
up behind me unbeknownst. Indeed I couldn’t 
help it,,except by main strength.” 

“Well, show her in,” said I; ‘‘ you needn’t 
wait.” 

I need not take especial pains to describe Miss 
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Underwood’s personal appearance. You have 
seen thousands of just such young women, averag- 
ing twenty-five years of age, having passable com- 
plexions, passable figures, and being in all re- 
spects passable. It would be a poor joke to add 
that this is why they are so often passed by wheu 
“* Calebs ” is ‘‘in search of a wife.” 

After begging pardon for her intrusion until 
apology became tiresome, she came to the object 
of her call at the unearthly hour of 7 a.m. of a 
February morning. 

«Your bills were up, you know,” she said, ‘‘ for 
last night, in ‘The Lady of Lyons.’ Well, it was 
quite a disappointment to some of our people ; 
although, owing to the dreadful state of the 
roads, your advance sale was not to be boasted of.” 
(This fact had been wired to us at our last stop- 
ing place.) ‘So of course you will have to be 
billed over again before noon, and a fresh an- 
nouncement made in our afternoon paper, which 
gives us the last New York and Chicago news. 
This inspired me with an idea, and l’ve hardly 
slept a wink all night, from my anxiety to get 
your views on it. You must know,” she contin- 
ued, coloring, ‘‘that there is a young gentleman 
in our town of whom I think a great deal more 
than he knows of, or perhaps suspects, but not 
more than he deserves; for, indeed, he is a gent 
of most superior qualities, and quite literary, too, 
although occupying a position in Loom & Shut- 
tle’s dry-goods emporium, where he manages the 
silk counter, and gets a salary by no means equal 
to his real deservings. Oh! one of nature’s no- 
blemen, although his father failed as a whisky 
distiller in Peoria. And he composes such lovely 
poetry for our newspaper, over the signature of 
S. Borthlous.” 

*“<Tsn’t that his real name ?” I asked, inno- 
cently. 

“Oh, dear, no! Perhaps,” she went on, “ you 
never read my little volume of poems entitled, 
‘Soul Throbs, and Other Poems, by a Pensive 
Maiden,’ published in 12mo, at the office of the 
Heliogabalus Clarion ?” 

“‘T have not had that good fortune,” siid I. 
*©You see, what with my traveling, and duties, 
and now and then a new play to learn, I haven’t 
much time to read poetry.” 

“Well, I’ll send you a eopy, and some more 
for your friends. But you may judge of the deli- 
cate compliment he meant to pay me when I ask 
you to notice that if you take his signature and 
read it backward you will see that it comes just 
as near making ‘Soul Throbs’ as any letters 
could without exactly being too pointedly accu- 
rate. Oh, it was so delicately done ! 

“So I think he admires my talents, and that 
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he really loves me, but he is painfully shy ; and 
another thing, he is positively a fanatic on the 
subject of theatricals, and his boarding-house 
landlady has told me that he has often said to 
her in confidence that he would never marry 
anybody except an actress, or some lady who had 
shown her abilities on the stage, even if only for 
once. Actresses are such splendid specimens of 
female loveliness and perfection, he says. And 
then, if a business man fails, trade being mighty 
uncertain in Western towns, there is his wife’s 
salary to fall back upon—maybe an engagement 
for the husband also, even if in an humble part 
at only living wages. But the glory of being the 
husband of an actress is the main thing. 

“Such were his words, as I am told, and they 
endear him to me all the more—even if at times 
I have felt hopeless about becoming the object of 
his affections. How I love to look upon that 
young gent I do not dare to tell you! How 
many hours haye I passed sitting at the counter 
in his department, tumbling over the silks, just 
for the sake of being near him, of gazing on him, 
of hearing him say, ‘ That’s a sweetly pretty 
shade, Miss Underwood, and would suit your 
style to a IT,’ and such things! They are not 
much to repeat; but when he says them, oh, my ! 
Of course he has to wait on other customers some- 
times, and then I could cry. Sometimes, when 
one of the firm looks not wholly pleased at my 
handling the goods so much, I buy a pattern. I 
have enough unused patterns at home to start a 
dressmaker’s parlors. 

“When his employers criticise his habit of 
writing poetry at his counter, and often using the 
white paper silk wrappers for that purpose, he 
replies: ‘The Muse brings customers to this 
counter. I have hoisted your sales twenty per 
cent. over the former gent you had here, and you 
know it.? And so itis. I could name several of 
our young girls who are just wild over the object 
of my affection—the mean things !—and they hang 
around his counter in the most unladylike man- 
ner, fairly flinging themselves at his head. But 
they can’t get him. He will marry nobody but 
an actress, or one who has shone on the stage.” 

Being somewhat amused and also puzzled with 
this narration, I said : 

‘« And is it the object of this call to bring about 
a union between this gentleman and me, and thus 
thwart the designs of those other young women 2” 

““Oh, no, not for worlds, miss : and that brings 
me to myerrand. Why, he has already offered 
himself, by letter, to every actress of any note 
that has ever come into the town. Of course, he 
never gets any answers, and he thinks his letters 
never reach their addresses. Now, to bring about 
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a crisis, I want to play your part of Pauline Des- 
chapelles to-night.” 

‘* Impossible !” I exclaimed, startled almost out 
of bed. 

“Oh, but I must. Listen. I know the part 
—the lines, as you call them. I know just how 
Pauline behaves ; I’ve seen the play here, and in 
Peoria and Chicago. Tl go right off to the ed- 
itor and have the announcement printed that, in 
consequence of your indisposition and fatigue, 
our talented young townswoman—that’s me—has 
kindly consented to take your part. Our Opera 
House seats one thousand. The box office has 
sold only fifty tickets so far. The roads are so 
awful that the farmers won’t come in unless on 
free tickets. I’ve got a thousand dollars saved, 
and I'll buy a thousand tickets—that’s the whole 
house, gallery and all. And I'll go through the 
rehearsal while I have agents distributing the 
tickets. Of course, a proscenium box for Mr. Car- 
rickson—that’s his name. And I'll play Pauline 
to-night, and receive an offer of marriage to-mor- 
row from the hero of my dreams. If he don’t pro- 
pose, after the play is over, I’ll send him a note 
in the morning that I am going off with your 
company as the next leading lady, and that mus¢ 
fetch him. Now, mayn’t I see your manager ?” 

“ Miss Underwood, there is no law against see- 
ing managers. Your plan seems to me utterly im- 
practicable ; but let me finish my nap, no matter 
what you do.” 

When I came down to breakfast, two hours 
later, I found our manager wrestling with the 
usual fried steak and Rio coffee of the rural Boni- 
face. He said to me, as I sat down at his side: 

‘© Who is this escaped lunatic whom you sent 
down to me ?” 

**T sent nobody down to you. Let us start in 
fair and square. You doubtless refer to a call 
made on you by a Miss Underwood.” 

“T do.” 

“« Did she make you a proposition ?” 

*‘ She did, and I accepted it.” 

‘Goodness gracious !” I exclaimed. ‘‘ Well, 
you must be answerable for the consequences.” 

«The consequences so far are favorable. Here 
are ten one-hundred-dollar bills which our treas- 
ury will gladly accommodate, and which remark, 
in eloquent tones (since money talks, you know), 
*This-company may now laugh railroad ties to 
scorn.” Miss Underwood holds every ticket for 
the house to-night, boxes and all; and she says 
she will have lads distributing them all round the 
country before eleven o’clock, on ponies. She is 
going to paper all the storekeepers, doctors, law- 
yers, teachers, and even the ministers. This aft- 
ernoon’s Clarion will announce that, ‘owing to 
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the sudden indisposition of Miss Star, the part of 
Pauline will be taken by our lovely and accom- 
plished townswoman, Miss Letitia Underwood, 
whose readings in social circles have won for her 
such deserved applause among her friends. The 
dramatic world will yet recognize the genius of 
the gifted authoress of ‘‘Soul Throbs.”’ How 
does it strike you ?” 

“With paralysis, paresis, petrifaction—every- 
thing! I don’t believe she can act a little bit.” 

“‘Not necessary. We are not resporsible for 
her.” 

«‘ And what becomes of me ?” 

“Why, you must ‘Tie up the knocker, say 
I’m sick,’ etc., as Pope sings.” 

“Of course, being very seriously indisposed, I 
mustn’t be in evidence. But I certainly must 
see the creature rehearse.” 

“That she has arranged for. Nobody like a 
Iunatic for cunning arrangements. You are to 
be bundled over to the Opera House in a hack, 
and sit in the wings enveloped in shawls while she 
goes through the business. You are to steer her 
in her lines; in short, qualify her to split the 
ears and charm the hearts of the ruralists to- 
night, who will assemble in force. They haven’t 
had such a pudding in years. The lady herself 
says the transaction exhausts all her savings, al- 
though the old man is well enough off, and can 
give her more if she needs it.” 

**T don’t see any way out of it,” I said; “but 
all the same, I consider it a most extraordinary 
piece of business.” 

“So do I,” responded the manager. ‘ But 
don’t look at me in that tone of voice, as if the 
end of the world were positively announced, and 
you not ready for the snap. The main point is 
that there has been the most successful country 
theatre take on record: and you are not responsi- 
ble for anything. Get through with the rehearsal, 
then stay at home all day, and evening too, unless 
you want to go to the show czcog. and see the 
fun.” : 

“Oh, Pll go incog.,” I replied. “I wouldn’t 
miss the new Pauline for anything. And people 
are so accustomed to novelties in the show busi- 
ness, they crave them to such an extent, that 
perhaps this innovation of a night won't disrupt 
the whole tramework of the dramatic universe.” 

At eleven o’clock the company was assembled 
for rehearsal on the somewhat chilly stage of the 
Opera House. Seated at one of the wings, en- 
veloped from head to foot in wraps, as was fitting 
a& person who was announced already, on the 
posters that had just been pasted all over the 
town, as dangerously ill, I watched the struggles 
of the fair Letitia to conquer her lines, and those 
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of Deschappetles pére, and Claude, to keep from 
langhing their heads off while the ambitious ama- 
teur attempted to portray ambition, love, pride 
and mortification, as exemplified in the heroine of 
Bulwer’s somewhat tawdry drama. As the play 
progressed she became hysterical, and finally, 
breaking down altogether, ran over to me, and 
fairly fell at the side of my chair. 

“© Oh, dear me!” she exclaimed, ‘‘I never can 
do this dreadful business properly, and I know 
the andience will guy me.” 

«* Don’t ery,” was my answer. ‘ You are billed 
for the part, and to all intents and purposes you 
shall play it.” 

“* Tlow ?” 

“‘Vicariously,” I replied. (I had seen this word 
sometimes used with great effect, and I judged 
that it would calm Miss Underwood's excitement 
in the same manner in which the old lady’s nerves 
at camp meeting were calmed by the preacher’s 
rendering of ‘* Mesopotamia — Mesopotamia.’’) 
«‘ Vicariously.” 

«°That is——” 

“People in this town don’t know me, so that I 
can’t disguise myself, my dear; I'll play the part 
in your name.” 

«But they know me.” 

“*My dear woman, I can hit off your style as 
easily as possible. The whole business will only 
be child’s play to me. What is our profession here 
for, at any rate, unless to imitate—to transfuse 
ourselves into the identities of others? Yes, this 
evening I will be the authoress of ‘Soul Throbs, 
and Other Poems’; and while I listen to the ut- 
terances of Claude and exclaim; ‘Oh, like the 
bee upon the flower I hang upon the honey of 
thy eloquent lips !’ and words of like effect, I will 
do execution with my eyes, which shall exactly re- 
semble yours, on the person of your Mr. What’s- 
his-name ; so that he shall be brought to your 
feet next morning, or, rather, to-morrow evening, 
after the closing of the shutters of his empo- 
rium.” 

**Oh, will you—can yon ?” 

“Why, yes, and without any trouble, And 
what’s more, Ill tell every member of the com- 
pany to keep mum; and I'll pass the word to the 
orchestra; and the ghost shall cease to walk, in 
the case of any one of our company who shall give 
the snap away. And you shall stay in the dress- 
ing room to-night; but be careful as to this: as 
soon as the performance is over get into your 
carriage, closely muffled up, and be driven rapidly 
home, and go to bed in an excited state, and have 
your doctor sent for, and be prescribed a nervine, 
and go through with a great to-do of exhaustion 
from excessive sensibility. Ze will hear of this, 
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and it will spur him on to more cager pursnit of 
the treasure which, it seems, he is disposed to 
neglect.” 

“Oh, will it, do you think ? And can you do 
all you say ? And won’t the public find ont the 
deception ?” 

«Tt will, and I can, and they won’t,” I replied, 
in a breath. ‘* Besides. the public enjoy being 
humbugged, if they don’t know it at the time and 
if it don’t hurt ’em any. Then, too, the audience 
get really better than you promiscd them, because, 
between ourselves, and without boasting, I can 
play Pauline a good deal better than you can.” 

“Why, I can’t make out to play it at all! I 
thought I could, and now I find I can’t.” 

“Well,” said I, beginning to be a trifle tired 
of the young woman’s mannerisms, ‘‘]et us come 
right down to details. You go home and stay 
there, taking your lines to con over as a matter of 
form. Come back here at half-past seven with 
just as much publicity as possible. You will be 
watched for at the stage door; well, put yourself 
in evidence to the fullest extent. The public 
then will never suspect the pious fraud which we 
are about to perpetrate. As for me, I’ll come in 
without being seen, and Pazline will be played 
by Letitia Underwood just as effectually as if I 
were you and you really me.” 

IIaving absorbed these instructions, the lady 
obeyed them to the letter. She had herself driven 
up to the stage door with a great clatter, and hay- 
ing entered, made a pronounced show of going 
over the ‘‘ properties” to see that they were all in 
order. During the progress of the drama she sat 
in my dressing room, and kept giving me advice 
as to how to play straight at the party in the right 
prosceninm box, without, however, getting too 
close to him, so that her identity might be 
doubted. So when Pauline fainted and fell over 
the kitchen table in the Melnotte cottage, accord- 
ing to the traditions, I took care to have the table 
at a good distance from Mr. Carrickson, who did 
indeed watch me with much intentness and a 
somewhat puzzled expression of face. 

The house was packed, and the applause was 
tremendous. ‘Town pride was up in arms in all 
its strength ; and if you want to know. what local 
feeling is you must go West. 

The curtain fell; and in a few minutes loud 
cheers and the rattle of wheels up the side street 
told me that the supposed heroine of the evening 
had put her exit very much in evidence, and that 
the nefarious scheme of entrapping a male heart 
by histrionic artifice had in its first act been a 
success. Before we parted for the night, and 
probably forever, Miss Underwood agreed to for- 
ward me a copy of the next day’s Clarion, in 
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which she said she was sure of a column notice ; 
and ‘* Besides,” she added, ‘if I know where you 
are at the time, I hope at an early date to express 
you a box of my wedding cake.” 

Getting back to the hotel incog., I left Helio- 
gabalus in the early gloom of a dismal morning, 
and two days after, at Chicago, a copy of the 
Clarion reached me. Sure enough, there was a 
full column of Jaudation of ‘* our talented towns- 
woman, who at one bound has leaped to the sum- 
mit of dramatic fame, and achieved a triumph 
worthy to be enrolled with those of a Siddons 
or a Cushman.” You know how the local press 
writer gushes when he is allowed to let himself 
loose. ‘*‘ Although confessedly a novice, the lady, 
as if by intuition, grasped all the strong points of 
the thrilling drama of ‘The Lady of Lyons,’ gave 
full scope to the opportunities of its situations, 
and presented an enraptured audience with the 
most brilliant Pauline ever portrayed on the 
American stage. ‘To say that our fair towns- 
woman received an ovation would be but a mild 
ang halfway expression. The applause was fran- 
tic, tremendous, irrepressible, and yet not un- 
warranted. Many of our rural yeomanry who were 
present fairly shouted, so great was their enthusi- 


asm when Pauline was finally redeemed.” 
* * * 3 * * 


Letter of the alleged Pauline : 


“ Pavace Horer, Cutcaco, April —, 18—. 

‘“My Dear Miss Star: How shall I ever thank you 
enough? Your plan, my plan, our plan, was a complete 
success ; more, if possible. There is a big box of wedding 
cake on the way to you by express. Oh, we had a splen- 
did wedding—three bridesmaids, all of them just radiant 
in white satin; and the bridegroom too stately and digni- 
fied for anything, with the mayor for best man. I mustn’t 
forget to tell you that he isn’t that poor Mr. Carrickson, 
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after all. No; better things than that were in store for me. 
Why, it is no less than Judge Schweincleaver, the most 
eminent jurist of Jefferson County. The judge called at 
pa’s house the very next morning at eleven o'clock. He 
said : ‘ Miss Underwood, I have long admired yon without 
letting my feelings become known to you, fearing a re- 
fusal, and also that your heart might not be readily be- 
stowed on a widower of only a year; but since last night! 
—oh, tell me, Miss Underwood, are your affections en- 
gaged ?? 

‘I said, in some confusion : ‘ Why, judge, this is so sud- 
den, so strange! Why do you ask? 

***Don’t call me judge,’ he answered, taking my hand. 
‘Call me Henry, and say that you will be my wife. I 
loved you before; but when I saw you as Pauline I was 
enraptured, and am at this moment a suitor for the incsti- 
mable gift of your hand, your genius, your lifelong com- 
panionship.’ Wasn’t this elegant language? And really 
he isn’t so old. Fifty isn't so old ina man. And what if 
he is inclined to baldness, and has to use glasses! Love 
overlooks all such conditions. Why, even as he stood be- 
fore me, a suppliant, the pride of the Jefferson County bar 
actually pleading with me to become his wife, my feelings 
toward the unhappy Mr. Carrickson underwent a radical 
change. I seemed to see him as he really was and is, a re- 
tailer of silks, a recipient of fifteen dollars a week salary, 
the slave of the whims of female shoppers and liable to be 
led astray by their wiles, the mere employé of vulgarians 
like Loom & Shuttle, who call a shop an ‘emporium’ and 
palm off cotton-backed goods as French silk. Inconstancy 
is a crime against love; but Iam not inconstant to love 
in selecting my cherished judge and bidding farewell to a 
passing fancy for an unworthy object. I am all the more 
constant to the ideal of love ; that beautiful ideal that gilds 
our lives with romance, and is not inconsistent with ao 
fortune left by a previous wife, and a salary that enables 
one to have a carriage and horses. 

**Thanks—oh, thanks, my dcar Miss Star! Believing 
that our joint secret is forever safe, and hoping we shall 
meet again, ‘Yours devotedly, 

: ‘* Letitia SCHWEINCLEAVER. 

‘¢P.S.—Mrs. Judge Schweincleaver—isn’t it nice ? 

‘““PP.S.—If you do write me, don’t forget, care Hon. 
Henry Schweincleaver.” 
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By Francis S, SALTus. 


IMBECILE brute, monster of blood and crime, 

A revel of slaughter, infamy and pain, 

Was't thy atrocious, grand and impious reign 
That soiled the laurels of Czesar in Rome’s shrine. 


Yet what 2 marvelous festal life sublime! 
Oceans of gore did the arenas stain ; 
With what imperial pride thou didst disdain, 
In rapine, incense, lust, the Fates aud Time. 


But history, in its calm, impartial page, 
Has doomed thy deeds to an undying shame ; 
But I, a dreamer, doubt the impeccable sage, 
And openly avow I love thy name, 
For in this vile and more degenerate age 
I find no sinners worthy of thy fame. 


By ARTHUR 


VERY many peco- 
ple are faithful pa- 
trons of the play- 
house, but very few, 
outside the theatri- 
cal profession, have 
any idea as to how 
plays are procured, 
and what process 
they go through 
from the time they 
leave the hands of their authors to the time the 
curtain goes up on the evening of a first per 
formance. The audience sees then a smooth, 
easy performance, in which every actor has his 
part and plays without apparent effort. It knows 
nothing of the enormous amount of physical and 
mental toil, to say nothing of the monetary out- 
lay, this apparent ease represents, nor what the 
success or failure of the production means for 
those concerned in it. 

No profession or business nowadays holds out 
greater rewards than playwriting and play pro- 
ducing, and the successful dramatist who is also 
industrious may accumulate a large fortune very 
rapidly. The late Dion Boucicault, Bronson How- 
ard, the late H. U. de Mille, David Belasco, Joseph 
Arthur, William Gillette and a few others have all 
made a great deal of money in playwriting, and 
there seems to be no limit to what the writer of a 
successful play may make. ‘‘ Shenandoah ” alone 
is reported to have made over one hundred thou- 
sand dollars for Bronson Howard, the playwright 
who, twenty years ago, William Winter declared 
would never succeed as a writer for the stage. 
This success, of course, acts as a powerful stimn- 
lant on everyone who can wield a pen, and the 
result iz that plays innumerable pour in upon the 
theatrical managers. The managers, in self-de- 
fense, employ play readers. A. M. Palmer has 
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two readers, one of whom is the author of ** The 
Technique of the Drama,” a useful and well-in- 
formed book that every stage student should read. 
The duty of play readers consists in reading each 
manuscript carefully, and, if the play shows the 
smallest degree of merit, in reporting on it to the 
manager. Plays in MS. are sent in to the head- 
quarters of the principal stock companies—Palm- 
er’s, Daly’s, Frohman’s—at the rate of about one 
a day; and I may state here that they are usually 
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sent away again at the same 
rate. It is often claimed 
that managers are careless 
with manuscripts and fail 
to examine the plays sub- 
mitted, but this is not true. 
A manager is fully as anx- 
ious to secure a play as the 
author is to have it pro- 
duced ; but as it is his, the 
manager’s, money that will 
be risked in the experiment 
of production, and.not the 
author’s, the manager may 
be pardoned if he is not so 
enthusiastic ubout trying 
the experiment as is the 
author. The manager does 
not read every play sub- 
mitted, nor could he if he 
would. It takes at least a day to read and di- 
gest a four-act play, and a manager’s time is as 
valuable as that of the head of any other busi- 
ness concern. Moreover, few people have any 
idea of the number of so-called plays received al- 
most daily by managers that are absolutely worth- 
less. The writer has been a reader of plays him- 
self, and he knows what a harrowing experience it 
i3 to have to wade through these effusions, Play 
reading has, however, its humorous side, and the 
following letter is a fair specimen of hundreds 
of others. The spelling and punctuation I leave 
intact : 

‘« Dear Sir, Seeking the best man to my knowledge, to 
transact business with, becanse the city I live in appreci- 
ates your line of actors, you are the first to look at this ar- 
ticle Mr. Pass your opinion on this, and if there 
are parts that are not available I will change to suit your 
taste. Remember this is a fact, and if this proves a suc- 
cess, you will not regret it in the future. furthermore I 
lhave ideas that will surprise the people, and you shall have 
first chance at them, this play is true to the scenic effects, 
properly gathered by myself, I am also the author of a 
Romantic Tradgety entitled . . . . which will undoubtedly 
be before the public. Now if you like tradgety I will 
write you one on an Egyptian Madonna Model system, in- 
decating the seduction of the Egyptian girl, by the artist 
who is a Monk in a convent in Venice. I can write it this 
summer and have it ready by fall. You can have these 
plays just as you see fit. Yours truely.” 


In the matter of submitting plays to managers, 
the full-fledged playwright differs from the un- 
tried beginner. The author who has once achieved 
success with a play has easy access to the man- 
ager’s sanctum, for, to the managerial mind, there 
is every probability that the successful man will 
be successful again. The annoyance of peddling 
a play around is, therefore, spared the recognized 
playwright. Directly he has thought out a good 
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foundation for a new play he calls on the man- 
ager and explains the scheme, and the result 
often is that he leaves the manager’s office with a 
contract to write a play for the company. In the 
case of stars, they usually write to the dramatists 
in vogue, saying they would like a play on such 
and such lines, and commissioning the dramatist 
to write such a play. A certain sum is usually 
demanded by the dramatist as guarantee of good 
faith, or ‘‘ continuity of interest,” as some prefer 
to put it. The author then sets to work on a 
scenario, and both actor and dramatist work hand 
in hand until the piece is completed. The man- 
ager is also an invaluable collaborator. Men like 
A. M. Palmer, Augustin Daly and Daniel Froh- 
man, with their long experience of the practical 
side of the stage, are excellent critics of an au- 
thor’s work, and help him materially by pointing 
out weak points in the play and by making sug- 
gestions for improvements. 

Managers are considerably handicapped in their 
selection of plays. In the first place, there are 
comparatively few plays to choose from, and a 
manager is often compelled to produce a play that 
is only fairly good, because it is the best in the 
market. In the second place, the play must be 
suited to the clientéle of the house and to the 
stock company. Each stock company has its 
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leading woman and leading man, and it is most 
essential that the play contain good parts for 
both. A manager is always willing to engage 
special people for a play should he be unable to 
cast it, but it is only natural that he should re- 
gard with scant favor a play which would not 
“fit” the best actors of his own company. Asa 
rule, a manager will reject a play by an unknown 
author if he cannot cast it readily, even if it have 
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with the author and makes the financial arrange- 
ments with him. The stock company managers 
are usually very liberal in their arrangements, and 
the young author can afford to leave the terms to 
them. It is to their interest to treat an author 
well. It is different with the stars and other road 
organizations, and an author cannot be too care- 
ful in the terms of his contract. The usual ar- 
rangement for a three- or four-act play is a royalty 
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chances of success, and readily accept a play by a 
tried dramatist and engage special people for it. 
This would seem most unfair to the struggling 
playwright,-but if regarded from the practical 
standpoint is perfectly proper. The manager 
runs his theatre on a strictly commercial basis, 
and cannot afford to make experiments at the risk 
of losing thousands of dollars. 

The play accepted, the manager communicates 


of 5 per cent. on the first $3,000 that goes into the 
box office, the scale gradually rising with increased 
business, until, sometimes, it gets as high as 15 
per cent. It is said that the authors’ royalties 
at one period during the run of ‘* The Girl I Left 
Behind Me” amounted to $1,800 a week. The 
manager is usually bound to produce the play 
within a given time under a forfeit of at least 
$500. Sometimes the manager changes his mind, 
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A PROPERTY ROOM, 


or circumstances arise that make the production When the contract is signed the manager pro- 
unadvisable, or he finds a play he likes better. In ceeds to “cast ” the play ; that is to say, he de- 
any of these cases he is glad to pay the forfeit. cides which of.his actors will play in it. ‘This is 
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an important task and demands much careful 
thought. The manager must have digested the 
play thoroughly and be perfectly familiar with 
each of the characters. He must weigh the value 
of each réle and decide what actor will do that 
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their long practical experience of the stage, would 
be excellent judges of a play. As arule they are 
not. An actor looks at a play from the acting 
standpoint, and never from the ethical stand- 
point. At the reading of the play the actors do 
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Rosenquest & Arthur, Proprietors. 


PROPERTY PLOT. 


ACT I. 


8 Sticks of Cord Wood 4 feet long. 

1 Barrel of Sawdust. 

1 Pail of Coarse Salt. 

1 Wooden Bucket. 

2 Trestles 28 inches high and 3 feet wide. 
1 Single Mattress. 

1 Platform 6 feet long and 3 feet wide, 

1 Steplacdder 10 feet high. 

1 Wooden Chair. 


ACT Il. 


2 Kitchen Tables. 

2 White Table Cloths. ». 

1 ae of Line, quick to steam, 
ant). 

2 Buckets of Hot Water. 


1 Newspaper. 
ACT Il. 


‘1 Handsome Sideboard, 

4 Dining Room Chairs, 

1 Faucy Medallion. 

6 Carpet Rugs. 

1 Handsome Lamp. 

3 White Pitchers. 

6 Goblets. 

1 Finger Bowl. 

1 Handsome Cruet Stand with 2 Pepper Castors 
init. (Important), 

1 Tap Bell. 

3 White Plates. 

1 White Platter. 

8 Knives, 8 Forks. 

1 Axe. 

1 Anvil. 

1 Faucy Fruit Dish. 


(Very iniport- 


(Very important). 


SCENE S. 


1 High Office Desk. (Plain). 

2 Ledgers, Pens and Ink Stand. 

1 Wooden Chair. 

2 Resin Boards. 

1 Stool, 18 inches high. (Not Heavy). 

12 Boards % inches thick, 12 inches-wide, 16 #eet 
long, soft, clear pine, dressed on both sides. 


ACT IV. 


6 Chairs of Hair Cloth. 

1 Old Fashioned Bureau with Looking Glass. 

1 Old Fashioned Wooden Rocking Chair. 

1 Kitchen Table with Fancy Cover. 

1 Pair of Chintz Curtains on Hat L over window. 
1 Old Fashioned Lamp. 

3 Pictures to hang on flats. 

1 Sugar Bowl large enough for a man to put his 
’ hand in, on table L., 

Old Fashioned Fireplace (wood.) 

Clock on Mantel, Fender. 

Fire Logs({Practica]) Fire Dogs, Fire Irons. 

Pair of Vases. 

Sleigh Bells. 

1 Large Railroad Bell. 

1 Large Valise. 

1 Large Bowl for Pop Corn.. 

1 Large Beer Glass (Schooner Size). 

1 Tray and Champagne Bottle. 

7 Common Tumblers on Tray. 

1 Bushel Snow. 

10 Fuot Step Ladder to work. Snow over Window, 
3 Chairs Outside Flats. 

1 Chair Outside Door L. 

1 Snow Cloth under window. 


NOTE.—Two clearers besides the regular house property man 
absolutely necessary torun the “props” in “Blue Jeans.” 


All properties not mentioned above we carry. 


Please have those men- 


tioned in the theatre on the arrival of the company. 


Amended September 15, 1892, 


ww. F&F. BLANDE, 


Manager ‘‘ Blue Jeans.” 


FAC-SIMILE OF A TRAVELING COMPANY'S PROPERTY PLOT FOR USE IN LOCAL THEATRES. 


réle most justice. This done, he instructs the 
assistant stage manager to post a ‘‘ call” for the 
reading of the play, which takes place in the 
morning in the manager’s private office. 

One would naturally suppose that actors, with 


not know which part each will be assigned. They, 
of course, make a rough guess at the distribution, 
but are often disappointed. So when the actor 
listens to a play he is only thinking of the part he 
expects to play himself. If that part is good he 
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declares the play is excellent; if it isa bad part 
he says it is a bad play. Actors like Mr. Jeffer- 
son, Mr. Crane, Mr. Mansfield, Mr. Willard, Mr. 
Irving and a few others do judge a play from the 
broader point of view; but then these are actor 
managers, and, like the ordinary manager, know 
the cost of a false effort. 

The most important person in the production 
of 4 new play is the stage manager. It may be 
suid with truth that the failure or success of a 
play rests largely with him. Some managers em- 
ploy men who make stage management a specialty. 
Others, like A. M. Palmer and Augustin Daly, 
direct their companies themselves. A good stage 
manager is a priceless pearl. Iie must have a 
special aptitude for his work, and he must be able 
to command the respect and implicit obedience 
of the actors. Tie must be a man of broad views, 
if not of liberal education. He must be as fa- 
miliar with the play as the author is, and, far 
better than the author, he must know how to 
make cach bit of ‘* business” effective and how to 
strengthen each situation. The stage manager is 
a man for whom every author should have the 
greatest consideration, for without his aid, which 
is rarely acknowledged on the playbills, many a 
play would hang fire and perhaps meet with fail- 
ure. Some authors say that the stage manager is 
a creature of convention, never inventing anything 
new, and only able to gauge the merits of a ‘sit- 
uation” if he has seen a similar situation prove 
successful before. To this, which is not entirely 
true, many of the best ‘‘situations” on the stage 
having been invented not by authors, but by pro- 
fessional stage managers—to this the stage man- 
ager might retort that experience is the best of 
counselors, and that where a ‘‘ situation ” has once 
proved successful it is likely to prove successful 
again. 

After the stage manager come the scenic artist, 
the stage carpenter, the property man, the cos- 
tumer, the orchestra leader and the gas man, all 
of whom are indispensable. Each stock theatre 
has at least one scenic artist attached to it. It is 
the duty of the scenic artist to paint the scenery 
for each new production, or touch up old scenery 
for a revival. He has a large studio up in the 
‘* flies,” and it is there that the work is done. 
Directly the manager decides on the play he will 
produce he sends for the scenic artist, explains 
the scene of each act, and asks what there is ‘ up- 
stairs” that will do. Sometimes the manager will 
do the best he can with old scenery, and instruct 
the scene painter to alter and tonchit up. At 
other times he will decide on having brand-new 
scenery for each act. In the latter case the scene 
painter receives the order to prepare models of 
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each act, the style being left largely to the taste 
of the artist ; and if the models are approved of 
they are given to the stage carpenter, who, with 
his ten or twenty assistants, reproduces them on 
the scale required.- When this work is finished by 
the carpenters the painter steps in once more and 
sets to work on the decoration. 

The ** property” man is another important in- 
dividual, and has several assistants. His work 
consists in taking charge of and providing all the 
movable articles used in the play, such as furni- 
ture, carpets, clocks, costumes, guns, umbrellas, 
books, newspapers, plates, glasses and eatables. 
These last are usually of the customary property 
quality, i.e., papier-maché, and the “ property 
man” is the culinary artist who manufactures 
them. It is no uncommon thing, on inquiring 
for the *‘ property man” in a theatre, to be told 
that he is upstairs ‘‘ making a chicken.” 

The gas man has charge of all the lights in the 
theatre. He has an elaborate keyboard just in- 
side the prompt entrance, which is always at the 
right of the stage, and by pressing a button he 
can raise or lower the lights in every part of the 
house. 

Directly the new picce is cast the manuscript is 
placed in the stage manager’s hands. The parts 
are “‘taken out,” which means that each part is 
copied and bound up separately, and they are 
given out to each actor in the cast, and a ‘call ” 
is posted for a first rehearsal. 

Rehearsals usually take place in the morning at 
eleven o’clock. The theatre at that hour is de- 
serted save by the mice and the cleaners, and 
there is a silence in the large auditorium that is 
oppressive. The chairs down in the parquet and 
up in the galleries are wrapped in dust covers, 
and the washwomen, busy removing the traces 
of yesterday’s audience, glide silently about in 
the gloom, swinging their lanterns. The stage, 
seen in all its depth, now that the ‘drops ” have 
been hauled up into the ‘ flies,” is lighted by an 
upright “bunch light ” (so called because a num- 
ber of gas jets are bunched together) placed close 
to the footlights, which are not lit. A small ta- 
ble known as the ‘‘ prompt table ” and two chairs 
are placed immediately below this, and a few 
chairs and tables scattered about the stage roughly 
indicate the setting of each act. The stage is now 
ready. The actors have arrived. The stage man- 
ager, manuscript in hand, takes his seat at the 
prompt table, claps his hands, and the rehearsal 
begins. 

The carly rehearsals of a play are known as 
“‘yeading rehearsals,” the actors reading their 
parts off as they act. In Europe they have what 
is literally a reading rehearsal. ‘The actors cit 
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down and merely read off their parts without at- 
tempting to act. In America, however, the act- 
ing is proceeded with at once. Ifolding the part 
in one hand and gesticulating with the other, the 
actors go through the act, carefully watched by 
the stage manager. Nothing more bewildering 
than the early rehearsals of a play can well be im- 
agined. All seems chaos. The actors appear to 
be more stupid than any people one ever saw ; the 
stage manager, the most despotic of tyrants. It 
isan entangled mass of confusion, blunders, eross- 
purposes and misunderstandings. Hvery two min- 
utes the scene is interrupted. The stage man- 
ager is dissatisfied. He cries, ‘Stop! Begin 
that scene again!” and it all has to be begun 
once more. An actor is supposed never to re- 
quire telling twice. That is why, on the stage 
manager making an observation as to ‘* business,” 
pronunciation, ete., the actor makes a pencil note 
of it in his part. 


IS PRODUCED. 


The first thing to master at rehearsal is the 
“business,” or the movements and gestures of the 
actors. Nothing on the stage is spontaneous. 
Nothing is left to chance. Every movement, 
every look that seems so natural in the perform- 
ance of the play is the result of hours of patient 
study and long and tiring rehearsal. 

It sometimes happens, at the end of the first 
renearsal, that one of the actors objects to his 
part. In theory a stock actor is obliged to play 
whatever part is assigned to him, it being under- 
stood that it is to the manager’s interest to give 
the best parts to the best people; but if a man- 
ager has great regard for the actor, and if he has 
been many years in his company, he sometimes 
listens and makes the desired change. 

A curious feature of rehearsal is that the ordi- 
nary conventions and politenesses of life are tem- 
porarily laid aside. ‘The men all keep their hats 
on their heads even when making love to the 
leading lady, and a spirit of good-fellowship, 
where each is willing to aid the other, is general. 
The keeping the head covered is a necessity, for 
the theatre is not warmed in the daytime and 
the draughts are formidable. 

The smallest man at a rehearsal is the author. 
Entirely alive to the enormity of his offense in 
writing a play, the contempt for which he thinks 
he can plainly read on his interpreters’ faces, he 
by turns grows hot and cold, and as the rehearsal 
progresses until the end he feels that he is the 
worst of criminals. There are some playwrights 
who are also admirable stage managers, like Sar- 
dou in France and Belasco here, but they are the 
exception. The average author is utterly help- 
less when it comes to making his puppets move. 
An author assured me recently that he always 
becomes entirely bewildered on seeing his plays 
rehearsed, and that he sits through the rehearsal 
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in a state of mortal terror Jest his opinion be 
asked as to a disputed point. 

Rehearsing a company of actors is not unlike 
drilling a company of soldiers. Certain tactics 
have to be performed in a certain way, and the 
actors must be drilled and drilled until every 
point is perfect. ach scene, therefore, is fre- 


An undress rehearsal 
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The importance of the stage manager becomes 
apparent when the ‘situations ” and ‘* stage pict- 
ures” in the act are reached. It often happens 
that the author, although he has brought avout 
a certain situation, omits entirely to describe how 
the situation is to be done, and sometimes, when 
the author has indicated it, the stage manager 
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quently begun over again. Ilappily, with but 
few exceptions, actors are a patient class of peo- 
ple, and are perfectly willing to work to get a 
thing right. Some actors are “ quick studies,” 
the professional term for being quick in learning 
their parts, while others are just as slow. As a 
rule, it vequires eight or ten rehearsals before 
everyone is word perfect. 


finds that a much better effect may be obtained 
by doing it in another way. And in rehearsal 
the unexpected often happens. A ‘situation ” 
that both the author and manager counted on 
falls completely flat, while other “situations ” 
spring up most unexpectedly out of the dialogue. 
It is also the duty of the stage manager to 
“prune ” the play; that is, to cut out the 
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superfluous or ‘ talky ” passages. This is done 
by degrees at rehearsals, so that by the time the 
piece is ready for production the manuscript 
looks very different from what it did when it 
left the hands of the author. 

After twenty or twenty-five rehearsals every- 
thing is fairly satisfactory, and the final or ‘‘dress ” 
rehearsal is announced. This usually takes place 
on Sunday evening. The scenery is all set, the 
actors are ‘‘ made up,” the lights are in working 
order, the musicians are at their post, and every- 
one connected more or less remotely with the 
production is in the auditorium as a self-ap- 
pointed critic. In the front rows are the man- 
ager, author and stage manager, all three in a 
state of suppressed excitement. 

This dress rehearsal is more dreaded by the act- 
ors than the first public performance. Through- 
out each act there is a deadly silence in the audi- 
torium ; the funniest lines never get as much as 
a smile; every man appears an enemy, and each 
scene is frequently interrupted by both author 
and manager. <A well-known actor who is a 
great public favorite, and who has had a brill- 
iant career of thirty years on the stage, confessed 
to me recently that there was nothing he dreaded 
so much as a Sunday-night dress rehearsal. He 
said : ‘*I would rather face a regular audience a 
hundred times. That terrible silence in the au- 
ditorium is positively appalling. I feel that my 
every movement is being criticised by people 
who have formed their own ideal of the part, 
and the feeling that I may be interrupted any 
minute by soine criticism makes me horribly self- 
conscious and nervous. With a regular audience 
of strangers it is different, and I can play a thou- 
sand times better. The audience may be cold in 
my regard, but I may see one man laughing. I 
fix that man immediately and play to him all the 
evening. That smile is all the encouragement I 
need to play well.” Other actors and actresses 
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have told me the same, and many really suffer 
acute physical pain from nervousness during the 
dress rehearsal and the first public performance. 

During the dress rehearsal and cach subsequent 
public performance the assistant stage manager 
acts as prompter, and stands in the prompt en- 
trance ready to supply a word slipping the actor’s 
memory. In Germany and other European coun- 
tries there is a regular prompter’s box in the cen- 
tre of the stage and close by the footlights. The 
German system is for the prompter to read the 
play aloud during the entire performance, keep- 
ing just one word ahead of the actor. ‘The result 
is that anyone sitting in the front rows of the par- 
quet can hear two people speaking the same lines. 
This, of course, is a very bad system, and we have 
been able to do away with it on our stage owing 
to the fact that we give more time to rehearsals 
and produce fewer plays. 

Trying the lights is an important detail that 
must be looked after at the dress rehearsal. The 
exict effects of the lights are seen on the costumes 
and scenery, and they are tried in every way, the 
most effective being adopted. The orchestra next 
claims the manager’s attention, and while the 
author is having an explanatory chat with the 
actors the manager listens to the incidental or in- 
terlude music. 

Finally all is passed upon, and nothing more 
can be done than to wait for the verdict of the 
critics. Whether the new play is going to suc- 
ceed or not no man can tell, and he can tell far 
less after seeing it rehearsed a number of times 
than when he first read it in the manuscript. The 
influence of association is so strong, and a man- 
ager becomes so interested himself in the re- 
hearsals, that he is too apt to believe this interest 
will be shared by the public. But whatever the 
fate of the play may be, one thing is certain, and 
that is, that everyone concerned in it has striven 
with all his might to make it a success, 
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A VAGABOND ENOCH ARDEN. 


By Ernest NEVILLE. 


“Now, THEN, sir, what do you want ?” 

The speaker was a middle-aged woman ; the 
one addressed, a tramp whose feebly expressed 
wishes had failed at first to reach the ears of his 
questioner; the scene, a lonely Pennsylvania 
farmhouse ; time, evening. 

“T want food,” the man muttered rather than 
spoke. “I’m dead beat. I want shelter and 
rest.” 

‘Work and earn them,” said the woman, 
curtly, as she sought to close the door. 

“‘Very good advice, and very cheap,” said the 
tramp, with a scowl. ‘Give me work, then. 
Only, for Heaven’s sake, first give me food to 
eat !” 

Tlis voice, which had rung out almost fiercely 
in the beginning of the sentence, died away in the 
hoarse murmur of pleading earnestness, to which 
his gaunt frame and hollow eyes, and generally 
woe-begone appearance, added additional em- 
phasis. 

‘¢ Always food first !” repeated the woman, her 
naturally hard features growing more stern as she 
spoke. 

Then opening wide the door, which had been 
previously secured by a heavy chain that only ad- 
mitted of a few inches’ space, she, with a careless 
air, allowed the shining barrel of a revolver to be- 
come visible. 

“*Come in,” she said. ‘‘I can give you a meal.” 

“‘If you are alone I'll eat it here,” said the 
vagrant, 

The hard-featured woman positively laughed. 

“‘T have good company close at hand ”—she 
tapped the revolver as she spoke —‘“ seven good 
protectors; and I shall keep behind’ you, never 
fear !” 

“‘Use it now,” said the tramp, bitterly, still 
hesitating to enter. ‘* Put a bullet where it will 
do the most good, and end this miserable life as 
I would have done myself if I had had the pluck. 
It will be applauded by your neighbors—whose 
dogs have been set on me—for it will rid the 
country of a tramp. Or give me the pistol, for I 
think I could do it mysclf now.” 


Something in the utter helplessness of the 


wreck before her touched the woman’s heart. 
She pointed to the open door of the kitchen, and 
her guest preceded her to that room, and ate with 
wolfish eagerness the meal which had been set out 
for one of the farm helps, while the woman sat 
watching every movement of her unwelcome and 
repulsive visitor. 


Spite of her boast as to the revolver the woman 
was by no means sorry to see her husband rapidly 
approaching across the fields. 

She met him at the door, and husband and 
wife entered the kitchen together as the tramp 
finished his meal. 

A careless nod from the farmer acknowledged 
the tramp’s thanks, who leaned back in the chair 
with the air of a man to whom the rest was espe- 
cially grateful. 

“‘T'll take the men’s suppers out with me, Hat- 
tie,” said the farmer. ‘‘ I must be greedy of the 
daylight, for there are chances of rain to-morrow, 
and I need every moment and all the help I can 
get.” 

“Can I help you ?” asked the tramp. 

“You can if you choose,” answered the farm- 
er; ‘‘but, as a general rule, I have found you 
fellows more disposed to eat than work.” 

“Try me,” said the vagrant. ‘I need food 
and rest for a day or two, that I may find strength 
to continue my journey, and you can have my 
labor on these terms.” 


“‘So be it,” said the farmer, briefly. <“ You 


‘ean help me carry out the men’s suppers if you 


have finished your own.” 

The tramp belied the farmer’s estimate by 
working hard. The barn was the only place in 
which he would sleep, and thither, with many a 
misgiving and caution as to smoking, the farmer 
conducted him. 

Days passed, and still the tramp—who called 
himself John, but accepted any other name that 
might be bestowed upon him with the same reti- 
cence and subordination with which he set about 
the tasks set before him—continued working for 
the farmer, and’ almost succeeded in awakening 
the latter’s interest, as he had already his curi- 
osity. 

“John,” said he, one evening, as they sat at 
supper after the labors of the farm had almost 
ended, ‘* you don’t seem to be as anxious to push 
on as you were once. Have you no home, and no 
one waiting for you ?” 

. No, and not a living soul,” said the tramp, 
in a tone to discourage further questions." 

‘“No father, mother, wife, children, nor rela- 
tives of any kind ?” continued the farmer, who 
did not take the hint. 

“T believe I have some relatives ; yet they are 
not anxious to see me. They would like to be 
certain that I was dead, but they have no desire 
to see me living.” 
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«You talk like @ nan without hope,” said the 
farmer. ‘‘ Why, you are young yet !” 

‘‘TTope and I parted years ago,” said John, 
carelessly. 

The farmer’s wife glanced up at this remark. 

“‘T should think self-respect departed at the 
same time,” she said, sharply. 

Her husband looked at her for a moment as if 
he disapproved of the remark, but the tramp did 
not seem hurt. 

«You should think 
go?” repeated Jolin, 
eying her curiously, 
and her face flushed 
under his earnest gaze. 
“*Well, trust a1 woman 
for jumping at correct 
conclusions. You are 
right; they went away 
together—that is, if I 
ever had any self-re- 
spect to lose.” 

“* Possibly not,” she 
replied, a little more 
sharply, because she 
was irritated by her 
lhusband’s evident dis- 
like of her manner. 

But before the dis- 
approval could be ex- 
pressed in plain words 
an interruption oc- 
curred by the arrival 
of a neighbor, for 
whom the farmer left 
his supper unfinished. 

The tramp and _ his 
hostess sat at the table 
together. 

John continued to 
watch her face intent- 
ly. Wer hand which 
held the knife was ex- 
tended, and her fingers 
were urging the blade 
todrum a tattoo on the 
plate before her. 

It was a shapely hand, though hardened and 
rough with toil, but the first joint of the little 
finger was gone. 

The tattoo was suddenly arrested. John had 
seized her hand lightly ; for a moment he held it 
gently, while he intently examined the mutilated 
finger. 

She looked at him, with anger blazing from her 
eyes, to behold the vagabond standing above, his 
eyes looking into her own—to see him face to 
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A VAGABOND ENOCH ARDEN. 


face, expression to expression, as she had never 
seen him before. 

Then the words of anger died on her lips, which 
became white as her face, while her eyes were 
filled with an agony that could find no vent in 
words. 

“*So you know me at last, Hattie !” he said. 

He gently closed the door between the kitchen 
and room where the farmer and his friend were 
seated, while she sat utterly helpless in her chair. 

«You were quite 
right. I lost my self- 
respect when I lost my 
hope. It was about 
the same time that I 
lost my wife and 
ehild.” 

«<The child is dead,” 
she whispered, glanc- 
ing with terror at the 
door behind which was 
her husband. 

“*So much the bet- 
ter,” said John ; ‘‘and 
yet the only hope I 
had was that I might 
find her, and that there 
might be one living 

. thing that would or 
could care for me.” 

**T thought you were 
dead,” said the woman. 

The words came out 
in fierce gasps, as if 
extorted from her by 
syllables. 

** Wished I was dead, 
you mean,” said John, 
savagely. ‘The wish 
was father to the 
thought. You fancied 
a prosperous farmer in 
Pennsylvania was a 
better investment than 
a luckless miner in 
California.” 

““No—so help me 
Heaven, no!” she pleaded. ‘They told me you 
were dead. Jt was so published in the papers. 
Everyone believes you were killed in a fight in 
Los Angeles.” 

““Never was in Los Angeles,” interrupted the 
other. 

“‘T was told,” she continned—‘‘ John Wilson, 
age about thirty-five; description, a likeness of 
yourself. How was I to know ?. I had not enough 
money to get food for my child and myself. Ilow 
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could I go to Los Angeles to find out? And there 
seemed no doubt. Why did you not write ?” 

“« Because I was down on my luck,” he replied. 
«IT waited for a chance to get money to send, but 
found none. I sent you a (letter and money at 
last, when luck seemed to change, but it came 
back to me, with a note stating that you had left 
the town, and your address was unknown. You 
didn’t waste much time in mourning,” he added, 
bitterly. 

“‘T was alone with my child, starving. He— 
my husband—offered mea home. I took him at 
his word. What could I do ?” 

«You married him within two months of hear- 
ing of my death,” said the tramp. ‘It was a 
short widowhood.” i 

She sat still, with hands clasped before her, and 
eyes riveted on the door, mute and helpless, as one 
might wait for inevitable death. 


“IT told you the only relatives I had would be 
* Vol. XXXVI, No. 5—40. 


glad to be sure I was dead,” said John, bitterly, 
“Perhaps you will agree with me now ?” 

She answered never a word. 

“‘Wowdid my baby die ?” asked Wilson, quietly, 
all traces of passion having gone from his voice. 

“Died of cholera infantum, the doctors said ; 
died from want of food. I was more than half 
starved; the child was too weak to struggle 
against the disease.” 

‘*Died after you married him, of course, and 
you—your—he—was glad of it, I suppose ?” 

‘‘No, no!” she cried, earnestly. ‘‘ He did all in 
his power to save the child, and he would have 
given anything to do it. I think he cared as 
much for it—perhaps more—than he did for me. 
She is buried yonder!” and her eyes, unused to 
weeping, were filled with tears as she pointed to 
a distant white church tower that lighted up a 
green hillside about a mile away. 

The conversation in the next room had grown 
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loud and boisterous, broken now and then by a 
hearty langh. The closed door divided the trag- 
edy and comedy, so near do good and evil come. 
The tramp sat silent. ILis head had fallen upon 
his breast—he seemed to be thinking earnestly. 
The woman watched him, as if seeking for 
some gleam of hope of escape from the awful 
trouble that had come upon her. She loved the 
farmer—loved him with a devotion she had never 
known till this moment, when she was able to 
gauge how hollow had been the tie that had 


bound her to the reckless, careless man before © 


her, who had valued her so little as scarcely to 
care to work for her and his child. 

No wonder she watched the tramp’s face ea- 
gerly, and when he raised his head she waited for 
his words as one might wait to hear a death war- 
rant read. 

‘* You are comfortable here,” he said. 

‘© As one can hope to be,” she murmured. 

“* Brace up, then,” said he, with an assumption 
of his old slangy manner which she had known so 
well. Dry up your tears. I shall leave to-mor- 
row morning, and you will never see me again.” 

She rose to her feet, and her face lighted up as 
one to whom a reprieve had come when least ex- 
pected. 

‘*Let the matter rest here,” he continued. 
‘John Wilson is dead. Let him rest in his 
grave.” 

Her hard features were mobile enough now. 
Heedless of the chances of discovery, she fell at 
his feet, too grateful, it must be confessed, und 
yet feeling fully the self-sacrifice of the man be- 
fore her. 

Covering his eyes to hide the rising tears, he 
raised her gently. 

“T long since found out—of course, it was too 
late—that I had not done my duty to you. Tor- 
give me, IIattie. Let the dead past bury its dead. 
I go from this house to-night.” 

“* Where ?” she asked. 

‘Where I can do you no harm,” he said. ‘‘ Be 
assured of that. Somewhere,” he added, and his 
face seemed to soften and his voice grew strangely 
tender, ‘‘ where I may think over what life might 
have been with a wife and child to care for, and 
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where I can wait for death to come tome. I have 
been foolish and wicked all my life—there must 
have been vagabond blood in my veins, I think. 
But I am tired of it at last and want rest, and if 
it could have come so that I might rest forever by 
the side of my little one I should have liked it 
better. But it is not to be. Dry up your tears. 
If I had been a better man I might have been 
happier. I shall try to be, perhaps.” 

“You will need money,” she said. 
were streaming from her eyes. 

‘Not acent. I have roughed it for years. I 
can rough it a little longer. I have enough for 
my wants.” 

The conversation in the next room had ceased. 
Glancing out of the window, they saw the farmer’s 
friend in the act of stepping into his wagon. 
There was but a moment’s respite for them. 

** Good-by, and God bless you, Ilattie.” 

He kissed her, and she left the room at the mo- 
ment that her husband entered, and the tramp 
put his hands in the pockets of his tattered pants 
and whistled a lively air. 

That night he disappeared. His absence gave 
the farmer a subject for conversation, but he put 
it down to the natural tendency of tramps, and 
dismissed the subject easily. 

Twenty-four hours had scarcely passed when a 
messenger came to the farmhouse from a neigh- 
boring town. The body of a tramp had been 
found crushed on the railroad track. There was 
a note in the pocket of his tattered coat, blood- 
stained and dirty, but the pencil scrawl was still 
visible. It was addressed to the farmer, and read : 
“The best thing I could have done was to leave 
your house; the best I could think of for myself 
was to leave this life. If anyone should ask you 
to do me a kindness, count it as my last wish and 
try to do it.” 

“The perplexed farmer passed the note to his 
wife, who, with blanched face and trembling lips, 
read it aloud. 

She beckoned her husband aside, and hurriedly 
told the story. 

““ No one need be the wiser,” said he, tenderly. 
“‘T understand now what he wants.” 

The tramp rests by his dead baby’s side. 


The tears 


THE AIM OF THE KINDERGARTEN. 


By FREDERIQUE SEEGER (‘‘ RIQUE”). 


Tat the aim of the kindergarten is still far 
from being understood by the majority of even 
intelligent people is proven by the replies received 
by kindergarten teachers when parents are ad- 


vised to send little ones to the kindergarten. 
These show that the prevalent idea is that the 
kindergarten is a sort of day nursery, where 
troublesome, inquisitive little children are kept 
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amused. Parents frequently send their offspring 
to the kindergarten with the one idea of getting 
rid of them for part of the day. Of the noble 
aim of Froebel’s kindergarten system they have 
no conception whatever. Upon entering a kin- 
dergarten in session they see busy little fingers 
weaving mats, folding papers, drawing, pasting, 
painting with crayons, interlacing paper or sticks 
of wood into stars, etc., or sewing cards; they see 
children caper about in the games, or keeping 
time to music in simple gymnastic exercises, or fin- 
ger plays ; they hear them singing songs. All this 
the on-lookers think is done to amuse the chil- 
dren, for they know that nothing is learned from 
books in the kindergarten, not even the alphabet. 
Are they correct in their surmise ? Partly; for 
the aim of the kindergarten teacher is to interest 
the children; not merely, however, to pass the 
time, but as a means to an end. The natural 
playful activity of the child is used for the pur- 
pose of imparting information, making the little 
one observant, imitative, creative, orderly, sys- 
tematic, considerate of others and their rights, 
loving, moral. Now, how can all this be done 
with the simple materials and methods of the 
kindergarten — through its object lessons, occu- 
pations, songs, games and stories? In the first 
place, it is well to enter a child’s mind in order 
that we may realize how little it knows of thie 
things about it. It is a wee stranger in a great 
strange land. It wonders and wonders about the 
things it sees and hears. It wants to feel things, 
to examine them, to pull them apart to find out 
what is inside. Froebel, in his studies of children 
at their play, learned to understand the workings 
of the childish minds, and he makes use of every 
trait of the child in his system of education, 
which has rightly been called ‘‘ The Science of 
Teaching.” 

Education is to assist and promote the natural 
free development of human beings, or to furnish 
the outward conditions by which such develop- 
ment may be reached. What law can govern edu- 
cation, then, but that which determines natural 
development ? ‘lhe law of nature must be the law 
of education, since every development is a forma- 
tive process, and every form is produced accord- 
ing to the law of harmony, and this must be rec- 
ognized as a guide in education. The developing 
process in nature is toward the production of cer- 
tain forms or organisms. The child, considered 
physically, is a product of -nature, the highest 
type of organic life known to us. The law of his 
life, therefore, must be the same as that of all 
life. he spirit unfolds at the same time as the 
bodily organs, and reveals itself through them, 
just as the forces of nature are displayed in out- 
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ward phenomena. Both forces must be made to 
conform to one law if there is to be unity between 
force and matter, body and spirit. ‘The child is 
more or less ruled by nature while subject to nat- 
ural instincts, during the unconscious period of 
its existence. It is during this period that the 
laws of the kindergarten system should be ap- 
plied. The instinctive activity of the child needs 
guidance. Systematic and regular exercise of the 
child’s powers must ,take the place of the uncon- 
scious and aimless activity which he displays. 
This must not disturb the child’s experiments, 
but give a wider scope to them. The play of the 
child develops him for his future duties, and 
Froebel’s methods transform play into productive 
activity ; the human being must be treated from 
childhood as a creative being. 

Letters and numbers, which are merely signs of 
ideas, are entirely inappropriate at the beginning 
of education. ‘I'he child craves the object itself, 
that he may feel it and see for himself of what it 
is made and what he can do.with it. - These ob- 
jects arouse the interest of the child, and cause 
him -to thirst for knowledge, whereas words and 
numbers without the object to arouse the child’s 
interest must be repeated again and again in or- 
der to canse retention in the feeble memory of a 
child. Words and numbers without the objects, 
therefore, create a distaste in the minds of children 
for knowledge at the very beginning of their edu- 
cation, The child brings the power for speech 
into the world, but he must learn to speak, not 
only by hearing others speak, but through the 
impressions received by objects about him ; there- 
fore the unspoken language of things, or those 
from which he receives his first impressions, are 
most important as a means of developing him 
properly. 

Forms most interest the very young child. The 
forms of crystals are given him because they offer 
in their regularity the ground forms of nature. 
They may be said to be the skeletons of the 
universe, and show its ground plan dependent on 
relations of size and number. By means of them 
we lead the child from the known to the unknown 
world, and to find spiritual truths. 

It is a mistake to relegate education to the 
realms of pure reason. The unconscious period 
of a child’s life must not be ignored. Froebel’s 
aim is to give mothers and teachers a deeper in- 
sight into child nature in its unconscious stage, 
when it must be instructed through its playful 
activity. Objects most interest the child during 
this period. 

So object lessons are given to teach him form, 
color, dimensions, qualities, etc. The gifts which 
consist of cubes, whole, in halves and quarters, 
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THE SECOND GIFT (BLOCKS). 


tablets, ete., give the childish mind impressions 
of unity, perfection, the law of opposites, ete. 
The child learns of the relations of forms, and 
these lead back to the source of all manifoldness 
of form, to the ground forms, and their first ap- 
pearance in nature. All this is done in play, and 
the child does not realize that he is in school to 
be instructed. 

He learns in building with his blocks that there 
is a law of balance, of gravity, etc. He exercises 
his own powers and is educated through the im- 
pressions he receives. In a certain way Froebel 
lets the child construct the whole world for him- 
self. Ilis theory was that through his own do- 
ings man becomes conscious of himself and his 
powers. The greatest need of humanity is for ex- 
pression. Therefore we kindergartners teach the 
child to express himself properly by words and in 
doing, which is only encouraging his natural pro- 
pensity to speak and to work. We take the child 
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from his aimless play, and through his playful 
and creative nature guide him to knowledge of 
himself and the world about him. 

The child soon tircs of playthings which leave 
him nothing to do, yet he is generally given toys 
with which he can do little or nothing. The 
gifts are toys with which he works by dictation, 
This develops a fac- 
ulty for following rules, and at the same time 
fosters and encourages the creative instinct. This 
manual exercise is at the same time a mental cx- 
ercise through the consciousness of the rules gov- 
erning the work. 

The first two gifts treat of concrete objects, and 
contain the elements of what is to follow. In 
them we find simple unity and outward connec- 
tion, the sphere linking the second gift to the 
first, the cylinder uniting the cube to the sphere 
in the second gift, which consists of the cube, 
cylinder and sphere. 
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The next four gifts, however, show complex 
unity, and the mediation in each is internal in- 
stead of external. In these gifts counting and an 
idea of fractions are casually brought to the 
knowledge of the child. ‘he rest of the gifts 
deal with another phase of development. In 
them we pass from the solid to surfaces, outlines 
and points. All of these gifts are presented ina 
logical succession, in a manner best suited to the 
development of the child. In a symbolic way the 
little child is made to grasp truths just as the 
human race did in its infancy. The first and sec- 
ond gifts, particularly, if properly used, will meet 
this need for symbolism in the child. With the 
gifts a child can satisfy his curiosity—a natural 
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one, not springing entirely from the bump of de- 
structiveness, as is generally supposed by the 
apostles of total depravity—by taking apart and 
then building again. With what delight he di- 
vides his cube made of smaller ones or halves and 
quarters, and then builds a house, a stove, a 
bridge, or any other object he knows by sight ! 
We kindergartners, who lead the little ones on 


_ step by step, know the power of the gifts in mak- 


ing alert the listless, stupid child. 

As the aim of the kindergarten is harmonious 
culture, or the harmonious development of every 
faculty of mind and body, we do not stop with 
the gifts and their powers of education. We give 
the children occupations, as mat weaving, sewing, 
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etc., to make them systematic, neat and indus- 
trions, and all of this simple work is intended to 
have a great influence on the child’s after life. 
We do not neglect physical training. Every limb 
is ealled into play in the games and gymnastic ex- 
ercises which alternate with the gifts and ocen- 
pations given at the table, thus relieving what 
might otherwise become a monotonous round of 
manual work. It is cruelty to take a child from 
his unrestrained, active life, and place him where 
he dures not move a finger, and where he is made 
to repeat over and over again words and numbers 
that mean little or nothing to him. Yet there 
are still old-fashioned people who think that this 
method of education is the only one worthy of 
consideration. 

We kindergartners foster and encourage the 
child’s love for the beautiful by giving him forms 
and colors to work with, as in mat weaving, clay 
modeling and sewing, ete. We teach him to dis- 
tinguish true notes from discordant sounds. We 
aim at art culture in the kindergarten, not asa re- 
sult of laborious training, not by inculcating 
rules, but by making beautiful the spirit, so that 
from it may spring truth; and truth is art. 
“Fortunate is he who at an early age knows 
what art is,” says Goethe, the prophet who fore- 
told that art would find its true place in the 
hearts and lives of the young. His words find a 
peculiar fitness in the thought of to-day, in the 
educational renascence that is dawning upon us. 
The human soul longs to give itself expression— 
expression which it can find in art alone. This 
longing manifests itself in the sensation hunger 
of tlhe multitude, which is simply misdirected 
power and emotion, finding vent in vice and 
crime. Man cannot live by bread alone, and this 
is true of the laborer as well as of the millionaire. 
Art is no longer to be looked upon as an object 
lesson, to which by a certain degree of culture we 
may attain. We must be taught that art is in us; 
that art of every kind—form, color, poetry and 
music—is the expression of our inner selves, 
Therefore we must live up to noble ideals in order 
to give expression to highest, purest art. Through 
art man comes to a knowledge of himself and his 
emotional nature. We give our subtlest and 
most beautiful thoughts expression in art. Art 
is recriprocal—impression and expression—there- 
fore the great need for true art. Without emo- 
tion man is an automaton, so it is our duty as 
teachers to keep the emotive power pure. The 
life full of power and expression is the one of 
strong, free, true emotions ; therefore let us have 
spontaneous, true expression in art. In music 
and song the heart finds expression. If there 
were nothing more in music than the power to 
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make the heart glad, to relieve the grind of life, 
it would fulfill a grand mission; but it also ex- 
presses the grander passions, and so ennobles life. 

To begin at the beginning in voice culture, we 
must first teach our children to speak well. The 
American voice is shrill and harsh. Climate and 
custom have much ‘to do with this, although our 
lack of repose—our trying to get the most out of 
time—is in a measure to blame. Our emotional 
natures, however, will not be smothered by the 
sordid cares of life ; our affections and reverence 
will rise to the surface, therefore we love music 
and song; yet we do not sing naturally or well. 
It is through our reverence that we express our- 
selves in art—without reverence there would be 
no true art. 

In singing, our reverence and dceper feelings 
vibrate in tones, which rise and fall with the 
emotions expressed. Therefore, the voice being 
the living expression of the child, we aim not so 
much at voice culture in the usual sense (although 
correct breathing and throat expansion are tanght 
the child sympathetically — not conscionsly — 
through the teacher’s correct method of tone 
production) as to keep the voice sweet and well 
modulated, clear and spontaneous as the life of 
the child. We let the child sing naturally so long 
as he does it well and does not strain ; and we 
try to cast out false moods or outer impressions 
that are irritating, so that those which come from 
its true inner self may assert themselves. 

The kindergarten songs are pure and flowing 
melodies, and are carried out with dramatic empha- 
sis, and interpretation in games and gift plays, 
where the piano accompaniment as well as the 
voice supplies the sound of the turning wheel, ° 
the bleating sheep, the flowing river, as the case 
may be. The true kindergarten song is always 
simple, and it should be the objectified mood of 
the child. If impersonal, pure, spontaneous, it 
reflects back to the child’s own thought in com- 
plete art form, and makes the child amiable and 
happy. Thus kindergarten songs and games help 
the kindergartner not a little to overcome moods 
—a serious problem which often confronts her in 
the kindergarten. 

Kindergarten music and songs prepare the 
child’s heart for seed thoughts of virtue, art and 
reverence, and he thus learns to express the tru- 
est and best impulses. As dramatic expression is 
the first primitive right of the child—he being all 
the more naturally alive as he is not yet handi- 
capped by theoretical and conventional notions— 
we make the dramatic instinct the basis of our 
song work with the children. We teach them also 
to paint in words, for words taken in connection 
with music are doubly poetical, and become em- 
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bodified feelings. We do more: we teach them 
to express in their faces the spirit of the song 
that they are singing, for a gloomy face will ut- 
terly spoil a merry song. ‘‘ The kingdom of song 
is like the kingdom of heaven ; one must enter it 
like a little child.” Such music as. comes from 
the heart of a healthy, merry child is nature’s 
own music. 

In familiarizing the children with the sounds 
of nature we strike the keynote of all helpful 
work and progress. This we do in the songs and 
games of nature. The child becomes acquainted 
with animals through his imitation of their gam- 
bols and sounds. It was Froebel’s idea that what 
a child learns to imitate he soon learns to under- 
stand, The songs of nature bring the child into 
sympathy with nature, teach him to understand 
it and love it, and take him close to the heart of 
his God. 

As regards the kindergarten story, I will say 
that right stories have many missions. The hun- 
ger for stories in the average child proves that 
this desire is a legitimate one, and we must there- 
fore meet it in the proper way. With the story 
we can instruct, develop the imagination or sense 
of humor, unfold to the child the wonders of 
nature, give a knowledge of right and wrong do- 
ing, thus arousing the conscience and laying the 
foundation for astrong character ; or simply amuse 
as we will. We can do as much with our stories 
as with our other kindergarten work. We must, 
however, guard against the harmful story, which 
fills the mind of the child with images of blood- 
thirsty giants or ferocious animals and makes 
him afraid of things seen and unseen about him. 
As to fairy stories, they, too, have their uses. 
They are an excellent means of arousing the dull, 
unimaginative child; yet it has often seemed to 
me that it would be better to keep our fairy 
stories for our older kindergarten children, who 
are better able to distinguish truth from fiction. 
The world is full enough of wonder for the tender 
child, without confusing its little mind with won- 
derful things which have no existence whatever 
excepting in the realms of imagination. Ordinary 
stories can be made to fill all the wants of the 
child’s nature until he is seven or eight years old. 
The stories of nature; stories with a moral not 
too plainly pointed ; trades stories, which give an 
insight into the industries necessary to our daily 
comfort, and even our existence, and teach a re- 
spect for the honest laborer and our obligations 
to him ; stories of animals and plants; others of 
the wondrous forces of nature—elusive as fairies, 
nowerful as giants—will suffice for the little tod- 
dlers in the kindergarten when story time comes. 
A deep element and purpose pervades all our 
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stories, yet not obtrusively so. Not that the sim- 
ply amusing story should be excluded. If we only 
interest the child we gain a point, but we must 
keep in mind that the aim of the kindergarten is 
to benefit, not to injure, the child. 

The morning talk in the kindergarten is the 
keynote of the day’s work. Yesterday with its 
duties and disappointments is past. To-day is 
here, and we are going to make it hopeful 
and glad. We exchange happy greetings, ex- 
change ideas and experiences, and talk to, not at, 
the children about many things. We have all the 
world to choose from —‘‘ Ay, there’s the rub !”— 
and birds, animals, plants, people, the forces of 
nature, inanimate things, our duties to ourselves 
and our neighbors, all claim a share of attention, 
and must be made interesting to the child. Mere 
chatter is not allowed, although the children often 
lead the conversation, and the teacher simply fol- 
lows the theme they start rolling like one of their 
balls. The highest function of the morning talk 
is to present the ideal in such a way as to endear 
it to the child and lead him to adopt and cherish 
it. Goodness and truth must be brought home 
to him in the moral germs in all things. 

When all this has been said much might still 
be said on the spirit of the kindergarten. This 
should pervade all that we do in the kindergarten, 
for this spirit is love. We must make children 
understand that others’ rights are equal to their 
own; that they must be courteous, considerate and 
loving to everybody. To do this is no easy task 
for the kindergartner, who has children of all 
temperaments to deal with. The majority of 
children are spoiled at home, and often give as 
an excuse for bad behavior and even bad language 
that their parents speak and act in the same 
manner. This is true not only of the poorer class 
of children, but of those belonging to the wealthier 
families as well. The full power of the kinder- 
garten will only be felt when parents understand 
its aim, and act in accord with it. Then they in 
their own lives at home will not undo the influ- 
ence exerted on their children in the kindergarten 
—an influence that is often slow in asserting itself 
on the spoiled child, yet which in a good kinder- 
garten conquers in the end. 

It is not too much to say that the salvation of 
nations depends on good kindergartens. Hduca- 
tion is no longer regarded as a collection of facts, 
but as a preparation for life. The idle poor, it is 
oft asserted, are a dangerous class; the idle rich 
are quite as dangerous ; therefore we must teach 
our children to work.- Uncontrolled passions and 
desires, selfishness, greed, and want of knowledge 
to make a living, fill our penitentiaries. -There- 
fore we aim in the kindergarten to overcome all 
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evil tendencies, inherited and cultivated in the 
home, and teach self-control, justice, love of or- 
der and peace. In time we may hope to reach 
that millennium which many think is but the 
goal of visionary mortals, among whom they class 
Froebel, the founder of the kindergarten. 

As regards the relation of the kindergarten to 
the school, I will say that if the child who gocs 
from the kindergarten to the school is not pre- 
pared to exert self-restraint and self-control ; to 
give obedience; if he is not quicker of observa- 
tion, more eager to learn, than the child who 
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years, put into the child’s mind the foundation 
of all knowledge. Tle should therefore go to the 
school with every faculty alert and eager for 
knowledge. 

When the kindergarten was adopted as the 
foundation of our school system the spirit of its 
philosophy was at once also adopted, and _ its 
methods as the pattern and formative germ of all 
our school work. All that is found in the kinder- 
garten we want at every stage of education—its 
spirit of love, its natural helpfulness, its philos- 
ophy of free development, i¢s obedience to nat- 
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comes direct from home, the kindergartner in 
whose charge he was has somehow failed of her 
full duty to the child. 

The kindergartner should, during the first six 


ural laws, its symmetry of growth, its evolution 
of all the powers of humanity, its methods of 
careful observation, its conscientious expression, 
constructive effort and originative power. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA IDEA. 


By HELEN MARSHALL NoRTH. 


WHEN the intellectual history of the nine- 
teenth century shall be written no one of its 
varied and far-reaching movements will be able 
to show more decided results in the line of moral 
and intellectual advance than the great Chautau- 


qua movement; and on the brow of its originator 
will then be placed that laurel wreath which can- 
not justly be woven to-day, because to-day, stand- 
ing side by side with the man and his noble proj- 
ect, we cannot properly judge of the breadth 
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and the power of the influence which they have 
exerted. 

A few vears ago I stood upon the boat landing 
at Jamestown, N. Y., at the extreme end of Lake 
Chautauqua, waiting the arrival of a boat which 
was to convey our party of travelers to the assem- 
bly grounds of Chautauqua. The day was a warm 
one in late July, and the time of waiting likely to 
be extended, so I took a seat on a bench near a 
gray-haired, elderly couple who seemed to under- 
stand the situation and were partaking of a neat 
lunch. A casual question invited conversation, 
and I shall never forget the beaming look of 
happy intelligence which overspread the faces of 
the two, evidently hard-working farmer people 
from a distance, as they cagerly explained to me 
what Chantauqua meant to them. 

“Why, we are graduates, my husband and I,” 
said the old lady, with shining eyes. ‘* We took 
our diploma seven years ago, and we never miss 
going up to the assembly every year in August, 
no matter what happens. We took the Garnet 
Seal course this year, and the undergraduate’s 
course, too.” 

“Tell mo about it.” 

‘Well, it was this way,” began the dear 
woman, with a glance of loving sympathy at her 
companion. ‘After our only son John mar- 
ried and left the farm we sold off some of the 
land and stuck, because we were getting old and 
couldn’t take care of the great place. Then life 
looked pretty dull without John to think of and 
care for, and no special need to work hard, be- 
cause we had enough and more to last as long 
as we lived. I told father that we weren’t old 
enough to settle down and do nothing, but we 
didn’t seem to know just what to do. The main- 
spring seemed broken, somehow. 

‘* But one day father happened to bring home 
alittle circular that the minister had given him, 
and it told all about Chautauqua. We studied it 
all that evening. 

“¢¢ Everyone will laugh at us for two old fools 
if we go to studying at our time of life,’ I said. 

«*« Tet them laugh,’ said father. ‘You were 
a good scholar in your young days, and I wasn’t 
far behind ye. If we fail, it is nobody’s business. 
Besides, we needn’t tell anyone till we are sorter 
sure that we are going to keep it up.’ 

““So we sent for the books, and I declare it 
did come a little hard at first—it had been so 
long since we had fixed our minds on anything 
but farming. But in a few weeks we were as 
happy as children. We had astronomy that term, 
and we used to wrap up warm and stand out on 
the back piazza looking at the stars and tracing 
the constellations until most midnight; and our 
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world has seemed like a new place ever since,” 
she added, with a little sob, as she looked at the 
old man’s interested face. ‘‘ And we feel differ- 
ent about leaving it, don’t we, father ?” 

The old man nodded assent. 

“Greek history was harder, but it was worth 
studying hard to know all about that beautiful 
Acropolis and all the great men that have lived 
and written in Greece. We got so interested that 
we read in advance of the requirement, and then 
read it all over again. Before the year was over 
we felt so happy about it that we had to tell some 
one; and Jotham Allen and his wife, on the next 
farm, decided to join us, and Hannah Selden, the 
little milliner, said it was just the chance she had 
been looking for all her life. Mer mother died 
young, you know, and she never had a good 
chance to study. Then Deacon Bailey filled out 
his application papers, just because Hannah did, 
Tthink, but he was a first-rate scholar, and be- 
fore we knew it there was a circle of ten, and we 
met covery week all winter, and had such good 
times. 

«The four years went by so quickly, and we 
went up to Chantauqua, and marched through 
the Golden Gate and had our diplomas; and now 
we are growing younger every year, instead of 
older. But we wouldn’t miss the assembly in An- 
gust for half the farm.” 

Just then the boat came in sight ; but the old 
lady had given me a practical application of the 
Chautauqua idea, which is the history of hundreds 
like herself all over the land. 

Everyone is familiar with the name Chautau- 
qua, and most understand something of its mean- 
ing. The beginnings were planned, with little 
idea of what growth would result, by Bishop 
Vincent and Mr. Lewis Miller, of Akron, O., the 
one « Methodist minister, the other an earnest 
Methodist layman, and their object was to inau- 
gurate a two weeks’ annual assembly, or camp 
mecting, for the especial improvement in attain- 
ments and methods of Sunday-school teachers. 
This was nearly twenty years ago, and the narrow 
plan has long since burst its bounds. 

The Chautauqua of to-day has the world for its 
field, and circles for home reading have been es- 
tablished in nearly every corner of the world 
where civilized man has gone. It is no longer 
sectarian, for men and women of every sect join 
in its studies, write its books and lecture on its 
platform. 

A glance at the Chautauqua plan as outlined 
in its latest publications will clearly illustrate the 
methods of working which now obtain, and which 
have been evolved from small beginnings of a 
reading circle in 1878. 
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.The official name of the scheme is ‘“‘ The Chau- 
tanqua System of Education,” and it includes two 
general departments, one for home reading and 
study, the other for local summer work conducted 
on the general meeting ground at the town of 
Chautauqua, on Lake Chautauqua, N. Y. 

The department of home study has been briefly 
outlined by my old lady of the lakeside. A care- 
fully prepared course of reading from volumes 
selected by the general council, which are sold at 
the lowest possible and always uniform rates, is 
arranged to occupy abont one hour a day for nine 
months of the year, and the full course extends 
through four years. No one is bound to continue 
the course beyond his own pleasure, though it is 
generally expected that it will be pursued for at 
least one year. No expense beyond the purchase 
of the books, generally five dollars for the entire 
year and a half-dollar for the annual fee, is really 
necessary. The course is necessarily somewhat 
superficial, and does not claim to be otherwise. 
As one of its leaders wiscly says, ‘‘ It is both sup- 
plementary and compensatory.” It supplements 
the regular work of school or college which, as 
the years go on, is quite likely to be forgotten, 
and it offers a generous compensation to many 
who, like the little milliner, have never hud op- 
portunities to study. It can never be so desirable 
as a complete course of university education under 
the immediate supervision of skilled professors, 
and to this sort of work it lays no claim. But it 
does unlock the treasures of art, science, litera- 
ture and history to many thousands whose lives, 
without its gracious influence, would be barren 
and destitute of good cheer. 

The college student grown old has been ab- 
sorbed in business, perhaps, and has long ago lost 
his hold on what he knew of French literature, 
geology, or the constitutional history of his coun- 
try. With a systematic scheme of reading at 
hand, he studies with keen interest any of these 
subjects and revels in the acquirement of new 
branches of knowledge. 

Many, indeed most, readers combine in small 
neighborhood circles with a leader whose duty it 
becomes to question and counsel them at weekly 
or monthly meetings. Pleasant social occasions 
nearly always result from these meetings, and a 
community of interest opens the way for new 
friendships. The circles are named ‘The Chau- 
tauqua Literary and Scientific Circles,” or, more 
familiarly, the ©. L. 8. C. 

A second subdivision of the home work is the 
Chantanqua College, in which instruction in all 
branches of a regular college course is conducted 
by college professors through correspondence. 
The Chautauqua student, in either case, need 
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never leave his home unless he desires. Exami- 
nation papers and diploma are forwarded to him 
in any corner of the earth. 

As an illustration of the work done by local 
circles, notice the course of reading for the class 
graduating in 1891. Historical study was in- 
cluded in two volumes, ‘An Outline History of 
England ” and “ History of the Church in Amer- 
ica.” Literary subjects were treated in “ French 
Literature ” and ‘¢ From Chaucer to Tennyson.” 
To this list add ‘‘ Our English ” and Winchell’s 
“‘ Walks and Talks in the Geological Fields,” and 
you have the entire requirement for the year of 
nine months. 

No entrance examinations are required. Any- 
one who can read the English language may ob- 
tain an application form (Address, The Chautau- 
qua Circle, Drawer 194, Buffalo, N. Y.), and when 
filled out, send, with fifty cents, the annnal fee 
for postage and pamphlets, to the directors, pro- 
eure the books and read alone, in the home circle 
or in a neighborhood circle, just as is most con- 
venient. 

The Class of 1892, “Columbus year,” read 
“Leading Facts of American History,” ‘ Social 
Institutions of the United States,” ‘‘ Initial Stud- 
jes in American Letters,” “ Story of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States,” ‘* Classical German 
Course in English” and ‘ Two Old Faiths.” 

An outlined scheme for reading each month is 
recommended, but not insisted upon, and for the 
course of 1893 read something like this: ‘* Oc- 
tober, ‘The United States and Foreign Powers,’ 
to chapter 7; ‘Greek History,’ to page 60. 
For March, ‘Greek Literature,’ to page 88; 
‘Greek Architecture and Sculpture,’ to page 98.” 

A membership book is sent to each student, 
and this contains review outlines and other means 
of assistance to readers, together with duplicate 
sets of questions upon the required readings of 
the year, which are to be answered so far as pos- 
sible from memory. The first set of question pa- 
pers consists of four pages, and is called the regu- 
lar memoranda ; while the second, of twelve pages, 
is called the White Seal memoranda, for which is 
given the White Seal of Honor on the diploma. 
Even the filling out of the four-page memoranda 
is not required. Indeed, so little is actually re- 
quired of members that the best proof that the 
Chautauqua system is accomplishing its high pur- 
pose is the fact that it lives healthily, and yearly 
increases its membership without restrictive rules. 

Besides the required readings, an additional, 
supplementary list, called the Garnet Seal course, 
is arranged for each year, and both graduates and 
undergraduates may pursue it. As a specimen of 
the plan of this course, notice the supplemental 
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reading for the year 1891, the regular course for 
which has already been mentioned : ‘‘ One vol- 
ume each of the works of Addison, Milton, Gold- 
smith, Ascham and Arnold ”—the volumes re- 
ferred to being especially selected and arranged 
for Chantangna students. For Columbian year, 
applicants for the Garnet Seal read Hawthorne’s 
** Grandfather’s Chair,” the first series of Emer- 
son’s ** Essays,” Lowell’s ‘ Fireside ‘Travels ” and 
Longfellow's ‘* Wayside Inn.” 

In general, the books used are especially pre- 
pared for the Chantanqua course, as it has been 
found that few others meet tho requirements of 
the peculiar course. 

A special course of interesting reading for 
young people should be mentioned in this connec- 
tion, and the Chautanqua Young Folks’ Reading 
Union has its uses, less numerous and no doubt 
less valuable than those of the elder or outer cir- 
cle, because appealing to a smaller class. It en- 
deavors to suggest, not books for study, since its 
readers are supposed to be still in school, but 
books for recreation for the junior grade, offered 
for children under twelve; and the senior grade, 
for those beyond this age. Special Seal courses 
are provided, and the best idea of tho plan pur- 
sued may be gained by noticing the books sug- 
gested for the reading of asingle year. In 1893 
for the junior grade were offered Hawthorne’s 
“‘Tanglewood Tales,” ‘‘Scudder’s Book of Fa- 
bles,” Kingsley’s ‘‘ Water Babies,” Mrs. Ewing’s 
“*Mary’s Meadow,” ‘ Alice in Wonderland ” and 
“«*Through the Looking Glass” and Ruskin’s 


“King of the Golden River,” all safe, clean and. 


pure fiction. For the senior grade were recom- 
mended Kingsley’s ‘Greek Heroes,” Church’s 
““Stories of the Persian Wars” from Herodotus, 
Plutarch’s Lives (Greek Lives only), Olive Thorne 
Miller’s “‘ Bird Ways,” Scott’s ‘‘ Lady of the 
Lake,” “ Rab and his Friends,” and ‘ Marjorie 
Fleming.” 

So much for the purely home work of the 
Chautanqua system. 

Now let us follow the old lady up the lake from 
Jamestown—and it is a beautiful lake, twenty 
miles long and two miles in its widest part—to 
Chautauqua proper, and discover, if we may, the 
secret of the multitudes who annually fill the 
groves with healthy living and pleasant thinking. 

Great and little boats are constantly plying up 
and down the waters. Handsome hotels on the 
opposite side of the lake, having no connection 
whatever with the Chautauqua of our pilgrimage, 
add much to the beauty of the scene. The assem- 
bly town is a miniature Bettws-y-Coed, a ‘ chapel 
in the woods.” Hidden away among the trees of 
the deep wood, on the hillside, are hundreds of 
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big and little cottages, plain or fanciful, several 
public halls, an amphitheatre of Titanic propor- 
tions, and a hotel or two. Yon may live accord- 
ing to your purse here, and not fear that you will 
be estimated thereby. You may take rooms in 
the hotel, which isa fair one; in a handsome cot- 
tage of your own; in a cottage boarding house— 
and these are very numerous and rates are rea- 
sonable—or in a tent or lodging house, prepar- 
ing your own meals if you so desire. The large- 
minded founders endeavor to make it possible for 
anyone who wishes to come to Chautauqua and 
partake of the rare intellectual feast here pro- 
vided. 

Mrs. A. I. Jewett, of Philadelphia, has given to 
the assembly a pleasant house capable of accom- 
modating about twenty-five young ladies, who are 
thus enabled to live on a very modest sum during 
the season ; and the assembly provides about sixty 
very plain but comfortable sleeping places for 
young men, at one dollar a week. 

The breadth and extent of the literary feast 
provided can scarcely be described to one unfa- 
miliar with the history of the movement, since it 
is constantly varied, and each year has its own 
peculiar attractions. In its earliest days, when 
first the chrysalis began to unfold, the managers 
were quite satisfied if they could secure two or 
three men or women distinguished in the world 
of art, literature or science for the August pro- 
gramme. But with the great increase of home 
readers, and the influx of visitors who come for 
the annual assembly and have had no previous 
connection with the movement, it has become pos- 
sible to bring together by the summer shores of 
the pleasant Jake an array of talent which the 
student of the broadest opportunities considers 
himself privileged to enjoy. Nearly every person 
of prominence coming to our shores from abroad 
is taken into consideration for the uses of Chau- 
tauqua, 

In the great central hillside amphitheatre, built 
on the simplest but a well-nigh perfect plan, with 
accommodations for six thousand, a great organ 
and a gallery for a large chorus, some of the dis- 
tinguished men and women of the world have 
talked to Chautauquans. Bishop Vincent’s earnest 
eloquence invariably gathers a large audience. ‘l'o 
him Chautauqua means more than to any other. 
It is the child of his brain, the tree of his plant- 
ing, and its growth is carefully watched and its 
pruning wisely accomplished. Professor Henry 
Drummond, President Harper, Richard T. Ely, 
Ballington Booth, Dr. Eggleston, Professor Moses 
Coit Tyler, Dr. Rainsford and Colonel Parker are 
a few of those named among the lecturers of re- 
cent years. Musical, elocutionary and dramatic 
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recitals and stercopticon parformances vary the 
more serious numbers. 

To see an audience gather at the great amphi- 
theatre is a sight worth a journey. LEZveryone on 
the grounds knows the order of exercises for each 
_ day from the great bulletin board on which is 
posted each morning the programme of happen- 
ings. Perhaps it reads like this: “At 11, An 
Organ Recital ; at 2:30, A Lecture on the Poetry 
of Browning; at 4, An Illustrated Lecture on 
Edinburgh ; at 5, Talk about the Pilgrim Moth- 
ers; at 8, Dramatic Readings”; and at nine the 
chimes down at the pier house ring 2 sweet good 
night out over the lake and through the trees. 

For an evening entertainment the crowd often 
begins to gather quite early. Ladies walk in 
quietly from their cottages without the formality 
of hats or gloves. 
comers bring camp chairs, which may be placed 
in the aisles, since there is no danger from fire in 
this great covered tent, and the earth floor cannot 
cave in. When all available space is filled there 
is still room on the porches of the immediate vi- 
cinity, where one may lounge in a hammock and 
listen to the speaker, or dream, as he pleases. 
Frivolous idlers do not flock to Chautauqua; au- 
diences are delightfully responsive to « speaker, 
and the universal earnestness is contagious. 

Through July and August each day has its full 
programme. 

But besides the assembly’s general programme 
there is a remarkably busy hive of industrious 
students who are interested in another and en- 
tirely separate feature of this great plan. The 
students’ classes are of comparatively recent ori- 
gin, and form a miniature university, in which 
are offered six weeks’ instruction in the lan- 
guages, literature, history, and some of the sci- 
ences ; a complete course of Bible study both in 
the original languages and in English ; a course 
in pedagogy ; a school of music ; a school of phys- 
ical culture ; also classes in industrial drawing, 
china painting, photography and various other 


The seats fill rapidly, and late. 
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special branches; and for these schools the very 
best obtainable teachers are procured. 

A six weeks’ course in literature, history or 
Latin, when the student is a man or woman of 
matured powers, and is influenced by the highest 
motives in selecting the study, is much less super- 
ficial than it would at first appear, and hundreds 
of teachers have spent the months of July and 
August under the Chautauqua trees, engaging in 
close but exhilarating study. There is always 
the lake spread out for the recreation of the tired 
worker, and by a convenient arrangement, quite 
inexpensive, the holder of a season ticket may 
ride at his pleasure on any one of the great steam- 
boats which are constantly going up and down 
the lake. Rowing, bathing, cycling, fishing, ten- 
nis and baseball present their attractions, and ex- 
cursions to Niagara, which is not so very far away, 
and to nearer points of interest, give a constant 
variety to the list of recreations. 

The expense attending all lectures and amuse- 
ments in the amphitheatre is provided for, so far 
as the student is concerned, by the citizen’s tax, 
which he pays before he is admitted to the 
grounds. For the month of July this is two 
dollars and fifty cents, or one dollar a week ; in 
August, three dollars for the month and two dol- 
lars for the weck, or five dollars for the entire 
season, ‘his pays for all the privileges of Chau- 
tanqua, except the special classes just named, for 
which specially paid professors are to be provided. 

Chantauqua is a small city by itself, and has its 
own police force, its fire department, sprinkled 
strects and electric street lights. Until recently 
the sanitary arrangements have been criminally 
imperfect, but during the present year a complete 
system of sewers has been placed, and the dangers 
of preceding years are now entirely obviated. 

The atmosphere of the little town, where hun- 
dreds are gathered to learn of the highest and 
best that is offered to man for his mental and 
spiritual development, is refining and inspiring. 
A spirit of brotherhood breathes throngh it all. 


LITERARY 


Tue title of Mr. W. T. Price’s book, ‘‘ The Technique of 
the Drama” (Brentano's), might seem to indicate one more 
of those utterances of vain knowledge and useless informa- 
tion which baffle the would-be student of the theatre at 
every turn. Such a casual conclusion, however, in this 
instance would wrong an able expositor and a really help- 
ful work. One is reassured at the outset, on opening Mr. 
Price’s book, to find its object explicitly stated as being, 
‘*not to give formulas for the making of various kinds of 
plays, but to state such obvious and accepted principles as 
underlie the drama—principles that are known, or should 
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be known, to every literary worker, and that are anteced- 
ent to the tricks of the trade.” It is addressed, therefore, 
to the playgoing public, the student of literature, and the 
professional critic, no less than to the actual or potential 
dramatic author. Mr. Price begins by defining a drama as 
‘the imitation of a complete action, adapted to the sympa- 
thetic attention of man, developed in a succession of con- 
tinuously interesting and continuously related incidents, 
acted and expressed by means of speech and the symbols, 
actualities and conditions of life.” The noble purpose and 
intimate relation of the drama to real life being broadly 
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indicated—not apologized for, ns in the endles3 and futile 
pulpit-stage discussions—in o passage of almost lyric elo- 
quence, the author proceeds to analyze and illustrate, with 
copious allusion to familiar works, the three fundamental 
elements of the play, viz., the ethical, the esthetic and the 
technical. Then come the distinctively scientific and prac- 
tical chapters, devoted respectively to the principle of 
unity, the division into acts, the scenes and principles of 
action, development of plot, the portrayal of character, 
stage illusion, adaptation and dramatization of stories, etc. 
A suggestive chapter on criticism follows; and, finally, a 
bibliographical réswmé of the chief standard works relating 
to the dramatic principle; from Aristotle down to contem- 
porary magazinists. The style of the ‘‘ Technique of the 
Drama” is concise and pointed, with many a bright crys- 
tallization of thought. For instance: ‘It requires the 
clash of interests to make a complete action.” ‘ A com- 
plete action is in itself a detinition of unity.” ‘* Technique 
is the helper; the subject is the master.” ‘‘ Taste is not 
wholly a matter of philosophic right or wrong.” *‘ Preju- 
dice dictates its terms to the drama.” ‘‘ The art applied 
to a bad purpose may be as precise and powerful as that 
applied to a good; but, on the whole, good acting can 
never redeem bad taste.” Not all of Mr. Price’s proposi- 
tions are unassailable, as, for example, that a comedy ele- 
ment is not essential to the entertaining quality of a play; 
that even a ‘love interest” may be dispensed with; that 
an author is the best judge of his own work ;. or, that it is 
possible for experienced judges to estimate with certainty 
the chances of an untried play’s success or failure with the 
public. But it is not necessary to coincide with the au- 
thor’s opinions to find his analysis of principles and 
statements of the dramatic laws both profitable and enter- 
taining. 


Wuart promises to develop into a practical dramatic 
nursery, not only for young actors and actresses, but for stu- 
dents of the art of play building as well, is the Empire Thea- 
tre Dramatic School, of New York city, lately inaugurated 
under the directorship of that sterling actor and already 
successful teacher, Mr. Nelson Wheatcroft. In the organi- 
zation of this school Mr. Wheatcroft realizes a long-cher- 
ished desire, having perceived the urgent necessity for such 
an institution in these days of ‘‘ star” and traveling com- 
binations, which afford the beginner so few opportunities 
for rudimentary study and practice, even when he is fort- 
unate enough to secure a professional engagement. With 
the co-operation of Mr. Charles Frohman, the manager of 
the Empire Theatre, of whose resident stock company 6f 
players Mr. Wheatcroft is a leading and well-known mem- 
ber, the director of the new school ought to be able first of 
all to place his experiment upon a sound artistic basis, and 
leave the commercial scheme where it relatively belongs, 
as a secondary consideration. He will have the Empire 
Theatre itself at his disposal for a sories of five or six pub- 
lic matinées, to be given during the season. These mati- 
nées are to be, in the main, performances by the students 
of the school, and at tue same time trial productions of 
new plays. An opportunity will thus be afforded young 
actors and authors simultaneously to present their respect- 
ive work in a regular theatre, before audiences whose ap- 
preciation and encouragement, and above all whose salu- 
tary criticism, will t2nd to develop such gifts as the aspir- 
ants may possess in the future interest of the American 
theatre. We cannot better illustrate the mission of the 
dramatic school, from the author's point of view in partic- 
ular, than by giving the following letter, addressed to Mr. 
Wheatcroft by one of his prospective pup‘ls : 
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“ Dear Sir: Will you have room in your school for one 
who wishes to get a thorough knowledge of the require- 
ments of the stuge, with a view to dramatic writing? Let 
me state my case. Since leaving college I have spent three 
years in New York doing special work for the daily papers, 
and contributing to the magazines, literary weeklies— Puck, 
Judge, Life, etc. During that time I spent many evenings 
studying the stage from the house, and so got a vain idea 
that I knew something about it. But an attempt at play- 
writing has developed in me a depressing consciousness of 
what I do not know about stagecraft. I have read the 
works of Hennequin and others who try to tell ‘how to 
write a play,’ and in despair have placed them all on one 
shelf, with an inscription over them from the Book of Job, 
* Should a wise man utter vain knowledge and fill his belly 
with the east wind?’ I have been told that to gain the 
knowledge I want I should get some sort of position on the 
professional stage ; but that is casier advised than done. I 
might make a highly decorative torchbearer, or a mod- 
erately enthusiastic Roman mob, but feel sure I could 
learn more that is essential from a competent instructor in 
a month than I could gather from personal observation in 
ayear. Besides having an ingrained desire to do dramatic 
writing, I have noticed that many of the humorous situa- 
tions I sell to the comic papers as ideas for pictures are 
being used on the variety stage. But though confident 
that I have some aptitude for the work I am looking for- 
ward to, I must confess that at present I am in a woeful fix 
in the second act of a three-act comedy I have been ham- 
mering at. My characters don't know what to do, and I 
who got them into their trouble can’t help them out. I 
call them up for a rehearsal and consultation every day, 
and we swear gently at one another for awhile, but can 
find no solution to our difficulty. My chief trouble is that 
I find my powers of invention weakened, almost deadened. 
by the feeling of restraint imposed upon me by the laws of 
dramatic composition as I have learned them. I am con- 
stantly forced to stop and ask myself, ‘ Would this situa- 
tion be effective ?’ while I cannot say I have a definite idea 
of what stage effectiveness means. Questions of a similar 
nature obtrude themselves at every step and reduce me to 
despair. And all the while the mysterious region back of 
the footlights, into which I have never penetrated, is pres- 
ent to my mind, peopled with dragon forms going about 
seeking young dramatists whom they may devour. Now, 
who could weave a dream of ‘ sweetness and light’ with 
such an infernal incubus as that sitting on his chest? I 
want to get so familiar with what actors consider possible 
and effective situations, etc., and the whys and wherefores 
of them, that I'll know them without having to refer back 
to rules when writing. Besides, I am rapidly coming to 
the conclusion that many of the necessities of the stage 
told of in books are nonsense, and I want to sift the essentials 
from the non-essentinls. I think your idea of giving us an 
opportunity to see the rehearsing :n/ cdapting to the stage 
of new plays is exactly what is needed» We could then see 
situations developed practically, and your instructions and 
explanations to the actors would enable us to see the 
strength and weakness of the work in hand. But your 
suggestion that an experienced dramatist should Criticise 
original scenario and plays for us does not seem to me a 
good one, because I feel convinced that a professional 
writer is the poorest possible judge of writing. Original- 
ity is merely the impress of the author’s individuality on 
his work, and the more original my effort the more un- 
satisfactory it would seem to my teacher on account of its 
revealing an individuality different from his own. If you 
should employ an actor or manager to criticise our prodne- 
tions I would listen with attention: but experience has 
taught me that another writer’s opinion of my work is not 
worth a straw. The fact that mo-t of the successful thea- 
tres of the world and many of the greatest papers and pub- 
lishing concerns owe their success to the judgment of men 
who never indulge in literary work is, I think. good evi- 
dence that there is some founda‘ion for my opinion. To 
tell the truth, I would rather follow Moliere’s example 
and read the play to my landlaly than to a successful 
dramatist. Iam partly convinced it is the illusions I have 
in regard to the stage and its requirements that make me 
get tangled up in my work. +I had the same difficulty be- 
fore I began to work for the papers. In those days I had 
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an idea that every editor was a ‘deep calling unto deep’ 
who worked ‘in a mysterions way’ when evolving his arti- 
cles; but a few weeks in an office rid me of the error, and 
made it possible for me to write without giving a thought 
to anything but the idea I am trying to express. I think 
one should be able to get into the same condition in regard 
to dramatic writing ; but perhaps I am mistaken. Further- 
more. I am afraid the name you suggest, * Technical Dram- 
atists’ Class,” would hoo:loo it. As Mr. Palmer points out 
in his article in the July Forum, we amateur dramatists 
are a shy and sensitive lot. If you suggest openly to the 
‘suckling Shakespeare’ that he may be made, not born, 
you will scare him off forever. Call it a class in * Dramatic 
Technology’ for the training of stage managers and dra- 
matic critics, and the aspiring dramatist will join it, aud 
gain, in a secret way, the knowledge he needs. I have 
read that candidates for admission to your school must pass 
a rigid examination in elocution, ete. If so, my case is 
hopeless at present, for I have never had any training in 
that branch. I have done considerable reading in public 
in an amateurish way. and once—may I be forgiven !—wrote 
& pivce and trained my fellow students to act the parts. 
Our representation delighted the ‘large and intelligent’ 
audience that assembled to view the closing exercises of 
our institute. I playe:t the part of the low comedian, and 
the curtain fell while I was spanking the bloody-minded 
villain with a resonant split board. Beyond this I have hnd 
no experience. But as I am not ambitious to become an 
actor, feeling convinced that no amount of training would 
make me a competent one, and being satisfied with my 
present profession, I thought it might be possible to make 
some arrangement by which I could get the benefit of 
your instructions to those who are looking forward to his- 
trionic houors.” 


There are hundreds — we might almost venture to say 
thousands—of bright young men and women who find 
theinselves in precisely the predicament which is here vi- 
vaciously’set forth. Books cannot materially help them. 
Patronizing and pharisaical articles written by ‘“ leading 
managers” (or, more probably, by their literary under- 
studies and press agents), and published in the heavy re- 
views, only aggravate their perplexity. Whoever sha! 
open the way to usefulness for the new generation by pro- 
viding a rational systein of instruction in the by no means 
occult science of stagecraft may be regarded as the permn- 
nent benefactor of that noble an.l potent profession, the 
theatre. 


One of the triumphs of the World's Fair at Chicago is 
the superb and unprecedented demonstration there given 
of woman's power and achievements in the present cent- 
ury. The literary monument of this exhibit aud congrega- 
tion is an elegant volume of over five hundred quarto pages, 
edited by Lydia Hoyt Farmer, dedicated ‘‘ to the Women 
of America,” and entitled ‘‘ The National Exposition Sou- 
venir: What America Owes to Women.” The purpose of 
the editor is to set forth the hitherto imperfectly repre- 
sented American Woman, ‘ not in the way of boastful as- 
sertions, nor by pleading for her rights which have already 
been awarded her, but by statements of her achievements 
in the lines of literature, philanthropy, church work, edu- 
cation, science, industry, medicine, business, art, music, 
invintion, home life, domestic. science, etc., that thereby 
the subtle yet powerful influence of women in the develop- 
ment of this great country may be manifested and strength- 
ened.” 'To this end, contributions to the book have been 
secured from upward of fifty women of celebrity, includ- 
ing Jilia Ward Howe, Jane G. Austin, Lucy Larcom, Mrs. 
U. S. Grant, Mrs. Heury Ward Beecher, Mrs. Jessie Ben- 
ton Frémont. Mrs. Frank Leslie, Gail Hamilton, Frances 
E. Willard, Mary A. Livermore, Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, Mrs. 
Potter Palmer, and many others cqually eminent in their 
respective spheres of work. The chapters are thus agree- 
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ably varied, being by turns biographical, autobiographical, 
historical, descriptive, philosophical, poetic. Mrs. Potter 
Palmer's address at the dedicatory ceremonies of the Wom- 
an’s Buildiug, and Edna Dean Proctor’s ode, ‘‘ Columbia's 
Banner,” are appropriately incorporated in the book, to- 
gether with special articles upon ‘‘ The Board of Lady 
Managers,” ‘* The Woman's Branch of the World’s Con- 
gress Auxiliary,” ‘* The Children’s Building,” and ‘‘ Ex- 
hibits by Women.” The showing is indeed splendid, im- 
pressive, convincing. Altogether, this souvenir book is of 
profound interest intrinsically, and grandly significant of 
the age it represents. Julia Ward Howe, in her intro- 
ductory ‘‘ Summing Up,” thinks that American women may 
be considered as starting from a clear vantage ground in the 
race for life, having enjoyed, as a body, better opportuni- 
ties of education than those enjoyed by their fathers and 
brothers. And she adds: ** With all that American women 
have contributed to the honor and well-being of the coun- 
try, and with all the good that can be truly attributed to 
them in the various departments set forth in this volume, I 
do not feel that they have os yet fulfilled the measure of 
their obligations to the society which coucedes to them so 
much ‘They are slowly learning to work together, to com- 
bine their efforts in favor of reform and of general culture. 
They must also learn to apply their genius and knowledge 
to practical ends, and to leave no forbidding or distasteful 
problem unexplored or unexplained. American women 
should endeavor to reconcile the discords and contradic- 
tions which have hitherto divided the body of their sex, 
thus diminishing its power for good. The different classes 
of women have mostly what the French term a raison 
@étre, a reason for existing. Even the class which com- 
bines showy ambitions with poor and personal views bas 
its uses. But in the domain of womanhood the real 
siould more and more absorb the unreal and illusory. 
The solid should displace the unsubstantial. And above 
all, the sympathy of kin] should far transcend the antipa- 
thy of circumstance.” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Tae NattonaL Exposirion Sovuventr: WHat AMERICA 
Owes To Women. Edited by Lydia Hoyt Farmer. 
With an Introduction by Julia Ward Howe.  Illus- 
trated. 505 pp. Cloth. Charles Wells Moulton, Buf- 
fulo, Chicago, New York. 

Frenea Art. By W.©. Brownell. 240 pp. Cloth, 81.50. 

. Charles Scribner’s Scns, New York. ¥ 

Art For Art's Sake. By John C. Van Dyke, L.H.D. 
250 pp. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. 

Napa tHE Lity. By H. Rider Haggard. 
Paper Library.” 295 pp. Illustrated. 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 

A GutprE to New anv OLD Laces In Itauy. By the Count- 
ess di Brazza. 186 pp. Paper, 50c. W. B. Conkey 
Co., Chicago. 

Jamarca at TAE CutcaGo Exposition. Compiled under the 
direction of Lieutenant Colonel C. J. Ward, Honorable 
Commissioner for Jamaica. 95 pp. Illustrated. 

THROUGH THE BERNESE OBERLAND. By F. Ebersold. ‘‘ Il- 
lustrated Europe,” Nos. 155—158. Tlustrated. 150 pp. 
Paper, 50c. Art. Institute Orell Fussli, Zurich, Swit- 
zerland. 

Tue Skirts oF CHANCE. 


‘* Longman's 
Paper, 50c. 


By Captain Alfred Thompson. 


‘Tales from Town Topics,” No.9. Paper, 50c. Town 
Topics, New York. 
Tare One Goop Guest. By L. B. Walford. ‘‘ Longmans 


Paper Library.” 339 


pr Paper, 50c. Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York. 


NEW UNION DEPOT, 8ST. LOUIS. 


RAILROAD DEVELOPMENT IN THE WEST. 


THE opening of the new Union Depot at St. 
Louis, which will take place informally in the 
course of the next few days, is an event of far 
more than local importance. Indeed, it can 
scarcely be regarded as an exclusively Western 
eveut, for it is really of national moment, indicat- 
ing as it does the marvelous railroad develop- 
ment in the Central and Western States, as well 
as the enterprise and energy of those who have 
made their home in a section of the country which 
seems to have no limit to its possibilities, or, in- 
deed, its certainties. 

The new depot at St. Louis has cost nearly two 
million dollars, a total which will have been ex- 
ceeded by the time the finishing touches have 
been put upon it. In many respects it is the 
grandest railroad station in the world, and it has 
a larger capacity for handling traffic than any 
other depot in this country. Upward of four 
million bricks have been used in its construction, 
to say nothing of 20,000 square feet of marble, 
. 1,200 tons of iron, and nearly two and a half mill- 
ion blocks of mosaic. The roof of the train shed 
is probably the most remarkable feature of this 
enormous depot. It forms an arch of 600 feet 
radius, is 30 feet high on the sides, while in the 
centre the space from the base to the centre span 
of the arch measures 100 feet. The shed is 700 
feet long, and 20,000 square feet of glass were 
used in it. 

The main building is exceedingly handsome, 
and is replete with conveniences of almost every 


description. ‘The architecture is Romanesque in 
character, with very elegant terraced approaches 
from the east and west. At the eastern end of 
the structure a tower 220 feet high has been con- 
structed, with a clock near the summit, and the 
dials of the timepiece to be illuminated by elec- 
tricity. The grand waiting room is one of the 
largest and most handsome ever seen. It is 60 
feet high and covers an area of 60x120 feet. 
Three thousand incandescent lights are required 
to give the perfect illumination desired. 

But from a railroad standpoint it is probable 
that the most interesting feature of the new Union 
Depot at St. Louis is the system of tracks used. 
Owing to the enormous traffic, special precautions 
were tuken by the designers to prevent passengers 
and others from being annoyed by smoke, and the 
tracks have been so laid that it will be unneces- 
sary under any circumstances for a locomotive 
to enter the shed. There are 32 parallel tracks 
within the shed, with hard-wood platforms, 12 feet 
wide, between each. ‘The entrance is arranged on 
a special plan, so that every train will be backed 
into the depot over the curved Y at the entrance. 
Trains arriving from the West will occupy the 
western half of the shed, and those from the East 
the eastern portion. The switches will be con- 
trolled by the interlocking system, and it only 
needs to be added that the aggregate length of 
tracks under the shed exceeds ten miles to show 
what magnificent enterprise has been manifested 
by the railroad and terminal companies specially 
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interested in the great metropolis of the West 
and Southwest. 

During the fall festivities, which commence 
with September and close at the end of October 
every year, prominent railroad men from all sec- 
tions visit St. Louis; and those who saw the splen- 
did street illuminations and the uniquely success- 
ful Exposition this year found an additional at- 
traction in the Union Depot, upon which im- 
mense numbers of skilled workmen have been 
employed for months past. They were unanimous 
in their praise of the new structure, and more 
especially of the track system, which, it is be- 
lieved, will enable the enormous passenger traffic 
at St. Louis, which is large ail the year round, 
and especially so during the festival season, to be 
handled expeditiously and with a marked absence 
of confusion. 

The depot is situated a few blocks west of the 
one which is abont to be discarded for passenger 
trains. The new site is in many respects more 
convenient than the old one. The street-car fa- 
cilities in all directions will be, and, indeed, are 
already, very complete ; in addition to which the 
St. Louis Transfer Company will provide an ad- 
mirable omnibus service, and maintain its high 
reputation for efficiency and completeness. 

A very few figures will suffice to show that, 
large as the new Union Depot is, in no depart- 
ment have the requirements of the traffic been 
overestimated or anticipated. As was so forcibly 
pointed out by Superintendent Porter on the oc- 
casion of the taking of the last census, St. Louis 
is by far the best railroad centre in America, with 
a greater mileage of railroads tributary to it than 
ean be found in either Great Britain, France or 
Germany. Railroad men are agreed that there is 
no such congested railroad district in the United 
States, and it has only been by the exercise of al- 
most superhuman cnergy and ingenuity that the 
enormous traflic of the last few years has been 
handled safely at the old Union Depot. Abont 
three hundred passenger trains have been enter- 
ing and leaving the depot every day during the 
current year, while the running of quite a large 
number of trains in two and three sections dur- 
ing the festivities has often brought the total up 
to a very much higher figure. 

The scene every evening between seven and 
nine o’clock has been a very animated one, with 
trains leaving apparently almost every minute, 
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bound, some for the Atlantic and others for the 
Pacilic coast, with others for the Gulf, and still 
more for the Lakes. T'rom time to time efforts 
have been made to ascertain about how many 
people have passed through, into or out of the 
depot, and seldom has the daily total been less 
than 100,000. It will be seen that a business of 
this magnitude calls for a depot second to none 
in the country, and that is what St. Louis has 
obtained. An increase in traffic in every dircc- 
tion is almost certain to result from the improved 
accommodation and increased facilities which this 
new depot offers and affords. 

For years there has been « constant and ever- 
increasing expenditure on the terminal facilities 
of St. Louis. Traffic is heavier to-day over the 
great Eads Bridge than it was four years ago 
prior to the opening of what is known as the 
Merchant’s Bridge, about two miles north of the 
Courthouse. The same is true of the Terminal 
tracks, which are taxed more heavily now than 
when the mileage was scarcely half as great ; and 
even when the two bridges which are being con- 
structed over the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers, 
north of the city, to provide means of access for 
roads from that direction, are completed, there is 
every probability for a continued cry for ‘ more.” 
A belt line is being constructed around the city, 
connecting all the roads arriving from the West 
with the terminal systems, which again are con- 
nected with all the Eastern roads, and this will 
afford facilities for interchange of through traffic, 
and relieve in some measure the tracks within the 
city. 

The need for this constant increase in the ter- 
minal facilities is easily understood when it is re- 
membered that St. Louis is the great distributing 
point for merchandise throughout the Western, 
Southern and Southwestern States, and that its 
manufacturing output is constantly increasing. 
During the month of June of this year the Ter- 
minal Association employed 1,275 locomotives to 
handle the traffic, and the number of freight cars 
which crossed the Eads Bridge alone was 26,930. 
When it is borne in mind that this includes only 
a portion of the business transacted with points 
east of St. Louis, and no part of the still more 
extensive business with the West, some idea will 
be gleaned of the facts and figures upon which 
St. Louis bases its claim to being the best railroad 
centre of America. 
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MYSTERY PLAY OF THE NATIVITY, IN A PROVENCGAL GRANGE 


CUSTOMS OF CHRISTMASTIDE. 


By Mary TITcoMs. 


WHAT a strange medley of pagan and Chris- 
tian rites is seen in the festivities of Christmas 
throughout the world! Still more strange was 
this intermixture in the early ages following the 
introduction of Christianity into the Western 
Empire. The allusions — Biblical and mytho- 
logical, sacred and profane, quaint and common- 
place—which crowd carols and legends pertain- 
ing to the Nativity indicate from what diverse 
sources they originated. Though modified by 
the refining touch of time, there yet lingers in 
many carols and customs a tinge of grossness 
that recalls ruder days. 

The earliest collection of Christmas carols was 
published in 1521. Many are little more than 
drinking songs used at social or religious festiv- 
ities, of which singing and dancing then formed 
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a prominent feature. In one old legend a jolly 
knight is made to say: 


‘©*Not a man here shall taste my March beer 
Till a Christmas carol he doth sing;’ 
Then all clapt their hands, and shouted and sung, 
Till the hall and the parlor did ring.” 


Indeed, the burden of many a carol might be 
condensed into ‘‘plum pudding, goose, capon, 
minced pies and roast beef”; and everybody was 
expected to indorse the sentiment expressed a 
couple of hundred years ago in ‘ Poor Robin’s 
Almanack ”: 

“ Now, thrice welcome, Christmas, 
Which brings us good cheer, 


Minced pies and plum porridge, 
Good ale and strong beer; 
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With pig, goose aud capon, 

The best that may be, 
So well doth the weather 

And our stomachs agree.” 


No less characteristic is the quaint 


‘* Nowel—el el el, 
Now is wel that evere was woo ;” 
or: 
‘Now make we myrth, 
For Crystes byrth, 
And sing we yole till Candlemes ;” 


while the innate sweetness of 


‘*God rest you, merry gentlemen; 
Let nothing you dismay ; 
For Jesus Christ, our Saviour, 
Was born upon this day,” 


and of Herrick’s “Star Song,” and similar carols, 
can never be lost. 

Among the ancient Romans the Saturnalia was 
celebrated toward the close of the year, when for 
a week or more feasting and revelry of all sorts 
prevailed. Labor was suspended, gifts bestowed, 
slaves exchanged places with their masters, the 
temples of Saturn were decorated, and the wild- 
est license reigned. 

The German, the Scandinavian and other 
northern races used to keep, at the time of the 
winter solstice, a great festival known as “‘ Yule- 
peace,” or the Twelve Nights. At this season 
the forces of nature—personified by all pagan 
people—were believed to be engaged in a grand 
conflict. Gods, goddesses, giants and ogres were 
struggling together with desperate enmity, which 
ended only when Thor demolished the castle of 
the Ice King, and Freija, goddess of Spring, fore- 
shadowed coming life, light and warmth. Old 
mythology is filled with striking and beautiful 
legends of this turning point in nature. 

Away back in the first century there are indi- 
cations that the Nativity was celebrated by the 
early Christians. Though the date of Christ’s 
birth is only traditional, the 25th of December is 
believed to have been appointed in the fourth 
century, by Julius I., Bishop of Rome, as the an- 
niversary of that event. Previously the Eastern 
Church had observed the 6th of January in spe- 
cial commemoration of the appearance of the 
Star which guided the Wise Men to the Saviour’s 
birthplace in Bethlehem. For awhile the East- 
ern Church adhered to this date, in spite of 
Julius’s edict, though the Western Church ob- 
served the 25th of December. This had a nat- 
ural tendency to extend the festival over the time 
intervening between the two dates. In the sixth 
century all Christendom united upon the obsery- 
ance of the 25th of December. 
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In those early ages of Christianity the attempt 
of its teachers to root out all heathen rites was 
found impossible—the people were too deeply at- 
tached to their old, cherished superstitions ; and 
pagan festivities being universal at that season, it 
does not seem strange that Pope Gregory directed 
St. Augustine to incorporate into the Christmas 
festival any of the ancient ceremonies peculiar 
to the time, and so avoid a change too startling 
for the untaught converts. ‘hus Christmastide 
became invested with relics of paganism, to which 
were added, from century to century, myths and 
legends, fact and fiction, the sacred and profane, 
curiously woven together, At certain times the 
grosser pagan elements have grown into such ex- 
cesses, that Church and State have attempted to 
suppress or modify them. ‘To us there remains, 
with few exceptions, a happy mixture of sweet fic- 
tion and pure fact, drawn from numerous sources, 
appealing to the better nature of young and old. 

In how many a quaint old custom can we dis- 
cern that some kind or hospitable impulse, rudely 
or blindly expressed, it may be, was its origin ! 
And as time has gone on how beantifully what 
was merely rude and gross, or superstitious and 
terrifying, has been eliminated, leaving us the 
sweetness of old myth and legend, and deepening 
a true, wholesome merrymaking ! 

“‘Scrooges” are quite out of fashion in our 
day ; but if, by chance, one still remains who 
calls, or even ¢hinks, Christmas a “ humbug,” he 
could not spend an hour more profitably than in 
following Dickens’s relentless Ghosts of Christ- 
mus Past, Present and Yet-to-Come, that led the 
unbelieving Ebenezer Scrooge into joyous faith 
in its mission. 

Among quaint Christmas customs which are 
prominent, as we look back through the vista of 
ages, appears the burning of the Yule log. It 
comes down from Scandinavians, Goths and Sax- 
ons, who at the Yule feast kindled huge bonfires 
in honor of Thor. In feudal times the cutting 
of the Yule log was the beginning of a series of 
festivities. Brought into the baronial hall and 
lighted in the great fireplace, it was the well-un- 
derstood harbinger of hospitality and kind feel- 
ing—of wide-open doors and good cheer. If by 
chance any enmity existed between those gath- 
ered around the festive board, it must all be 
drowned in the bubbling wassail bowl. ‘The man- 
date of the host was : 


** Come, bring with a noise, 
My merrie, merrie boys, 

The Christmas log to the firing ; 
While my good dame, she 
Bids ye all be free, 

And drinke to your heart’s desiring.” 
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This wassail bowl was a huge tankard of spiced 
ale or wine, in which each drank his neighbor’s 
health—-the old Saxon phrase ‘‘ wass-hael” mean- 
ing ‘‘ to your health.” It was a custom in some 
places to ‘‘wassail” fruit trees by pouring or 
sprinkling upon them a prepared liquid, with va- 
rious ceremonies. 


‘* Wassaile the trees, that they may beare 
You many a plumb and muny a peare; 
For more or less fruits they will bring, 
As you doe give them wassailing.” 


Substantial viands were not lacking to accom- 
pany the favorite Christmas beverage; yet the 
piéce de résistance was not anciently, as in later 
times, the fat turkey or plump goose, but the 
boar’s head was the dish served in baronial halls 
with greatest ceremony. It was brought in on 
an immense silver salyer—or a golden one, if such 
were in possession of the host—ornamented with 
holly and rosemary, and carried by some tall serv- 
itor, elaborately dressed, and accompanied by 
minstrels singing carols. 


“The boar’s head in hand I carry, 
Bedecked with bays and rosemary ; 
And I pray you, my masters, be merry. 


‘The boar's head, as I understand, 
Is the bravest dish in all the land, 
When thus bedecked with gay garland. 


“ Our steward hath provided this 
In honor of the King of Bliss— 
Which on this day to be served is.” 


Serving the boar’s head at Christmas is still a 
custom among certain nations. Another odd dish 
was the peacock, which, after being stuffed and 
roasted, was readorned with its plumage, and the 
gilded beak being added and the long tail feath- 
ers unfurled, was brought into’ the hall in great 
state and occupied a place of honor on the ban- 
queting table. No servile hands were allowed to 
touch the proud bird; the noblest lady of the 
household, or some high-born guest, prepared it 
for the table and brought it in. Of course the 
plum pudding and Christmas pie, and scores of 
other favorite dishes, were not lacking, among 
which always appeared the Yule cake and fru- 
menty—a preparation of eggs, milk of almonds 
and various spices. Some of these viands would 
not appeal to the more refined palates of the 
present age. The old-time Christmas pie was 
quite unlike the modern invention known by that 
niéme, and comprised a bill of fare in itself. We 
read of one composed in part of ‘twenty salm- 
on”; and of another whose contents were as 
follows: ‘ Two bushels of flour, 20 pounds of but- 
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ter, 4 geese, 2 turkeys, 2 rabbits, 4 wild ducks, 2 
woodcocks, 6 snipes, 4 partridges, 2 neats’ tongues, 
2 curlews, 7 blackbirds and 6 pigeons.” This ex- 
traordinary compound, when baked, was “nine 
feet in circumference and weighed 170 pounds.” 
The services of two men were required to carry 
this enormous pie to table, and it was placed on 
a wheeled contrivance, whereby it could be trun- 
dled before each guest who desired to assist in its 
demolition. 

Christmas decorations, which still form such a 
prominent and beautiful feature of our own festi- 
val, sprang from very old pagan customs. The 
ancient Druids venerated the mistletoe; and at 
the time of the winter solstice priests and people 
went out with much pomp to gather the mystic 
parasite, which was supposed to have wonderful 
curative properties. ‘Two white bulls were tied to 
the sacred oak on which the plant grew, and 
sacrificed while the mistletoe was cut and care- — 
fully thrown into a widespread cloth. After- 
ward sprays were distributed among the people, 
who hung them as a charm over the entrance of 
their dwellings. The charm of ‘‘ under the mis- 
tletoe” is by no means obsolete, as young folks 
of the present day are well aware. 

Rosemary, ivy, hawthorn, holly, bay, laurel 
and box were all used from time immemorial for 
decorating churches and dwellings at Christmas, 
althongh during the Commonwealth an effort 
was made to suppress the practice, on the ground 
that it savored of Papal superstition. But noth- 
ing could quench a custom at once so beautiful 
and so fitting. 

The evergreen sprig has grown into the tall 
Christmas tree, whose laden branches spread far 
and wide. Doubtless the Christmas tree is of 
German origin, though its ancient prototype was 
quite unlike the modern specimen. The tree 
which the old Germans cherished during the 
Yule-peace festival was in honor of Berchta, god- 
dess of Spring ; and subsequently, after the in- 
troduction of Christianity into Germany, much 
of the symbolism that had clustered about it was 
transferred to the Christmas tree, which became 
the emblem of eternal spring, and its presents a 
reminder of the most priceless of all gifts. St. 
Nicholas, the patron saint of children, had long 
been accustomed to bestow his gifts on St. Nich- 
olas’s Eve, December 5th ; but the pleasant little 
ceremony was transferred to Christmas Eve, in 
order to make that festival specially attractive to 
children. According to the beautiful German 
legend, the Christ Child comes flying through 
the air on golden wings, bringing in the night- 
time all manner of gifts for good children, and 
hanging them on the Christmas tree. 
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In almost every land the Christmas tree has 
taken root, with numberless pleasant myths and 
mysteries, charming to childhood, clinging to it. 
But some of the old fantasies we instinctively 
reject. We relegate to oblivion the witches and 
demons who were supposed to have special power 
to work mischief during Christmastide. Odin 
then swept through the air with his malignant 
crew, foretelling calamity; Berchta, sometimes 
lovely, then became a malevolent witch, the bug- 
bear of all children; Ruprecht frightened the 
little ones with threats of punishment if they 
forgot their prayers ; and the dreadful Klaubauf, 
who kidnapped all naughty children, was the 
terror of the nursery. Even St. Nicholas, the 
beloved Santa Claus of children nowadays, used 
to make his appearance carrying a huge bundle 
of rods, so that his coming excited terror as well 
as joy. Happy is it that in our day it is not 
considered needful to thrust special discipline 
into the child joy of Christmas Day ; that the 
birthday of the Babe of Bethlehem seems more 
fitting for special gentleness, forbearance, for- 
giveness and love toward the little ones. 

During the Middle Ages “‘ mysteries” and “ mir- 
acle plays *—dramatic representations founded on 
Bible history or the lives of saints—became ex- 
ceedingly popular. They were at first the out- 
come of genuine religious feeling, centring 
chiefly around the birth and death of Christ. 
Performances during Christmas time were sol- 
emn though realistic. Later, however, in many 
places they degenerated into mere burlesques. 
Of quite a different character were the ancient 
““mummeries.” Masquerading was a common 
diversion in early Rome, and entered largely into 
pagan revels. The magnificent pageants exhib- 
ited at court during the Middle Ages, and even 
later, in which extraordinary oddity of dress and 
demeanor was the principal object sought, were 
relics of old times—rude and rough, but appeal- 
ing to a universal passion for dramatic represen- 
tation, which in modern times finds gratification 
in more refined displays. ‘* Mumming,” in mod- 
ified forms, is still practiced in some countries. 
Usually the actors are children who, in grotesque 
garments, go from house to house on Christmas 
Eve, claim admittance, act a little drama, and 
then end with a delicate appeal for “silver or 
copper, or gold, if you can.” 

A favorite performance of mummers was—and 
still is—the time-honored legend of ‘St. George 
and the Dragon.” According to this legend, the 
ancient city of Sylene was tormented by a dragon 
which inhabited a neighboring marsh, and was 
only prevented from destroying the people by a 
daily offering of two sheep. At length the sheep 
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were all exhausted, and the dragon still de- 
manding food, a law was passed substituting a 
child or young person, chosen by lot from the 
rich and poor alike. The lot, at length, feil upon 
the king’s danghter, and as the beautiful girl was: 
on her way out of the city to appease the mon- 
ster’s appetite St. George chanced to pass by and 
met her. Without hesitation he undertook to 
rescue her, and attacking the dragon, killed 
him. The details of this play have been much 
varied, and many incongruous and _ burlesque 
characters introduced into it, until the original 
can scarcely be traced in some of the versions, 
where ‘Father Christmas,” the ‘King of 
Egypt,” the Turkish Knight,” “St. George and 
the Dragon” are confusedly mingled with ‘St. 
Peter,” ‘‘ Judas” and other Bible personages. 

While no irreverence was originally intended by 
the introduction of sacred characters into the 
miracle plays, in process of time a freedom and 
license were indulged which bordered on pro- 
fanity. Mummeries became gross pageants, filled 
with all kinds of abominations; and there was. 
need of the royal decrees issued to suppress them. 
During the Reformation the Puritans, fancying 
that all festivities connected with Christmas were 
only ‘* Popish abominations,” attempted to abol- 
ish altogether the observance of the festival. 
Happily this anniversary survived all narrow- 
minded persecutions, and rose into purer, perma- 
nent life. 

The ‘‘ mysteries” were at first solemnly per- 
formed in the church, or in some consecrated spot 
where the strictest decorum was observed. The 
play was written by priests, who themselves per- 
sonated prominent characters. Christmas was 
heralded by the ringing of bells, which called to- 
gether rich and poor, who gazed reverently on the 
scene presented near the altar of the church—an 
image of the Virgin Mary beside a rudely con- 
structed manger, partially concealed by a curtain, 
while a group of shepherds, with sheep, crooks and 
musical instruments, stood near the entrance. 
Suddenly, from some unseen height, the song 
burst forth, “‘ Fear not, for behold, I bring you 
good tidings of great joy;” and the response, 
“Glory to God in the highest, peace on earth, 
good will to men,” came from a band of singing 
boys in the gallery. The shepherds then advanced, 
chanting, ‘‘ Peace on earth,” while attendant 
priests drew aside the curtain, and the Child Jesus 
was disclosed. The singing continued while all 
knelt in adoration. Immediately after this dra- 
matic representation mass was celebrated. : 

But often in early medieval times a stage was 
erected in the open air, and elaborate prepara- 
tions made for the mystery play, which sometimes 
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required two days for its full performance. Pub- 
lic notice was given far and wide, the actors se- 
lected, and the parts carefully studied. When 
the appointed day arrived a remarkable proces- 
sion traversed the town—the dramatis persone 
representing not only the Magi, the Shepherds, 
Mary, Joseph and Jesus, but God and His angels, 
as well as Satan and his devils. Amid music, and 
the noisy but not irreverent acclamations of a 
vast throng, all the actors took their places on 
the stage, where they remained throughout the 
play. The scenery being fixed at the beginning, 
no little ingenuity was needed to identify differ- 
ent places and render changes of action intelligi- 
ble. Many of the scenes would be startling to 
modern eyes; and the mixture of angels and 
devils, prophets and sibyls, songs of rejoicing and 
howls of rage that heralded the birth of Christ 
would shock modern taste. Nevertheless, for a 
long time the drama of the Nativity, with various 
events connected with it in Bible history, as the 
Flight into Egypt, and the Massacre of the In- 
fants, as well as the Death of Christ, were rep- 
resented on the stage with a solemnity which 
pervaded both actors and spectators. But scenes 
which enhanced dramatic power in the Dark 
Ages would in no way appeal to the people of 
to-day. When the sacredness of the Passion Play 
was profaned, that was suppressed, except in the 
little town of Oberammergau, whose inhabitants, 
during the plague of 1633, had solemnly pledged 
themselves to perform it once in ten years. To 
them it is a real religions service, and in a great 
measure it is said to have retained down to the 
present day the simplicity and devout earnestness 
that originally characterized it. 

Among the peasant class in various countries 
of Europe some of these miracle plays are still oc- 
casionally performed, modernized to a degree, yet 
in a very simple and primitive style. One of our il- 
lustrations represents a scene in the Mystery of 
the Nativity, as given at Christmas in an old Pro- 
vencgal town of France. Joseph and Mary have 
reached Bethlehem at night, and seek shelter at 
an inn. The keeper, irritated at being uselessly 
awakened—for the inn is full—pours down upon 
the travelers, from the window out of which he 
looks, a volley of maledictions, in which his wife 
joins. At length, his wrath being spent, he con- 
sents to have them pass the night in the stable, 
which thus becomes the birthplace of Christ. 
The play progresses from scene to scene, with the 
singing of quaint old carols, such as: 


‘“* He neither shall be. born 
In housen nor in hall, 

Nor in the place of paradise, 
But in an ox’s stall.” 
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‘“In Bethlem he was borne, 
O thou man, O thou man! 
In Bethlem he was borne, 
For mankind sake; 
In Bethlem he was borne 
For we that were forlorne, 
And therefore tooke no scorne 
Our flesh to take.” 


In the German and Bohemian provinces, among 
the Alpine districts, and in divers other places, 
Christmas would lack an essential feature to the 
peasantry unless the story of the Advent were 
dramatized in some simple way. Fragmentary it 
often is. Perhaps only a troop of boys and girls, 
disguised as shepherds and shepherdesses, go from 
house to house singing carols ; or the Christ Child, 
in a golden chariot, attended by a convoy of an- 
gels, appears as a dispenser of gifts. In Roman 
Catholic countries a scenic representation of the 
Presepio, or manger, is common at Christmas: 
time. Perhaps nowhere is this exhibition invested 
with so much splendor and ceremony as in Rome, 
at the Church of St. Maria in Ara Coeli, whose 
chief treasure is the ‘‘Sacred Bambino,” or Holy 
Child. 

Chancing to be in Rome during the Christmas: 
holidays, a few years ago, we followed Roman 
custom, and attended high mass at St. Peter’s 
on Christmas morning, and in the afternoon went.- 
with the crowd toward Capitoline Hill. A lofty 
flight of stairs on the left of the Piazza Ara Ceeli 
leads to the ancient church, which dates back 
more than a thousand years. The interior of the 
church has some modern additions, but many of 
the old frescoes and mosaics are remarkable. 
Throngs of children in gala dress and with eager 
footsteps, yet with a hushed and reverent air, 
were pressing into the church. Amid the stand- 
ing and kneeling multitude within the chief at- 
traction was quickly found. In one of the side 
chapels of the Ara Ceeli appeared a gorgeous rep- 
resentation of the Virgin Mary, the miraculous 
Bambino and Joseph, grouped together, in a 
sort of grotto. For though the simple meaning 
of ‘‘ presepio” is a manger, the term is used in a 
general way to signify a representation of the Na- 
tivity, and artists have allowed themselves large 
liberty in this exhibition. Shepherds and kings. 
are kneeling in adoration, and various life-size 
figures are scattered here and there—all carved 
in wood, and appropriately dressed. A pastoral 
landscape, skillfully painted, forms the back- 
ground. Mary, richly dressed, does not lack 
brilliant jewels; while the Sacred Bambino is 
clothed in a white robe, covered—so it appeared 
from our point of sight—with magnificent dia- 
monds and precious gems. 
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Around the chapel pressed a mingled crowd, 
mothers and children, the beggar and the high- 
born, all earnestly gazing—some in simple devo- 
tion, some in mere curiosity. Not far away, close 
beside one of the antique columns of the church, 
a platform had been erected, upon which stood a 
little girl, who with many gestures appeared to 
be explaining the story of the Presepio. This, we 
afterward learned, was a custom practiced by 
little maidens, under the guidance of friends, 
during the twelve days from Christmas to Epiph- 
any. The recitation, which is prepared for them, 
perhaps by their priest, is committed to memory, 
and the children, who are often very beautiful 
and graceful, attract much attention. A certain 
part of each day during the Christmas festival is 
also set apart for little children to present peti- 
tions to the Holy Child. 

The Bambino, which, according to legend, was 
carved from a tree on the Mount of Olives by a 
Franciscan pilgrim, and painted by St. Luke when 
the pilgrim had fallen asleep over his work, is 
supposed to be invested with wonderful power to 
heal the sick ; and after Epiphany he is carried 
through the streets, in great state, to the houses 
of those who, severely ill, have solicited his help. 
Having performed this charitable mission — al- 
though valuable gifts are expected from his pa- 
tients—he returns, with joyous music, to his 
chapel, to remain until another Christmas comes 
round. 

Outside the entrance of the Ara Celi, and upon 
the flight of 124 stairs leading to it, a curious 
scene is observed. Street merchants have spread 
out an innumerable collection of wares, all sup- 
posed to have special reference to the exhibition 
we have just seen. Crosses of divers materials, 
images and prints of the Madonna and Child, and 
of saints, wax babies representing the Bambino, 
sheep, shepherds, beads, etc., are offered for 
sale with a vociferous confusion quite overwhelm- 
ing to the uninitiated. 

The custom of having the Presepio in the Ara 
Coli explained by a little girl brings to mind a 
pretty legend of a shepherdess, known as Made- 
lon, who occasionally appeared as one of the char- 
acters in the ancient mysteries. The child came 
with the shepherds to worship the Infant Jesus, 
according to the legend, but being very poor, she 
had no gift for Him, which grieved her greatly. 
While they worshiped she stood behind them, 
weeping, because she had nothing to offer Jesus. 
Gabriel appearing from heaven, asked the cause 
of her sorrow. Madelon told him, adding: ‘If 
I could only give Him some roses! but the ground 
is frozen.” Gabriel led the child outside the 
manger, struck the frozen earth with his rod, and 
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there sprang up a bed of lovely roses ; and Made- 
lon gathered them and gave them to Jesus. 

The story of the Magi, or ‘‘ Three Kings of the 
East,” belongs, of course, to Christmastide ; and 
the Adoration of the Wise Men formed a favor- 
ite scene in early English mysteries. In the le- 
gend the Three Kings are called Melchior, who 
was old, with gray hair and beard, and who of- 
fered gold to the Infant Saviour ; Jasper, who was 
young, and preserited frankincense; while Bal- 
thasar, of dark complexion, with dark, flowing 
beard, brought myrrh. The Star which guided 
them had the form of a radiant child bearing a 
cross. According to tradition, the burial place 
of the Three Kings was discovered by the Empress 
Helena in the fourth century ; and by her order 
their bodies were taken to Constantinople, and 
later transferred to Milan. In 1164, when Milan 
was conquered by the Emperor Frederick, he gave 
these relics to the Archbishop of Cologne, in con- 
sequence of which arose the phrase the ‘‘ Three 
Kings of Cologne.” The treasured relics were 
afterward placed in a magnificent shrine in the 
Cologne Cathedral, where the three skulls, reputed 
to be those of the Magi, enveloped in rich velvet 
and surrounded by jewels, were exhibited to visit- 
ors, and were believed to impart supernatural 
power to any who obtained the privilege of touch- 
ing them. 

There is another legend, interesting in connec- 
tion with the custom of extending festivities from 
Christmas to Twelfth Day, or Epiphany. Ac- 
cording to tradition, St. Joseph, while passing 
through the town of Glastonbury, rested on a 
hillside. His walking stick of dry hawthorn he 
thrust into the earth, when it immediately took 
root, and the next day blossomed. Every year 
thereafter it blossomed on Christmas Day, which 
was January 6th, old style. This thorn tree had 
two trunks,.and grew to an immense size. Many 
singular instances related of it obtained general 
credence. Once, in Queen Elizabeth’s time, a 
Puritan, hoping to root out the superstition at- 
tached to it, hewed down the largest trunk, but 
when he attacked the other he was miraculously 
prevented from accomplishing his task. His ax 
slipped, cutting his leg seriously, and a chip flew 
up and put out one of his eyes. The severed 
trunk lay for thirty years attached to the earth 
by a mere fragment of bark, yet it grew and 
flourished. Even after it was taken away and 
thrown into a ditch it continued to blossom, 
while the standing trunk, ‘all cut and mangled 
near the roots, spread out its branches in a great 
circle and bloomed luxuriantly. A long time 
afterward the second trunk was cut down, but 
shoots from it were said to be growing in many 
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PREPARING THE NATIONAL DISH, SERVIA. 


places, each claiming to be the Glastonbury thorn. 
It is on record that when the change of style was 
made in 1753 people were greatly perplexed, won- 
dering on what day the Glastonbury thorn would 


blossom. A great crowd collected on December 
25th, N.S., and finding no blossoms, watched 
the tree until January 6th, the old Christmas 
Day, when it bloomed as usual. ‘l’o allay the 
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excitement this caused the old day was observed 
for awhile in many places. 

Perhaps few ‘Christmas gambols” exist in 
their original form. But the old games modified 
to snit modern taste, as well as the new ones, are 
just as full of fun, and are entered into by the 
young folks nowadays with as much zest as were 
the rongher gambols over which, in old England, 
the ‘‘ Lord of Misrule” presided. Although the 
authority of this lord was generally acknowl- 
edged at Christmas merrymakings two or three 
hundred years ago, and he made things very 
lively, such disorders finally crept into his brief, 
burlesque reign that he was suppressed. One of 
the most quiet and genial of the gambols over 
which he was master has been handed down un- 
der the name of ‘‘Snapdragon.” Raisins are put 
into a large bowl, covered with spirit, which is 
ignited. Lights in the room are extinguished, 
and each one attempts in turn to grasp a raisin— 
a feat requiring some skill and courage. Mean- 
while, an appropriate accompaniment is the 
«Song of the Snapdragon,” beginning thus: 


, 


‘* Here he comes with flaming bowl, 
Don’t he mean to take his toll! 
Snip! Snap! Dragon! 


Take care you don’t take too much, 
Be not greedy in your clutch, 
Snip! Snap! Dragon! 


With his blue and lapping tongue 
Many of you will be stung, 
Snip! Snap! Dragon!” 


The quaint humor which found vent in gro- 
tesque pageants has not vanished with the lapse 
of time any more than the merry spirit and good 
will essential to Christmastide. In London and 
other large English towns the pantomimes which 
form a prominent part of public amusement dur- 
ing the holidays are put upon the stage with 
marvelous brilliancy and a genuine sense of 
humor. In all the better class of theatres the 
grotesque is saved from becoming gross, and the 
pantomimes, now that Christmas has become 
especially the children’s festival, are strictly 
confined to such familiar nursery tales as ‘‘ Lit- 
tle Bopeep,” *‘ Hop o’ My Thumb,” “ Little Red 
Riding-hood,” ‘*The Babes in the Woods,” or 
«* Puss in Boots,” ‘ Dick Whittington and _ his 
Cat,” “Sindbad the Sailor” and “The Forty 
Thieves.” Public sentiment seems to discounte- 
nance any departure from nursery literature, 
which on these occasions is quite as popular with 
the old folks as with the little ones. Often, how- 
‘ever, thongh adhering to each familiar story, 
some adventurous manager rolls several nursery 
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legends into one dazzling pageant. These per- 
formances, as well as numerous others less re- 
fined, usually take place on “ Boxing Day ”—De- 
cember 26th. This designation originated in the 
custom of servants, apprentices and employés of 
all grades going about from house to house the 
day after Christmas to claim gratuities, which 
were called ‘‘ Christmas boxes.” So imperative 
and numerous became these demands, the prac- 
tice became an impertinent nuisance, and meas- 
ures were taken to modify it. ‘‘ Christmas box” 
has gained a wider and happier significance in 
modern times, including the poor and needy, as 
well as friends of all grades; while we have 
learned, in some meastre, that when giftgiving 
becomes merely a form, an expectant or extrava- 
gant exchange, all the sweet meaning of the cus- 
tom is wrung out of it, and the loving feelings it 
should kindle are smothered in a spirit of emula- 
tion and barter. When the true significance of 
love gift is apprehended there will be no grudg- 
ing ‘‘ Christmas boxes,” no lavish offering on the 
altar of fashion; the simplest gift, nay, even a 
friendly greeting, a smile, a warm hand clasp, 
may carry a kindlier meaning than costly gems. 
Each one will be ready to say: 


‘« Throw wide the door, O soul of mine, 
Make glad the heart this Christmas time; 
Yea, give to all a merry feast, 

In word, or look, or smile, at least.” 


In some of the old Belgian towns a beautiful 
spectacle may be seen on Christmas Eve. Amid 
the sound of drum, cornet, cymbal, and a whole 
orchestra of instruments, with the soft chanting 
of old carols, a long, gayly decked procession 
marches through the principal streets; children 
of all ages, each division dressed in its special 
color—white, blue, pink or yellow—and all bear- 
ing some badge or emblem, or grasping some 
bright ribbon attached to shrine or crucifix. The 
effect of grouping and color is very artistic. Here 
and there in the throng older, stronger hands 
bear aloft precious relics, upon which the spec- 
tators reverently gaze. Many novel features come 
into view as the procession passes along ; but the 
prettiest sight is the train of beautiful children, 
in fantastic dress, marching over the flower-strewn 
pavement, each small person gravely absorbed in 
the special part it performs. 

Ancient Christmas customs are passing away 
in the larger cities of Russia; but in some of the 
remoter provinces of the empire the old-fashioned 
forms linger. Once upon a time the festival 
seemed to be devoted to the amusement of voung 
girls ; nor is this practice entirely obsolete. The 
house of some wealthy family was chosen for the 
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place of festivities, in order that there might be 
no lack of ‘‘good,cheer.” Long before the day 
arrived the hostess formally invited her friends 
and relatives ; and later the family nurse repeated 
the invitation to the young girls. Custom also 
required the hostess to select a young man, who 
was called the ‘‘ Elected,” as a companion for 
éach of her young lady guests, and he was ex- 
pected to devote himself exclusively to her enter- 
tainment during the festival. In this choice the 
hostess was obliged to exercise the greatest dis- 
cretion. Christmas Eve the fair maidens were 
carried to the place of entertainment with great 
ceremony, long trains of sledges, containing 
friends and servants, attending them. The girls 
were left together to spend the evening in feast- 
ing and games. The next day, in the midst of 
the sports, the ‘‘ Elected ” arrived, and were pre- 
sented to the young girls. Other guests followed, 
and a series of gayeties began which lasted until 
Twelfth Night. Of course these festivities were 
only indulged in by the rich; the poor never 
gained admittance to them except, occasionally, 
as maskers or mummers. 

The Germans, as everybody knows, have a truly 
childlike love for Christmas. With them it be- 
gins early. The whole household is pervaded 
with mystery; such whisperings and hidings 
among the children! such nods and winks! such 
bundles and boxes hustled out of sight! Every- 
one, even down to the kitchenmaid, participates 
in the joyous anticipation. The spirit of Kris 
Kringle animates the hearts of rich and poor ; 
faults and foibles are covered with a kindly man- 
tle, and mirth and jollity reign. Every family 
wants a Christmas tree, of course; but if too 
poor to get a tree a bough will give them just as 
much genuine pleasure ; and if not a bough, then 
a twig will do very well. It is a home festival ; 
and the gifts, however small, are pretty sure to 
be love gifts. The German Christmas tree has 
taken root in many countries, and, with all its 
sweet mysteries, has become thoroughly accli- 
mated in America. 

An engraving on page 648 represents the cook- 
ing of the national dish in Servia. The poorest 
family in Servia will pinch themselves all throngh 
the year so as to have money enough to buy a pig 
at Christmas. Skewered to a long piece of wood, 
the pig is turned over a blazing fire until cooked, 
the guests watching the process with increasing 
interest. After dinner stories are told and songs 
sung. Santa Claus, who, in the person of an 
honored guest, is present to receive instead of to 
give presents, departs, after the feast, decorated 
with a long ring of cakes around his neck, and 
laden with such gifts as his friends can bestow. 


‘than this pre-eminently home festival. 
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The feasting room is symbolically strewn with 
straw. 

No anniversary sends out a more urgent and 
loving appeal to absentees from the home circle 
Every 
wanderer hastens to his own fireside ;-or, if hard 
fate forbids this, he is eager to send some token 
of remembrance ; or, if even this is impossible, 
nothing can prevent a tumultuous wave of tender 
thought from rushing homeward. 

Hans Christian Andersen has given a pretty 
sketch of a Christmas Eve he spent in Rome’ sixty 
years ago with a party of Northmen—Swedes, 
Norwegians and Danes—whe found themselves 
far away at the time of the home gathering. 
They celebrated the festival in the Villa Bor- 
ghese, amid a beautiful grove of pines. Finding 
that a fir tree, which they had wished for their 
Christmas tree, was there too valuable a treasure, 
they procured two large orange trees, sawn from 
the roots, and glowing with the golden fruit. 
The party consisted of about fifty Scandinavians, 
seven of whom were ladies. Thorwaldsen and 
Bystrém were among the company. The ladies 
wore wreaths of roses ; the gentlemen, wreaths of 
ivy. When the Christmas gifts were distributed 
a silver cup, with the inscription, “Christmas 
Eve in Rome, 1833,” fell to Andersen—a love 
token from the three nations represented. 

Another illustration shows a unique scene at 
Quetta, in Beloochistan, near the Afghan front- 
ier. Two soldiers are in the foreground, followed 
by a cooly bearing their Christmas dinner. They 
have evidently just made their purchases in some 
neighboring market, and now, while returning to 
their barracks, are chatting of home, from which 
they are, for the present, exiled. The leafless trees, 
the fresh-fallen snow — in the elevated plateau 
where Quetta stands snowstorms are common— 
the white-capped hills gleaming in the sunshine, 
the rectangular houses whose tops are dotted with 
the praying places of the Mohammedan inhabit- 
ants, all make a quaint landscape, only partially 
suggestive of the home Christmas. 

A contrast to this somewhat sombre scene is 
the Réveillon, or Christmas Eve supper, as cele- 
brated in Paris and generally throughout France. 
Although New Year’s has long been the chief fes- 
tival of the season in Paris, the people are becom- 
ing every year more and more devoted to Noél. 
Even the Christmas tree has taken root among 
the French. The Réveillon follows the midnight 
mass, and ordinarily consists of the traditional 
goose, the Christmas dowdin, or sausage, with a 
few accompaniments, champagne being never 
omitted. But in wealthy families the feast: has 
assumed imposing .dimensions, all sorts of ‘rare 
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and novel dishes being added to the old-time 
ones. After the guests are seated around the 
‘small, flower-decorated tables “King Boudin” 
makes his joyous entry, carried by a couple of 
portly cooks, attended by small boys and fol- 
lowed by three young ladies dressed as kings and 
singing carols. All the dishes are brought in 
with similar formalities: the boar’s head carried 
by men dressed as huntsmen; a'typical English- 
man heading the plum-pudding procession, the 
pudding itself being decorated with ivy and 
mistletoe ; the bonbons, carried by pretty girls in 
the costume of Normandy peasants. 

But even the light-hearted French do not con- 
tent themselves with mere merrymaking at 
Christmas time. They have, as in other lands, 
numerous charitable festivals; one of special 
prominence is annually held at the Palais de 
l'Industrie, where the hearts of a multitude of 
widows and orphans are gladdened by pretty and 
useful gifts. 

And so it is the world over; amid all the light- 
hearted gayety, amid all Christmas customs, old 
and new, quaint and simple, burlesque and beau- 
tiful, there is growing into this festal time more 
of the true spirit of love and charity of which the 
anniversary is symbolical, more of its deep, broad, 
inner meaning which was but faintly manifested 
in olden celebrations. The spirit of the Christ 
Child is abroad, seeking to send a ray of bright- 
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ness into the lives of multitudes of little children ; 
seeking to infuse joy into the discouraged hearts 
and dismal homes of the needy and wretched ; 
seeking to bridge the gulf between the rich and 
the poor, the fortunate and the unfortunate, and 
to unite in one brotherhood all God’s children. 

The spirit which inspired old Scrooge’s nephew 
is happily becoming universal : ; 

“IT have always thought of Christmas time 
when it has come around—apart from the vener- 
ation due to its sacred name and origin, if any- 
thing belonging to it can be apart from that—as 
a good time; the only time I know of, in the 
long calendar of the year, when men and women 
seem by one consent to open their shut-up hearts 
freely, and to think of people below them as if 
they were really fellow passengers to the grave, 
and not another race of creatures, bound on other 
journeys. And, therefore, uncle, though it has 
never put a scrap of gold or silver in my pocket, 
I believe it Aas done me good, and wi/7 do me 
good ; and I say, God bless it !” 

And everyone may well say with Scrooge him- 
self, enlightened and changed by his dream ex- 
periences : 

“*T will honor Christmas in my heart, and try 
to keep it all the year. I will live in the Past, 
the Present and the Future. The spirit of all 
three shall strive within me. I will not shut ont 
the lessons they teach !” 
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By Mary A, DENISON, 


Tse house is gray, and, like an old man, bent 
From its original uprightness. Fair 
The view beyond it—richly dowered fields, 
In whose deep bosom lies the farmer’s gold ; 
In front, two quaint inclosures, green with box, 
And quaintly bordered. 

From the window, where 
Last week two aged eyes looked forth their last 
Unutterable yearnings, hangs the flag 
Of the keen auctioneer. 

The widow sits 
Forlorn and desolate among the spoils 
Destined for stranger homes. O wistful gaze 
On treasures love has hallowed! Soon will come 
The jesting, bargain-hunting crowd; thenceforth 
No peace is hers, nor privacy—the rooms 
Ring with the noise of barter, and the langh 
That jests at homely and ill-fashioned things, 
Which at a whisper, ** That’s the widow!” stops 
But to burst forth anew. 

She heeds it not; 
Her eye is fixed, her soul is with the past, 
And ‘ forty years ago,” the mournful page 
Her spirit reads. Then all was heavenly new, 


Their love, Life’s morning—e’en the gray old house 
Whereon, like streaks of shadowed sunshine, creeps 
The yellow moss. And he, the tall, lithe groom, 
Defying age, misfortune, ay, and death, 
Hailed her as mistress of his heart and home. 
“ Going, ladies, going!” ’Twas an old 
And worn-out armchair, paint and gloss and cloth 
Faded and torn; and still the auctioneer 
Paused for some added gain. The widow shrank 
As the sharp stroke came down, as if she saw 
‘The dear old head, whose silver hairs had laid 
Over the shrunken wood. 

“Not that!” she cried, 
And all the crowd, startled to sudden gloom, 
Grew still, as mourners standing round a grave, 
With looks expectant. 

Slow the widow came, 
So white! so tottering! and slowly sank 
Tnto the hallowed place, and clasped her hands 
Over the wrinkled face that he had loved, 
And bowed her head thereon. 
They touched her brow 

A moment after—it was cold in death. 


THE JERICHO ROAD, APPROACHING JERUSALEM. 


TO: JERUSALEM BY RAIL, 


By GeEorGE C. HuRLBuT. 


WueEN Lamartine made ready for his travels in 
the Holy Land he chartered a ship with a crew of 
nineteen men, all armed to the teeth with guns 
and pistols and sabres, and prepared to fight to 
the last extremity ; for in 1832 there were Greek 
pirates in the Archipelago, and the Christian pil- 
grim might well regard himself as a Crusader 
militant. 

Sixty years have changed all that, and when 
M. Dubois thought of visiting Jerusalem he 
walked into the office of the Messageries Mari- 
times on the Cadnebiére at Marseilles, and asked 
for a ticket to Jaffa. The voyage lasts seven or 
eight days, for the s.eamer calls at several ports. 
At Port Said the deck was crowded with groups 
of Arabs and Syrians, Cook’s tourists, pilgrims of 
many nations and tongues, two Greek priests, an 
English clergyman, a Dominican and a Francis- 
ean. The next morning, at dawn, the ship cast 
anchor at Jaffa, in a very rough sea, that made 
the process of landing by boats along and danger- 
ous one. 

It was safely accomplished at last, and M. Du- 
bois climbed the stone steps of the port, and 
struggled at one and the same moment with his 
emotions and the necgssity of watching his lug- 
gage, while he answered the questions of the cus- 


tomhouse officer and showed his passport. The 
formalities over, he found himself in a picturesque 
and extremely dirty Oriental alley, through which 
even the ecclesiastics picked their way with robes. 
tucked up and one absorbing purpose. 

M. Dubois visited the traditional spots—the site 
of Noah’s ark, occupied to-day by a superb stone 
hospital, free to all, the gift of a Lyons philan- 
thropist, M. Guimet ; the house of Simon, and in. 
the Armenian Church the hall in which Bona- 
parte’s plague-stricken soldiers were poisoned ; 
and on his way to the famous gardens he encoun- 
tered the English clergyman and his family set- 
ting out in a carriage for Jerusalem, a sight that 
suggested reflections, for the d2y was Sunday and 
the land Palestine. 

The gardens are worthy of their fame. They 
are a succession of orchards, hedged around by 
huge cactus plants and filled with the most lux- 
uriant growth of orange and lemon, almond, 
peach, apricot and mulberry trees, alongside of 
grapevines and palms, figs and pomegranates, the 
banana and the sugar cane, and watermelon vines. 
They are just as Tasso described them in the 
“‘Gerusalemme”; but, instead of Rinaldo and 
Armida, the figures wandering under the trees. 
are the Arab women and children packing the 
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fruit in boxes for shipment to Liverpool. It is 
but a step from one lost illusion to another. 

Near the sea, a little outside of the city, is the 
railway station, and the train is ready to start 
for Ramleh, the Tomb of Samson, and Jerusalem. 

After winding through the enchanted gardens 
the road issues all at once upon a plain—the plain 
of Sharon! Immediately in front of you is the 
land of Canaan, the country of the Philistines. 
The wide, treeless expanse, seen in the cloudless 
atmosphere of the Orient, with the uncertain, 
bluish line of the Judean mountains on the hori- 
zon, gives the feeling of an infinite undulation 
passing on into the heavens. The plain is marvel- 
ously rich, but poorly cultivated, and the fellah 
hardly scratches the soil with his plow, as old as 
the time of the Shepherd Kings, and drawn some- 


times by aniass and a diminutive ox, sometimes: 


by a single camel. 

Some hedges of cactus mark the position of 
Lydda (Ludd), where St. George was born and 
buried. The church that held his tomb was a 
place of pilgrimage till the time of Saladin, who 
made it a heap of ruins; but it has been lately 
restored by some Greek monks, who have given 
the saint a beautiful new tomb in white marble. 

The train approaches Ramleh through fields 
covered with anemones, cyclamen, orchids and 
tulips. , 

A graceful minaret rises out of a clump of 
trees. ‘There is something to see at Ramleh, 
though it is no longer the famous city of crusad- 
ing times with its twelve gates. It has neither 
gate nor wall, but is merely a pretty Arab town 
with broad streets. At the extremity of one 
street, not far from the Mussulinan cemetery 
which displays its white tombs on both sides of 
the road, are the ruins of the White Mosque, with 
the Minaret or Tower of the Forty Martyrs. What 
the Mohammedan calls a mosque, the Christian 
tradition affirms to beachurch. It was said to 
have been built by the Empress Helena, and then 
by the Templars ; but the truth is that the archi- 
tecture is Saracenic. ‘lhe mosque was built by 
an Ommiad Caliph and restored by Saladin, and 
the minaret, as Dr. Robinson ascertained, dates 
from the year 1310. It is a beautiful monument, 
square, tapering upward in stories to a height of 
120 feet. It is supported at the angles by slender 
buttresses ; and a winding inner staircase, lighted 
by pointed windows, leads to a stone gallery at 
the top. From this gallery, which is carried 
around the tower, the traveler looks over -the 
plain of Sharon and the land of the Philistines 
with their associations of tradition, legend and 
history fast fading into myth. Samson, tying the 
firebrands to the foxes, seems hardly farther away 
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than Richard Coeur de Lion and his mailclad 
knights, and the mightiest warrior of the modern 
world looked down on this very scene. Bonaparte 
on his way to Acre made his headquarters for sev- 
eral days at Ramleh, and they still show, in the 
Franciscan convent, the two cells in which he was 
lodged. 

The train moves on toward thie first slopes of the 
mountains of Judea. Far off to the right a white 
marabout, or Arab chapel, marks the spot rev- 
erenced as the Tomb of Samson, and not long 
after, on the left, another chapel comes in view 
built on the site of his birthplace. At Artuf the 
road fairly enters the mountain through the nar- 
row Valley of the Wady Surar, which is a fierce 
torrent in winter, but a dry and stony gorge at 
other seasons. 

The distance from Jaffa to Jerusalem is only about 
fifty-five miles ; but those who travel in the Holy 
Land for the first time will halt at every station 
and delay long enough to become familiar with 
landscapes and with ruins, formless though these 
be, which tell of a history not to be recalled 
without the deepest emotion. 

There is a solemn beauty in the aspect of the 
mountains. The desolation habitually associated 
with the rugged hills of Juda is strangely want- 
ing; there is about them, on the contrary, a 
charm of outline and of atmosphere that fills 
the heart with a sense of tender regret and long- 
ing such as brood over a scene that we look upon 
for the last time. With this there is the majestic 
serenity of solitude. Ravines succeed to ravines, 
thinly clothed with a vegetation of uniform tone 
peculiar to this part of Palestine, their sides ris- 
ing at times abruptly into cliffs, at times broad- 
ening out into imposing amphitheatres, with ter- 
races receding upward like rows of seats covered 
with the pale green of shrubs and climbing 
plants. The only living things are flocks of goats, 
set here and there in the vast picture like so 
many black ants. No villages are in sight. They 
are perched on the crests of the gorges, twelve or 
fifteen hundred feet above the bed of the torrent. 

A black shadow here and there against the 
slope marks the opening of a cave, the hiding 
place of a fox or a jackal, but once the abode of 
some pious hermit. Who knows? It must have 
been in such places that the disciples and the fol- 
lowers of our Lord took refuge, in the evil days 
that came upon them. : 

The centuries have wrought no change in this 
landscape, and not even the railroad will dimin- 
ish its desolate grandeur, which reduces every de- 
tail to insignificance. 

Once it has entered the hills the road winds on 
through the narrow gorges and over the ascents, 
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to summits on which, rocky as they are, grow 
fields of corn and olive groves. One of these 
marks the site of the ancient Kirjath-jearim 
(Kurget-el-Enab). 

Leaving this behind, the road enters a wild re- 
gion of glen and mountain covered with dwarf 
oaks, rock roses and hawthorn, and descends be- 
yond to the little village of Saris and the Wady 
Ali, the narrow rocky ravine formerly the haunt 
of the robbers who took toll of the rich Nazarene 
pilgrims on their way to the holy city. This 
branch of industry is broken up, it may be sup- 
posed, for a time by the opening of the railway, 
until the march of improvement brings to the 
Syrian bandits the happy Western invention of 
holding up the trains. 

It is from the hill that the ancients called 
Skopos that the first sight of Jerusalem is had. 
No one has described the view more clearly than 
Lamartine: ‘‘On the horizon at the distance of a 
league the sun shone on a square tower, on a lofty 
minaret and on the broad yellow walls of some 
buildings which crowned the summit of a low 
hill, the base of which was hidden; but behind 
the tower and the great minaret rose the points 
of other minarets, with the crests of high walls 
and the black- and blue-shadowed domes, like 
pyramids, and we recognized that the city on 
which we looked, sloping down the sides of the 
hills from these higher points, could be no other 
than Jerusalem. There it stood, its dark-yellow 
mass coming out in relief against the deep blue 
of the heavens and the dark background of the 
Mount of Olives. The mount closed the hori- 
zon ; on the left side it lay in a deep shadow, but 
the sun flooded the top with light in which stood 
on the very highest point the few broad dark 
trees that give their name to the sacred mount- 
ain. Between it and the place where we stood 
lay the stony desert across which the road ap- 
proaches the city of stone. .. . Hill and valley 
and plain, all are rock.” 

The entrance to the city by the Gate of Jaffa 
is less striking than the view that met the eyes of 
Lamartine. ‘The railroad has taken away the 
opportunity of a halt at the commanding spots, 
and the traveler runs into the station among 
crowds that resemble, except for the Oriental 
costumes and faces, the familiar types of those 
who live on the traveling public at the European 
railway stations. 

Leaving the train, the tourist comes at once 
upon the money changers, lineal descendants of 
those who made the house of prayer a den of 
thieves. He finds himself among Europeans and 
Americans dressed in the ungraceful garb of the 
civilized world; by the side of Russian popes 
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followed by the long-haired, high-booted mujiks, 
and turbaned Turks and Greeks with their long, 
black mustaches; Cypriotes, men and women, 
with their wide trousers ; high-capped Persians, 
Armenians, Ethiopians—all tribes and languages 
of men, for Jerusalem is the Holy City to the 
peoples of the East and of the West. 

When the sun sets and the voice of the muezzin 
is heard calling the faithful to prayer the bazaars 
are closed, and the animation of the day comes to 
an end. The pilgrims and the curious travelers 
return from their sightseeing ; the former to the 
convents in which they receive hospitality, the 
latter to the two hotels. : 

No one wanders about Jerusalem by night, for 
the city has no amusements to offer like those to 
be found at Damascus and Beirut and Cairo. Not 
a sound disturbs the silence of the narrow streets. 

This is the moment to revisit, with a guide 
bearing a lantern, the Jaffa Gate, so full of life 
and movement but a few hours ago. It is like a 
scene at the theatre. On the left is Mount Zion, 
with its citadel of the old type, utterly unlike the 
aspect of the modern fortress, which suggests the 
dungeon, while this one, bristling with towers and 
inclosed by battlemented walls withont a sign of 
cannon, looms up in the clear night stern and 
calm. To the right of the irregular line of val- 
leys are hills inclosing-all as in a basin. The road 
to Bethlehem winds at the base of the fortifica- 
tion and descends, then turns with a graceful 
curve, and is lost as it passes over a hill that rises 
against the sky. ‘The landscape is entrancing, 
and the eyes cannot weary of it. It will remain 
in the memory as a vision of this Oriental night, 
blue with a silvery radiance diffused through it 
by the splendor of the large white stars, a subtle, 
translucent azure that passes through the eyes and 
floods with its soft beauty the thoughts and the 
emotions that fill the mind and the heart with an 
undefinable charm at such an hour, at the gate of 
the city consecrated forever by the presence of 
the Son of Man. It is like a dream; and the 
dream broods over the road that leads to Bethle- 
hem: ‘The wise men of the east came to Jeru- 
salem and said: ‘Where is he who is born King 
of the Jews? For we have seen his star in the 
east and are come to worship him.’ Then Herod, 
having secretly called the wise men, inquired of 
them diligently at what time the star appeared to 
them.” 

It was immediately behind the citadel that 
the palace of Herod stood. It was overthrown 
and destroyed when the city was taken by Titus; 


. but the citadel survived the ruin. It is composed 


of a series of ramparts uniting the Towers Hippi- 
cos, Phasahel and Mariamne, and the Tower of 
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THE RAILWAY STATION, OUTSIDE THE WALLS OF JERUSALEM, 


David. The first three have been reconstructed, who began the history whiclr culminated in the 
but the Tower of David is still what it was 3,000 sacrifice on Calvary. In the presence of these 
years ago, and its enormous foundation stones associations change and progress and material 
were laid long before the time of the great King civilization are as empty words. 


CHRISTMAS ROSES. 


By ETtHer LEITNER. 


How Summer loves to linger in the South! 

This Christmas morn I from my window looked, 

And lo! three fragrant roses nodded there, 

As if she just had touched the tree, and said: 
‘Farewell, sweet land of flowers and sunny streams ! 
I leave a token of remembrance here; 

In Winter’s very bosom let there blush 

Sweet thoughts of me.” 


CABRERA. 


THE BALEARIC ISLANDS. 


By CHARLES EDWARDES. 


Tie term “ Balearic Isles” may almost be said 
to belong to that great class of geographical ex- 
pressions the meaning of which cannot properly 
be understood without the help of a gazetteer. 
It is excusable enough. The world’s nomenclature 
is so extensive that none but those of us who in 
our youth were remarkable for a knowledge of 
ceography, or those of us whose business avoca- 
tions tend to enlarge the knowledge of this kind 
already gained at school, can possibly claim to be 
familiar with a tithe of it. 

After all, geography as an abstract science is a 
very futile affair. To enter into the spirit of it one 
must visit the countries with which it concerns 
itself, associate with the people whose capitals it 
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only records, behold with the eyes of sense the vege- 
tation and other natural products of the latitudes 
of the various countries, sail on their rivers and 
lakes and adjacent seas, and climb their mount- 
ains. This is the ideal geography lesson. Per- 
haps the time will come when locomotion will be 
so easy, and our methods of life so adaptable, 
that our boys will be able to discard the manuals 
nowadays current in the schoolrooms, and will 
learn their geography unconsciously — that is, 
from actual experience of the world itself. 

The Balearic group consists of three principal 
islands—Majorea, Minorea and Ibiza—and several 
islets, of which the largest are Formentera and 
Cabrera, Majorca and Minorea, with their islets, 
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were of old coupled together as one group; and 
Ibiza (Ebusus), with Formentera (Frumentum, so 
called because of its excellent corn) and tlie inter- 
jacent rocks, formed another little archipelago. 
The former were the Balearic Isles proper. 
According to Spanish legendary history, Ma- 
jorca was peopled 4,117 years ago, or only 120 
years after the depopulation of the world by the 
flood. We may give what credence we please to 
such a bold statement of fact. The Spanish deri- 
vation of the word ‘ Balearic ” is also a trial of 
faith or simplicity. It is said that ‘* Gerion goy- 
erned the isles despotically till Osiris, the first 
King of Egypt, killed him. Next, three sons of 
Gerion, named Lominios, until at length Her- 
cules came and killed them all, and left the isl- 
ands under Baleo.” The transition to ‘ Balearic” 
is thence easy. But the more accepted origin of 
the word—from the Greek dallein, to throw—is 
also the most reasonable derivation. The brief 
chapter which Florus, the Roman annalist, de- 
votes to the conquest of the islands by Rome in 
the second century before Christ gives so graphic 
a picture of the islanders that it may be offered 
to the reader in its entirety: ‘‘ As the family of 
Metellus Macedonicus was accustomed to military 
surnames, not long after one of his sons became 
Creticus the other was called Balearicus. The 
Balearic Isles had at that time infested the seas 
with piratic outrages. You would wonder that a 
savage people, living in the forests, should vent- 
ture even to leok upon the sea from the summits 
of their rocks. But they had the courage to go 


on board certain ill-made boats, aud from time to 
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time surprised vessels sailing by with unexpected 
attacks. Seeing also a Roman fleet approaching 
from the sea, and regarding it as a prize, they 
ventured to engage it, and at the first onset cov- 
ered the ships with a vast shower of small and 
large stones. Every one of them fights with three 
slings ; and who can wonder that their execution 
with these instruments is so sure, when they are 
the only weapons of the nation, and the use of 
them is their only exercise from their infaney ? 
A child receives no food from his mother but 
what he has struck down with his sling at her 
bidding. But they did not long frighten the 
Romans with their stones, for when they came to 
close combat, and felt the effects of our beaks, 
and the weapons that fell upon them, they set up 
a bellowing like oxen, and fled to the shore, 
where, dispersing themselves among the nearest 
hills, they had to be songht before they could be 
conquered.” 

Florus’s surprise that the Balearic Islanders 
should dare to take to the sea appears to usa 
little strained. No islands in the Mediterranean 
were better situated for piratic purposes, lying, as 
they do, midway between France and North 
Africa, and being but a hundred miles from 
Spain, and in the course of ships from the east. 
The worth of their position was better estimated 
a century or two ago, when the French and the 
English were constantly cruising off the islands, 
with the design of conquest or reconquest. The 
ruins of fortifications on Minorca still testify elo- 
quently to the interest of John Bull in that island 
during his occupation of it from 1708 to 1756, 


PALMA, FROM THE SOUTHWESY. 
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LA LONJA, PALMA. 


from 1768 to 1781, and from 1798 to 1802. And 
the mighty works which the Spanish artillery en- 
gineers are at the present time engaged upon, 
also in the neighborhood of Port Mahon, the 
capital of Minorca, show further that the Balear- 
ics are still believed to be valuable strategic points 
for the naval warfare of the future. From the 
very first century of human life in the islands it 
is probable, indeed, that these islanders found 
occasion to cherish the predatory or piratic in- 
stinct which they would naturally possess. 

But let us turn our backs on ancient history, 
and enter the harbor of Palma, the capital of 
Majorca, in this present year of grace. It is a 


bright sunny morning, and the blue of the sky’ 


and the blue of the water seem to vie with each 
other for brilliancy. From the earliest hour we 
have been within sight of the bold cliffs of the 
western coast of the island—now so near the 
shore that an accomplished native of the time of 
Florus could have cast a stone far from our deck 
upon the land, and now making a wide bend to 
avoid the jagged teeth of a headland, against 
which even the summer sea throbs into foam. 
We have passed the low tongue of land, with ad- 


jacent rocks mottled red and white, where, in the - 


year 1229, King James of Aragon set foot upon 
the shore in his expedition against the Moors, 
then in possession of Majorca. That is Santa 
Ponza, and it was upon one of the hillocks bard 
by that Bernardo Ruy de Meya, the first Catalan 
to land, mounted the white flag of the king, and 


claimed the island on his majesty’s behalf. The 
windmills whirling merrily to the right and left 
of the high buildings of the town give Palma an 
air of liveliness that is really somewhat foreign to 
it. The shapely old castle on the mound to the 
left of the harbor is Bellver, with dungeons still 
at the disposal of the government for political 
offenders of the first class. In front the cathedral 
which James the Conqueror began to build, in 
fulfillment of his vow to the Virgin, stands pre- 
eminent. The Lonja, or Exchange, a beautiful 
building of the fifteenth century, with a little 
turret at each corner, seems trivial enough in 
contrast with it. And yet its elegant assembly 
room, the groined ceiling of which is supported 
by two rows of spiral columns fascinating to see, 
will accommodate many hundred people. To the 
left of the Lonja the yellow-brown walls of the 
city appear. They are lofty, and they are guarded 
with guns. But they are cracking under the trials 
of time and the sun, and the guns themselves are 
old-fashioned, and by no means very safe to fire. 
Above the walls are white houses, several stories 
high, and a sheaf of church spires and towers. A 
bell is sounding from one of them to give warn- 
ing ofa mass. Weare approaching a city of more 
than sixty thousand inhabitants, all of whom are 
devoted Catholics, save the very few who have 
had enough education to make them sképtical and 
indifferent. Of aggressive infidelity there is none 
here. 

Architecturally, Palma is far more interesting 
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than it appears at first sight. There are houses 
enough of the Paris Boulevard type; but there 
are also many others with a rare individuality. 
These latter are a charming compound of grace 
and strength. Externally you would think them 
rather too much like a fortress: the barred lower 
windows and the small upper ones occupy such 
an iasignificant amount of the area of their great 
facades. But within the porch which connects 
their courtyard with the street the old-time fas- 
cination is very strong. The flagged yard, with 
its well and ornamented wellhead, the polished 
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dilapidated pillars and horseshoe arches of some 
Moorish baths. One may thank the doughty war- 
riors of the army of King James the Conqueror 
that they did not sweep away all traces of the 
Moslem from Palma when they got possession of 
the city. 

There is a piquant contrast between the Ram- 
bla of Palma and the narrow, tortuous alleys and 
byways in which the business of the place goes. 
on. The Rambla is broad, with trees upon either 
hand of it, and the centre of that ‘dolce far 
niente” which Spaniards and true Italians love. 


COURT AND STAIRCASE OF THE CASA MORELLI, PALMA. 


fittings of the brass stair rails, the antique gran- 
ite or other columns supporting the delicate 
Moorish arches of the upper ‘“loggia,” are all 
especially winsome to the artist. Palma abounds 
in family mansions of this kind. The character 
is the same throughout; but there is a difference 
in detail which makes one’s investigation of the 
various ** patios ” of the various houses a constant 
series of surprises. Perhaps the most ornate of 
these buildings is the one chosen by the artist for 
an illustration, viz., Casa Morelli. his is also 
upon one of the oldest foundations in the city. 
Beneath the modern mansion—if a house of the 
sixteenth century may be called modern—ure the 


better than active pleasure. ‘There is more fash- 
ion in this capital of an unimportant little island 
than one would suppose. ‘The ladies may not 
walk with the grace of the accomplished Parisian, 
nor wear quite the last thing in gowns; but they 
have the daintiest feet imaginable ; their eyes can 
say more than the average tongue; and they have 
all the amiability and much of the simplicity 
which, in combination, make the Spanish girl 
one of the most lovable creatures in the world. 
The Rambla is best appreciated on a cool even- 
ing, after a hot day. It is then a joy to breathe 
the Majorean air, and to see Majorean life in its 
different phases. IIis excelleney the governor 
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general and the more distinguished of the officers 
then stationed in the capital may be known by 
the numerous medals upon their stout breasts, 
and by their matchless pomposity of demeanor. 
It is a great thing to be a functionary in a Latin 
country; and if even the humble underpurveyor 
of candles to the governor’s palace holds himself 
the more erect for his governmental position (as 
he esteems it), imagine how his excellency him- 
self has warrant to strut and swell! 

Perhaps a funeral procession passes up the street 
in the height of the promenade. It is not so 
dolorous a spectacle that one is bound to have a 
heartache at the sight of it. The troop of men 
in peaked caps who head it, swinging big lanterns 
in their hands as they go, have cheerful faces, 
and there is lively chatter inside the score or so 
of private carriages which follow the hearse. The 
crimson and white of the priests and the perfume 
of the incense are also agreeable contributions 
to the evening. One raises one’s hat for a mo- 
ment in formal acknowledgment of the omnipo- 
tence of Master Death, and that done, one may 
return to the living present with fresh gusto. 
The old gentlemen in the Café Orientale upon 
one side of the promenade just look up from 
their dominoes and chocolate, to ask the name of 
the corpse, and then they resume their play. Few 
are they who in a Spanish country care to follow 
the dead to the very last moment of its residence 
above ground. 

But though the modern spirit prevails in the 
Rambla of Palma, the tradition of the Moor 
clings to its streets. Some of the shops are more 
like the booths in an Eastern bazaar than the 
mercantile stores of a Christian land. One mar- 
vels at the number of cobblers in the place. 
There are whole streets of boots; the leather of a 
variety of shades and qualities. Chocolate mak- 
ing is another local industry. The maufacture is 
wrought before the eyes of the world. The mills 
are clean and sweet, and the odor of the crushing 
of the beans and the mixing of the compound 
drifts «p and down the thoroughfare. The mas- 
ter takes your curiosity about his craft as a com- 
pliment to his skill, and invites you inside to see 
all his processes, with the genial address and tone 
which are inborn graces of all Iberians. For the 
rest Palma has no staple trade of importance. 
She sends much wine and oil to Barcelona, but 
neither are so good as they ought to be; nor do 
they profit Majorca so much as the middlemen— 
the Catalan merchants who send them elsewhere. 

Majorca is almost equally divided into two parts 
—the plain country and the mountains. The 
centre of the island is flat; not, perhaps, as level 
as a billiard table, but flat enough to give a gran- 
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diose air to the purple peaks in the northwest, 
which rise so abruptly from the olive woods and 
vineyards of the midlands. ‘The fertility of the 
plain is very great. It is often here as in the 
Neapolitan country ; vines and barley and fruit 
trees all thrive on the same patch of ground. 
Water, however, is the great desideratum. In 
the rainy season there is no lack of it; the sup- 
ply is then of tropical abundance. But it soon 
disappears ; and during the long, hot summer, 
when the dust rises high from the white roads, in 
the midst of the teeming orchards and fields, ar- 
tificial irrigation is necessary. 

In leaving Palma for the interior one must 
first cross the plain, no matter in what direction 
one goes. It stretches for thirty miles to the 
north, bisected by a railway, which runs amid the 
white towns and green fields and orchards, until 
the Bay of Alcudia puts a period to it. In the 
west, however, the mountains limit its extent. 
An excellent carriage road takes one thus by the 
most lovely little defiles into Valldemosa (a word 
which, though of Arabie origin, might well be 
derived from the Spanish valle hermosa —the 
valley beautiful). Upon either hand the ruddy 
cliffs fall precipitously for hundreds of feet, with 
ancient olive and fig trees hanging their gnarled 
stems and boughs from the rocks, like pythons. 
under a spell of rigidity. In spring there are 
flowers upon all sides, and a fairy brook descends 
among mossy bowlders toward the plain, though 
its supply of water is so scanty that the thirsty 
summer soon makes-an end of it. 

Valldemosa cannot but put the artist ont of 
humor with himself. It is so utterly impossible 
to make a picture that shall do more than weakly 
suggest its various charms. The verdure and the 
mountain tops are in such gracious alliance, and 
the blue sky domes the pent valley so divinely. 
One breathes an air of the most balmy mildness, 
sweetened by the blossoms from countless orange 
and lemon trees in the gardens which hem the 
woodlands. ‘The very houses seem to be in har- 
mony with the quiet, heavenly spot. They are 
not obtrusive. The nightingales sing among the 
trees with an ecstatic fervor that makes one imag- 
ine they also are of our opinion that this is one 
of the most lovely valleys in the world. 

Of course, amid such surroundings, our friends 
the monks are sure to have left their traces. 
Here they could chant and pray their lives away, 
much to their contentment of body and mind. 
The remains of the Carthusian Monastery of 
Valldemosa prove the building to have been of 
immense size in the heyday of its importance. 
But it is now altogether transformed. The cells 
of the old conventual building have been adapted 
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for the summerhouses of divers happy Majorcan 
families. hey make a most enviable retreat 
from the cares of the world. They are bowered 
in roses and heliotrope and geraniums, and a 
multitude of other flowers, with orangeries be- 
yond. But I fear the ghosts of certain of the 
monks would much grieve to find that balls are 
now occasionally given in the rooms they in their 
lifetime devoted (let us hope) to sweet and not 
altogether selfish religions communings. Some 
of the pictures on the walls are, moreover, of a 
kind that their superiors would not have licensed. 
It was amid such influences of the past and the 
present, and in one of these cozy nooks, that 
Georges Sand, in 1838, wrote her novel ‘‘ Spiri- 
dion.” If Valldemosa could not give her inspira- 
tion, there is no such force to be found anywhere 
upon the earth’s surface. 

The third Aragonese King of the Islands came 
to Valldemosa in the fourteenth century to get 
quit of an asthma. ITLle obtained much relief, 
but was not wholly cured; and anon the custle 
he built for a residence was transformed into 
the monastery which the Carthusians of Valencia 
were allowed by King Martin IV. to raise here. 
To tell the truth, Valldemosa does not seem quite 
fitted for a health resort. It is much too con- 
fined. The sea breezes which murmur round 
abont, but two or three miles away, can hardly 
get at it, so closely is it hemmed in with mount- 
ains. The air is, of course, relaxing: so much 
so, indeed, that it isa memorable toil to ascend 
the brief staircase which leads to the green and 
blue tiles of the topmost tower of the old Church 
of the Convent, whence one may look into all the 
recesses of the valley. 

The mountains which bound Valldemosa upon 
the west and northwest descend into the sea by 
Miramar. Here a prince of the Hapsburg family, 
the Archduke Luis Saivator, spends his winters. 
The archduke has bought a large tract of coast, 
with the mountain sides adjacent. In its original 
state even the most energetic of landscape gar- 
deners must have been dismayed to receive a 
commission to civilize it. What could be done 
with cliffs five or six hundred feet high, thickly 
matted with scrub where the rocks did not de- 
scend in stern precipices? Well, the archduke 
has solved the problem. One wanders through 
the hanging woods with vistas of blue sea far be- 
low, and blue sky interlacing the trees, and fan- 
cies one is in dreamland. Turner would have re- 
joiced in Miramar : its aerial towers, its fearsome 
steeps, the placid beanty of the sea below, the 
mountain tops overhead, and the red of the west- 
ern horizon evening after evening, as the sun 
sinks into the water. 
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The archduke dves not pass his winter days in 
Inxnrious idleness, as the almost voluptuous beauty 
of his unique estate might make one suppose. 
Far from that. Ife is, after Raymond Lully, the 
most laborious writer the islind has known. His 
works about the Balearics have set him at the 
head of Majorecan descriptive writers and publi- 
cists. The native Majorcans are not jealous of his 
highness’s fame as an author. They admire his 
energy as if it were something superhuman, and 
find nothing to take exception to in the magnif- 
icent volumes that proceed from the publisher’s 
hands. Yet is his highness not so utterly absorbed 
by his literary toils that he fails to perceive how 
attractive his beautiful grounds may be to the 
less privileged of his fellow men. There is no 
hotel at Valldemosa, much less at Miramar, which 
consists of nothing but the arcliducal demesne. 
That the traveler may share in his own refined 
enjoyments of nature, his highness has therefore 
built a guest house upon the national road near 
his own mansion, and furnished it pro hono pub- 
lico. The visitor will be received and bedded for 
three days and three nights in succession—gratis. 
He will not be fed; he must take his provisions 
with him. All else will be provided for his well- 
being, supposing, of course, that the guest house 
has a bed vacant to offer him. This is true hos- 
pitality. And so, daily, all throngh the vear, 
and especially in the spring and summer, when 
nature is royally beautiful here, carriages come 
and go at the Hospederia, and hearty thanks are 
offered to his highness for the pleasure he so 
magnanimously dispenses. One does not soon 
forget a day at Miramar, if the clouds hold off, 
and there be a refreshing breeze from the sea. 
It is worth remembering, too, that one is here on 
the site of the college founded by Raymond Lully 
himself, that erudite man of the world who, six 
hundred years ago, died a martyr’s death in his 
attempt to Christianize the Moslems of Africa. 
The archduke can hardly fail to be conscious of 
the influence of a place where the printing press 
was at work soon after the invention of printing 
itsalf. 

From Miramar to Soller one may follow an ex- 
cellent highroad, which provides cliff views for 
miles in succession. By degrees we approach the 
more grand scenery of Majorca, which does, per- 
haps, justify Georges Sand in her superlative praise 
of it: ‘C'est lu verte Melvetie sous le ciel de la 
Calabre, avec lasolennité et le silence de l’Orient.” 
We pass through Deya, a sweet village on and be- 
neath an insulated rock in the midst of a wide 
ravine, which trends from the mountain seaward. 
The flowers and fruit and song birds are at their 
best here, and the girls and women of the village 
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lend their voices also to the chcerus of bird music 
and falling water. 

The descent into Soller is a little tiresome: the 
road zigzags with such extreme consideration for 
the case of the few vehicles which use it. The 
best way is to put the rights of landowners at de- 
fiance, and make a bee-line track for the town ; 
though this plan is not without its drawbacks, 
thanks to the extreme talent of the Majorean 
masons, who love to build their walls as if for 
eternity. 

Soller is the fourth town in the island, and in 
constant vehicular communication with the capi- 
tal. It lies at the southern base of Puig Mayor, 
the highest mountain of Majorca. Like Vallde- 
mosa, it is so hedged round by hillsides that a 
man accustomed to the broad life and breath of 
the plains might think himself here in peril of 
suffocation. Indeed, it is so guarded that the 
road which climbs and descends into it from 
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Palma was a vigorous tax upon the ingenuity of 
the contractors who wrought it. The only other 
highway which enters it is that from Miramar. 
Elsewhere, the valley can be evaded only by stair- 
cases of rock which are enough to terrify a weak 
head, so emphatic are the precipices which drop 
in the closest proximity to the track. 

One may spend Elysian days in Soller and its 
vicinity. The people are the cleanest in the isl- 
and, and that is saying much. Each house in the 
narrow streets is worth inspection. The walls are 
spotlessly white. The most accomplished Dutch 
wife would find nothing to criticise in the orderly 
arrangement of the rooms, and the precise setting 
of chairs and tables. Here, as at Palma, they 


make an astonishing number of boots and shoes. 
The place further teems with fruit. Viewed from 
above, the entire town is merely a nucleus of the 
orange and lemon gardens which thickly surround 
it. <A considerable stream (for Majorca) flows 
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through the town toward the little circular bay 
three or four miles to the west of it, and which 
goes by the name of the port of Soller. With due 
protection, there would be estimable trout fishing 
in this pretty brook. But, of course, angling is 
not here ascience ; and, moreover, the town pours 
its sewage into the water, which soon, therefore, 
loses its pellucidity. Now and again, in a very 
rainy autumn, the stream becomes a terrible tor- 
rent, frightening Soller out of its wits. We sat 
one day in a pleasant balcony some twenty feet 
above the river bed, and heard with interest the 
dire tales of the ruin which came upon the town 
not so very long ago, when the stream rose to the 
balcony. On this day there was a twitter of 
maiden voices from another balcony upon the 
opposite bank of the river. The pupils of a 
“Young Ladies’ Seminary” were saying their 
lessons. Inatime of flood the maiden scholars 
would no doubt twitter in another note, by no 
means so sweet to hear. 

The port of Soller is quite a toy harbor, almost 
circular, and so small that one may almost throw 
a stone across it. In the old days it was very con- 
venient for the pirates from Algiers and Tunis, 
who wished to run somewhere for shelter, or 
thought a raid in Majorca might repay them. 
Soller was frequently thus decimated and plun- 
dered ere its inhabitants and their valuables could 
get away into the hills. It was chiefly to check- 
mate these marauders that, a few centuries ago, 
the burly old castle, which now stands in ruins at 
the head of the harbor, was built. Its situation 
is very picturesque, so that no artist could well 
resist sketching it. Just before Georges Sand’s 
visit to the island a certain French author and 
artist, M. Laurens, was imprisoned for this very 
feat. It was, of course, presumed that he was 
taking a plan of the fortress : a most unnecessary 
piece of labor, seeing that it is of no value to any- 
one nowadays, and totally dismantled and de- 
serted. All the same, it is well, even in these 
days, to be cautious in this country of Spain. The 
Majorcans are a kindly people, but they are not 
very intelligent. They object to education ; and 
it is possible enough that in an epoch of ferment 
the stranger might again be sacrificed to their 
suspicions. One recalls, moreover, the narrow 
escape of M. Arago, the French scientific traveler, 
who nearly lost his life among these mountains 
by Soller. The Majorcans thought his scientific 
instruments were a new kind of battery, and so 
they chased him and his theodolites from mount- 
ain top to mountain top, and at length out of the 
island. This was during the Napoleonic war in 
Spain, however, when their ardor against all 
Frenchman was, upon the whole, excusable. 
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From Soller one may climb, by tracks and 
through defiles with not a little of the sublime 
about them, to Lluch and Pollensa, By and by 
there will be highroads in every part of Majorca; 
but the day has not yet come. For my part, I 
could hope it might never come. The broad 
white ribbon of an accomplished carriage way, in 
the midst of precipices and pinnacles of rock and 
startling ravines, seems to me something sacri- 
legious. It is so much better to go afoot into 
these solitudes, or on horseback ; to wander in 
the woods of ilex and olive, and in the narrow 
glens at the base of the crags, under the influence 
of unadulterate nature. However, the national 
road will be welcome from some aspects. The tray- 
eler will then be in no peril of losing himself for 
an uncomfortable day or two ; and if he be pressed 
for time he may return to the capital from any 
part of this little island (some sixty miles by 
forty) in ten or twelve hours. 

Pollensa is'a notable town in the extreme north 
of Majorca, whence the man with a smack of ad- 
venturousness in his blood may climb to the Cas- 
tillo del Rey. Its situation amid mountains is 
uncommonly picturesque, and the olive woods in 
its neighborhood are some of the finest in the 
land. The ‘Romans, after Metellus Balearicus 
had wrought his conquest, had a settlement here, 
and trifling relics of their architecture still re- 
main. For the rest, it is exceptionally well fur- 
nished with churches of a dingy kind, and its 
streets are steep and vilely cobbled. The writer 
will long remember « few hours he spent in the 
town tarrying for the diligence to La Puebla. It 
rained as if the deluge were about to be repeated. 
Each little alley poured a torrent into the main 
street, in which the hotel is situated, and this 
broader highway was like ariver. Nowand again 
the downpour abated for a few minutes, and the 
clouds parted to show a noble rock close by, with 
a monastic building upon its summit, hundreds of 
feet above the town. Then the clouds again 
joined their forces, and nothing was visible except 
the serried lines of the rain, close as the pikes on 
a Macedonian battlefield of old. 

The Castillo del Rey is a glorious ruin, left 
quite to itself. The common voice knows it only 
by this general tithe—‘‘ the King’s Castle ”—and 
as such it may well continue to be called while 
one stone of it stands upon another. But the 
king who built it has been dead many a century. 
There is now no king here except the clouds and 
the storm winds. The former brood low upon it 
in winter and spring for days in succession, and 
the latter whistle and bellow through its shattered 
ribs and the empty sockets of its window frames, 
raising a surf upon the coast. roc’ts at the base of 
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it, which beats a melancholy accompaniment to 
the dirge in its deserted halls. The cliffs by the 
King’s Castle are cruel for mariners. Perhaps 
some day the ruined walls will be replaced by a 
lighthouse. That will doubtless displease the 
wraiths of the king and his counselors who once 
peopled the castle. But it will be a light of life 
to the ships driven by a midnight squall within 
perilous distance of this murderous shore. 

The Caves of Portal, in the southwest promon- 
tory of the island, need no very exact description. 
Majorca is proud of its caves, and these of Portal 
are by no means the most remarkable of them. 
The Cave of the Dragon, by Manacor, in the east, 
and that of Arta, some miles north of the Drag- 
on, are treasures in their way. Their stalactites 
assume the usual fantastic shapes, and due illumi- 
nation works the usual wonders of illusion amid 
them. The vicinity of Portal has some little his- 
torical interest. It is said that, after his first en- 
gagement with the Moslems, King James of Ara- 
gon, being hungry, hereabouts entered a cottage, 
and proclaimed his hunger. He was offered 
bread and garlic, which he ate with a relish, and 
then he said, ‘‘ Ben dinat”’—I have dined well. 
His majesty’s appetite was no doubt the best of 
sances for so poor a meal. This tradition is oddly 
preserved in the name Ben Dinat, still retained 
by a house near the Portal Caves. But it is not 
the original cottage wherein the king broke his 
fast. It is a statelv, turreted mansion, owned by 
one of the richest Majorcan noblemen. It would 
be easy, with its master’s sanction, to dine very 
well in Ben Dinat to-day. 

Minorca, the second island of the Balearic 
group (twenty-eight miles by ten), is separated 
from Majorca by a strait about twenty miles wide 
in its narrowest part. The common method of 
communication between the islands is by steamer, 
either from Palma to Port Mahon, or from AIl- 
endia, in the north of Majorca, to Cindadela or 
Port Mahon. 

Before passing to Minorca mention must be 
made of two islets, satellites of Majorca. Of the 
one, Dragonera, close off the extreme western 
point of Majorca, but little need or can be said. 
It is hardly more than a mere rock of picturesque 
outline, furnishing a home for a myriad of sea 
birds, and over the herby surface of which a few 
goats find pasture. The other, Cabrera, is seen 
en route for Minorca, five or six miles south of 
Cabo Salinas, the southernmost headland of Ma- 
jorca, and its fine cliffs have a very impressive 
appearance with the evening sun upon them. 
Though about three miles by four in extreme 
dimensions, Cabrera is inhabited by no one except 
a few fishermen and shepherds. The goats, 
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whence its name is derived, have its rocks and 
scrub very much to themselves. ‘There is a castle 
here which might be adapted for a delightful resi- 
dence, but, like the ‘‘ Castillo del Rey,” it is left 
to the birds and the sea breezes. Close by, adja- 
cent to Cabrera, is Conejera, or Rabbit Island, a 
mere rock in undisputed possession of a burrow 
of rabbits. But, if legend may be believed, it was 
upon this insignificant little spot that the great 
Hannibal first saw the light of day. His mother 
was taken with the pains of childbirth in the 
course of a voyage from Spain, and Conejera of > 
fered its shores for her relief. 

In Janding at Port Mahon in Minorca one has 
a feeling somewhat akin to that one experiences 
in, let us say, an island of the Hebrides. It is in 
a sense homely soil to a British subject. For 
sixty-five years of the eighteenth century the 
Union Jack fluttered over its forts and public 
The walls and houses raised by Brit- 
ish masons still offer the Englishman shelter 
against storms. It is not uncommon to hear 
names which are Anglo-Saxon to the initial let- 
ter. English customs are not yet quite extinct. 
English history has no small claim over this isl- 
and. Englishmen fought bravely here, and en- 
deared themselves to the Spanish inhabitants. 
And it was for his failure to relieve Minorca when 
it was under a French blockade that they com- 
mitted that unpardonable national crime against 
good sense and humanity—the execution of Ad- 
miral Byng. The French thought as much of 
their acquisition of the island as the English did 
of its loss. ‘* Nothing,” says Hume, ‘ was seen 
but triumphs and processions—nothing heard but 
anthems, congratulations and hyperbolical en- 
comiums upon the conqueror of Minorca, who 
was celebrated in a thousand poems and studied 
orations, while the conduct of the English was 
vilified and ridiculed in ballads, farces and pas- 
quinades.” 

In fact, however, there was a. good deal of ex- 
travagance in this sentiment. Minorea, though 
“a tight little island,” with one excellent harbor, 
could never have been worth the pains it was 
thought to be, either to conquer or to hold. It 
suited politicians to regard it as a trump card in 
the pack of foreign possessions a century ago; 
but it was not really much use then, and it would 
be a positive embarrassment in these days, when 
the Mediterranean is no longer the principal field 
for the world’s naval warfare. It is not especially 
valuable for its own sake, and it is on the high- 
way to nowhere in particular. If the Mediter- 
ranean were less spacious it might be claimed as 
a possible agent of interference with the com- 
munication between France and her Algerian 
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colonies. But in these days of quick passages a 
boat might cross the sea and return ere the cruis- 
ers of Minorca had scent of it. 

When one has lived for a few days in Port 
Mahon, roamed at will among the ruins of the 
old fortifications at the head of the strait by 
which the capital is approached, and pondered 
much or little about the ‘‘talayots” here and 
there in the island, one has almost exhausted the 
interests of Minorea. It is anything rather than 
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a sensational island. Its highest eclevation— 
Monte Toro—is but little more than a thousand 
feet above the sea. From the conventual ruin 
which crests this hill one sees its whole extent, 


from north to south and east to west ; nor does 


the spectacle provoke interjections of extreme de- 
light or extreme surprise. It is essentially a tame 
land, and perhaps its eventual fate will not be so 
very unlike the future that some long-headed 
Minorean has prophesied for it; in other words, 
it may become noth- 
ing more than a gar- 
den of early potatoes 
and other vegetables 
for European con- 
sumption. The Spen- 
ish Government is 
busy fortifying the 
headland called ‘La 
Mola” upon the side 
of the strait toward 
Mahon, opposite the 
débris of the British 
works. It is certainly 
an important position, 
if one may first con- 
cede that the island 
itself is an important 
one. But there is a 
good deal of bathos in 
the idea of spending 
millions in defensive 
works for a little isl- 
and that may become 
nothing in the world 
but a market garden. 
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We have mentioned the talayots a3 objects 
likely to interest the visitor to Minorca. They 
are, indeed, the one strong attraction of the isl- 
and, though, perhaps, ‘‘strong” only to anti- 
quaries and archeologists of great enthusiasm. 
The artist's sketches sufficiently show the nature 
of the things. Speaking technically, they are 
prehistoric buildings which were in all probability 
the habitations of the primitive Minorcans. The 
monoliths and cromlechs which in certain in- 
stances (as in the Hostal group by Ciudadela, and 
the Talaté de Dalt in the engraving) accompany 
the talayots were doubtless connected with the 
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exercise of the religious rites of these ancients. 
‘Traces of subterranean buildings are also in exist- 
ence, of a size and roughness that seem rather 
to befit them as lairs for wild beasts than shelters 
for human beings even in the earliest stage of 
civilization. 

Ciudadela, the old capital of Minorca, in the 
extreme north of the island, is an excellent cen- 
tre for talayot hunting. The Nau de Tudons, 
as one of the most interesting of the buildings is: 
called, is within an hour’s walk of the town. The 
word ‘‘nau” may be a corruption of ‘ navis,” in 
allusion to the shape of the talayot, which bears a 
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NAU DE TUDONS, CIUDADELA. 


certain resemblance to an inverted boat. “ Tu- 
dons” seems to be a term merely indicative of the 
district in which it is built. Yet, though so near 
to Ciudadela, and though the country in this part 
of the island is flat and free from timber, this 
talayot is not easy to find. The writer and a 
friend strayed far in quest of it, and suffered 
much at the thorns and briers of a certain other 
talayot, which, after trespassing through two or 
three beanfields in hearty fruit, they contrived to 
scale and circumvent. The Minorcans are a 
civil, obliging people, and, therefore, willing 
enough to aid the stranger to the best of their 
ability. But their ability is limited. Save in 
the two towns, they do not speak Castilian, and 
their own dialect is almost as difficult to a Span- 
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iard as toan Englishman. The fat, red- 
faced farmmaid who sent us so smilingly 
toward the talayot she called *‘ Nau de 
Tudons” may be completely exonerated 
from willful deceit or roguishness. None 
the less, her error might cost another 
antiquary his life, should he be less able 
to battle with thorns and briers and the 
rugged inchoate steps of the putative Nau de 
Tudons than we were. 

And now of the island of Ibiza, which is by far 
the least visited of the Balearics. In the opinion 
of the writer, it is a land which has considerable 
features of interest to the traveler who will be 
content to forego a few of those creature comforts 
which both Majorca and Minorca are able to offer 
to the stranger. It has but a single hotel in the 
island, and that has a very mean and unpleasant 
situation close to the quay of the harbor (an in- 
closed bay almost as stagnant as a lagoon), where 
the sewage of the town of Ibiza, high above, oozes 
unaffectedly into the water. To the impartial 
observer it would seem that a prolonged stay in 
this little house (which, though Spanish, is quite 
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lacking in ceremony) could not but result in a 
typhus. In the hot months, moreover, the lagoon 
harbor sends fever germs abroad with fair lib- 
erality, so that the eight or ten doctors in the 
island (which, with Formentera, has a population 
of about 27,400) obtain a measure of that employ- 
ment which at other times they lack. 

Ibiza is about twenty-one miles in extreme 
length by about ten and a half in breadth. It is 
hilly throughout, but very fertile plains exist in 


the centre, and by the seaboard in the east and 


near the capital. These plains are famous for 
their production of almonds and figs. There are 
also orange gardens -everywhere, and abundance 
of barley. Inthe vicinity of Ibiza town the plain 
has an especially pleasant appearance in spring, 
due to the many white houses set in the verdure, 
and the flutter of the fronds of palm trees above 
the roofs and the grain. For so small and com- 
paratively remote an island (it is about forty-five 
miles east of Alicante on the continent, and the 
same distance southwest of Majorca) the roads 
are very good. One may drive in one of the stiff 
little gigs of the country to the village of St. Juan 
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in the extreme north, St. Eulalia in the east, St. 
Antonio in the west, or the Saline in the extreme 
south. 

In the high town of Ibiza, behind the fortifica- 
tions, which (as the artist’s picture well shows) 
still exist in a surprising state of preservation, 
one sees more suggestion of Moorish architecture 
than in any other town of the Balearics, except, 
perhaps, Ciudadela in Minorca. ‘here are some 
truly admirable balconies to the white houses, 
with dainty symmetrical horseshoe arches, sup- 
ported on slim marble columns with elegant capi- 
tals. The town offers a hundred enticing sub- 
jects for the draughtsman. Its streets wind to 
and fro in their laborious ascent from the sea 
level to the governor’s palace upon the summit, 
and the mother church or cathedral. Some of 
the houses of the nobility are much as they were 
when their original masters built them soon after 
the conquest in 1235, and it is at least conjectural 
that they are the very dwellings of the Moors who 
were driven out of the town after a short but hot 
siege. They are remarkable for their extreme 
simplicity, the elaborate heraldic bearings which 
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DRAGONERA, FROM THE NORTHWEST. 


are set up over the portals being in piquant con- 
trast with the unadorned fagade of white wall, 
dotted only with tiny prisonlike windows here 
and there. 

Asa people, the inhabitants of Ibiza are thought 
to be much less civilized than the Majoreans and 
the Minoreans. If it be so, one cannot wonder. 
Europe has had less influence upon this island. 
In education it is particularly backward, and its 
people are full to the throat of archaic supersti- 
tions. ‘They seem to be as fond of summary and 
prompt retaliation for wrongs as the Corsicans 
themselves. The knife, too, is a favorite with 
them, murder being mere common in Ibiza than 


in Majorca and Minorea put together. Especially 
are they sensitive where the fair sex is concerned. 
Some of their native ballads are as dolorous in 
tone and sense as the most curdling of the Cor- 
sican ‘‘voceri.” These various characteristics have 
helped to give the Ibicenes a reputation that is, 
perhaps, an injustice to them. Speaking for 
himself, the writer found them as -gentle-man- 
nered and courteous as the inhabitants of the 
other islands, and to none of the islands does he 
look forward with greater pleasure to a visit. The 
total neglect of sanitary matters is the main draw- 
back to a stay in the capital, and neither medica- 
ments nor philosophy can quite atone for that. 
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MARKHEIM. 


By Roserr Louis STEVENSON, 


“‘ Yrs,” said the dealer, ‘‘ our windfalls are of 
various kinds. Some customers are ignorant, 
and then I touch a dividend on my superior 
knowledge. Some are dishonest ”—and here he 
held up the candle, so that the light fell strongly 
on his visitor —‘‘and in that case,” he contin- 
ued, ‘*I profit by my virtue.” 

Markheim had but just entered from the day- 
light streets, and his eyes had not yet grown fa- 
miliar with the mingled shine and darkness in the 
shop. At these pointed words, and before the 
near presence of the flame, he blinked painfully 
and looked aside. . 

The dealer chuckled. ‘* You come to me on 
Christmas Day,” he resumed, “‘ when you know 
that I am alone in my house, put up my shutters, 
and make a point of refusing business. Well, you 
will have to pay for that ; you will have to pay 
for my loss of time, when I should be balancing 
my books; you will have to pay, besides, for a 
kind of manner that I remark in you to-day very 
strongly. Iam the essence of discretion, and ask 
no awkward questions ; but when a customer can- 
not look me in the eye he has to pay for ‘it.” 
The dealer once more chuckled ; and then, chang- 
ing to his usual business voice, though still with 
a note of irony, ‘‘ You can give, as usual, a clear 
account of how you came into the possession of 
the object ?” he continued. ‘Still your uncle’s 
cabinet ? A remarkable collector, sir !” 

And the little pale, round-shouldered dealer 
stood almost on tiptoe, looking over the top of 
his gold spectacles, and nodding his head with 
every mark of disbelief. Markheim returned his 
gaze with one of great pity and a touch of horror. 

“This time,” said he, ‘‘you are in error. I 
have not come to sell, but to buy. I have no cu- 
rios to dispose of. My uncle’s cabinet is bare to 
the wainscot ; even were it still intact, I have 
doue well on the Stock Exchange, and should 
more likely add to it than otherwise, and my er- 
rand to-day is simplicity itself. I seek a Christ- 
mas present for a lady,” he continued, waxing 
more fluent as he struck into the speech he had 
prepared ; ‘‘ and certainly I owe you every excuse 
for thus disturbing you upon so small a matter, 
but the thi g was neglected yesterday. I must 
produce my little compliment at dinner ; and, as 
you very well know, a rich marriage is not a thing 
to be neglected.” 

There followed a pause, during which the dealer 
seemed to weigh this statement incredulously. 
The ticking of many clocks among the curious 
lumber of the shop, and the faint rushing of the 


cabs in a near thoroughfare, filled up the interval 
of silence. 

‘* Well, sir,” said the dealer, “be it so. You 
are an old customer, after all; and if, as you say, 
you have the chance of a good marriage, far be 
it from me to be an obstacle. Here is a nice 
thing for a lady now,” he went on, ‘ this hand 
glass—fifteenth century, warranted ; comes from 
a good collection, too, but I reserve the name, in 
the interests of my customer, who was, just like 
yourself, my dear sir, the nephew and sole heir 
of a remarkable collector.” 

The dealer, while he thus ran on in his dry and 
biting voice, had stooped to take the object from 
its place; and, as he had done so, a shock had 
passed through Markheim—a start both of hand 
and foot, a sudden leap of many tumultuous pas- 
sions to the face. It passed as swiftly as it came, 
and left no trace beyond a certain trembling of 
the hand that now received the glass. 

‘* A glass,” he said, hoarsely, and then paused, 


and repeated it more clearly. ‘‘A glass? For 
Christmas ? Surely not !” 
«‘ And why not ?” cried the dealer. ‘ Why not 


a glass ?” 

Markheim was looking upon him with an inde- 
finable expression. 

“‘You ask me why not ?” he said. 
here—look in it—look at yourself! Do you like 
to see it ? No! nor I—nor any man.” 

The little man had jumped back when Mark- 
heim had so suddenly confronted him with the 
mirror; but now, perceiving there was nothing 
worse on hand, he chuckled. 

“Your future lady, sir, must be pretty hard- 
favored,” said he. 

““T ask you,” said Markheim, ‘for a Christ- 
mas present, and youn give me this—this damned 
reminder of years and sins and follies—this hand 
conscience! Did you mean it ? Had you a 
thought in your mind? Tell me. It will be 
better for you if you do. Come, tell me about 
yourself. I hazard a guess now that you are in 
secret a very charitable man ?” 

The dealer looked closely at his companion. It 
was very odd, Markheim did not uppear to be 
langhing. There was something in his face like 
an eager sparkle of hope, but nothing of mirth. 

“What are you driving at ?” the dealer asked. 

“‘ Not charitable ?” rejoined the other, gloom- 
ily. ‘*Not charitable ; not pious; not scrupu- 
lous; unloving, unbeloved ; a hand to get money, 
a safe to keep it. Is that all? Dear God, man, 
is that all ?” 


‘Why, look 


MARKHEIM. 


«T will tell you what it is—” began the dealer, 
with some sharpness, and then broke off again 
into a chuckle. ‘‘ But I see this is a love match 
of yours, and you have been drinking the lady’s 
health.” 

“Ah!” cried Markheim, with a strange curi- 
osity. ‘*Ah, have you been in love? Tell me 
about that ?” 

“*T >’ cried the dealer. ‘‘Iin love? I never 
had the time, nor have I the time to-day for all 
this nonsense. Will you take the glass ?” 

‘“‘Where is the hurry ?” returned Markheim. 
“*It is very pleasant to stand here talking ; and 
life is so short and insecure that I would not 
hurry away from any pleasure —no, not even 
from so mild a one as this. We should rather 
cling, cling to what little we can get, like a man 
at a cliff’s edge. Every second is a cliff, if you 
think upon it—a cliff a mile high—high enough, 
if we fall, to dash us out of every feature of hu- 
manity. Hence it is best to talk pleasantly. 
Let us talk of each other; why should we wear 
this mask ? Let us be confidential. Who knows, 
we might become friends !” 

‘*T have just one word to say to you,” said the 
dealer. ‘‘ Either make your purchase or walk 
out of my shop !” 

“True, true,” said Markheim. ‘ Enough fool- 
ing. To business. Show me something else.” 

The dealer stooped once more, this time to re- 
place the glass upon the shelf, his thin blond hair 
falling over his eyes as he did so. Markheim 
moved a little nearer, with one hand in the pocket 
of his greatcoat. He drew himself up, and filled 
his lungs; at the same time many different emo- 
tions were depicted together on his face—terror, 
horror and resolve, fascination and a physical re- 
pulsion ; and through a haggard lift of his upper 
lip his teeth looked out. 

“«This, perhaps, may suit,” observed the dealer ; 
and then, as he began to rearise, Markheim bound- 
ed from behind upon his victim. ‘The long skew- 
erlike dagger flashed and fell. The dealer strug- 
gled like a hen, striking his temple on the shelf, 
and then tumbled on the floor in a heap. 

Time had some score of small voices in that 
shop—some stately and slow, as was becoming to 
their great age; others garrulous and hurried. 
All these told out the seconds in an intricate cho- 
rus of tickings. ‘Then the passage of a lad’s feet 
heavily running on the pavement broke in upon 
these smaller voices, and startled Markheim into 
the consciousness of his surroundings. He looked 
about him awfully. The candle stood on the 
counter, its flame solemnly wagging in a draught; 
and by that inconsiderable movement the whole 
room was filled with noiseless bustle and kept 
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heaving like the sea; the tall shadows nodding, 
the gross blots of darkness swelling and dwindling 
as with respiration, the faces of the portraits and 
the china gods changing and wavering like images 
in water. ‘The inner door stood ajar, and peered 
into that leaguer of shadows with a long slit of 
daylight like a pointing finger. 

From these fear-stricken rovings Markheim’s 
eyes returned to the body of his victim, where it 
lay both humped and sprawling, incredibly small 
and strangely meaner than in life. In these poor, 
miserly clothes, in that ungainly attitude, the 
dealer lay like so much sawdust. Markheim had 
feared to see it, and lo! it was nothing. And 
yet, as he gazed, this bundie of old clothes and 
pool of blood began to find eloquent voices. 
There it must lie ; there was none to work the 
cunning hinges or direct the miracle of locomo- 
tion—there it must lie till it was found. Found! 
ay, and then ? Then would this dead flesh lift up 
a cry that would ring over England, and fill the 
world with the echoes of pursuit. Ay, dead or 
not, this was still the enemy. ‘Time was that 
when the brains were out,’” he thought ; and the 
first word struck into his mind. Time, now that 
the deed was accom plished—time, which had closed 
for the victim, had become instant and moment- 
ous for the slayer. 

The thought was yet in his mind, when, first 
one and then another, with every variety of pace 
and voice—one deep as the bell from a cathedral 
turret, another ringing on its treble notes the 
prelude of a waltz—the clocks began to strike the 
hour of three in the afternoon. 

The sudden outbreak of so many tongues in 
that dumb chamber staggered him. He began to 
bestir himself, going to and fro with the candle, 
beleaguered by shadows, startled to the soul by 
chance reflections. In many rich mirrors, some 
of home design, some from Venice or Amsterdam, 
he saw his face repeated and repeated, as it were 
an army of spies. His own eyes met and detected 
him ; and the sound of his own steps, lightly as 
they fell, vexed the surrounding quiet ; and still, 
as he continued to fill his pockets, his mind ac- 
cused him, with a sickening iteration, of the 
thousand faults of his design. He should have 
chosen a more quiet hour; he should have pre- 
pared an alibi; he should not have used a knife ; 
he should have Leen more cautious, and only 
bound and gagged the dealer, and not killed him ; 
he should have been more bold and killed the 
servant also; he should have done all things 
otherwise : poignant regrets, weary, incessant toil- 
ing of the mind to change what was unchange- 
able, to plan what was now useless, to be the 
architect of the irrevocable past. Meanwhile, and 
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behind all this activity, brute terrors, like the 
scurrying of rats in a deserted attic, filled the 
more remote chambers of his brain with riot; 
the hand of the constable would fall heavily on 
his shoulder, and his nerves would jerk like a 
hooked fish ; or he beheld, in galloping defile, the 
dock, the prison, the gallows and the black coffin. 

Terror of the people in the street sat down be- 
fore his mind like a besieging army. It was impos- 
sible, he thought, but that a rumor of the struggle 
must have reached their ears and set on edge their 
curiosity ; and now, in all the neighboring houses, 
he divined them sitting motionless and with up- 
lifted ear—solitary people, condemned to spend 
Christmas dwelling alone on memories of the 
past,and now startlingly recalled from that ten- 
der exercise ; happy family parties, struck into 
silence round the table, the mother still with 
raised finger: every degree and age and humor, 
but all, by their own hearths, prying and heark- 
ening and weaving the rope that was to hang 
him. Sometimes it seemed to him he could not 
move too softly ; the clink of the tall Bohemian 
goblets rang out loudly like a bell; and, 
alarmed by the bigness of the ticking, he was 
tempted to stop the clocks. And then, again, 
with a swift transition of his terrors, the very 
silence of the place appeared a source of peril, and 
a thing to strike and freeze the passer-by ; and he 
would step more boldly, and bustle aloud among 


the contents of the shop, and imitate, with clab- | 


orate bravado, the movements of a busy man at 
case in his own house. 

But he was now so pulled about by different 
alarms that, while one portion of his mind was 
still alert and cunning, another trembled upon 
the brink of lunacy. One hallucination in par- 
ticular took a strong hold on his credulity. The 
neighbor hearkening with white face beside his 
window, the passer-by arrested by a horrible sur- 
mise on the pavement—these could at worst sus- 
pect, they could not know; through the brick 
walls and shuttered windows only sounds could 
penetrate. But here, within the house, was he 
alone? Jle knew he was; he had watched the 
servant set forth sweethearting, in her poor best, 
“out for the day” written in every ribbon and 
smile. Yes, lie was alone, of course; and yet, in 
the bulk of empty house above him, he could 
surely hear a stir of delicate footing—he was 
surely conscious, inexplicably conscious, of some 
presence. Ay, surely; to every room and corner 
of the house his imagination followed it ; and now 
it was a faceless thing, and yet had eyes to see 
with ; and again it was a shadow of himself ; and 
yet again behold the image of the dead dealer, re- 
inspired with cunning and hatred. 
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At times, with a strong effort, he would glance 
at the open door, which still seemed to repel his 
eyes. The house was tall, the skylight small and 
dirty, the day blind with fog; and the light that 
filtered down to the ground story was exceedingly 
faint, and showed dimly on the threshold of the 
shop. And yet, in that strip of doubtful bright- 
ness, did there not hang wavering a shadow ? 

Suddenly, from the street outside, a very jovial 
gentleman began to beat witha staff on the shop 
door, accompanying his blows with shouts and 
railleries in which the dealer was continually called 
upon by name. But no! he lay quite still ; he 
was fled away far beyond earshot of these blows and 
shoutings; he was sunk beneath seas of silence, 
and his name, which would once have caught his 
notice above the howling of a storm, had become 
an empty sound. And presently the jovial gen- 
tleman desisted from his knocking and departed. 

Ilere was a broad hint to hurry what remained 
to be done, to get forth from this accusing neigh- 
borhood, to plunge into a bath of London multi- 
tudes, and to reach, on the other side of day, that 
haven of safety and apparent innocence—his bed. 
One visitor had come; at any moment another 
might follow, and be more obstinate. To have 
done the deed, and yet not to reap the profit, 
would be too abhorrent a failure. The money, 
that was now Markheim’s concern; and as a 
means to that, the keys. 

Ife glanced over his shoulder at the open door, 
where the shadow was still lingering and shiver- 
ing ; and with no conscious repugnance of the 
mind, yet with a tremor of the belly, he drew 
near the body of his victim. The human char- 
acter had quite departed. Like a suit half stuffed 
with bran, the limbs lay scattered, the trunk 
doubled, on the floor; and yet the thing repelled 
him. Although so dingy and inconsiderable to 
the eye, he feared it might have more significance 
to the touch. Ile took the body by the shoulders, 
and turned it on its back. It was strangely light 
and supple, and the limbs, as if they had been 
broken, fell into the oddest postures. The face 
was robbed of all expression ; but it was as pale 
as wax, and shockingly smeared with blood about 
one temple. That was, for Markheim, the one 
displeasing circumstance. It carried him back, 
upon the instant, to a certain fair day in a fisher’s 
village: a gray day, a piping wind, a crowd upon 
the street, the blare of brasses, the booming of 
drums, the nasal voice of a ballad singer; and a 
boy going to and fro, buried over head in the 
crowd and divided between interest and fear, un- 
til, coming out upon the chief place of concourse, 
he beheld a booth and a great screen with pict- 
ures, dismally designed, garishly colored ; Brown- 
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rigg with her apprentice; the Mannings with 
their murdered guest; Weare in the death grip 
of Thurtell; and a score, besides, of famous 
crimes. The thing was as clear as an illusion: 
he was once again that little boy; he was looking 
once again, and with the same sense of physical 
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revolt, at these vile pictures ; he was still stunned 
by the thumping of the drums. A bar of that 
day’s music returned upon his memory; and at 
that, for the first time, a qualm came over him, a 
breath of nausea, a sudden weakness of the joints, 
which he must instantly resist and conquer. 


‘““HE LOOKED ABOUT HIM AWFULLY.” 
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He judged it more prudent to confront than to 
flee from these considerations ; looking the more 
hardily in the dead face, bending his mind to re- 
alize the nature and greatness of his crime. So 
little a while ago that face had moved with every 
change of sentiment, that pale mouth had spoken, 
that body had been all on fire with governable en- 
ergies ; and now, and by his act, that piece of life 
had been arrested, as the horologist, with inter- 
jected finger, arrests the beating of the clock. So 
he reasoned in vain; he could rise to no more re- 
morseful consciousness; the same heart that 
had shuddered before the painted effigies of crime 
looked on its reality unmoved. At best, he felt 
a gleam of pity for one who had been endowed in 
vain with all those faculties that can make the 
world a garden of enchantment, one who had 
never lived, and was now dead ; but of penitence, 
no, not a tremor. 

With that, shaking himself clear of these con- 
siderations, he found the keys, and advanced to- 
ward the open door of the shop. Outside it had 
begun to rain smartly, and the sound of the 
shower upon the roof had banished silence. Like 
some dripping cavern, the chambers of the house 
were haunted by an incessant echoing, which 
filled the ear and mingled with the ticking of the 
clocks ; and, as Markheim approached the door, 
he seemed to hear, in answer to his own cautious 
tread, the steps of another foot withdrawing up 
the stair, The shadow still palpitated loosely on 
the threshold. He threw a ton’s weight of re- 
solve upon his muscles, and drew back the door. 

The faint, foggy daylight glimmered dimly on 
the bare floor and stairs; on the bright suit of 
armor posted, halbert in hand, upon the landing ; 
and on the dark wood carvings and framed pict- 
ures that hung against the yellow panels of the 
wainscot. So loud was the beating of the rain 
through all the house that, in Markheim’s ears, 
it began to be distinguished into many different 
sounds, Footsteps and sighs, the tread of regi- 
ments marching in the distance, the chink of 
money in the counting, and the creaking of doors 
held stealthily ajar, appeared to mingle with the 
patter of the drops upon the cupola and the gush- 
ing of the water in the pipes. The sense that he 
was not alone grew upon him to the verge of mad- 
ness. On every side he was haunted and begirt 

‘by presences. He heard them moving in the up- 
per chambers ; from the shop he heard the dead 
man getting to his legs ; and as he began, with a 
great effort, to mount the stairs, feet fled quietly 
before him, and followed stealthily behind. If 
he were but deaf, he thought, how tranquilly he 
would possess his soul! And then again, and 
hearkening with ever-fresh attention, he blessed 
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himself for that unresting sense which held the 
outposts and stood a trusty sentinel upon his life. 
His head turned continually on his neck ; his 
eyes, which seemed starting from their orbits, 
scouted on every side, and on every side were 
half rewarded as with the tail of something name- 
less vanishing. The four and twenty steps to the 
first floor were four and twenty agonies, 

On the first story the doors stood ajar, three 
of them like three ambushes, shaking his nerves 
like the throats of cannon. He could never again, 
he felt, be sufficiently immured and fortified from 
men’s observing eyes ; he longed to be home, girt 
in by walls, buried among bedclothes, and invisi- 
ble to all but God. And at that thought he won- 
dered a little, recollecting tales of other murder- 
ers and the fear they were said to entertain of 
heavenly avengers. It was not so, at least, with 
him. He feared the laws of nature, lest, in their 
callous and immutable procedure, they should 
preserve some damning evidence of his crime. 
He feared tenfold more, with a slavish, supersti- 
tious terror, some scission in the continuity of 
man’s experience, some willful illegality of nature. 
He played a game of skill, depending on the rules, 
calculating consequence from cause ; and what if 
nature, as the defeated tyrant overthrew the chess- 
board, should break the mold of their succession ? 
The like had befallen Napoleon (so writers said) 
when the winter changed the time of its appear- 
ance. The like might befall Markheim : the solid 
walls might become transparent, and reveal his 
doings like those of bees in a glass hive ; the stout 
planks might yield under his foot like quick- 
sands, and detain him in their clutch. Ay, and 
there were soberer accidents that might destroy 
him: if, for instance, the house should fall and 
imprison him beside the body of his victim; or 
the house next door should fly on fire, and the 
firemen invade him from all sides. These things 
he feared ; and, in a sense, these things might be 
called the hands of God reached forth against sin, 
but about God Himself he was at ease: his act 
was doubtless exceptional, but so were his excuses, 
which God knew ; it was there, and not among 
men, that he felt sure of justice. 

When he had got safe into the drawing room, 
and shut the door behind him, he was aware of a 
respite from alarms. The room was quite dis- 
mantled, uncarpeted besides, and strewn with 
packing cases and incongruous furniture ; several 
great pier glasses, in which he beheld himself at 
various angles, like an actor on a stage; many 
pictures, framed and unframed, standing with 
their faces to the wall; a fine Sheraton side- 
board, a cabinet of marquetry, and a great old 
bed, with tapestry hangings. The windows opened 
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to the floor; but, by great good fortune, the 
lower part of the shutters had been closed, and 
> this concealed him from the neighbors. Here, 
then, Markheim drew in a packing case before 
the cabinet, and began to search among the keys. 
It was a long business. for there were many ; and 
it was irksome, besides; for, «after all, there 
might be nothing in the cabinet, and time was 
on the wing. 

But the closeness of the occupation sobered 
him. With the tail of his eye he saw the door 
—even glanced at it from time to time direct- 
ly, like a besieged commander pleased to verify 
the good estate of his defenses; but, in truth, he 
was at peace. The rain falling in the street 
sounded natural and pleasant. Presently, on the 
other side, the notes of a piano were wakened to 
the music of a hymn, and the voices of many 
children took up the air and words. Tow stately, 
how comfortable was the melody! How fresh the 
youthful voices! Markheim gave ear to it smil- 
ingly as he sorted out the keys, and his mind was 
thronged with answerable ideas and images : 
churchgoing children and the pealing of the 
high organ ; children afield, bathers by the 
brookside, ramblers on the brambly common, 
kitefliers in the windy and clond-navigated sky ; 
and then, at another cadence of the hymn, back 
again to church, and the somnolence of summer 
Sundays, and the high, genteel voice of the par- 
son (which he smiled a little to recall), and the 
painted Jacobean tombs, and the dim lettering 
of the Ten Commandments in the chancel. 

And as he sat thus, at once busy and absent, he 
was startled to his feet. A flash of ice, a flash of 
fire, a bursting gush of blood, went over him, and 
then he stood transfixed and thrilling. A step 
mounted the stair slowly and steadily, and pres- 
ently a hand was laid upon ‘the knob, and the 
lock clicked and the door opened. 

Fear held Markheim in a vise. What to ex- 
pect he knew not, whether the dead’ man walk- 
ing, or the official ministers of human justice, or 
some chance witness blindly stumbling in to con- 
sign him to the gallows; but when a face was 
thrust into the aperture, glanced round the room, 
looked at him, nodded and smiled as if in friendly 
recognition, and then withdrew again, and the 
door closed behind it, his fear. broke loose from 
his control in a hoarse cry. At the sound of this 
the visitant returned. 

«‘Did you call me ?” he asked, pleasantly ; and 
with that he entered the room and closed the 
door behind him. 

Markheim stood and gazed at him with all his 
eyes. Perhaps there was a film upon his sight, 
but the outlines of the newcomer seemed to 
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change and waver like those of the idols in the 
wavering candlelight of the shop; and at times 
he thought he knew him, and at times he thought 
he bore a likeness to himself, and always, like a 
lump of living terror, there lay in his bosom the 
conviction that this thing was not of the earth 
and not of God. 

And yet the creature had a strange air of the 
commonplace as he stood looking on Markheim 
with a smile; and when he added, ‘‘ You are 
looking for the money, I believe ?” it was in tones 
of everyday politeness, 

Markheim made no answer. 

“*T should warn you,” resumed the other, 
“‘that the maid has left her sweetheart earlier 
than usual, and will soon be here. If Mr. Mark- 
heim be found in this house I need not describe 
to him the consequences.” 

“© You know me ?” cried the murderer. 

The visitor smiled. 

““You have long been a favorite of mine,” he 
said, ‘‘and I have long observed and often sought: 
to help you.” 

‘““What are 
devil ?” 

“© What I may be,” returned the other, ‘‘ cannot 
affect the service I propose to render you.” 

“Tt can!” cried Markheim; ‘‘it does! Be 
helped by you? No, never; not by you! You 
do not know me yet; thank God you do not 
know me !” 

“‘T know you,” replied the visitant, with a 
sort of kind severity, or, rather, firmness. ‘I 
know you to the soul.” : 

«* Know me!” cried Markheim. ‘ Who can do 
so? My life is but a travesty and slander on my- 
self. 1 have lived to belie my nature. All men 
do; all men are better than this disguise that 
grows about and stifles them. You see -each 
dragged away by life, like one whom bravos have 
seized and muffled inacloak. If they had their 
own control—if you could see their faces—they 
would be altogether different, they would shine 
out for heroes and saints! I am worse than 
most; myself is more overlaid; my excuse is 
known to me and God. But, had I the time, I 
could disclose myself.” = * 

“To me ?” inquired the visitant. 

““To you before all,” returned the murderer. 
“‘T supposed you were intelligent. I thought— 
since you exist—you would prove a reader of the 
heart ; and yet you would propose to judge me by 
myacts! Think of it; my acts! I was born and 
I have lived in a land of giants; giants have 
dragged me by the wrists since I was born out of 
my mother—the giants of Circumstance. And 
you would judge me by my acts! But can you 
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not look within ? Can you not understand that 
evil is hateful to me? Can you not see within 
me the clear writing of conscience, never blurred 
by any willful sophistry, although too often dis- 
regarded ? Can you not read me for a thing that 
surely must be common as humanity—the unwill- 
ing sinner ?” 

‘«* All this is very feelingly expressed,” was the 
reply, ‘‘but it regards me not. ‘These points of 
consistency are beyond my province, and I care 
not in the least by what compulsion you may have 
been dragged away, so that you are but carried in 
the right direction. But time flies; the servant 
delays, looking in the faces of the crowd and at 
the pictures on the hoardings, but still she keeps 
moving nearer; and, remember, it is as if the 
gallows itself was striding toward you through 
the Christmas streets! Shall I help you—I, who 
know all? Shall I tell you where to find the 
money ?” 

“* For what price ?” asked Markheim. 

“‘T offer you the service for a Christmas gift,” 
returned the other. 

Markheim could not refrain from smiling with 
a kind of bitter triumph. 


““A FACE WAS THRUST INTO THE APERTURE.” 
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“No,” said he, “I will take nothing at your 
hands. If I were dying of thirst, and it was your 
hand that put the pitcher to my lips, I should 
find the courage to refuse. It may be credulous, 
but I will do nothing to commit myself to evil.” 

“‘T have no objection to a deathbed repent- 
ance,” observed the visitant. 

“‘Because you disbelieve its efficacy,” said 
Markheim. 

**IT do not say so,” returned the other ; “but I 
look on these things from a different side, and 
when the life is done my interest falls. The man 
has lived to serve me, to spread black looks under 
the color of religion, or to sow tares in the wheat- 
field, as you do, in a course of weak compliance 
with desire. Now that he draws so near his de- 
liverance, he can add but one act of service—to 
repent, to die smiling, and thus to build up in 
confidence and hope the more timorous of my sur- 
viving followers. I am not so hard a master. 
Try me. Accept my help. Please yourself in 
life as you have done hitherto ; please yourself 
more amply, spread your elbows at the board ; 
and when the night begins to fall and the cur- 
tuins to be drawn, I tell you, for your greater 
comfort, that you will find it even easy 
to compound your quarrel with your 
conscience, and to make a truckling 
peace with God. I came but now from 
such a deathbed, and the room was full 
of sincere mourners, listening to the 
man’s last words; and wnen I looked 
into that face, which had been set asa 
flint against mercy, I found it smiling ~ 
with hope.” 

«* And do you, then, suppose me such 
a creature ?” asked Markheim. ‘ Do 
you think I have no more generous as- 
pirations than to sin and sin and sin, 
and, at the last, sneak into heaven ? 
My heart rises at the thought. Is this, 
then, your experience of mankind ? or 
is it because you find me with red hands 
that you presume such baseness ? and 
is this crime of murder indeed so im- 
pious as to dry up the very springs of 
good ?” 

“*Murder is to me no special cate- 
gory,” replied the other. ‘* All sins are 
murder, even as all life is war. I behold 
your race, like starving mariners on a 
raft, plucking crusts out of the hands 
of famine and feeding on each other's 
lives. I follow sins beyond the moment 
of their acting ; I find in all that the 
last consequence is death, and, to my 
eyes, the pretty maid who thwarts her 
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mother with such taking graces upon a ques- 
tion of a ball drips no less visibly with human 
gore than such a murderer as yourself. Do I say 
that I follow sins? I follow virtues also; they 
differ not by the thickness of a nail, they are both 
scythes for the reaping angel of Death. Evil, for 
which I live, consists not in action but in charac- 
ter. The bad man is dear to me—not the bad 
act, whose fruits, if we could follow them far 
enough down the hurtling cataract of the ages, 
might yet be found more blessed than those of 
the rarest virtues ; and it is not because you have 
killed a dealer, but because you are Markheim, 
that I offer to forward your escape.” 

“Twill lay my heart open to you,’ 
Markheim. ‘This crime on which you find me 
is my last. On my way to it I have learned 
many lessons; itself is a lesson—a momentous 
lesson. Hitherto I have been driven with revolt 
to what I would not ; I was a bond slave to pov- 
erty, driven and scourged. There are robust virt- 
ues that can stand in these temptations ; mine 
was not so. I had a thirst of pleasure ; but to- 
day, and ont of this deed, I pluck both warning 
and riches—both the power and a fresh resolve 
to be myself. I become in all things a freo actor 
in the world ; I begin to see myself all changed, 
these hands the agents of good, this heart at 
peace. Something comes over me out of the 
past ; something of what I have dreamed on Sab- 
bath evenings to the sound of the church organ, 
of what I forecast when I shed tears over noble 
books, or talked, an innocent child, with my 
mother. There lies my life: I have wandered a 
few years, but now I see once more my city of 
destination.” | 

“© You are to use this money on the Stock Ex- 
change, I think ?” remarked the visitor. ‘ And 
there, if I mistake not, you have already lost some 
thousands ?” 

Ah,” said Markheim, “ but this time I have 
a sure thing !” 

«This time, again, you will lose,” replied the 
Visitor, quietly. 

“Ah, but I keep back the half!” cried Mark- 
heim. 
««That also you will lose,” said the other. 
The sweat started on Markheim’s brow. 
“Well, then, what matter ?” he exclaimed. 
Say it be lost—say I am plunged again in pov- 
erty—shall one part of me, and that the worse, 
continue until the end to override the better ? 
Evil and good run strong in me, haling me both 
ways. Ido not love the one thing; I love all. I 
can conceive great deeds, renunciations, martyr- 
doms ; and, though I be fallen to such a crime 
as murder, pity is no stranger to my thoughts. I 
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‘“THE SHARP NOTE OF THE DOOR BELL 
RANG THROUGIL THE HOUSE.” 


pity the poor ; who knows their trials better than 
myself ? I pity and help them ; I prize love—I 
love honest laughter; there is no good thing nor 
true thing on earth but I love it from my heart. 
And are my vices only to direct my life, and my 
virtues to lie without effect, like some passive 
lumber of the mind ? Not so; good also is a 
spring of acts.” 

But the visitant raised his finger. 

** For six and thirty years that you have been 
in this world,” said he, ‘‘ through many changes 
of fortune and varieties of humor, I have watched 
you steadily fall. Fifteen years ago you would 
have started at a theft. Only three years back 
you would have blenched at the name of murder. . 
Is there any crime, is there any cruelty or mean- 
ness, from which you still recoil ?—five years 
from nowI shall detect you in the act! Down- 
ward, downward lies your way ; nor can anything 
but death avail to stop you.” 

‘Tt is true,” Markheim said, huskily, ‘‘ I have 
in some degree complied with evil. But it is so 
with all: the very saints, in the mere exercise of 
living, grow less dainty, and take on the tone of 
their surroundings.” 

‘©T will propound to you one simple question,” 
said the other ; ‘and as you answer, I shall read 
to you your moral horoscope. You have grown 
in many things more lax—possibly you do right 
to be so—and, on any account, it is the same 
with all men; but, granting that, are you in any 
one particular, however trifling, more difficult to 
please with your own conduct, or do you go in all 
things with a looser rein ?” 
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«Tn any one ?” repeated Markheim, with an an- 
guish of consideration. ‘ No,” he added, with 
despair, ‘in none! I have gone down in all.” 

“Then,” said the visitor, ‘content yourself 
with what you are, for you will never change ; 
and the words of your part on this stage are irrev- 
ocably written down.” 

Markheim stood for a long while silent, and 
indeed it was the visitor who first broke the 
silence. 

“‘That being so,” he said, “shall I show you 
the money ?” 

«* And grace ?” cried Markheim. 

“TIave you not tried it ?” returned the other. 
“Two or three years ago did I not see you on 
the platform of revival meetings, and was not 
your voice the loudest in the hymn ?” 

“Tt is true,” said Markheim; ‘‘and I see 
clearly what remains for me by way of duty. I 
thank you for these lessons from my soul. My 
eyes are opened, and I behold myself at last for 
what I am.” 

At this moment the sharp note of the door bell 
rang through the house; and the visitant, as 
though this were some concerted signal for which 
he had been waiting, changed at once in his de- 
meanor, 

«Ihe maid!” he cried. ‘She has returned, 
as I forewarned you, and there is now before you 
one more difficult passage. Her master, you must 
say, is ill; von must let her in, with an assured 
but rather serious countenance—no smiles, no 
overacting, and I promise you success ! Once the 
girl within, and the door closed, the same dexter- 
ity that has already rid you of the dealer will 
relieve you of this last danger in your path. 
Thenceforward you have the whole evening—the 
whole night, if needful—to ransack the treasures 
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of the house and to make good your safety. This 
is help that comes to you with the mask of dan- 
ger. Up!” he cried; ‘‘up, friend; your life 
hangs trembling in the scales. Up, and act!” 

Markheim steadily regarded his counselor. 

“If I be condemned to evil acts,” he said, 
“there is still one door of freedom open—I can 
cease from action. If my life be an ill thing I 
can lay it down. Though I be, as you say truly, 
at the beck of every small temptation, I can yet, 
by one decisive gesture, place myself beyond the 
reach of all. My love of good is damned to bar- 
renness ; it may, and let it be! But I have still 
my hatred of evil; and from that, to your galling 
disappointment, vou shall see that I can draw 
both energy and courage.” 

The features of the visitor began to undergo a 
wonderful and lovely change: they brightened 
and softened with a tender triamph, and, even as 
they brightened, faded and dislimned ; but Mark- 
heim did not pause to watch or understand the 
transformation. He opened the door, and went 
downstairs very slowly, thinking to himself. Tis 
past went soberly before him; he beheld it as it 
was, ugly snd strenuous like a dream, random 
as chance-medley—a scene of defeat. Life, as he 
thus reviewed it, tempted him no longer; but on 
the further side he perceived a quiet haven for 
his bark. He paused in the passage, and looked 
into the shop, where the candle still burned by 
the dead body. It was strangely silent. Thoughts 
of the dealer swarmed into his mind as he stood 
gazing; and then the bell once more broke out 
into impatient clamor. 

He confronted the maid upon the threshold 
with something like a smile. 7 

‘*You had better go for the police,” said he ; 
*‘T have killed your master.” 


A POET'S: CHRISTMAS IN JUDAA; 


By CHARLES EDWARD BARNS. 


‘THE seven wise men of Islam are assembled. 

In the very centre of the wide mosaic court be- 
fore the grand Mosque of Omar they are seated 
in a semicircle—beard-lengthened faces, calm and 
severe, types of the prophet, whose vigorous, 
bronze outlines silhonette against the warm tones 
of the marble portals and the sculptured lattice. 
Standing before them, with feet unsandaled and 
his youthful countenance crowned with a turban 
of azure, the young poet of the Faithful faces his 
stern examiners. Motionless, with his two hands 
clasping before him a spray of the sacred lily, 
there is a strange spiritual illumination in that 


portraiture of the bard of the wilderness, wild- 
eyed and innocent; and there is a tremor in the 
low, suppliant voice as he salutes the wise men in 
the name of Allah. 

“<Q men of the true faith, what will ye that Ido 
to prove myself worthy to be named your psalm- 
ist ? Command me!” 

Then the great imaum lifts his voice like the 
oracle. 

«<Thou hast come, O friend, from far Beit "Ur, 
and art the son of a people renowned through all 
Islam for their piety and their soldierly zeal. 
Thou wouldst be our poet; it is well. But thou 
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must know, O bard, that the religion of Allah is 
the creed of the fighter. That he who would 
merit the applause of sheik and follower must 
fire their hearts with the zeal of the warrior, must 
steep their sonls in the unholy blood of the 
gitour, thrilling their inmost lives with the 
poetry of the sword and the firelock. Go forth, 
then, thou chosen of Allah, and prove thy birth- 
right true. For to-morrow is the infidels’ feast 
day—even that which is called Christmas. Go, 
watch the heathen at his feast, then return and 
let loose thy thunderbolt in their scorn and de- 
rision, till their very temple walls tremble. So 
will the prophet be pleased, and send one of his 
chosen angels to gnide and commend thy foot- 
steps to the end of thy days. Go forth, O bard 
of Islam, and be the voice of the true God and 
of Mohammed, His prophet, within you. So 
be it!” 

Then all the wise men arose, and spreading 
their outer garments before them, faced the holy 
city of the south, and fell even upon their fore- 
heads in divine trance—“ Allah-ht-akbar ! Allah- 
hti-akbar!” God is great. And the sun went 
down over the hills beyond the flowing Kidron, 
even while the holy dervishes were rapt in prayer. 
And it was Christmas Eve in Juda. . 

There were yet but two bands of crimson along 
the horizon over the towers of Bethlehem when 
the young Moslem poet arose from his couch and 
went ont upon the terrace to pray. The voice of 
the city was as yet a faint murmuring below him, 
and only the pilgrim tents beyond the Jaffa Gate 
were astir with life. The still stars of heaven 
seemed to hang low in the clear vault above him 
as he raised his eyes in morning invocation, as if 
earth were indeed nearer paradise than was her 
ancient custom. The air was chill, and the stones 
of the terrace were frosten to the feet of the peni- 
tent; and as he swept his eyes toward Mecca 
there was a shudder in the calm voice which 
prayed the Giver of all good gifts for valiance, for 
words of fire, for poison shafts of satire, for the 
cruelty of the savage and the persuasion of woman 
that his great heroic might win converts to Is- 
lam. Oh, that he should prove his birthright ere 
the sun set upon the infidels’ feast day, and Allah 
be glorified in his achievement! Then he arose, 
nursing within him this false wratly, this labored 
malice, and so descended into the whirl of the 
solemn city of Jerusalem, framing a mocking 
prelude as he passed. 

It was full dawn, and the glory of the day was 
come as the young psalmist entered the beautiful 
city of Bethlehem amid the peals of joyous bells 
and the chants of the praisegiving pilgrims. The 
scene was indeed impressive, and many a time the 
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poet paused to look upon some gronp of striking 
interest, listening to the many tongues which 
nevertheless spoke the same tender exultation. 
From all the earth were the pilgrims assembled : 
Greeks from bevond the Aizean; Russians from 
beyond the Bosphorus ; Copts from beyond the 
desert, and Carmelites from beyond Galilee ; 
while intermingling there were the women of 
Bethlehem with their strange sad beauty more 
impressive with the wreathing head veil, like so 
many brides on the day of their nuptials. Every- 
where were joy, hand claspings and welcome, and 
everywhere those faces illamined with a celestial 
inner light, till the voung Moslem began to won- 
der alond : ** What manner of heathen may these 


‘be, finding such peace and spiritual exaltation 


from strange doctrines ? Surely Allah must be 
here!” Then he passed into the Church of the 
Nativity with trembling steps. 

If the narrow streets of the ancient city ap- 
peared to him like long wreaths of human gar- 
lands in the morning light, what was his thought 
when the solemn and impressive spell of the holy 
sanctuary burst upon the stranger heart with deep 
reverential awakening ? The colossal naves, all 
hung with priceless golden lamps and jeweled of- 
ferings of rich penitents, were heavy with sweet 
incense; and the grand organ and thousand- 
mouthed chorus sent forth peal on peal—deep 
cannonadings of melody. Little children ran 
hither and thither, terrified with the austere 
pageant of praise, and the Moslem poet’s heart 
was benumbed with the surprises of this Christ- 
mas jubilee—this holy outbursting of the souls of 
prince and peasant in unison—and he marveled. 
He forgot all his resolves—forgot that he was sent 
hither to scoff, to watch the pagan giaour at his 
heathen rites that he might fire his people with 
his scorn of the Christian on his holy feast day, 
and move them to aggression. Overmastered by 
the great dream, the poet turned away just asa 
priest of a holy order touched him. 

“‘T perceive that you are not one of us, O 
stranger,” the latter murmured. ‘‘ Nevertheless, 
in the name of the one God and of Him this day 
reborn to us, I bless thee !” 

And with this blessing upon him from an ene- 
my’s lips, choking with a great fear, the young 
poet stole into the light of day, and with solemn 
footsteps followed down the highway by Rachel’s 
Tomb into the Valley of Rephaim toward Jerusa- 
lem. 

‘© Oh, what, then, was this religion which made 
men so far forget the letter in the spirit of the 
law as to bless a Moslem ? Surely Allah must be 
there!” And that tender blessing pricked his 
heart till it seemed bleeding, and from the wound 


all his malice and asper- 
ity, born of the flesh and 
ripened in the faith, flow- 
ed away. 

For all that livelong day 
the young poet wandered 
among the haunts of the 
rejoicing Christian along 
the Via Dolorosa, and 
everywhere re-echoed that 
same exultation, that 
same sweet invocation, 
‘© Peace on earth, good 
will toward men!’ = It 
was cried aloud from the Tower of Dayid to 
all who entered at the Jaffa Gate; it was lisped 
even by the little leper child whose blanched face 
upturned to him at the wayside in the Valley of 
Hinnom ; it came in thunders of music through 
the incense-breathing chancels of the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre, where the poet saw represen- 
tatives of six hundred millions of the worid’s 
people bound up in its sweet and simple inspira- 
tion. It was written upon the faces of priest and 
peasant as the poet tarried thoughtfully in the 
Garden of Gethsemane under the very olives of 
the Christ’s place of prayer; by the Tomb of 
Mary ; by the Rock of the Ascension ; and then, 
ere the day was far gone, the young poet sat upon 
aledge at the summit of the Mount of Olives, 
and pondered long upon the swect mystery of all 
he had heard and seen. Now he turned his eyes 
over the wilderness toward the Dead Sea which 
lay like a sleeping babe in the embrace of mount- 
ains, and the picture repeated the biessing upon 
him. Then tenderly he reviewed the sacred city 
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ENTRANCE TO BETHLEHEM. 


across the Kidron, majestic and austere upon its 
twelve-times ruin, and it spoke of a presence 
within him far, far beyond the mind of man. 
Then the young poet became a poet in very truth 
—no longer the poet of a sect, a creed, a nation, 
aclime; buf in the glory of that Christmas Day 
made the true poct of Allah—the world poet, and 
of all eternity. O glorious revealment! divine 
burst of celestial light into the heart of genius! 
IIe was no longer one of a single band, but 
one of all the earth; and the God within had 
triumphed over all. And so, even there upon the 
Mount of Olives, the great poet poured forth his 
heart’s blood into numbers—ay, even till the set 
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of sun he sat in solemn travail with the great 
dream within, like one in a trance who perceives 
not where the confines of earth end and paradise 
begins—the mortal merging the infinite. Then 
at mid of night of that eventful day of the Chris- 
tian feast he passed into the city across the valley, 
murmuring, again and again: ‘‘ Peace on earth, 
good will toward men !” 

At high noon on the morrow the wise men of 
Islam were assembled at the fountain side before 
the Dome of the Rock, which is called Kubbet 
es-Sukhrah. By the Gate of the Chain the poet 
now entered into their midst, saluting: ‘* Allah 
be with you, O wise men of the faith! ILere, 
then, is. the work which I pray shall make me 
worthy to champion not only the creed of the 
noble Koran, but of all that is good and accepta- 
ble in the sight of the true God who is no re- 
specter of persons !” 7 

Then the wise men looked aghast, and raised 
their hands to heaven. 

‘* He blasphemeth !” said one. 

“* Read !” commanded the chief dervish. 

Then the young poet drew forth his scroll, and 
read, in a loud, fearless voice: ‘‘In the name of 
the true God, ‘Peace on carth, good will toward 


men!’” Then he read on and on.till a tumult 


arose before him, at first like the angry sea beat- 
ing upon breakers afar, at last like a thunderbolt 
of wrath burst upon him. 

“‘Tiold !” they cried. ‘* Blasphemer ! thou art 
an apostate. Those are not the words of a true 
Moslem. By Allah, art thou turned Christian !” 

Then the poet raised his hand, and spake 
again: ‘Peace be with you! O men of Islam, 
learn this: that Iam not of the faith less, but of 
Allah more. That Iam not of the creed less, but 
of the spirit more. The true God hath lifted a 
veil, and I see what alone the truly great of earth 
may see—the eternity of truth, the perfection of 
Allah’s ways through all the vicissitudes of chang- 
ing and mutable creeds, and the divine, vast, end- 
less brotherhood of man !” 

Then the wise men arose in their wrath, and 
called him ‘ Blasphemer ! changeling ! Christian 
and dog!” and they spat upon him. Then, ere 
he could speak again, one made bold and smote 
him with the palm of his hand, and the others 
followed with stones and the sword; and so the 
great poet fell with that larger prayer upon his 
lips—fell pierced with a hundred wounds. Then 
his mangled body, after they had dipped their 
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hands in his blood, was carried to the edge of the 
great wall, and, together with the work of his 
hand and heart, thrown down into the Vale of the 
Kidron to the jackals. And the pilgrims, passing 
down from the ‘l'ombs of the Prophets, found him 
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there and gave him burial, preserving his message 
to be scattered broadcast in a hundred tongues 
over all the world. And it is extant this day, be- 
ginning and ending with the Christmas invoca- 
tion, ‘‘ Peace on earth, good will toward men !” 


A VISION IN 


BAXTER BAY. 


By VicroR SPEER. 


Baxter Bay was deserted. The lone lamp- 
light near Leonard Street sputtered and flickered 
as though chafing under its solitude. From the 
entrance of battle-marked and brick-strewn Bot- 
tle Alley emerged a small, ragged figure, clothed 
in a pair of tattered trousers which entirely cov- 
ered his feet, and in an old swallowtail coat which 
swept the ground as its wearer crossed the Bay. 
In the shadow of the street lamp the figure 
paused, leaned against the lamppost and began 
to whistle the opening bars of a quaint mazurka. 
As the whistle died away he crushed his soft hat 
into a miniature pillow, laid it on the pavement 
and stretched full length beside it. Full five 
minutes he lay there, silent and motionless, Sud- 
denly, soft and low, the notes of a Spanish fan- 
dango were heard across the way. The figure on 
the pavement raised on its elbow and listened. 
Then it joined in the tune and waited. A second 
figure, smaller, more ragged and more worn than 
the first, slipped across the street and lay down 
on the other side of the crumpled hat. 

“‘ Where wuz yuh, cully ?” asked the first fig- 
ure, without glancing around. 

“* To de mission,” was the reply. 

“‘ Wnz it any good ?” 

“« De moosic wuz de same, an de gang wuz de 
same, an all wuz de same but a woman.” 

“Eh ?” grunted the other, rolling over on his 
side and staring hard at the speaker. 

“Straight, Punky, an she wuz outer sight. She 
didn say dat we wuz dead skins, an dat she wuz 
tipped off for heaven, but she jes come right out 
in de middle of de room an sez: ‘ Men, we all 
kicks over de traces an flies de coop sometimes, 
but de Boss is allus ready ter take us back.” Den 
she told a story. * 

“‘Dere wuz a boy, she sez, an he lived away 
outen it. He never seed anyone bunt his fader an 
mudder. She sez dey never told him nuttin, an 
one day he went out in de street in Afriky an lay 
down. De sun wuz sleepin, an de moon hed jes 
got outer bed wid de stars, an dey wuz laughin ez 
ef dere wnz a good joke. De boy seed dem laughin, 

* “Story of an African Farm,” by Olive Shreiner. 


an he tinks, ‘Who made yer?” Den he looks 
roun again, an he sees de birds or de night hawks 
a-flyin an a-bein fly, an he tinks, ‘Who made 
yer ?? Den he seed de mountains an de rivers, 
one a-scowlin, de udder laughin ripplin laughs, 
sez de woman, an he tinks, ‘Who made yer ?” 
Last he opefis both his peepers an seed dem all at 
once, an he tinks, ‘Who made yer ? Where did 
yer all come from ?” 

“An ez he tought all uv a suddint de lightnin 
an de tunder got a-goin, an de boy tought, ‘No 
one down here ever made dat !’ So he goes to his 
fader an sez, ‘Pop, where did all dis limflammin 
come from ?” 

“*De old man laughed, an sez, ‘ Boy, in anud- 
der country de men is all dead white. Dey takes 
dat lightnin an dey ketches it wid an iron pole. 
Dey flies kites an chases it down de kite string. 
Dey takes dat tunder an puts it inter cannon an 
shoots it aroun. Dey runs dem rivers troo stone 
gutters and puts iron horses troo dem mountains. 
Do wimmen wears dem birds on deir hats. Dey 
runs everyting, an dey makes new ones when do 
old ones runs out.’ 

‘An de kid took dat all in, and he goes out 
again an lays down, wid de grass a-whisperin in 
his ears and de snakes a-glidin over de whisper- 
ers, an looks it all over. An a toad comes an 
jumps up on his face id 

«Did it give him warts ?” interrupted Punky, 
who had listened with open mouth. 

‘She didn say. But de kid looks at de toad 
an scratches its back, den goes ter his fader, an 
sez, ‘ Pop, wat does dey do wid de touds ?” 

«© <Dey eats deir legs,’ sez de old man. 

“‘De kid goes back an sees a squirrel. Den he 
asks de old man ef dey eats dat, too. ‘One man 
shoots it on de mountain wid de tunder,’ sez his 
fader, ‘an sells it ter anndder man, who sez he 
shot it, and who eats de body and puts de skin on 
de wimmen’s clothes.’ 

‘¢* Wat kind is dose men ? asks de kid. 

**« Boy, dey is dead fly,’ sez de old man. 

“De woman sez de kid went out an lay down, 
and he tought dat if dose white men far away 
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made all dem tings dey wuz purty nigh in it. 
Den his fader told him dey had one Man who 
wuz Big Man, and de kid sez ter himself, ‘Dat 
Man makes all dese tings for de rest uvem. An 
He is a good Man,’ sez de kid, ‘ fer He never kills, 
He jes makes.’ 

“Well, de woman sez dat de kid pictered ter 
himself wat de Big Man looked like, an he kep 
askin fer Him ter come his way. An at last one 
day a man come. He looked like de kid's ‘ mind’s- 
eye Man,’ ez she sez, and de kid went up ter him 
an sez: ‘Air yer de God ?? An de man laughed. 
Den he told de kid ter run some errands fer him. 
De kid ran dem, an when he come back de man 
sez, ‘Yer wuz too slow,’ an he kicked de kid. 
Den de kid went out and lay down fer de last 
time. He felt his body where it was sore an 
bleedin, an he tought uv de broken pieces uv his 
picter uv de God, an he sez: ‘Dere is no God !’ 

‘‘When de woman got ter dat she filled her eyes 
wid water an sez, in a low voice: ‘Dat poor boy 
died dere wid dem words in his mouth. An wuz 
he not jussified ? ” 

“‘ Wat wuz she drivin at ?” asked Punky. 

“Why, she means dat we uns, you and me, is 
two uv de people wat razoos de tunder, fools wid 
de lightnin, an puts bird feathers on wimmen’s 
hats.” 

“*Yawp,” said Punky. 
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“But she’s dead straight, Punky,” said the 
speiker. ‘She sez ez how you an me are like 
dat boy. We oughter lie right here an tink like 
dat kid about a country where everyting is beau- 
tiful, an where de Big Man won’t kick us, an won’t 
send us on errands an cuff us when we loafs 
aroun,” 

‘““Wat’s de matter wid us a-layin here, den,” 
said Punky, ‘fan seein ef we kin find out anyting 
about Him by tinking like de kid in Afriky did ?” 

Side by side the two figures lay on the pave- 
ment waiting for some manifestation of the pres- 
ence and power of the Deity, who to them was a 
mysterious Man. The minutes slipped by and 
the hours passed. Still no sign came to the 
watchers on the cold stones. Finally they slept. 
Both heads sought the ragged cap to make their 
resting easier. In their dreams they saw the open 
portals of the Great Beyond. In the halls of the 
Hereafter they beheld the boy of Africa. Punky 
moved uneasily and crept close to his companion. 
Nibsy muttered, and drew nearer to his friend. 
At last, half awake, Punky spoke. 

“‘Nibsy, pard,” he said, ‘de woman wuz right. 
Dere is a Big Man. I seed Him, an He’s good.” 

“‘ Dat’s true, Punky,” was the reply; ‘I seed 
Him, too. An standin near Him, wid a smile on 
his face, wuz de kid from Afriky a-beckonin us 
ez ef ter say, ‘Come wid me an yer kin sleep.’” 
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By CHARLES H. CRANDALL, 


THE 400th anniversary of the first landing of 
Christopher Columbus in America has gone by, 
and restless Time is speeding onward to the next 
great date of the future. The centennial of the 
Declaration came and went, and left to the coun- 
try the lessons and memories of a grand revival of 
national loyalty and pride, the fruits of a great 
exposition at Philadelphia, a memorial art build- 
ing there, and other substantial monuments else- 
where. 
greater appreciation of our achierements anid re- 
sources, and a fuller knowledge of our fanlts or 
needs, may be traced tothe exhibition of 1876, 


April 30th, 1889 came. and stamped more, 


deeply on the: popular heart the virtnes and the 
fame of the first President, brushing away the 
clouds that will gather around beings half deified 
in history, and showing us again the great human 
heart of Washington, The anniversary passed, 
and left us memories of a magnificent parade and 
a noble oration, and it also placed ou the steps of 


A wider culture, a stronger patriotism, a, 


the Subtreasury in Wall Street, New York city, 
a bronze heroic statue of our first chief magis- 
trate, resting on the historic spot where he took 
the oath of office. As an expression of the hour 
there sprang up, also, in due time, a memorial 
arch, spanning Fifth Avenue at Washington 
Square, a most graceful and eloquent architect- 
ural tribute. 

The Columbus qnadri-centennial, in October, 
1892, was marked by another, or rather several, 
imposing pageants. A statue to the great dis- 
coverer was erected in this city, another beautiful 
arch. adorned the junction of Fifth Avenue and 
Central Park, and the lessons and emotions of 
the hour were embodied and embalmed in ora- 
tory, poetry and music. The influence of the 
great Chicago Exposition, just closed, will be vast 
and world-wide. Civilized mankind may be said 
to be in the aggregate far wiser and more cosmo- 
politan at the end of 1893 than they were at the 
beginning. The new methods, new ideas, new 
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resources displayed have kindled in active brains 
new enterprises, and given the world a new start 
in the march of progress. 

And what next? It ‘takes a number of years 
to prepare for any grand national or international 
observance. And when the occasion calls for an 
unusual and peculiar celebration people may well 
ponder for months and years how the anniversary 
shall be marked. The next great anniversary of 
a centennial interest is that which commemorates 
the advent of the Prince of Peace. Doubtless the 
world will not let the 1900th anniversary of 
Christmas pass without some suitable and sig- 
nificant observance. Some, perhaps, will look 
for unusual, supernatural signs in the sky or 
elsewhere, marking another cycle of the Christian 
era. There may be such signs, but meanwhile 
there are always divine signs to those who will 
look for them. ‘‘ Consider the lilies of the field.” 

How should the world celebrate the year, the 
Christmas Day of 1900 a.p. ? Let us not be in 
haste to answer. Let us hope that the world will 
be, as far as may be, in a spirit to observe this 

- significant year in the most sincere, proper and 
reverential way.. May no war jar a discord in 
what should be « thankful chorus of peace. May 
the nations come closer together in fraternal 
spirit, if not in some great Peace Congress, with 
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the effect that wars shall afterward be far easier 
to avert than to incite. May there be a new im- 
petus in the work of making the waste places of 
the world to blossom and fruit. May human 
hearts, hearts that ever need the aid of hope and 
consolation, find new strength as they survey the 
triumphs of the many-centuries-tested message of 
Peace and Good Will. Whatever be the public, the 
national or international observances in 1900, 
each one then living must celebrate the passing 
of that impressive year for himself in his own 
heart. lappy for all who, reaching ont and up- 
ward for the God of their conscience and their 
ideal, of inspiration and revelation, of history and 
present-day reality, can believe that He has 
stamped Ilis image, the sign of sonship, in the 
heart of hearts of every human being. Perhaps 
in the impressiveness of the next great anniver- 
sary we shall see: more fully the illuminating 
power of that message that lifts the veil and ban 
from every stranger and introduces to us a 
brother! Perhaps then we shall realize that 
brotherhood under the fatherhood of God is a far 
higher relation than brotherhood under a human 
father. Perhaps then we shall actually greet all 
men as brothers. Then, when we wish to show 
gratitude to God, to serve or to worship Him, to 
do good in His name, and so properly celebrate 

the nineteenth centennial Christmas 

year, we shall remember and act on 

that living message: ‘‘ Hven as ye do 
\ it unto the least of these my brethren, 
ye do it unto me.” 


THE 
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AT THE BROKEN SHRINE OF APHRODITE. 


By MARGARET SEYMOUR HALL. 


I, Exisr GARNIER, being in torment, fain 
would write this record of my sin and agony ere 
its retribution has worked so far as to carry me 
beyond all commingling with my race. Already 
the darkness is closing about me; already human 
voices are growing faint and far away, but I am 
not yet gone utterly 
beyond the point 
where I can try to 
reach them with my 
cries. 

I have seen, in the 
old Campo Santo at 
Pisa, the delineations 
of the tortures of the 
lost, They were 
wrong, those old 
monks who viewed 
those scenes. All the 
pictures are wrong. 
Those souls are work- 
ing out their sentence. 
Some time the bal- 
ance will be brought 
even again, the pain 
turn to peace of just- 
ice satisfied. I, with 
the blue Aigean break- 
ing at my feet, the 
misty islands of the 
Cyclades before me, 
the sun and flowers 
about me, know far 
more than they. 

How did it come 
about? How did 
temptation first as- 
sail ? Convent bred, 
guarded and fenced 
about with care, why 
was I drawn by such 
strange desires and 
longings? Was it a 
hidden curse of race, 
or came it from contact with the old witch woman 
who nursed my infancy? None of the others 
had an inkling of her profession—she had nursed 
my mother and sisters, and they are good women 
—it was only I who differed. 

How I first divined her secret I cannot tell ; 
there must, after all, have been some tie of like- 
ness between us. J remember, as a little child, 
lying and watching—watching, while she walked 
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about, crooning to herself, twisting her fingers 
together, the pupils of her eyes expanding and 
contracting with her thoughts. Gradually, I sup- 
pose, she became aware of this scrutiny, and then 
T found her looking at me in the same intent 
way. Once, somehow, I caught the reflection of 
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our faces together in the mirror. I swear the look 
in our eyes was the same. 

At last I discovered that there were times 
when, while all the household were asleep, she 
crept softly away into the night without, and was 
gone until daybreak. 

‘Why does mammy go into the woods at 
night by herself ?” I asked one day of one of the 
other servants. 
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The girl held a tray of glasses, and she dropped 
it with a loud crash. 

“<’Fore de Lawd, Miss Elise,” she groaned, her 
face ashy with terror, ‘don’t neber talk abont 
dem t’ings no more, honey! Don’t eben t’ink 
*bont ’em !” 

I was silent, but a determination took posses- 
sion of my soul. ‘The next time that mammy 
went on one of these nocturnal wanderings (in 
my dreams I heard it that the call had come) I 
rose, flung my cloak about me and followed. 
She went swiftly down the long veranda and the 
broad steps, and noiselessly, hiding in shadow, I 
went behind. Past the garden, past the hedge of 
white Cherokee roses, deep, deep into the pines ; 
and always I followed in my bare feet. And from 
time to time I could see how her aspect altered 
and her form grew more erect. In the heart of 
the wood there was a small cleared space, and in 
it a round table with the skull of a child, a twisted 
rope, some charms of horsehair and bone such as 
we had often come upon in drives about the plan- 
tation. But what was hidden in the strangely 
marked earthen jar I could not see. 

As mammy came out into the clearing from 
the shadows advanced other forms to meet her. 
They threw something into a brass brasier, A 
flame sprang up, illuminating the scene, and I 
saw that there’ were other negroes, some of whom 
I knew, and one or two Spaniards. They formed 
a chain around the table, and circled about, sing- 
ing, in a strange tongue, some air with high wail- 
ing notes that chilled the blood. As it went on 
the whirling grew faster and faster, the singing 
more piercing. Suddenly mammy, my respectable 
old nurse whom I had always seen in gown and 
turban, burst into the ring; but how trans- 
formed! Mammy tarned into an African chief- 
tainess, painted like a veritable savage, a feather 
crown upon her head, her neck hung with great 
necklaces of bones and teeth. She culled, in a 
high shriek, an adjuration to some one, and, as 
she drew near the table, from the earthen jar 
a horrible, fanged head rose to meet her. I saw 
it clearly: it was the fer-de-lance, the deadly 
serpent, the terror of our islands. Her prayer 
suddenly changed into a yell of rage and alarm. 

“There is one too many !” she cried, in patois, 
bunt I had well understood it always —‘‘ one too 
uaany 2? 

Without a moment of hesitation 
forth. 

“Tam here!” Teried. ‘Stand back !” 

What was there about me that made them all 
obey ? I was a mere child. They could easily 
have slain me, and it would have been a safe, wise 
course ; but they crouched and cringed before 
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me, even mammy, the priestess, acknowledging a 
supérior, 

Well, it was not the only one of those séances 
that I attended ; but it was very simple and prim- 
itive magic that we learned in that ignorant as- 
sembly : only a charm or two, a power over dreams, 
a few spells and uses of herbs. I soon wearied of 
it, and the use to which I put it was, I swear it,’ 
so far harmless. To cure a headache, to play a’ 
trick by putting a governess to sleep in lessons, I 
vow it was nothing more, though the knowledge 
was pleasant. By day and outwardly I was a 
quiet, well-ordered young girl growing up, under 
teachers, in a country plantation ; but I had my 
power and my subjects. By night or day I could 
rule a secret band that extended far beyond what 
was ever dreamed—way into the neighboring 
islands. Nay, we even held, from time to time, 
communication with distant, mysterious Africa 
itself. 

It was when I was seventeen that fate began to 
twist my thread of life. ‘There was a tradition in 
the island that there were none but beautiful 
women who would ever wear the name of Garnier. 
I followed the name, and grew up with the fair- 
ness of my race. Indeed, I was called the loveli- 
est of them all,and my family gloried in the fact. 
I was good-tempered, too; for what was the use 
of struggling or contesting when everything came 
to me without effort ? I held a power that could 
draw anyone to my allegiance, yet I needed not 
to pyt it forth. My youth and beauty and clever- 
ness were mighty in themselves. But the life of 
home failed to satisfy me. We were not a people 
given much to travel, but the restlessness in my 
blood drove me always, and I prevailed upon my 
father to take me away that 1 might journey out 
and see the world. We wandered far and wide ; 
we went to Northern countries, and for the first 
time saw the marvels of the ice and snow; we 
visited strange Exustern lands ; then we retraced 
our steps and embarked on a vessel that carried 
us about upon the Mediterranean. At last we 
stopped at Athens. It was there I met the family 
of Antoniadis. They were the principal land- 
owners of one of the Ionian Islands. There were 
two daughters, Jone ,and Helen, who were near 
my own age. They spoke French fluently, and 
we became friends, and finally they asked me to 
go with them for a visit to their large metochi, or 
farm, in the #gean. ; 

My father, the most indulgent of men, was 
deeply interested in archeology. An invitation 
had been given for him to join a party of ex- 
plorers who were going up into the mountains of 
Corfu to excavate. It was, we thought, a: fort- 
unate thing that we could both be gratified, and 
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he left me to set sail with my friends. A vessel 
from the Pirswus took us aboard and touched at 
several ports before our own. ‘The island rose 
steep and beautiful from the sea. It was cut 
nearly in two by the ocean, and on either hand 
stood snow-capped mountains, with white marble 
quarries and buildings gleaming from their sides. 
The little town was built in terraces, and the 
houses were piled one upon another, so that the 
roofs of one tier could form a street for those 
above. The poorest dwellings were ornamented 
with precious bits of Parian marble. On either 
side were vineyards and orchards where olives and 
figs abounded. ‘To the right, quarried from the 
solid rock, a colossal lion crouched and guarded 
the fort. A monastery, Hagia Marina, with a 
inagnificent ancient Hellenic tower, was used for 
the manufacture of the strong white wine for 
which the place was famous. 

Hordes of Albanians greeted us. 

“© You know we Greeks are a democratic race,” 
said Ione, as they clasped our hands to their 
hearts and the old men and women showered 
blessings upon us in a voluble stream, while our 
luggage was piled into a cart drawn by white 
oxen, and we mounted the carriage that took us 
to the great white house on the hill above. 

It was on the third day after my arrival that 
I met my destiny, ny wildest joy, my deepest 
curse. 

““You will see,” they said, in the morning, 
“our friend and neighbor, Zancarol. He is the 
great man of our next island.” 

‘The youngest, Helen, said nothing, but looked 
far away, over the ocean, with dreamy eyes. 

We had planned a visit to one of the temples 
that abounded in the island, and after the morn- 
ing coffee we mounted our horses and started. 
Our road wound across the fields and through the 
hedges of aloe and of acacia. The scent of the 
sin:ll yellow mimosa balls made the air heavy 
with perfume, As we went higher we passed 
broad patches of pink and white cystus and yel- 
low broom, and higher still grew the purple 
thyme. At noon we reached our resting place, 
and while the Albanians made ready the meal, we 
wandered about, looking through the white arches 
framing the lovely landscape, and admiring the 
Ionic columns twined round with purple passion 
flower. It was an old temple to the Syrian Aph- 
rodite. The shrine was still standing, though in 
ruins, and with much laughter and jesting they 
made me climb into it and wait while they 
crowned me with myrtle and brought flowers to 
lay at my feet. 


While I was thus raised on high aboye dull. 
earth through the arches and rows of broken. 
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columns I saw approaching the form of a man. 
Ah me! although he brought my eternal curse, 
although through him my soul is forever doomed, 
not even now can my heart lose the remembrance. 
The gods came thus of old, and wearing such a 
form, Surely the old fables are true, and some 
ancestry of deity and wood nymph had left this 
descendant! He came slowly on, unseeing, until 
he was near at hand. Then some one laughed, 
and raising his eyes suddenly, they met my own. 
He stopped with a startled look. — 

‘Has Aphrodite come again,” he said, “to fill 
her vacant shrine ?” 

The girls came forward. “It is our new friend, 
of whom we wrote you,” they said, adding, in their 
pretty, foreign way: ‘‘ We put her there because 
it was the only worthy spot in our poor estate.” 
Then the father and mother welcomed him, and 
all were warm in their greetings except gentle 
little Helen, who hung back and blushed, and 
smiled shyly, with timid joy in her soft eyes. 

All day I was as one inadream. Whenever I 
met his eyes I saw in them the wondering look 
with which they had first met my own, and I 
knew that mine were answering. We hardly 
spoke; we never touched hands; yet, all the 
while, from one to the other was passing com- 
munication, and one soul was ever calling and 
questioning the other. We rode back at sunset. 
Zancarol went with us. Still we did not speak, 
and still each heard ‘the other. 

It was so in the days that followed. We rarely 
addressed one another, and when we did our 
words were commonplace; but all the time the 
chain that bound us grew stronger, dragged us 
with greater force. I knew that he struggled and 
fought against it with all his power—that there 
was agony to him in the thought of treachery to 
the tender soul to whom he owed fealty ; and by 
his honest effort at length he won a sort of vic- 
tory. His passion he conld not drown, but he 
would hold it in check. At no matter what cost 
he would be true to his plighted word ; he would 
never put to shame the heart that trusted him. 
I understood this in a wild storm of rage and 
longing. 

For I never fought against my love—from the 
first moment my hopes, my happiness, even my 
chance of goodness, lay with him. For his sake I 
could have changed my nature, could have cast 
aside dark influences and redeemed my soul ; but it 
was not to be. In full understanding I measured 
both the height and depth of love and its hope- 
lessness. There was no way out of it for either 
of us—unless she made one. There alone lay a 
chance. What if she wonld break the vow—if she 
would set him free? Such a small, weak creature 
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to be the sovereign of our two lordly destinies ! 
Bat the mild nature was, in some ways, stronger 
than ours; strong with the greatest of powers— 
that of passivity. Where sharper eyes would 
have seen trouble hers were unclouded by a speck 
of doubt. Having once given and trusted all, 
there was no room for suspicion in her single- 
hearted, simple confidence. 

I began to feel despair, and, in mental struggle, 
to dash and beat against her as against a rock. 
It was in one of these nightly wrestlings in the 
darkness, at the time when most the powers of 
evil have sway, that temptation took form. Was 
it possible to drive the pure soul away from its 
habitation and bring to my aid some black part- 
ner to take up its dwelling, for a time, behind 
those blue eyes, to speak through those rosy lips 
and do my will? I remembered those mysteri- 
ous Scripture texts, that had always fascinated 
me, of the demouiac possession—of the empty 
dwelling, swept and garnished, that was seized 
by the seven wanderers. The Koran, too, had 
such tales; the Sacred Books of India recorded 
them. 

There was an old African charm, by which 
one could put the heart of a cat into a horse or 
cow and cause them to scratch and mew. I had 
seen it tried, and I began, in a dull way, to recall 
the wavings and incantations. I was not then 
wholly given over to work evil. My guardian 
angel could not have spread his wings and flown 
away, baffled and defeated, for I made an attempt 
to put by the thoughts. Perhaps if I had gone 
away and hid myself from him forever I might 
have found strength to suffer. But I doubt it, 
for I was never one to whom absence made a dif- 
ference. Iis soul called me, his eyes drew me, 
absent or present with equal might. But it was not 
so with him, I think. At last he began to make 
preparations for a journey. He did not tell me, 
but I knew that he meant it to last until T should 
have gone home and have put the merciful ocean 
between us. Like the sorely beset saints of old, 
he was going into the desert to fight against sin. 

“T cannot think,” said Helen to me, sadly, 
“why Zanearol is going to Africa. THe says he 
wants to sce the Great Oasis, and he has written 
to engage his camels and his Arabs to meet him 
somewhere on the Nile. IIe says he wants to 
bny me jewels from a Bedouin sheik. I am sure 
T don’t want them at sucha price. I only want 
himself.” She added this last so tenderly that, 
rage and jealousy filled my soul. 

There was no time to lose. The steamer that was 
to take him to Egypt would sail in a few days, 
He would be gone—forever. Through the hours 
the temptation grew stronger and my resistance 
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weaker. As the night came on I felt the affinity 
of the dark influence more and more. At last I 
left them sleeping and went forth. Not a star 
was in sight. A wind was stirring; the grass 
surged, and the pines sighed like a broken heart, 
as IT rushed by. On, on I went, with flying feet, 
up throngh the hills, like a lost soul before the 
blast, until T saw the white, roofless temple 
gleaming through the trees. I sprang across the 
broken columns. T climbed into the vacant 
shrine. 

“Yo dark powers,” I called, “Ahriman, Satan, 
by whatever name your king rules, come to my 
eall! I yield—I cast off all other allegiance. 
Nothing but love is worth the struggle. No- 
where in the universe lies anything to compare 
with that. For that happiness I give all other. 
Let me have but that and take all else.” 

No voice replied ; yet, through the night, I felt 
that something spoke, deep down in my soul, and 
said, «We are here.” I whispered my plan. They 
chuckled softly and applauded, those dark ones: 
it was worthy of the greatest of them. Then I 
threw all my might into the effort, and called on 
Helen to come. I commanded her with every 
power that nature had given me and the craft 
that I had acquired. It was a hard struggle; 
her purity was almost too strong, and again and 
again I was on the point of giving up. But at 
last I felt a weakening of the resistance that 
was warring against me, and I knew that she 
was yielding. I dragged harder, with a final 
wrench that flung me weak and wasted on 
the earth. Had she held out one second longer 
she must have won. But I and the powers of 
evil had prevailed, and, in a soft vision, the sou] 
of Helen stood before me. It was a lovely thing 
—far more lovely than her body. It pleaded 
mutely for merey, but I had none. Somewhere, 
in the ecternities, there waited eternal bliss for 
such as she: there was none for me, and she 
could well afford me my one chance of transient, 
earthly joy. 

“Soul ef Helen,” I said, ‘*go hence and find, 
on the other side of the world, some base body in 
which to lie imprisoned until the final resurrec- 
tion when each shall have his own. Send me the 
spirit that now inhabits that body, that I may 
turn it to my purpose.” 

She was gone. Fleeter than light or thought 
the soul flies on its errand. Almost before the 
words were uttered I knew that my bidding had 
been done. . 

‘There was an ugly sight in the place of that 
bright vision. The Thing laughed and jumped 
about, and I recognized it. It was the soul of 
our African Loulou, the lowest and worst of all 
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our negroes. Even to me there was a moment of 
repulsion in the thought of the fair tenement 
that was to be desecrated by such a visitant. But 
there was no time now for hesitation. 

“You know your task,” I told it, shortly ; ‘go 
and do it !” and the horrible object was gone. 

I turned my steps back to the house. The stars 
were still hid ; nota breath of air was stirring ; 
the trees folded their leaves and drew back their 
branches lest they should touch me as I passed : 
even the little flowers shut their hearts against 
_me and withheld their perfume. But though 
nature was silent, there were voices all around, 
voices everywhere. Some wall had been broken 
down between us, and here they were, urging, 
threatening, commanding me to do something. 
What it was I could not understand, only the 
angry mutterings were plain. 

“‘What is it ?’?Iecried. What would you have 
me do?” But only the fierce calls went on, still 
unintelligible. 

It was so day after day through the black cloud 
that had settled upon the house. ver since the 
morning when we came together as usual, and I 
saw the sly soul of Loulou gleaming, with malig- 
nant cunning, from behind the blue eyes of 
Helen Antoniadis, I knew what was in store. 
They could not understand it, poor souls!) They 
hid their thoughts from one another, and each 
mourned and prayed apart over the horrible 
change that had come to their darling. They 
thought it was insanity, and as every day the 
wicked, low spirit contrived some new way to put 
them to shame, their proud heads were bowed 
down in the very dust. And he for whom I had 
done this deed—did he turn to me ? 

I think the remorse for his own undesigned 
falseness was so great that it hid somewhat the 
evil in another from his eves. But it was too 
plain for any disguise. As the day came for his 
departure I saw how his mind was tossed about 
with pain and wonder. He drew her away from 
the others into a shady arbor in the garden, and 
I, hiding behind the vines, heard their conversa- 
tion. At first I could only hear him, questioning 
and pleading, and could catch the low chuckle 
that accompanied the reply. Then his voice 
changed, and it was fraught with a note of hor- 
ror. At last I could hear his words, 

«Tell me,” he said, ‘‘ what has wrought this 
change ? That you ave yourself no power can 
make me believe: I have looked too deep into 
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your pure and innocent soul, Tave I done you 
this wrong? Is it pain that I have cansed— 
God knows, unwittingly—that has turned your 
brain ?” 

I pushed aside the leaves until I could sce her 
face. She nodded repeatedly, grinning. 

“Yes, yes,” she said, “your fault—all your 
fault. You were so different, and I could not 
bear it. It is your doing that I am like this—yes, 
your doing.” 

My brain seemed to snap; the tricksy spirit 
was playing me false. I dashed aside the leaves ; 
I broke into the arbor. I hurled reproaches, 
threats, I know not what. The ‘Thing cowered, 
overcome; but beyond, behind, I saw his face like 
one who had caught a glimpse of the Medusa and 
had been forever frozen into a glare of horror. 
I knelt before him; I bowed my head to the 
ground ; but he broke from me and fled. I heard 
his steps fleeing, growing fainter and fainter, 
farther and farther away, and knew that even 
thus was fleeing my one, my only hope—that for 
which I had bartered my soul. 

It was three days after that they found his body 
on the shore of his own island home, at the foot 
of the cliff from which he had leaped and found 
a resting place. 

There were feelings once, I remember, called 
remorse and repentance, but I have forgotten 
what they were like. 

A letter has come to me from home. ‘Such a 
strange thing has happened. We do not know 
what to make of Loulou. She, who used to be 
such a fiend of wickedness, has become a very 
angel. The other negroes look upon her as some- 
thing supernatural, and she is working so much 
good among them.” 

I did not need this to tell me how my plan has 
worked, Even did I wish, I have no power to 
change things now, and I know that she must go 
on bringing good, I evil, through endless cycles. 
But I little heed. Only I know a wild rage that 
I gave all and received nothing. I was fooled, 
fooled, and yet truly it was aclever trick. We evil 
spirits cannot force a way, cannot go until we are 
called, but it might be pleasant to help in a sharp 
deed such as that. Yes, the voices are growing 
clearer—almost I can understand their wicked 
promptings. New desires, new impulses, rise 
within me. All is changed, all good is gone. 
Only this line [ leave before it is too late—too 
late ! 
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PORPOISES ESCORTING THE ‘‘ CHEROKEE.” 


IN FAIREST FLORIDA, 


“« From lands of snow to lands of sun ” is merely 
a matter of sixty to eighty hours’ sailing, by any 
one of half a dozen stanch Clyde line steam- 
ships plying between New York, Charleston and 
Jacksonville. These vessels, built for the coast- 
ing service, and commanded by a class of fine, 
thoroughbred seamen, of whom Captains Joseph 
McKee and H. A. Bearse are popular types, afford 
more incident, variety and general picturesque- 
ness in a three days’ trip than the average transat- 
lantic voyage does in a week. 

When the Cherokee steamed out from beneath 
the looming shadow of the Brooklyn Bridge, on 
a Saturday morning, the 4th of March last, it was 
in a wintry blizzard worthy of the traditions of 
the Presidential Inauguration Day. Snow danced 
in whirlwinds down the East River, and lay a 
foot deep on roof and ground. Departing voyag- 
ers engaged in a furious snowball battle with 
their friends on the dock, trying to soothe the 


pangs of separation by a cheerful “chug” in the 
eye or affectionate icy douche down the neck. 
The storm steadily increased in violence as we 
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JACKSONVILLE, LOOKING WEST. 


got ont to sea. All that afternoon and night we 
scudded down the Jersey coast, driven by a 
norther that made the rounding of Hatteras, later, 
seem disgustingly tame sailing. On Sunday, 
however, off the Virginia Capes, all was serene 
again. the temperature having already so far mod- 
erated that after-dinner cigars were smoked out 
on deck, and several flirtations got under way to 
leeward of the lifeboats. The next morning, 
Monday, it was positively balmy. Negroes ‘basked 
in sunshine on the steerage hatchways, and sca- 
sick ghosts arose from what they had believed to 
be their deathbeds, to glide into the dining saloon 
and ravenously attack food. Late in the after- 
noon we passed old Fort Sumter, gliding smoothly 


into Charleston harbor and the gates of the Sunny 
South. It seemed the New York snow had 
scarcely melted off our decks, yet here the peach 
trees and lilacs were in bloom, and robins sang in 
the live oaks on the Battery. Charleston is so 
much like an Italian Riviera town, that if ever 
an unusually violent earthquake should project 
it bodily thither, it would not appear greatly out 
of place. 

We remain over night at Charleston, where an 
army of negroes unload and put on cargo, ex- 
pending two-thirds of their energy in vociferat- 
ing ** Yo-heave !” and the remaining third in the 
actual heaving. By noon we are off again, and 
the next morning—third day from New York— 
the Cherokee points 
in to the mouth cf 
the St. John’s River. 

The lower St. 
John’s, in the twen- 
ty-five miles be- 
tween Jacksonville 
and the sea, is a 
broad, majestic 
stream, winding 
amongst marshes 
and pine forests. 
The tranquillity cf 
eternal summer 
broods over the in- 
finite horizons. <A 
sphinxlike negro 
pilot mounts the 
bridge to guide our 
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great steamer up 
the tortuous chan- 
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nel. Porpoises gambol at the bows; clouds of wildfowl 
rise from the reeds; and as we get further up the stream 
an occasional alligator is seen astern, wallowing like a 
* stranded sea serpent in the swash. 
Jacksonville, named for General Andrew Jackson, the 
first Governor of Florida, is now the metropolis of the 
State, with a population of 30,000. It is a bustling (for 
the South) seaport, railroad and steamboat centre, and 
commercial depot. Sawmills and lumber yards prelude 
the approach to it, and its chief architectural monuments 
are the ‘‘mamimoth” hotels. At first sight the broad 
sunshine, moss-draped oaks and an occasional sour-orange 
tree starred with deceptive ruddy-golden fruit, give quite 
a meridional impression; but later, after the quaint 
Spanish grace of St. Augustine, and the tropical luxuri- 
ance of the lower Indian River and Lake Worth, the 
aspect of Jacksonville appears relatively Northern. 
Thirty-seven miles due south by the Jacksonville, St. 
Augustine and Indian River Railway, through the un- 
varied wilderness of pines and palmetto scrub, and: then 
—St. Augustine, with the sudden magic of a mirage. 
Nothing is wanting to complete the effect of enchant- 
ment. The aspect of the place is svi generis, and if there 
is a sense of reminiscence in the impression awakened, its 
association refers to the realm of romance and imagina- 
tion, rather than to any actual scene previously visited by 
the traveler up and down this mundane sphere. Through 
myrtle and orange thickets, where the mocking birds are 
singing, we approach that bewildering group of Mau- 
resque palaces, whose red towers, peatl-gray coquina walls 
and tiled roofs are massed in bizarre outline against a 
pure sky. The court of honor is a tropical maze of 
palms, aloes, cactuses and water plants, cooled by the 
spray of frequent fountains. The entrance archway in 
the Spanish fagade, and the inner court to which it opens, 
give the illusion of the palace of the Moorish kings, at 
Seville. *Tis now midsummer, in ‘a land where it seems 
always afternoon.” Sauntering under the deep arcades, 
or smoking cigarettes among the rose laurels, are guests 
and sojourners, a picturesque commingling of varied 
types, classes and nationalities. White duck, flannels and 
tennis costumes are much in evidence, in striking con- 
trast to the heavy wraps, furs and overcoats of the new 
arrivals from Boreal clime. With the ladies, a flower in 
the hair serves in place of headgear, as commonly as in 
old Seville. Sometimes the high Spanish comb and lace 
mantilla are seen, and the sound of the Castilian tonzue 
is appropriately familiar in the patios of the Ponce de 
Leon and the Alcazar. As the day declines, the silken 
tent of heaven that roofs this Alhambra court runs the 
scale of sunset tints—orange, rose, gold, saffron, sea green 
—and dusk drops like a quick curtain. Myriad stars in 
the sky signal myriad electric lights below, the latter 
twinkling forth in tiny globes of colored glass, like gor- 
geous glowworms, all amongst the fountain sprays and 
dripping foliage. A string orchestra strikes up in a 
distant parlor, and the mocking birds carol out response 
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in the magnolia trees outside. Indefinable sensa- 
tion, singular domain of beauty, exotic grace of 
luxury! It is not. European, still less is it Ameri- 
can, according to any hitherto accepted notion. 
It is uniquely—modern St. Augustine. 

The old town itself is something apart from all 
this, thongh the two mutually justify and account 
for one another. It lies on a sandy peninsular 
strip, between the sluggish St. Sebastian and the 
Matanzas River, or lagoon, which constitutes its 
harbor. Beyond the latter, to seaward, the wooded 
strip of Anastasia Island stretches out a protect- 
ing arm, like that of the Lido ever Venice.: The 


tall lighthouse, with its vertiginous spiral stripes,’ 


the languid salty breeze, and the ebb and flow of 
the tide at the foot of the sea wall, are the only 
indications of the immediate neighborhood of the 
Atlantic coast. Beyond the northern limit of the 
sea wall lies the hoary-looking coquina fortress 
which the Spaniards called San Marco, and the 
United States Government rechristened Fort 
Marion—a picturesque relic, and the most perfect 
specimen of a Vanban military castle existing on 
the American Continent. This, with the adjacent 
city gates, the cathedral and the monument on 
the Plaza de la Constitucion, constitutes the chief 
palpable reminder of the Spanish origin of St. 
Augustine ; though the impalpable evidences are 
all-pervading—in the architecture, in the nomen- 
clature, in the very manners and customs of the 
inhabitants. During the winter season, from No- 
vember to April, the presence of the hotel popu- 
lation, numbering many thousands, essentially 
fashionable and pleasure-seeking, brings an ele- 
ment of cosmopolitan animation, which the an- 
cient town assimilates with easy Sonthern grace. 
There is a yacht club, too, which includes among 
its non-resident members two or three hundred 
roving aquatic sportsmen of various Northern and 
Western cities. This subtropical rendezvous pre- 
sents the anomaly of a ‘season ” at its height in 
the months when ice yachting is the only sailing 
practicable elsewhere. The climate is caressingly 
soft. Judging from hasty personal comparisons, 
one might say in general that the atmosphere of 
St. Augustine in March is that of Nice or San 
Remo in June. ‘* Winter” in Florida is scarcely 
more than an astronomical expression. Native 
ideas of snow there are of the vaguest, and ‘‘ the 
morning there were ice crystals around the fount- 
ain basin” an occasion marked enough to date 
from. 

The credit for the far-sighted conception and 
magnificent execution of the vast scheme for the 
development not only of St. Augustine, but of the 
entire Indian River region and eastern coast of 
Florida, belongs, as is well known, to Mr. H. M. 
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Flagler. The latest evidence of this gentleman’s 
already well-justified faith in the present and 
future of the State of his adoption is the South- 
ern-colonial mansion which he has built for his ° 
own residence, on Valencia Street, adjoining that 
other beautiful architectural monument, the Me- 
morial Presbyterian Church. Mr. Flagler’s rail- 
road, the Jacksonville, St. Augustine and Indian 
River line, running north and south parallel with 
the Halifax and Indian Rivers, was at the begin- 
ning of the present year completed as far as Rock- 
ledge, a distance of 163 miles from Jacksonville. 
Eventually it will be extended all the way down 
the coast, to Jupiter, Lake Worth, the Ever- 
glades and Biscayne Bay, whence a new short- 
cut route to Cuba will doubtless follow in due 
course. 

Leaving St. Augustine, on the southward trip, 
we plunge immediately into that monotonous 
wilderness which, extending along the greater 
part of the entire line, gives to the passing rail- 
way traveler the impression that Florida is one 
vast pine forest, with an unbroken floor of sandy 
marshes and palmetto scrub. As a matter of fact, 
the route on both sides is lined with farms and 
gardens and groves, where scientific irrigation 
has made the shallow but rich black soil, with its 
substratum of clay, blossom like a miniature 
Eden. Ormond, by the sea, some sixty or seventy 
miles south of St. Augustine, summarizes the 
charms and material advantages of this section 
completely. It is a winter-resort town, with 
hotels galore, lying upon a peninsula between 
the Atlantic and the broad lagoon known as the 
Halifax River. Here comes in also the Tomoka, 
one of the finest of Florida streams, passing 
throughout the whole fifteen or twenty miles of 
its navigable course between fair rolling lands, 
under flourishing cultivation as farms and gar- 
dens, and dotted with orange groves and _ persim- 
mon patches. Along the borders coquina bluffs 
alternate with jungle strips, and pine forests with 
clumps of the rare double-headed paJmetto. Blue 
and white herons, egrets, cranes and wild ducks 
raise a fever in the sportsman’s blood, while the 
fishing is equally good—trout, bass, carvalho, and 
occasionally in the lagoon the formidable sword- 
fish and the game tarpon. Alligators are flushed 
at every bend, in the upper river. Far from be- 
ing in danger of extinction, this mail-coated 
saurian seems to increase and multiply, even in 
these comparatively settled and much-hunted re- 
gions. Further south the ’gators literally swarm, 
and they have by no means degenerated in size 
and ferocity. At Rockledge we saw a live captive 
one fifteen feet long, and the skull of another, 
killed not long since, whose length had been sev- 


enteen fect and live 
weight over 1,000 
pounds. The skull 
alone weighed about 
sixty pounds, and its 
jaws held eighty 
very wicked-looking 
teeth. 

The opposite ex- 
treme of the saurian 
list in Florida is the 
slender little Anolis 
lizard, which is the 
American represent- 
ative of the fabled 
chameleon. These 
quaint little creat- 
ures, which are very 
numerous amongst 
the trailing moss 
and upon the pal- 
metto shrubs, are 
from three to five 
inches in length, 
half of which must 
be credited to the 
strung-out prehen- 
sile tail. In the 
‘freedom of their na- 
tive wilds their color 
is usually a tender 
green; but the in- 
stant the creature is 
caught it runs the 
gamut of the grays 
and drabs, and fin- 
ally settles down to 
a sullen reddish 
brown. In St. Au- 
gustine and Jack- 
sonville it is not un- 
common to see a 
live chameleon with 
a tiny gold ring and 
chain about its body, 
attached to a lady’s 
bodice, the dominat- 
ing shade of which 
it gallantly adopts 
as its color. In the 
Florida Building at 
the World’s Fair a 
consignment of cha- 
meleons attracted 
attention, and scores 
of them were sold as 
novel pets. They 
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ROCKLEDGE, 


will live and flourish through a Northern winter, 
if kept in a greenhouse amongst the flowers, or 
in any place where they can have warmth, light 
and moisture, with occasional game in the way of 
flies and insects. 

After Ormond, several noted centres—such as 
Daytona, the “ Fountain City”; New Smyrna, the 
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ancient ; Shiloh, where the blue expanse of the 
Indian River first unrolls to view from the car 
window; and ‘Titusville, the seat of Brevard 
County—are passed before we come to the pretty 
village of Cocoa, which is the introduction to the 
famous Rockledge region. ‘This is a‘ hammock,” 
or ridge, some four miles long, lying along the 


FOL 


Sheltered by its windbreak of palmettoes and for- 
est trees fringing the hammock to the seaward, 
Rockledge is one vast orange grove, the most lux- 
uriant in all Florida. Hidden amongst its moss- 
hung verdure are a number of hotels of the best 
modern type, all thronged during the season, 
from November to April. There are also two or 


SWORDFISHING AT JUPITER INLET. 


west bank of the Indian River, embowered in 
palms and orange groves. ‘The warm breeze that 
drifts in at the car windows as the train ap- 
proaches is heavy with perfume—the perfume of 
waxen-white orange blossoms, whose delicate 
snows sprinkle the deep velvet-green of trees 
laden at the same time with luscious golden fruit. 


three hundred dwelling houses and cottages, be- 
longing mostly to orange growers, some of whom 
inhabit the place all the year round. Opposite, 
to the eastward, the long wooded strip of Mer- 
ritt’s Island stretches north and south for a score 
of miles, forming an outer lagoon known as the 
Banana River—a Deedalian realm of coves, bay- 
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ous and islets, the haunt of myriad wildfowl, In 
the midst of this island is a crystal-clear lake, 
connecting with the river by a narrow canal, its 
encircling shores crowned with a tropical tangle 
of magnolias, oaks, palms and papaws. Beyond 
lies the placid flood of the Banana, separated by 
aline of sand from the long wash of the ocean 
surf. 

The pleasure of Rockledge is dolce far niente : 
its business is the cultivation and shipment of 
_ oranges —not to mention lemons, pineapples, 
grape fruit and guavas. A grove of blooming and 
bearing trees, twenty years old (when the trunks 
are from three to six inches in diameter, all show- 
ing distinctly near the ground the encircling 
ridge where the sweet-orange shoot in its infancy 
was grafted upon the wild stem), is a sight to 
awaken the enthusiasm of the most ddasé traveler. 
‘I'he harvest season begins in December, just be- 
fore the Christmas holidays, and lasts through 
January, February and well into March. It is in 
December that the fruit buyers, and the Northern 
proprietors who are in possession of more than 
half the groves of Florida, flit southward with the 
migrating birds. Within a space of ten weeks 
some five or six million boxes of oranges are to be 
picked, packed and shipped. 

When a grove is to be picked the small packing 
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house is thrown open to air, and the packers and 
pickers are in their places as soon as the heavy 
dew is off the fruit. ‘The pickers are provided 
with strong canvas bags which they sling over 
their shoulders, a pair of sharp shears and a 
light ladder. Every orange is clipped off the tree 
so that a good stem is left attached to the fruit, 
and these are dropped carefully into the canvas 
bags. The light ladders do not injure the trees, 
and very few branches are broken in the opera- 
tion. When the bag is full the picker carries 
them to the packing house and dumps them care- 
fully on the main heap, the russets in one pile 
and the brights in another. The true distinction 
between these two oranges, the bright golden yel- 
low-skinned and the dull dark russet, is not_gen- 
erally understood. Some people suppose the 
russet skin to be the distinctive mark of all the 
fruit of the Indian River region ; others take it 
as an indication of inferiority. Both of these 
suppositions are erroneous. Brights and russets 
do usually grow on separate trees, and they are 
easily kept in different piles, so that the sorter 
does not have much trouble in separating them. 
On some trees, however, there are both brights 
and russets, and these have to be separated at the 
packing house. The russets are considered by 
Southerners as superior fruit to the brights, and 
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this fact is just beginning to be realized by North- 
ern consumers. Formerly the brights sold at 
good prices as fancy fruits, while the russets 
brought merely a nominal price as inferior or- 
anges. The so-called russet covering is caused by 
asmall fly which punctures the skin, and eventu- 
ally hardens and seals it up hermetically so that 
the juice cannot escape. Russets will thus stand 
transportation better and keep longer, and, as 
the flies generally select the sweetest and juiciest 
oranges, they are superior at the ontset. <A long 
wooden trough, placed at an inclined angle, is 
made for the purpose of sorting the fruit. At in- 
tervals of a foot a round hole is made in the bot- 
tom of this trough just large enough to permit an 
orange of a certain size to fall through and drop 
into its box placed underneath. The smallest 
sizes begin first, and all the small oranges are 
caught as they try to pass the hole. It takes 
on an average 220 of these oranges to fill a box, 
and, though the box is Jabeled with this number, 
no one ever stops to count the actual number of 
golden fruits that complete it. As the oranges 
roll down the trough the next hole is reached, 
and every one that will drop through this aper- 
ture goes to make up the box that is marked ‘200 
Brights,” ‘* Russets,” orsimply ‘‘ Indian Rivers.” 
The next hole is larger still, and allows 190 to 
the box, and the others respectively 176, 150, 120 
and 90. The latter are very large fancy fruits, 
and several trees will generally yield only two or 
three such boxes. The very big and the very 
small oranges are hard to dispose of. The former 
have thick skins, and the latter are too small to 
attract buyers. Orange wine is consequently made 
by many packers with this fruit, and also with 
the oranges that drop from the trees. When the 
oranges drop into the boxes they are picked up 
by the packers, who wrap the tissue paper around 
them with a twist and twirl of the hand, and then 
place them in regular rows in the boxes. So caro- 
fully have they been graded by the trough that 
they fit snugly in the box without severe pressure 
or squeezing. Other men then quickly close the 
boxes, nailing on the strips of wood with strong 
wire nails, and with a stencil and paint box they 
are marked for shipment. From the packing 
house the boxes are carted to the railroads or 
steamboats according to the nceds of the markets. 
‘The owner is supposed to keep himself well posted 
as to the condition of the markets, and to know 
when to rush the fruits through in carloads. 

‘The owner of the grove, if it is a large one, 
generally finds that all of his time is oceupied in 
superintending the work of picking, packing and 
shipping. The pickers need watching to see that 
only fruit clipped direct from the trees is brought 
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to the house, and the sorters and packers need 
overseeing to keep them from getting brights 
and russets mixed, cr bad oranges in the box. 
The smaller fruit grower cannot afford to hire so 
much work done, and he has to go in, hand and 
glove, and help at everything. He has fewer 
men to work for him, and his sphere of superin- 
tendence is consequently limited. Sometimes sev- 
eral Northern fellows will own a grove on shares, 
and they will do the work well for mutual bene- 
fit, and they do not need to call in the services of 
professional fruit gatherers. 

From the orange groves of Rockledge to the 
cocoanut and banana belt, the full tropical splen- 
dor of Lake Worth, is another southward stretch 
of 150 miles, not as yet appreciably shortened by 
railroad facilities, but connected by a good steam- 
boat service that touches at the lower Indian 
River ports as far as Jupiter. From the latter 
Juno is naturally not far away, and so we come 
to the gates of the tropics. All this country is 
such as sportsmen dream of. Black bear haunt 
the peninsula and mainland, and are frequently 
shot on the beach while despoiling the nests of 
the turtle. They also show a lurking fondness 
for pineapple patches. The red deer is found 
through the whole East Coast country, and can 
be hunted with dogs or stalked at the springs. 
Wild cats, panthers, alligators, and the great dia- 
mond-backed rattlesnake, as well as the gorgeous 
flamingo, are shot by the Indians, who are the 
best guides to the hunting country. The opossum 
and raccoon, gray squirrel and rabbit are plenti- 
ful through the pine land and hammock. 

On the shores of that translucent sheet of water 
known as Lake Worth one finds the aspect and 
atmosphere of a summerland which might have 
been transplanted from some South Sea island. 
The shores of the lake are fringed with palms, 
and here the cocoanut is at home. On these 
shores one has the first sight of a grove of its tall, 
slender trunks aud green crowns, in full bearing. 
Great bunches of green-husked nuts hang from 
the crown, and the gray pennants of the bushy 
dried blossoms tasseled among the fruit rustle 
and whisper in the sea breeze. Often in the 
younger groves the overhanging leaves, perfect 
as giant fern fronds, arch the pathway in a single 
sweep of twenty. feet. 

Lake Worth is the final word of Eastern Coast 
Florida. There is nothing more to do in this 
direction, unless it be an Everglade adventure 
among the mysterious haunts of the Seminoles, 
such as Mrs. Rockwood described in the Christ- 
mas FRANK LESLIE’s PopuLtarR MONTHLY two 
years ago. As regards the purpose of the present 
sketch, that is quite aniother story. 


BIRD-NESTING AT LAKE WORTH, FLORIDA. 


JACK. O° THE LIGHT. 


By ETTA W. PIERCE. 


H, me! It is fast waning 
—this beauty of which 
the world has talked so 
much,” sighed Mrs. Syd- 
ney Lithgow, as she sat 
before the mirror of her 
Newport dressing room 
and stared drearily at her 
own face in the glass. 
“Care, trouble, sleepless 
nights and anxious days 
make havoc with the youngest charms, and I am 
no longer young.” 

Her French maid had just arrayed ner in a din- 
ner dress of the latest fashion imported by Dono- 
van. Her thick blonde hair, untouched by time, 
was effectively arranged in the newest style; a 
half-moon of superb diamonds flashed in its soft 
masses; a collar of the same gems encircled her 
milk-white throat. Mrs. Lithgow might be faded, 
she might be unhappy, but she still held undis- 
puted empire amid the pomp and vanity of the 
fashionable world. On the horseshoe piazza of 
the Casino, at the bathing beach, at dinners, balls 
and routs, necks were still eagerly craned to catch 
the first glimpse of her. And when her spider 
phaeton, with a liveried groom in the rumble, 
and two mettlesome horses prancing in gold- 
mounted harness, rattled ‘along the Avenue, the 
crowd pronounced her the blest of the gods, a 
marvelously fine woman, who had somehow found 
out the secret of perpetual youth, and was pecul- 
iarly fitted to display to the best advantage Syd- 
ney Lithgow’s great wealth. 

With a searching, unsparing gaze she now con- 
tinued to look into her mirror. 

“T hate it!” she murmured, clinching her white 
hands in a sudden spasm of pain; ‘the lies, 
spoken and unspoken, the continual hypocrisy, 
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the subterfuges, the hideous strain on every nerve ! 
Would to Heaven that it could end in some way ! 
—how, I hardly care, for I have become desper- 
ate. Were it not for the one heart that loves me 
in the world I would give over the unequal fight ; 
but to save his dear name from shame I continue 
to strive and dissemble.” 

A rose-pink portiére, embroidered with long 
flights of silver storks, was pushed back, and 
Sydney Lithgow stepped into his wife’s dressing 
room. 

It was plain that here was an adorer who had 
never perceived the waning of the fair lady’s 
charms. With a smile on his handsome lips, and 
eyes full of ardent admiration, he leaned and 
looked at-her in the mirror. 

‘‘Tt is not strange that you sit entranced be- 
fore this glass,” he said, gallantly, ‘for you see 
in it an incomparable picture. My queen !”— his 
proud, fond tone thrilled her with exquisite pain 
—‘‘T hope you will not feel annoyed if I ask you 
to make room for an extra guest at your dinner 
table to-day.” 

She started nervously. 

*« Who is the guest, Sydney ?” 

“ Jack’s friend—the young man, Gabriel Ferris. 
I had a matter of business to discuss with him. 
A personal interview was necessary, so I sum- 
moned him to Newport. Je is here, and I have 
invited him to dine with you.” 

“Ah, indeed! You regard him with great fa- 
yor, it seems.” 

«True. From the day that Jack first called 
my attention to the excellent qualities of his 
friend I have felt strangely attracted to young 
Ferris. IIe will make his way. His judgment 
is good-——his devotion to my interests all that I 
ean desire. You will laugh, darling, but now 
and then I catch fleeting expressions in his face 
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—a smile, the lifting of the brows, that remind 
me of—whom do you think ?” 

Her heart seemed to stand still. 

“© T have no idea.” 

“* Yourself, Myrtle.” 

“« Impossible !”” 

“‘J assure you it is so. 
briel attracts me.” 

She arose abruptly from her chair. 

“You should have heard Mullaly play at the 
Casino this morning, Sydney,” she said, with a 
vivacious air. ‘And on the Avenue there was 
another new cabriolet, which looked as though 
it had just rumbled out of Hyde Park or Picca- 
dilly. So English, and so ugly! Is—is Mr. 
Ferris at the present moment—in ¢his house?” 

“‘He.is waiting in the drawing room to pay his 
respects to you.” 

By a sudden incautious movement Mrs. Lith- 
gow swept from the edge of her toilet table a 
painted jewel box. Something which had been 
concealed under it fluttered algo to the floor—an 
open letter. 

As Sydney Lithgow stooped to pick up the dis- 
placed articles his eyes fell involuntarily on the 
paper—on these words, writtem there in an un- 
known masculine hand: ‘‘To-night. In the usual 
place. I must talk with you ‘i 

He saw no more. With a sharp ery Mrs. Lith- 
gow had snatched the sheet from his hand. She 
was deadly pale, and her white bosom heaved con- 
vulsively. 

‘“©Who is your correspondent, Myrtle ?” asked 
the railway king, in grave astonishment. 

She evaded his gaze. 

«* A—a—pensioner on my bounty, who begs 
and begs, and continues to beg. One must keep 
such people severely at bay.” She thrust the let- 
ter into the flame of a wax light, and held it there 
till it vanished in smoke. ‘‘It is time for me to 
go down, Sydney,” she faltered; and turning 
from her husband, she descended the superb stair 
to a vast yellow drawing room, to meet the young 
man Gabriel Ferris. 

He was waiting there alone. As the great lady 
entered he started back a step. She had grown 
thin and pale since their last meeting. 

She greeted him kindly, and sinking on a sofa, 
motioned him to a place by her side. 

“Tell me about your advancement,” she said, 
in a sweet, wistful tone. ‘I hear that you are 
getting on in the world.” 

He had always stood in some awe of the rail- 
way king’s fair wife. He colored to his eyes as 
he answered : 

“You are very kind, madam. Yes, I am get- 
ing oun—thanks to your husband.” 


For that reason Ga- 
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She toyed with her fan of ostrich feathers. 

“You left Witch Hollow rather abruptly, did 
you not ?” 

There was no languid curiosity in her tone, but 


a genuine interest that warmed his heart. With 
boyish frankness he replied : 
“‘T could not remain longer, madam. I met 


with a great disappointment at Witch Hollow.” 

She leaned toward him, her violet eyes softly 
persuasive, the jewels in her hair and on her 
milky throat flashing like clustered stars. 

““ Will you honor me with your confidence, Mr. 
Ferris ?” 

Tiis vanity was flattered, his heart touched. 
This grand dame could be very condescending at 
times. He remembered that she was the step- 
mother whom Jack adored, and in a low voice he 
staummered : 

“‘T was deeply attached to a—a—person there. 
She did not care for me in the least, you see. Of 
course, I was terribly cut up. All good seemed 
forever gone from life. I simply could not en- 
dure Witch Hollow longer. Jack knew. He made 
no attempt to detain me.” 

Her luminous eyes dwelt on him attentively. 
He did not look like a lovelorn swain. She saw 
no melancholy, no disappointment, in his face. 

‘““Did I not meet that ‘person’ at the Witch 
Hollow garden party, Mr. Ferris ?” 

«Yes, madam.” 

“A handsome blonde, with a glamour of ro- 
mance about her ?” 

«The same.” 

«And she did not love you ?” sweetly, sadly. 

“We were betrothed several years ago, madam, 
but time and change killed her love.” 

‘Ah, perhaps it was hardly worth having at 
any time !” 

His olive brows contracted. 

«Sometimes I have the same thought myself,” 
he answered, gloomily. 

“Surely you are trying to forget her now ?” 

“Yes,” he said, wich determination ; ‘¢a man 
who has his spurs to win can find little time for 
regrets.” 

Mrs. Lithgow gazed dreamily into space. 

«There are women and women, Mr. Ferris. 
Some gain renown by fidelity ; others, abnormal 
creatures, cannot even love their own flesh and 
blood.” 

«© A woman who cannot love her own flesh and 
blood must indeed be an abnormal creature,” he 
replied, smiling. 5 

“* Yet that woman exists,” insisted Mrs. Lith- 
gow, sweetly, “‘for I have seen her.” 

Then she arose to meet other guests. 

Soon after the company moved out to table. 
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The dinner left nothing to be desired. Mrs. 
Lithgow’s chef was a genius, her butler above re- 
proach. The plate and porcelain were magnifi- 
cent ; the viands, marvels of French art. A few 
brainy celebrities made the conversation sparkle. 
Wax lights shone ; lilies and orchids perfumed 
the air, and the fair hostess was in her most fas- 
cinating mood — gracious, brilliant, plainly a 
woman whose chief task in life was to make her- 
self adored. 

Gabriel Ferris, as it happened, was the last 
guest left in the honse—the others went away 
early. 

With a laughing apology to his wife Sydney 
Lithgow carried the young man off to his library 
for a quiet business chat. At last, at last, the 
society queen found herself alone ! 

Thank God! here was her opportunity. She 
heard the door close on the two men, and quick 
us thought she slipped out upon the deep piazza 
of the villa, dark with palms and ferns, and 
fringed with bloom on all its pillars and balus- 
trades. A French maid appeared at her elbow, 
and flung around her mistress a long wrap. 

“Courage, madam !” 

Not another word was spoken. 

To some extent, at least, the secret of the lady 
was shared by her servant. Mrs. Lithgow stepped 
down into the Newport garden. 

Colored lamps were shining in the faultlessly 
kept walks. The sound of waves breaking at the 
foot of the neighboring cliffs filled the silence. 
She turned once, and looked back at the splendid 
stone house, with its gay awnings fluttering in 
the night wind, its balconies and bow windows 
agleam with light, and she shuddered involun- 
tarily. How she had deceived Sydney Lithgow’s 
fond, true heart! If he knew all, would he not 
east her from him in loathing ? Yes, surely. 

She glided into a side path under close-set 
trees. The shrubbery was thick on all sides, and 
delicious odors arose from dew-steeped flower 
beds. Ina sort of desperate haste Mrs. Lithgow 
went on till she came to a little summerhouse 
overlooking the sea and closely matted in blos- 
soming vines. At the door she paused a moment 
to collect her remaining strength. 

“©O God, help me now !”’ she whispered. Then, 
with a firm step, she entered the place. 

From the pretty round roof hung clusters of 
lights. These shone down upon a man who was 
seated beneath them in a garden chair. He wore 
an air at once sullen and expectant. At sight of 
Mrs. Lithgow he shifted his position a little, but 
did not rise. 

“By Jove!” he grumbled, “you are a half- 
hour late! I was just thinking that I should be 
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forced to go up to the house and demand an in- 
terview there.” 

“© You would never dare do that, Mark Daryl !” 

He smiled. 

“Would Inot? It’s well you did not make me 
wait ten minutes longer! You were entertaining 
guests, I suppose!” He had caught a glimpse of 
the rich dinner dress and shining jewels under 
her long wrap. ‘‘ You are always at that pas- 
time, it seems. You do not give me half the 
time and attention that my claims deserve. It’s 
devilish unpleasant business, creeping into an- 
other man’s grounds, where servants are thick as 
flies, and cooling one’s heels for a half-hour to 
the sound of distant revelry. Whom have you 
had up yonder—diplomats, nabobs, money kings ? 
I might have created a sensation by walking into 
their midst, eh ?” 

She stood just inside the door, her figure 
haughtily erect, her face like stone. She had 
reached the limit of a long-tried patience. 

“Undoubtedly. What brings you here to- 
night ?” 

He lifted his shoulders. 

“Nothing new—only the want of funds. Your 
last remittance failed to cover my needs. Now, 
no reproaches, Myrtle. Consider the way in 
which yow spend money. I take the crumbs 
that fall from your table. Remember ”— he gave 
her a whimsical look —‘ but for a little looseness 
in the marriage formalities you would be my wife 
to-night, instead of Sydney Lithgow’s.” 

She grew deadly pale. To use Mr. Daryl’s own 
words, any allusion to her past relations with him 
was sure to ‘‘ fetch” her. She drew a purse from 
her dress, and tossed it toward him. He caught 
it with dexterity, and blew a kiss to her from thy 
tivs of his gloved fingers. 

‘*You rob me without mercy, Mark Daryl !” 
she panted. ‘ You are a liar and a traitor! Did 
you not swear to go abroad—to take yourself out 
of my way? I have paid you the sums you de- 
manded, and yet you remain here—you continue 
to torment me !” 

He gave a sharp glance at the contents of the 
purse, and thrust it into his pocket. 

“« My dear Myrtle, nobody keeps faith in these 
days—it’s a trumpery, old-fashioned virtue, quite 
gone by. Women have no patience. My affairs 
are not in order for Europe, and, pardon me, I 
cannot be hurried, even by you.” 

“‘T understand,” she answered, bitterly. ‘* You 
do not mean to go abroad. I cannot endure this 
life longer—you drive me to extremes. I must 
go to my husband and tell him everything.” 

Mr. Daryl smiled facetiously. 


“Tell Sydney Lithgow everything ? Oh, he 
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would not like it, believe me—and you would not 
like it, in the long run, Myrtle. To fall from 
a high place is very unpleasant. Moreover, you 
love him, you know, and a separation would be 
sure to follow.” 

She caught her breath. 

«’That is not certain. My husband is mag- 
nanimous—he loves me; he might even bring 
himself to forgive my long deceit.” 

Daryl frowned. 

.“ No matter how forgiving he may be, or how 
loving, tell him your story, Myrtle, and I swear, 
by all the gods, that you are parted forever from 
Sydney Lithgow.” 

Ilis vehemence startled her. 

‘* What do you mean ?” she said. 

“Hum! oh, nothing—nothing at all! Still, 
you would do well to remember my words. It 
has long been my private opinion, Mrs. Lithgow, 
that the child of your first marriage—that mock 
ceremony with me—is not only alive, but you, its 
mother, know where it may be found.” 

She started guiltily, and looked around. 

‘Hush! Of what are you talking ? You will 
be overheard. Speak lower — or, rather, say at 
once all that you have to say, and leave this 
place.” 

A dark suspicion entered his mind. 
her askance. 

“You have been dining a lot of people to- 
night, Myrtle ?” 

She nodded. 

“Have they left the house ?” 

“« All but one.” 

‘© Who may that party be ?” 

IIer lips were dry and ashy, her violet eyes full 
of nameless fear. 

“© A business friend of my husband.” 

“Ah! I would be glad to catch a glimpse of 
him.” 

She moved blindly toward the door. 

‘*T must go now,” she murmured. 
missed.” 

“Wait a bit!” he entreated, briskly. ‘‘ There 
is a question, Mrs. Lithgow, which you have 
heard before, but refused to answer satisfactorily. 
TI want to ask it again—do you still preserve the 
certificate of your marriage with me ?” 

A spot of fiery crimson appeared on her white 
cheek. 

«© Why do you wish to know ?” 

“‘For private reasons. I feel a deep interest in 
that paper. What price do you set upon it? I 
am willing to give something to see it again.” 

“‘T have the certificate, and I preserve it as a 
proof of your infamy—a reminder of what I have 
suffered at your hands, Mark Daryl.” 


He eyed 


**T shall be 
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““Nonsense! Show me the handwriting of our 
friend, the soi-disant justice.” 

“Never.” 

Can I not beg, or buy, a glimpse of your 
‘marriage lines’ 2” 

“No.” 

“‘Feminine perversity! I, your former lover, 
the father of your child, express an ardent but 
harmless desire, and without a shadow of reason 
you flatly refuse to gratify it. Bah! Perhaps 
you carry that certificate on your person—you 
have grown wonderfully wary of late—maybe you 
have it about you now.” 

He arose and advanced toward her. She knew 
the nature of the man, and instinctively retreated. 
before him. In the door of the summerhouse he 
grasped her by her jeweled white wrist. 

“Don’t be stubborn, Myrtle. Just now you 
threw a purse at me, like a bone toadog. I will 
return it for one look at that paper !” 

Her nerves were weak with a long-continued 
strain. She remembered his past erueltics, and 
i» great personal terror of the man wrung from 
her a sudden vehement scream. With preternat- 
ural shrillness the sound pierced through the 
silent garden, and was promptly answered by a 
quick step in a neighboring walk. 

‘Some one is coming!” said Mrs. Lithgow, 
wildly. ‘* Hide yourself !” 

But it was too late. The figure of a man burst 
from the dark shrubbery. 

Springing forward, in the full glare of the 
clustered lights, he stood before the two in the 
door of the summerhouse. Mark Daryl’s hand 
fell from Mrs. Lithgow’s wrist. He grew rigid 
with amazement. 

‘“By my soul,” he cried, measuring the new 
comer with a long, keen look, ‘it is Ferris, the 
ex-secretary !” 


Cuapren XAX, 

To Frrris’s memory the words of Mark Daryl 
were like a light ina dark place. Tle had always 
preserved a vivid recollection of his first and only 
encounter with the man, and it needed but the 
exclamation quoted in the last chapter to tell him 
who stood before him. <A wave of red-hot wrath 
swept over the young fellow. 

“Have I found you, oh, mine enemy ?” he 
eried ; and hurling Daryl back from Mrs. Lith- 
gow, he seized him unceremoniously by the 
throat. ‘You prince of scoundrels, here !—do I 
see you here? What infernal mischief are you 
doing now ?” 

Daryl made no reply, for the hand of the other 
was on his windpipe. ITfe tried to thrust Ferris 
away, but the younger man was the more powerful 
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of the two, and a lively animosity strengthened 
his clutch. The pair swayed back and forth in a 
savage struggle, and finally fell to the floor of the 
summerhouse—Ferris uppermost, 

And Mrs. Lithgow ? In a sort of horrible fas- 
cination she watched the two men tug and strain. 
Then over her rushed a fear so mighty that it 
swept before it all prudence, all thought of per- 
sonal safety. The hour of sacrifice had come! 
She must immolate herself to prevent a hideous 
crime. There was no escape. Nemesis had found 
her out. In one moment the demands of years 
were to be met and canceled. She rushed wildly 
forward, 

‘* Gabriel !” she shrieked, ‘‘ Gabriel ! do him no 
harm—he is your father !” 

Ferris’s hand fell, as though palsied, from 
Daryl’s throat. 

“* My father !” he echoed, blankly. 

He permitted Mark Daryl to fling him lightly 
aside. The elder man leaped, electrified, to his 
feet. His face was full of infernal delight. 

‘* Allow me to spring another surprise upon 
you, Mr. Ferris,” he said, dryly. ‘* You have 
been an orphan all your life, ch? Well, both 
your parents are restored to you at the selfsaine 
moment. In this lady”—he made a mocking 
bow to Mrs. Sydney Lithgow —‘‘ you see your 
mother !” es 

Gabriel Ferris also arose. He stared, dum- 
founded, from one to the other of his compan- 
ions. Mrs. Lithgow’s face was like death. 

“Do your worst,” she said to Mark Daryl. ‘I 
deny nothing. ‘ This moment frees me, at 
least, from your power.” She went straight up 
to Gabriel Ferris. ‘‘ Yes,” she continued, “I 
am your wretched mother! When I was very 
young—a mere child in years—I left home and 
friends for this man. I married him, as I thought, 
but he deceived me cruelly. It was a mock cere- 
mony, performed by some so-called justice, who 
had no legal power to unite us. When I discov- 
ered the truth I attempted suicide. The good 
Samaritans of the Berkshire manse befriended 
me; you were born under their roof. I did not 
love you—my misfortunes seemed to crush all 
natural feeling out of me ; besides, you were like 
your wicked father. Doubtless Miss Cicely Rains- 
ford has told you many times how I fled from the 
parsonage, and left you, an infant, to her mercy. 
Friendless, dishonored, a mother and not a wife, 
I knew of but one person to whom I could turn 
for help—Anthony Daryl, the brother of the man 
who had deceived me. ‘lo him, then, I wrote, 
imploring aid for my deserted child—his nephew 
—a Daryl, like himself. I told him that I must 
struggle for bare existence, and that, burdened 
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with an infant, I had small chance of escaping 
starvation. The Rainsfords were very poor—I 
begged Anthony to provide for your maintenance, 
and also to keep my secret, for, in spite of my 
wrongs, I still possessed a little pride, a little self- 
respect. He was a good man, was Anthony Daryl. 
He recognized his duty to you, and knowing his 
brother Mark’s character, and the stigma at- 
tached to your birth, he felt that it was best to 
rear you in ignorance of both father and mother.” 

She put her hand to her heart, breathing 
heavily. 

“As for myself, Gabriel, I went out into the 
world and worked for my bread. I met Sydney 
Lithgow and married him, he ignorant the while 
of my miserable history. I did not forget you, 
though God knows I tried hard to keep you out 
of my thoughts. The rest you know. Ido not 
ask you to forgive me—what child could forgive 
a mother so cruel, so heartless ? But to-night 
you have your revenge—to-night I am disgraced, 
ruined—my glory is stripped from me forever— 
in a few hours no possible refuge will be left me 
but death ? 

‘© No, no, no!” 

Full and sonorous the words rang out, inter- 
rupting the cry of the stricken woman, and Syd- 
ney Lithgow himself stepped into the summer- 
house. 

“ Great God !” exclaimed Ferris. ‘I forgot that 
you were close behind me, sir.” 

But Lithgow did not heed him. He caught 
his wife in two strong, protecting arms ; his hand- 
some, high-bred face glowed with the fervor of a 
supreme passion. 

“Do not speak, Myrtle,” he said. ‘I have 
heard everything ! So this is the secret that has 
sapped your strength and eaten away your hap- 
piness ?—this, the mysterious evil which I have 
felt for months thrusting us apart? Thank God 
that it has taken shape and form at last!” He 
pressed her white face against his heart—laid his 
cheek on her fair hair. All the passion of his be- 
ing filled his deep voice, shone in his grand eyes. 
“*Dear—so dear !—how conld you distrust my 
love, or imagine that anything, past, present, or 
future, could separate my heart from yours ? 
How could you suffer, and not turn to me for de- 
liverarce ? The world will talk. Let it! We 
can be happy in spite of the world. I know not 
what Gabriel may think,” he cast an anxious 
glance at the young fellow, ‘‘but Z say you are 
blameless. Under the circumstances you could 
not have acted differently. When he has time to 
consider the matter he will forgive you freely— 
he will love von as ason should—he cannot do 
otherwise fd 
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“Sydney, Sydney!” Shuddering, she tried to 
put from her this strong, true heart which could 
forgive so readily. ‘Think of the deceit which 
I have practiced upon you. My life has been one 
long lie. You cannot forgive me—it is absurd to 
expect if. Send me away—we can never, never 
be happy again !” 

“© What madness are you talking, Myrtle? Do 
you want to drive me frantic ? Send you‘away ! 
Great Heaven! what would life be to me then ? 
Forever and forever you are mine! Put all fear 
from you, all doubt. You have a husband who 
holds you dearer ‘than his own soul, you have 
found a son, and_as for this scoundrel,” he turned 
suddenly and confronted Mark Daryl, who had as 
yet said nothing, “from this moment he must 
deal, not with a timid woman, but with me/” 

An unspeakable contempt filled the patrician 
face of the railway king. His superiority both in 
port and character was so marked that Daryl 
winced in spite of himself. 

“Sir,” he continued, sternly, “you can harm 
Mrs. Lithgow no more. She defies you! Should 
you dare to offer her further annoyance I will 
deal with you as you deserve. Meanwhile, I give 
you five minutes in which to put yourself outside 
my grounds.” 

Daryl stood unmoved, undaunted, like a man 
with forces in reserve. 

“<One moment,” he said, with his eye on his 
formidable adversary and a sneer curling his lip ; 
“‘T would like to hear my son express his mind.” 

Ferris started as though waking from a dream. 
He looked in open aversion at his new-found 
father. 

«‘From first to last, sir,” he cried, hotly, ‘I con- 
sider that your conduct has been infamous! I 
have small reason to rejoice in the discovery of 
such a parent.” 

“‘T understand,” said Daryl, coolly ; ‘you are 
thinking of the night of Anthony’s death. Well, 
your uncle, who kept your existence a secret 
from me, was responsible for that affair. I do 
not reproach you for your lack of filial affection, 
since, to be candid, I have always held you in 
peculiar detestation. So much,” with a short 
laugh, “for a man’s natural instincts !” He fixed 
a malevolent gaze on Sydney Lithgow. ‘You 
are a rich man, sir,” he said, dryly, ‘‘a great 
man, but I refuse to be bullied by you; and as 
you have chosen to interfere in this family broil, 
why, I may as well make you acquainted with all 
the facts of the case. Mind, I had not meant to 
do so, but,” with an evil smile, “ you force me to 
tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth. That little story of a mock marriage, 
which I first invented on Bear Mountain, and 
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afterward repeated at various times, was all a 
rubbishy fable, you know. I was tired of Myrtle, 
and seized that means, as the simplest within 
reach, to rid myself of an incubus. When, some 
months ago, I found her so happily united to her 
millionaire, I really hadn’t the heart to inform 
her of the true state of things. But now, my dear 
Myrtle,” and he made a mocking bow to Mrs. 
Lithgow, “‘ permit me to say that you are, and 
have always been, my lawful wife. The justice 
who performed the ceremony was fully empowered 
to do it—in short, he was a highly respectable 
official, and not the rake which, for my own 
amusement, I have frequently called him. Our 
marriage, then, was perfectly legal, and you have 
never for a moment belonged to Sydney Lithgow. 
You are my property, not his. The game is up! 
I can hope to derive no further income from your 
millionaire, so here are the bald facts, and you 
must both face them, turtledoves though you be !” 

Daryl’s three listeners stood like stone. Ga- 
briel Ferris was the first to regain his voice. He 
moved quickly to the side of his mother, as 
though espousing her cause. 

““You heartless scoundrel!” he cried, in a 
fury ; ‘how dare you stand there and tell this 
infernal story ?” 

‘Produce your proofs!” said Sydney Lith- 
gow, in a hoarse, broken voice, and with a deadly 
fear blanching his face. ‘* We must have proper 
proofs !” 

“* Of course,” replied Daryl, ‘* the lady who is 
known as your wife has in her possession some 
marriage lines. I have tried several times to se- 
cure them, but failed. They are signed by the 
justice who united us. As I have already said, 
he is no¢ a loose fish, but an honorable gentle- 
man, quite incapable of any crooked transactions. 
He is still living in Boston, and you have only to 
interview him and show him his own paper to 
get all the proofs you want. Believe me, you will 
be more than satisfied.” 

“No, no! do not believe him !” cried Sydney 
Lithgow, as he clasped Myrtle convulsively to his 
breast. ‘It is another of his damnable lies told 
for your fresh torment. Not my wife? You 
shall not credit the statement for an instant ! 
By this new falsehood he thinks to part us—— 
Oh, God! she does not hear me—she does not 
answer—he has killed her !” 

For Myrtle was lying on his heart, without 
breath or motion. The clustered lights shone on 
her closed eyes and death-pale lips. 

“Tt’s only a faint,” said Mark Daryl, coolly. 
«©*Pon my soul, I am sorry to separate such affec- 
tionate people! You may consider me open to 
offers, sir. . Thank Heaven! I have no tempest- 
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uous emotions myself, and for a proper consider- 
ation I might be willing to hush up this affair 
and leave the lady to you. Why was I anxious to 
get possession of her marriage lines ? ‘To destroy 
them, of course, and put so much proof out of 
the way. J wasn’t eager for an exposé—far from 
it! ’I'was forced upon me, and in consequence 
my income is entirely cut off. Come, we hold 
the secret between us, you know. [ll waive my 
claims in your favor, Sydney Lithgow, and my 
son cannot fail to see that his mother is more 
likely to find happiness with you than with her 
lawful husband a 

He paused, dismayed by the look on the other’s 
face. 

“You never stood nearer death than at this 
moment !” said Lithgow, in a terrible voice. ‘‘ Be 
off while Iam able to keep my hands from mur- 
der! If you stay here another moment you will 
never go from the place alive.” 

It was no idle threat. Callous as Mark Daryl 
was, he made briskly for the door. As he passed 
Gabriel the young fellow gave him an unuttera- 
ble look. 

“Oh, you have taken sides against me !” mut- 
tered Daryl. ‘‘ Well, I could not reasonably ex- 
pect anything better.” 

And with that he sneaked out of the summer- 
house, and left his victims to their despair. 

Mrs. Lithgow was carried unconscious to the 
villa, and her maid summoned to attend her. 
For the remainder of that dreadful night Sydney 
Lithgow sat by the side of his idol, like a man 
stupefied. And to and fro, in the library beneath, 
paced Gabriel Ferris, overwhelmed, likewise, by 
the revelations which he had heard. 

In the pink-and-gray morning Myrtle instructed 
Sydney Lithgow to take from a carved and gilded 
cabinet, which stood in a corner of her chamber, 
a slip of faded paper. 

‘My marriage certificate,” she shuddered. 
“Go, Sydney, find the man who wrote it; you 
heard Mark Daryl say that he was still living in 
Boston. Here is his name affixed to these lines. 
Go at once. We must know the truth without 
delay.” 

Whatever agonies Lithgow may have felt in se- 
eret, he kept a composed and cheerful appear- 
ance. 

“For your sake I will go, Myrtle,” he an- 
swered. ‘* Your mind shall be made easy. But 
understand me-—I do not believe a word of 
Daryl’s outrageous story. You are my wife — 
mine—not his! Please God, I will return to 
you with good news. Meanwhile, Gabriel shall 
remain here, and the servants need not know 
that anything unusual has occurred. Courage, 
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my own love! By nightfall, at farthest, you 
will see me again.” 

Her tearless eyes looked sadly into his. 

“‘T have no courage, Sydney. Iam full of evil 
presentiments. Some monstrous calamity seems 
threatening you and me.” 

«“Your nerves are unstrung. You are ill in 
body and spirit—thanks to Mark Daryl, who has 
kept you on the rack for the last six months. My 
poor darling, in a few hours I, your husband, will 
sweep your fears and evil presentiments quite 
away, and give you peace and happiness again.” 

With these brave words on his lips, and the 
faded marriage lines in his breast pocket, Sydney 
Lithgow left Newport by an early morning train, 
and started on his quest for the justice who had 
united Mark Daryl and Myrtle Ferris in wedlock 
five and twenty years before. 

The day, full of unspeakable anxieties, dragged 
wearily on to meridian, and then declined to sun- 
set. It was evening when the railway king re- 
turned to the villa. Gabriel Ferris, pale with ap- 
prehension, met him on the threshold. The 
younger man was thinking little of himself at 
that moment. His own legitimacy scemed of 
small consequence compared with the utter wreck 
of his mother’s life—the ruin of her social power 
and domestic happiness. As Sydney Lithgow en- 
tered his home Gabriel recoiled aghast. A dec- 
ade of years had apparently fallen on the man of 
fortune. His gray, haggard face spoke only of 
disaster. He gave Gabriel one eloquent look, and 
without a word brushed by him and ascended 
the stair to his wife’s chamber. She was reclin- 
ing on a sofa in the light of the pink lustres. 
As he entered she started up. 

«Sydney ! Sydney !” 

Would he ever forget the poignant anxiety, the 
deadly fear in that cry ? IIe staggered forward, 
and fell on his knees by her side. 

“Speak !” she entreated. ‘‘I cannot bear sus- 
pense.” 


Hlis strong figure shook as if with an ague. In 
a voice changed beyond recognition he said : 
“For once Mark Daryl spoke the truth. You 


are his wife, Myrtle—his wife, not mine !” 
* * * * * * 

And so the thunderbolt fell, and laid waste the 
home and heart of Sydney Lithgow, the rich, the 
envied, the powerful. <A telegram brought Jack 
o’ the Light promptly to the villa. By the time 
he reached it the railway king was preparing to 
take his departure, and Myrtle, prostrated and 
delirious, lay in her own chamber with a nurse 
and physician in attendance. 

Gabriel and his friend retired to Sydney Lith- 
gow’s library, and there the whole story of sorrow 
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and shame was told. At the close of the recital 
Jack o’ the Light sprang to his feet and began to 
pace the room in a fever of impotent rage. 

** Merciful Heaven !” he cried. ‘ Mark Daryl! 
—on every side Mark Daryl and his infernal do- 
ings! Was that man born to be the evil genius 
of us all? Give me your hand, Gabriel. I can- 
not congratulate you on the discovery of snch a 
father ; but the mystery of your birth is now 
cleared up, and you have found a charming sis- 
ter.” 

«© A sister !” echoed Ferris, blankly. 

“Of course—Esther Daryl—little Telfair’s be- 
trothed.” 

“Oh!” 

‘*She is Mark Daryl’s daughter.” 

Gabriel frowned. 

«The poor child can have no right to his name, 
since his marriage with my mother was never an- 
nulled.” 

“« Daryl’s affairs are as complicated as a Chinese 
puzzle,” said Jack o’ the Light, impatiently. ‘I 
hope to Heaven he will have the decency to leave 
this part of the country at once.” 

«¢ As Sydney Lithgow’s son, it might be a good 
thing for you to wait upon him with that request, 
Jack. My mother can know no peace while he 
remains near her. For her sake we might offer 
him a price to take himself out of the way. And 
you are the party, Jack, to make terms with 
him.” ; 

Jack Lithgow grew deeply, darkly red. 

“T? By Heaven! I should probably begin ne- 
gotiations by putting a bullet through the rascal. 
No! I decline to wait on Mr. Daryl—in fact, it is 
far better that we two should not meet. Up to 
this date I have been exceedingly fortunate in 
avoiding him. We cannot buy him, Gabriel—he 
has no honor—he would not keep faith with us for 
four and twenty hours. I suppose you feel no 
filial duty toward the man 2” 

“Not a whit!” answered Gabriel, gloomily. 
«*Myv mother I cannot blame, for she acted ac- 
cording to her lights; but the name of Mark 
Daryl sickens me.” 

“Your mother—God bless her !—has now two 
sons. We must support her in her trial. The 
governor is distracted, heartbroken. Te is going 
into exile. Yon and I will stand by her, now and 
always, Gabriel ?” 

“We will, Jack, we will !” 

Perhaps Lithgow did not mean to intrude his 
own happiness on the sorrow which he found in 
his father’s house ; but after a pause he said: 

“Gabriel, you must write to your sister and 
Miss Cicely—they have a right to know what has 
happened here.” 
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‘© Of course,” answered Gabriel. “It is a 
wretched business. And so Bruna Daryl is my 
cousin! Well,” moodily, ‘‘I never approved of 
the marriage of cousins : 


““«There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will.’ 


She is well and happy, T hope ?” 
Jack o’ the Light nodded. 
‘Yes, well and happy, Gabe. 

day is fixed for a month hence.” 

Gabriel started violently. 

“© Eh? Indeed! And who is the man that 
has won Bruna Daryl ?” 

«*T—even I!” said Lithgow, calmly. 

Gabriel stiffened. 

“‘What! I never dreamed —oh, you cannot 
mean it, Jack! Where’s the fellow Bevil ?” 

“* Dead, and out of the way forever !” 

“* How do you know ?” 

«‘T have no time to tell the story, but my proofs 
are indisputable.” 

Gabriel thawed promptly. 
“‘T wish you joy, Jack! 
will be happy together. Put your hand on my 
heart. It beats steadily, does it not? But wait! 
we must not talk of these things now, when the 

very air we breathe is steeped in tragedy.” 

“True. Here is a close carriage at the door. 
Great Heaven! it has come for the governor.” 

“Yes,” said Gabriel; “he is above stairs, tak- 
ing final leave of my mother.’ 

The two young fellows stood as though i in the 
presence of death. When they spoke again it was 
in whispers. 

“God help him !” muttered Gabriel. “I do 
not see how he can bear up under the blow.” 

“He told me just now,” murmured Jack o’ the 
Light, ‘that he expected: you and me to guard 
her faithfully, and deal in a fitting manner with 
Daryl, should that pestilential party attempt to 
annoy her again. I gladly accepted the trust.” 

« Right ! And I—ah, hush! Here he comes.” 

A step on the sumptuous staircase. Sydney 
Lithgow descended, with a face as colorless as 
chalk. Te was dressed for a journey. He still 
bore himself with firmness and dignity, but as 
Jack o’ the Light and Gabriel rushed to his side 
he looked at them with blank, unseeing eyes. 

*¢My dear father !” said Jack, and both pressed 
his hands in mute’ sympathy. 

“My children,” he answered, hoarsely, ‘ are 
you here ? God bless you both! I do not ask 
you to comfort your mother—no earthly power 
ean do that! But take care of her; save her 
from—from——” 

He cculd not utter the hated name. 
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he walked forward to his carriage, flung himself 
into it, and was whirled away from the villa, from 
the woman the loved—an exile, and, in spite of 
all his wealth and power, a homeless, heartbroken 
man. 

Two days later Gabriel Ferris went down to 
Crag Head, and begged permission to speak with 
Esther Daryl. 

He found her alone in the wainscoted parlor, 
reclining on a sofa, and looking as wan and pale 
as a frost flower. Her red-bronze curls were in 
soft disorder, and there was a stain of tears about 
her eyes. Some soft folds of muslin concealed 
the bandage about her neck. She was convales- 
cent, but unable yet to rise. 

‘“*Good Heaven !” stammered Ferris, falling 
back a step; ‘how ill you look! Lithgow told 
me of your hurt. I see that you have suffered.” 

“It is of no consequence,” she answered, rather 
dismally. 

“* You received my letter ?” 

She nodded. 

«©Then I need make no further explanations. 
It is very strange to find that Iam your brother, 
is it not ?” : : 

««The strangest thing possible !’ she answered, 
in a lifeless tone. ‘I cannot make you seem in 
the least like a brother.” 

‘And Iam altogether unable to regard you as 
a sister.” 

She stared blankly down at a patch of sun- 
shine on the polished floor. 

“Bruna is absent on one of her long gallops 
over the beach.” 

“Tam glad.” 

“¢ What ! do you not wish to see her ?” 

“ec No.” 

This was depressing. Esther twisted her white 
fingers nervously together. 

“* My father—our father—I mean Mark Daryl] 
—what has become of him ?” 

“I do not know. I hope to Heaven he will 
never be seen nor heard of again !” 

“Tt is all very dreadful !” 

*‘T agree with you.” 

“You mentioned in your letter that Mrs. Lith- 
gow was ill. Poor, poor lady !” 

“She is very ill. I have not seen her. I sup- 
pose it would be difficult for her to tolerate the 
sight of me just now. That is not strange. 
Somehow,” with unconscious bitterness, “ T have 
never been able to win much love in this world— 
not even the portion which naturally falls to a 
man.” 

The color flew into Esther’s small, pale face and 
out again. She lay back with an exhansted air 
on her pillows. 
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** Miss Rainsford is in the breakfast room ; she 
will want to talk to you,” she said. 

IIe looked relieved. 

“Do not disturb yourself—I will find her.” 

There was no caress, no word of endearment, 
betwixt the new-found brother and sister. Ferris 
slipped immediately from the parlor, and into the 
presence of Miss Cicely Rainsford. 

“‘Oh, Gabriel,” said the old spinster, feelingly, 
“‘T recognized Mrs. Lithgow as your long-lost 
mother on the day of the garden party at Witch 
Hollow! Such a shock as the discovery gave me ! 
I hope from my heart that you mean to be a good 
son to her now !” 

**T do—God helping me !” 

“You know your cousin Bruna is to marry 
Jack Lithgow ?” 

“ Yes—she could not do better.” 

“Tam glad to hear you say that. 
that your own hurt is healed. Bruna needs a 
protector. <A few days ago we had a dreadful ex- 
perience at Crag Head.” : 

“Jack toll me. What mischief will my pre- 
cious father think of next ? And so, Miss Cicely, 
it seems that the real Bevil is dead ?” 

“©Yes. Jack in some way has made that dis- 
covery. How fortunate for Bruna !” 

“Uncommonly. By what proofs does Jack 
support his story ?” 

«* Now you ask too much of me—TI really do not 
know,” answered Miss Cicely, in gentle surprise. 
“T have never thought to inquire. We have his 
word for it—my dear Gabriel, we cannot donbt 
Jack’s word.” 

“No, certainly not. Since he declares that 
Bevil is no more we must all believe it, of course. 
No, thank you, I will not wait to see Bruna—I 
must meet Sydney Lithgow and give him news of 
my mother to-day—so it is necessary for me to 
take the next train back to town.” 


It shows me 
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ANOTHER month passed. The splendor of the 
year liad reached its height. August, mature and 
golden, with noons fervid and twilights cool and 
long, filled the land. 

Bruna Daryl’s marriage morn dawned bright 
and cloudless. She drew back the curtain of her 
window, and saw a sapphires sea, smooth as a 
mirror, a wall of emerald-green woods twinkling 
with diamond dew, garden beds aflame with the 
brave colors of late summer—light, beauty, gra- 
cious fulfillment on every side. 

“My wedding day!” murmured Bruna, softly 
smiling; ‘and oh, how happy—how happy I 
am !” 
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A purplish cloud of haze, threaded with radiant 
sunbeams, was hanging over the ILollow where 
the old Witch House stood. Bruna kissed her 
hand shyly toward it. This blonde goddess was 
very deeply in love. Five weeks had passed since 
Jack o’ the Light’s passionate avowal in the 
church porch, amid lightning and tempest, and 
lo! her marriage morn was shining on the warm 
glad earth—in a few hours she would be Lithgow’s 
wife. 

She went lightly down the stair, to meet Miss 
Cicely and Esther in the breakfast room. Esther, 
now fully recovered from the injuries received at 
the hands of Jim Crossley, embraced her cousin 
joyfully. 

“‘TIappy is the bride that the sun shines on,” 
she said, 

‘Bruna is sure to be happy with her heart’s 
choice,” declared Miss Rainsford, ‘‘and all the 
omens are good this morning.” 

They had planned a very quiet wedding—both 
Lithgow and Bruna wished it to be such. No 
guests had been invited to Crag Head—not even 
Dr. La Merle. But the old rooms were thrown 
wide to the sunshine, and made fragrant with 
fresh flowers, and even the faces of the servants 
beamed radiantly. Bruna was greatly beloved in 
her own household, and everyone understood that 
she was about to make a match which promised a 
Jarger share of bliss than falls to the average lot 
of womankind. 

“Anyone with eyes can see that Mr. Lithgow 
was Just made for young miss,” said Janet to old 
Roger. ‘* When he comes to the fore there'll be 
no more breaking or entering here by lawless 
characters. ‘‘ It’s good to think we are to have a 
master again at Crag Head.” 

“Just so,” assented Roger, promptly. ‘I'll go 
and take the gun from behind the stable door, 
secing as I’m not likely to have any future use 
for it.” 

“*My soul!” cricd Janet, derisively ; ‘didn’t 
the man Jim Crogsley bust into Crag Ilead only 
a month ago, like a wild bull of Bashan? And 
didn’t he cut up awful? What good was your 
weapon then, Roger? Lord knows we’ve found 
it a poor thing to depend on! Besides, you can 
never shoot the man Bevil, for he’s dead al- 
ready.” 

“*So much the better,” answered Roger, tartly. 
“* Nobody s’posed the raskill was living, simple- 
ton, and miss all ready to take Mr. Lithgow for 
her husband.” 

Few people outside of Crag ILead had been in- 
formed of the approaching event. Even Mr. 

Jraven, the Fogport lawyer, knew nothing of it. 
3runa did not give her trust by halves, er be- 
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lief in her lover was full and perfect. He assured 
her that she was free to marry him, and, as sho 
herself had said, there was no room in her heart 
for doubt or misgiving. 

In an upper chamber of the Crag Miss Cicely 
and Esther with loving hands dressed the bride 
in spotless silk, clasped around her white throat 
a superb string of big milky pearls—Jack o’ the 
Light’s gift—arranged the cobweb veil over the 
golden tresses, and put in her hand a great bunch 
of lilies of the valley, tied with yards of dazzling 
ribbon ; and Bruna, fair as those daughters of 
men whom the sons of God came down to woo in 
Scriptural story, stood robed and ready. Jer at- 
tendants kissed her again and again, and called 
her by fond, endearing names. 

“My child, you are as lovely as a dream,” 
sighed Miss Cicely, ‘‘and you richly deserve all 
the happiness that has fallen to you.” 

“Yes, yes, yes!” assented Esther, with tears in 
her large, soft eyes; ‘“‘that is quite true. And 
now we must hurry, or Mr. Lithgow and his best 
man will grow impatient, you know.” 

Miss Cicely and Esther went with her to the 
church—the very edifice in which Jack Lithgow 
had declared his passion, and because of the as- 
sociations connected with it chosen by the young 
pair as the proper place for the ceremony. The 
dewy morning road along which the carriage 
rolled was bright with sunshine and blossoming 
thickets, and sweet with the twitter of birds. In 
the ivied porch Jack Lithgow, no laggard on 
his wedding morn, waited with Gabriel Ferris, for 
the latter had consented to act as best man at lis 
friend’s wedding—a eure proof that the old love 
was indeed ‘ off.” 

With an ineffable smile on her lips Bruna 
Daryl gave her hand to her bridegroom. Tis gray 
eyes dwelt upon her in silent rapture. Up to this 
very moment his will had dominated hers. She 
believed in him as in the Infinite. Ie took thas 
delicate hand, held it with close and tender mas- 
tery, and Jed her forward into the ehurch. 

The interior of the sacred place was beautifully 
decorated with late roses, fragrant garden lilies 
and the graceful fronds of ferns. A honeyed 
sweetness steeped the air, and through the stained- 
glass windows the merry sunshine poured in a 
rainbow flood. The clergyman who was to officiate 
stood ready in his place. Forward along the aisle 
swept the bridal party, a fair sight for the most 
indifferent eye. There was a little pause before 
the clergyman ; then the ceremony began. 

A moment later a sexton on guard in the ves‘i- 
bule of the church noiselessly pushed back the 
door of the main aisle and admitted a gentleman. 

** Really, sir,” he whispered, in nervous doubt, 
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“*T don’t know as this is the proper thing to do, 
for the marriage is private——” 

‘* Fiddlesticks !” responded the newcomer, with 
a cheerful grin. ‘I tell you I am a near and 
dear relative of the bride, and should I miss this 
sight she would be heartbroken.” 

He slipped into the nearest pew, sat down 
quietly, and began to mop his forehead with his 
handkerchief. 

One glance around the church showed him 
that, apart from the bridal company, he was the 
only person present. 

“* When people break the law,” chuckled Mark 
Daryl, “they naturally do not care for specta- 
tors.” 

He began to stare at that knot of people 
grouped before the clergyman—the snow-white 
bride, her yellow hair glinting through the 
meshes of her veil; the bridegroom, with his 
high brown head and soldierly bearing ; Gabriel 
Ferris, wearing a gardenia in the buttonhole of 
his black Melton coat ; Esther, dressed in pale 
pink, and looking thin and hollow-eyed from re- 
cent illness, yet with a sort of reflected joy in her 
lovely colorless face ; and Miss Cicely Rainsford 
in heliotrope satin, happy also in witnessing the 
happiness of the girl who had for years been her 
especial charge. 

For a moment Mark Daryl’s wicked eyes dwelt 
on each and all with the malicious exultation of 
an evil man who has only to ery ont and bring 
confusion and dismay into the midst of gladness. 
Then, of a sudden, he started—stared. In his 
face wrath and astonishment appeared. 

«“The deuce!” he muttered. ‘Can it be ? 
No—yes! What! he has sold me, after all, and 
like this /” 

The solemn voice of the clergyman rang through 
the church : 

“What God hath joined together Ict not man 
put asunder.” 

It was over. Bruna had become Mrs. Jack 
Lithgow. Husband and wife, young, beautiful, 
supremely happy, turned from the clergyman, 
and moved back along the aisle, through the rain- 
bow light that fell upon them like a visible bless- 
ing. The solitary occupant of the pew, the one 
looker-on at Bruna’s wedding, watched the pair 
like a basilisk as they advanced. Suspicion took 
the form of certainty. Once, weeks before, he 
had caught a glimpse of Lithgow from the win- 
dow of the Fisherman’s Rest, and failed to recog- 
nize him; but this nearer, clearer view revealed 
the astounding truth. Time had not changed 
him much. The boy was now a man—that was 
all. 

As the bridal party drew nearer the gray eyes 
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of Jack o’ the Light fell on that brazen watcher 
in the pew. Retreat he could not, advance he 
must. He was ‘ betwixt the devil and the deep 
sea.” With a wicked smile Mark Daryl arose to 
his feet. 

“IT came here to prevent bigamy,” he said, 
“never dreaming of the surprise in store for me. 
What ! ¢wice married ? One ceremony is usually 
considered enough for the same couple. As God 
hears me, Mr. Lithgow, you are Bevil— Bevil 
himself, and no other !” 

Confronted by that arch mischief maker, the 
party stopped short in the aisle. Everybody stood 
as though spellbound. 

“‘Tt’s a lie !” said the voice of Gabriel Ferris ; 
but Jack o’ the Light uttered not a word. 

‘*Pardon me, my dear son,” corrected Mark 
Daryl, with a mocking bow, “I never forget an 
old comrade. Five years ago this gentleman did 
me out of manya round sum at cards, and cheated 
you of something even more valuable—your unele 
Anthony’s daughter. The fox may run, but he’s 
caught at last, eh ? I swear this is the very man 
who consented to marry Bruna in your place, and 
did it, too, without flinching—let him deny it if 
he can !” 

Ever eye turned on Lithgow. The little group, 
brought to a stand there in the aisle, passed swiftly 
from joy to tragedy. Bruna’s hand slipped un- 
consciously from the arm of her husband. 

‘For God’s sake, speak, Lithgow !” urged Ga- 
briel Ferris, aghast. 

He was indeed caught! He could neither es- 
cape by flight nor refute Daryl’s charge. Never- 
theless, he faced his enemy like a man. 

“It is true,” he said, in a composed voice. 
«© Yes, Iam Bevil—I—I—I !” 

There was a moment of silence. The faces of 
the little company had grown white. To every 
person there the man Bevil was Horror embodied. 
His very name filled each and all with loathing. 

“A nice game you ‘have been playing, com- 
rade !” cried Mark Daryl, airily. ‘My word! 
you are a gay deceiver! I always knew you were 
clever, but this guile is above the ordinary kind. 
First, you take my niece by force, and under an 
assumed name—bless me! I canceled my gam- 
bling debts with her—yes, you accepted the blind 
chit 1s payment at the last, you remember. Then, 
as Sydney Lithgow’s son, you woo and win her in 
orthodox style. Deuced romantic !—makes one 
think of a three-volume novel. But how docs 
Bruna like it? You have married her twice over. 
Which of her two weddings does our high and 
mighty beauty contemplate with the greater satis- 
faction ?” 

Tfe did not seem to hear Daryl; silently he 
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turned and looked at his bride. His high head 
drooped in bitter shame and humiliation, his 
haughty brown face had suddenly grown ashen 
and haggard. He saw only the fair woman whom 
he had deceived; the remainder of the party 
might have been miles away—he. was conscious 
only of Bruna’s presence. 

“© You let Jim Crossley off with a horsewhip- 
ping,” said Daryl, lightly. ‘Why? Because 
any attempt to punish him by legal process 
would have brought you and me face to face, 
and resulted in the exposure of the real Bevil. 
I was a good deal puzzled by your lenity at the 
time Jim told me of it—wondered, you know, how 
we both got out of the scrape so easily ; but now 
the matter is as plain as the day.” 

And still he did not hear. With desperate cour- 
age he stretched out his hand to Bruna. His dry 
lips moved with difficulty. 

“Forgive me,” he said. 

She stared as though at some stranger. He did 
not need to be told that her thoughts had gone 
back to the night of her father’s death—to the 
ruthless invasion of Crag Head, and the crime of 
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which she had been the victim. That disgrace- 
ful outrage seemed now to take shape and rush 
betwixt the pair as they stood there in that 
flower-scented church ; it thrust the bridegroom 
relentlessly away from the bride, and tore apart 
the hands just joined in marriage. 

‘* Forgive me,” he pleaded again, with a pas- 
sionate pain in his voice. ‘* Will you forgive me, 
Bruna ?” 

Could any woman do otherwise than reco‘l in 
horror ? He had taken her in payment for Mark 
Daryl’s gambling debts. The first time he had 
married her by outrage ; the second, by gross de- 
ception. Wild with grief and indignation, Bruna 
shuddered a step backward, and put out her hands, 
as though to hold him off. 

“‘ Never !” she answered. ‘‘ Never !” 

With bated breath the others waited for Jack 
o’ the Light to speak again; but in vain—no 
further word passed his clinched lips. With a 
look that would haunt her till her dying day he 
turned from the bride that he had won, and lost 
even in the winning, and rushed, like a madman, 
out of the church. 


(To be continued.) 


“A SHILLING EACH.” 


By NorMAN GALE, 


How s#aLu o man or woman pass unstirred ? 
A shilling these! One shilling, cage and bird! 


I vow to birds my pennies! I will pinch 
Redeeming redstart, yellowhammer, finch. 


Let them recover all their greens and blues! 
Threadbare my coat shall be and old my shoes. 


O sweet to fill my hand with living fluff, 
And toss the loves to heaven—joy enough! 


Give me to kiss each shining head; to feel 
The wild bird in the captive make appeal. 


Suffer my cheek, O blackbird, on your Lreast, 
Then slip to Laura’s bosom for a nest. 


Her lips must gently consecrate your flisht— 
Dear bird, she kisses you. Good night, good night! 


Here is my darling’s orchard for your bill; 
Peck here in peace and take your fruity fill. 


No kin of mine shall cheat you of the blue, 
And keep my love and Laura’s; nor shall you 


Feel grip of Christmas hunger; for a ti‘he 
Of all our bread shall help you that you thrive. 


My heart has ached to sce your duller eye 
Watching the greedy city hurry by. 


On Laura's breast at evening I have heard 
A heart beat pity for the prisoned bird ; 


And we have vowed to spend with care; to pinch 
For linnet, lark and starling, thrush and finch. 


To throw these loves to heaven with a kiss, 
Blueward and sunward—that shall be our bliss. 


Faded is Lanra’s homespun, if you will, 
The woodland knows a once familiar bill! 


What need to blush for shabbiness that shows ? 
A shilling redstart perches on her rose! 


Children of men and brothers of my day, 
How long shall feathered joy be thrust away 


To find a foot of prison, smoky air 
For that large liberty and country fare 


Which tenderness celestial set apnrt 
For woodlark wings and velvet whitethrcat heart ? 


How shall a man or woman pass unstirred ? 
A shilling these! One shilling, cage and bird! 


GOOD CHEER. 


By CHARLES EDWARD BARNS. 


*Twas Christmas morn! Lo, on the Square 
Snow-draped in wintry dress, 
I met two buds of Vanity Fair 
Whom wealth and fortune bless. 
Two maids with cheeks of sunny hue 
And eyes of virginal light— 
Orchids that 11 God’s Eden grew 
Where all is pure and bright. 


And yet, O gentle Friend, I know 
Those symbols passing sweet 

Will cross a threshold where but woe 
And pain and sadness meet. 

And those dear hands will lay the buds 
Upon the anguished heart, 

And tears, great tears in thankful floods 
From hollow eyes shall start. 


Like gentle Christmas greetings sung And in that silent sorrowland 
In living tones they came ; The patient nurses all 

A basket of rare roses hung Shall bow, and for each angel hand 
Beside them “J/x His Mame.” A fervent prayer let fall. 

Ah! you would dream not but they all Strew, gentle buds of womanhood! 
Would sweep each maiden breast Your buds of beauty here ; 

At banquet, opera or ball, My heart invokes you every good— 


Tokens of joy thrice blest. Twin Bearers of Good Cheer. 


CHRISTMAS. ON THE HUERFANQ, 


By WILLIAM 


A spur of the Sangre de Cristo range of the 
Rocky Mountains, pushing out into a sea of un- 
dulating plains to the southeastward, terminates 
in a bold promontory, like a mighty fortress 
frowning and forbidding. Near by is the ener- 
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is a pure garment of white, which scintillates brill- 
iantly in the bright glare of the noonday sun like 
the bespangled robe of some fabled fairy queen. 
The range now stands out boldly against the 
horizon, its irregular curves sharply defined as 


‘* WHEN BILL REACHED THE TREE NERO WAS ALREADY TIIERE.” 


getic little mountain stream known as the Huer- 
fano. The scanty tide of ranchmen on _ the 
Huerfano had gradually pushed its way from 
the foothills into the mountains, where it met 
the human current from the mines, so that the 
civilization in the vicinity was made up partly of 
cowboys and partly of miners. 

The pale-blue haziness which in summer hangs 
over the distant mountains, robing them in a soft 
drapery of azure, has vanished. Instead there 
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the lines of a cameo ; for it is winter, and the day 
before Christmas. 

The road along the river appears to dip as it 
proceeds, and the traveler experiences that illu- 
sion common to mountain regions, of water run- 
ning upstream. White, ashy adobe dust rises in 
a cloud, enveloping the solitary horseman, whose 
Mexican spurs jingle musically and intermittingly 
with each recurring bound of his broncho. 

In an hour’s ride the topography has not 
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changed. The air is crisp. There is the clear 
ring of silver in the occasional whoop of the 
horseman, who ever and anon appears to ques- 
tion his very existence ; or perhaps it is to make 
sure that the all-pervading silence has not de- 
prived him of speech. He puts his hand first in 
his overcoat pocket, then on the pack tied behind 
his saddle, as if to make sure of his treasures. 
And so he gallops on and on. 

“Wonder how Fan will take to her Christmas 
gifts? Reckon this one in my overcoat pocket 
will be a mighty big surprise. I’m sure she loves 
me, or she never would ’a’ left ‘ Boston,’ with his 
scads 0’ money, for a poor cowboy like me. Well, 
I’m goin’ to act white with her; I don’t care if 
at the last great round-up I am branded a maver- 
‘ick and sent below. I ’most wish I’d bought her 
that diamond ring—seems as though there’s more 
sentiment in a ring than in black silk. ‘The pert 
little miss in the store cinched me tight when she 
suid, ‘A black silk is always an acceptable pres- 
ent.? Hang it! I ought to have taken the ring, 
too, if I did go broke. Well, I can’t go back to 
town now. Won’t Fan look sweet in black, with 
just a dash of red at her throat! I imagine I see 
her openin’ the packages. How she’ll throw her 
plump, firm arms round my neck! Gracious !” 

Here he involuntarily strack his spurs into the 
broncho, causing him to redouble his pace. ‘Then, 
as the little animal settled to his former gait, the 
cowboy resumed his musings : 

‘?Tain’t no use talkin’, I can’t take her back 
to my people in the States, though she’s prettier 
than any of the old girls at home. In fact, they 
couldn’t hold a candle to her for winsomeness ; 
they wouldn’t be in it at all. How Fan could lariat 
those Eastern chumps! Ha! ha! Bat what 
would mother say if she knew what I’m doing ? 
Well, Colorado is good enough for me as long as 
Fan is true, and I can’t doubt the dear girl any 
more.” 

The tedious afternoon had worn away. The 
white smoke was curling up through the length- 
ening shadows of the mountain when the bron- 
cho’s splashing hoofs in the little stream were 
heard by the dogs that kept watch at the ranch. 
A sharp turn in the road around a great bowlder, 
and the log-house home greeted the traveler’s 
eye. Two barking dogs jumped at the broncho’s 
nose affectionately. ‘he rider dismounted, and, 
removing the saddle, threw it over the pack, and 
went into the cabin. 

The front room, though scantily furnished, was 
tidy, and showed a woman’s care. In the corner 
was a bed with snowy-white counterpane and 
smoothed pillows. A small curtained window at 
the left of the door furnished light for the apart- 
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ment. Near the window a gilt wire cage de- 
pended from the ceiling. ‘‘ Dick,” the pet canary, 
was perched with his head under his wing. In 
one end of the room a large fireplace with half- 
burned sticks blazed cheerfully. Above the rude 
mantel, suspended by straps, was a Winchester 
rifle; in front of the fire, a huge brown bear- 
skin. 

Broncho Bill wondered where Fannie might 
be ; certainly she had not gone far—perhaps to 
the spring for water. He wearily threw himself 
on the bearskin, and gazed at the fire. Ah, this 
was home! ‘True, there was not the prattle ‘of 
children, but Dick made sweet music. Bill could 
not call Fannie wife, yet no woman could be ten- 
derer or a neater housekeeper. He contrasted the 
old days of loneliness, when first he tried to find 
consolation in solitude from the fancied wrong of 
his father, who had driven him from home by a 
sharp rebuke for his failure to pass examination 
at college. Then he was slight in stature, and 
“‘ Willie Somers”; now, three years later, he is 
stout, sunburned and bearded, and ‘ Broncho 
Bill.” 

“This is denced queer! Fan! Fannie!” he 
called. There was no answer. Nero licked his 
master’s hand, looking into his face wistfully. 
Bill went into the other room—the kitchen and 
dining room combined. "The table was set, and 
a chair leaned up at the single plate. 

“Hello! what's this ?” 

With startled eyes, he hastily read : 


“ Deormprr 24TH, 18—. 

“My Dariinc Orp—— What shall I call you, dearest? 
The name I would write you have not given me the right 
to use. Oh, if I only knew that some time you would own 
me before the world as your little wife my life would be 
full, my happiness complete! But you will not, you can- 
not; I know you cannot, for you have told me you in- 
tend to go back to your mother when your father should 
die. You must not disgrace her. I dare not ask you to 
do that. I know what that is. Yon are right, dearest. 
You deserve a good wife, and you will find her. God will 
reward you; I know He will. How I envy her! 

**Now, I must tell you something. While you were 
gone to town a letter came in a mourning envelope ad- 
dressed in your mother’s hand. My curiosity made n-e 
open it. Forgive me, dear; I could not help it, for I felt 
that it meart separation from you. You will find it in the 
right-hand pigeonhole, the one under the clock you gave 
me last Christmas. I will not prolong this. I should like 
to wear a black dress, with the red ribbon, the one you 
liked best, and sleep under the pine where we spent so 
many happy hours together. Oh, I must hurry! I fear 
you will be here soon. A last long, passionate kiss and 
God’s blessing. O God forgive me, a poor wicked sinner ! 
Please let me be, just this once, Your own Fannie. 


‘*P.S.—Be kind to little ‘Dick’ for my sake. There is 
no one to notify. I have a mother, but she does not nov. 
‘* Fannie.” 
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When Bill Somers reeled into the other room 
he found two neighbors who had called to accom- 
pany Fannie and himself to the Christmas-eve 
dance. He threw the letter to them and stood 
transfixed before them. ‘Then, as they began to 
read, he snatched it away. 

‘Find her! Go quick; she may not have 
done it yet. Quick! for God’s sake get a move 
on you; she’s goin’ to kill herself. O God, save 
her, my poor Fannie !” 

The little searching party hurried out. Snow 
had begun falling; the night was dark. It would 
bea miracle to find her. Nero followed in their 
footsteps, and whined portentously. At twelve 
o’clock the searchers returned to report, as previ- 
ously agreed. No trace had been found of the 
missing woman. Meantime a party from John- 
son’s, where the dance was being held, had rode 
over to find out why ‘“‘ Mr. Somers and lady ” had 
not come, for they were always to be relied on at 
such festivities. 

The men were standing in the room discussing 
the situation. As is usual at such times, each had 
a theory to advance. 

‘¢ Has she took a revolver ?” asked one of the 
men, with an air of superior sagacity becoming to 
one accustomed to ferreting out crime. ‘‘ That’s 
the fust thing to fix, because if she was goin’ to 
make shift with a rope she’d go to the corral, it’s 
likely ; an’if she didn’t, an’ didn’t go the revolver 
route, then she’s in the creek, an’ you might as 
well go on with the shindy till daylight.” 

The suggestion caused Bill to go at once to the 
bureau. 

“Tt’s gone! She had a 38 Smith & Wesson, 
which she always kept there, loaded,” said he. 
“’Why, what’s this ?” added Bill, who had been 
stroking Nero’s head. ‘‘ Blood !” 

<¢That dog knows where she is!” cried a chorus 
of voices. 

‘* Nero was here when I came home, an’ he’s 
been with me ever since,” said Bill. 

‘«©Then she can’t be fur, that’s sartin shore,” 
put in old Hardridge. ‘I’ve heer’n on ’em tell 
how a dog will go straight to ’em, ef yer jist let 
em ‘go accordin’.” 
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The party went outside. 

“‘T wonder if they looked under the pine tree 
where the little bench is!” said Bill, as he started 
in that direction. It was but a short distance. 

When Bill reached the tree Nero was already 
there, whining beside the lifeless body whose little 
white hand held in its clutch the cruel revolver. 

* * * * * * 

The next day a young itinerant minister arrived 
late, having ridden twenty miles in answer to the 
summons. The little cabin was filled to overflow- 
ing with miners and cowboys. ‘There was a sprink- 
ling of women, two of whom had made a burial 
robe out of material from the package under the 
saddle. At poor Fannie’s throat was the little 
red ribbon. 

The minister read from the Twenty-third 
Psalm, and made some feeling remarks, taking 
the text, “ Let him that is without sin’ among 
you first cast a stone.” IIe spoke of the sad- 
ness of the occasion, briefly referred to the life 
of the deceased—to its brighter side—to her love 
of home and its pets, her sunny smile, her help- . 
fulness to others. 

“Tn the presence of death,” said he, ‘‘ on this 
peaceful Christmas afternoon, while the bells of 
all Christendom are ringing out with joy, ‘Glory 
to God in the highest, and on earth peace and 
good will to men,’ let us be honest with ourselves. 
The deceased may have erred—as who of us has 
not ? Yet, who can say that she will not, some- 
where and somehow, be permitted to make it 
right ? Who can believe that an infinitely good, 
merciful and all-powerful Father will permit the 
music of heaven to have as an echo the far-off dis- 
cord of hell ?” 

When the minister closed there were tears in 
the eyes of men unused to weep. 

Broncho Bill sat motionless with grief, his eyes 
riveted on the plain pine coffin. Just before the 
lid was fastened down, with trembling fingers he 
placed in the cold folded hands of the dead woman 
an envelope—the one he had brought in his over- 
cout from town, containing a marriage license ; 
then, as he took his agonizing leave, those near- 
est heard him sob, ‘ Fannie—wife !” 
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By RicHArD B. MALCHIEN. 


““D’Artagnan—a thigh of iron, a wrist of steel, a sure eye, and a glance of fire—that’s what his adversaries 
inet with from him.”—Dumas. 


To MANY readers the above quotation may re- 
call pleasant memories of time spent over the 
stories of Dumas. © 

The daredevil pranks of swordsmanship per- 
formed in these stories by the four adventurers, 
D’Artagnan, Athos, Arimis and Porthos, have al- 
ready been a source of wonder and delight to 
thousands of readers. In 
that age of romance and 
chivalry to be a good 
swordsman often meant 
life, honor, love, and all 
things dear to mankind. 
But in our prosaic, 
money-getting times we 
find it hard to believe 
that men would fight 
upon so slight a provoca- 
tion as they are said to 
have done in the ‘‘ Mus- 
keteers.” Yet they did; 
and a similar trio of hot- 
heads are described by 
Shakespeare in his play 
of ‘Romeo and Juliet.” 
If you look it up, begin- 
ning third act, you will 
find that young Benvolio, 
in trying to calm Mer- 
cutio’s wrath, gets this 
retort: “ Nay, an there 
were two such, we should 
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have none shortly, for one would kill the other. 
Thou! why, thou wilt quarrel with a man _ that 
hath a hair more, or a hair less, in his beard 
than thou hast. . . Thy head is as full of 
quarrels as an egg is full of meat; and yet thy 
head bath been beaten as addle as an egg, for 
quarreling. Didst thou not fall out with 
a tailor for wearing his 
new doublet before 
Easter ? with another for 
tying his new shoes with 
old ribbons? and yet 
thou wilt tutor me from 
quarreling !” 

There are many fenc- 
ing scenes in Shake- 
speare’s plays, all written 
with a knowledge of the 
art; for Shakespeare was 
} a pupil of Vincentio 

Saviolo, a noted Italian 
fencer who was in vogue 
and taught in London 

about 1590. 

To see a fencer of to- 
day take the position of 
‘on guard,” nothing 
seems more natural and 
easy, and yet it took 
centuries of time and 
thought to bring the art 
to the present state of 
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perfection. During the Middle Ages it seems it 
was entirely forgotten, and then the first that res- 
urrected it and left MS. were the Germans, whose 
earliest writings date back to 1400. Nothing 
worth mentioning was published, however, until 
1600, and since then there have been written 
about 500 books on fencing. Treatises on fencing 
are very scarce in this country. Some, however, 
are to be found, and interesting studies they are, 
too, many of them ponderous volumes. For in- 
stance, ‘‘ Académie de I’Espée,” by Girard Thi- 
bault, is a book in size about 24 feet by 2 feet ; 
frontispiece, portrait of Girard Thibault ; nine 
copperplates, containing the coats of arms of nine 
kings and princes ; forty-six copperplates, drawn 
and engraved by eight artists. Fencing was very 
crude in those days, and yet they felt enough in- 
terest to get out these wonderful books, which 
must have taken a lifetime of labor to prepare. 

The Italians were the first to take fencing seri- 
ously and to make a thorough study of it; they 
also introduced their methods, and wrote most of 
the fencing literature in England, where they 
reigned supreme from 1600 to the present day as 
masters of fence. Some of the most noted who 
wrote in Italy were Achille Morozzo, Venice, 
1536; Camillo Agrippa, Rome, 1553; Giacomo 
di Grassi, Venice, 1570; Augelo Viggiani, Ven- 
ice, 1575 ; Capo Ferro, Siena, 1610; Alfieri, Pa- 
dova, 1671. 

The Spanish were about on a par with these, 
and some of their writings, as well as the French 
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of that time, are similar. Carranza, the “ father 
of the sword,” also Don Luis Pacheco de Navaez, 
were the most prominent writers in Spain at that 
time. The latter originated the ‘‘ mystic circle,” 
upon which the fencers move as figures do upon 
a chessboard, and where, if you make a wrong 
step or move, you may be “stuck,” without a 
chance to defend yourself. This seems ridiculous 
and almost incredible, but it was so, and was ad- 
vocated and taught also by Thibault, Paris, 1626. 

The first to write in France was Henry de 
St. Didier, Paris, 1573. Here the sword began 
to grow lighter, and there has been a constant 
improvement there, until now we have the fine 
play of the French school of foil fencing. The 
writers most noteworthy there were Besnard, 
1653 ; De Liancour, Paris, 1686 ; Labat, 1690, 
who improved the method very much; M. Dauet, 
1766. In England, Giacomo di Grassi taught, 
1594 ; Vincentio Saviolo, 1595 ; George Silver, 
1599 ; Sir William Hope, 1694; M. Angelo, 1763, 
and many others. Angelo and his descendants 
will never be forgotten in England. The Ital- 
jians, as we see, predominated in England. They 
delighted in making great mystery of the art of 
fencing, and Brantéme, in his ‘‘ Discours sur le 
Duel,” informs us that, when teaching, these 
masters never permitted anyone to be present 
but the scholar who was to be taught, and they 
locked doors, examined beds, closets and other 
places of possible concealment before giving a 
lesson. This practice of making the art of fenc- 
ing scem mysterious is indulged in to a certain 
extent to the present day by masters, and is the 
cause of fencing not becoming so popular as it 
might were the instructions logically explained, 
analytically, theoretically and practically ; but 
this is almost impossible to expect, for the in- 
structors in this country are mostly pretenders, 
and cannot even speak our language. 

Actors should make fencing a thorough study, 
for several reasons. ‘They often use swords in 
fencing scenes in plays, and when they do they 
usually treat their audience to awkwardness, and 
commit anachronisms without number. ‘The rea- 
son why this is so, no doubt, is that when they 
are called upon to fence they go to the nearest 
fencing master available, and learn to make a 
few “‘ passes” and to take the position of ‘on 
guard,” and think that that is enough. That 
is why we see the duel in ‘* Hamlet ” at the Dan- 
ish court during the Middle Ages played upon 
the stage with a pair of nineteenth-century foils 
and Hamlet and Laertes executing the graceful 
salute of the modern fencing room with perfect 
sang-froid ; and we see Fabian dei Franchi, who 
is a Corsican and would fence the Italian school, 
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take a mincing position, like a French dandy, 
and other cases too numerous to mention. Most 
actors have learned a little about fencing, but 
that is all—a little. Actors who may be men- 
tioned as having given more than casual study 
to fencing are: Alexander Salvini, who has fenced 
and studied with the best masters in Europe and 
here ; John Drew, Edward Vroom, Richard Mans- 
field and Robert Mantell. Henry Irving is con- 
sidered one of the best foil fencers in England. 
These celebrities are passionately fond of the 
gentlemanly art. 

The past year has been full of interest to vota- 
ries of this fascinating art. Here in New York 
there never were so many contests in fencing be- 
fore, which shows that the art is making giant 
strides toward popularity in this country. At 
present there are a larger number of fencing in- 
structors in New York city than ever before, and 
where some ten years ago there was but one or 
two there are now at the least ten. They may 
not all be reliable and capable ; in fact, the few- 
est of them are. Instructors, like doctors, are 
born, not made, and the ability to instruct is a 
giit entirely different from being able to fence 
well, and the two seldom go together. <A fenc- 
ing master should be possessed of refined thoughts 
and good manners, for in olden times the fencing 
school was considered one of the best schools of 
deportment for young men of noble birth to at- 
tend, and is so to a certain extent to-day. 

The Parisian instructor worth having in this 
country is not easily induced to leave his beloved 
Paris. Early this season there was much rumor 
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and talk to the effect that M. Merignac, the great 
French fencer, was coming to this country to be 
the guest of Mr. Higgins. This did not come 
to pass, however, much to the regret of fencers 
here, who looked forward eagerly to Jearning 
something. M. Merignac has been for years con- 
sidered the foremost fencer of Paris, and regarded 
by Parisians in the same light as were Bertrand, 
Cordolois and Robert. He is getting old, and 
finds his position as premier threatened by the. 
younger generation of fencers, principally the 
younger Prevost and Robert, both sons of once 
great maitres d’armes, and rivals for the position 
of leading fencer in Paris to-day. Prevost is in- 
structor to the royal family in England, and 
both he and Robert have beautiful sadles d’armes 
in Paris. 

The men most prominent in fencing circles, 
and who have won recognition in New York, 
are: Champions, 1888, W. T. Lawson, foils ; Eu- 
gene Higgins, dueling sword ; If. K. Bloodgood, 
sabre ; 1889, Dr. B. F. O’Connor, foils ; Dr. G. M. 
Hammond, dueling sword ; Louis J. Franke, sa- 
bre ; 1890, Samuel Shaw, foils ; Alexander Greger, 
dueling sword ; George Heintz, Jr., sabre ; 1891, 
Dr. G. M. Hammond, foils ; Charles G. Bothner, 
sabre; Dr. Hammond, dueling sword ; 1892, W. 
Scott O’Connor, foils ; Dr. B. F. O’Connor, dueling 
sword, and R. O. Hanbold, sabre. Besides these, 
there are others who make up the teams from the 
different clubs for the annual team competition. 
The Fencers Club Team consists of W. S. O’Con- 
nor, Charles Tatham, A. V. Z. Post, C. C. Nadal ; 
New York Athletic Club Team, of Dr. B. F. 
O’Connor, Dr. M. J. Echeverria, 8. Shaw, Dr. G. 
M. Hammond; the Central Turn Verein Team, of 
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Charles Bothner, W. T. Heintz, R. O. Hanbold, 
Dr. J. Kemp. 

The three teams just mentioned gathered at 
the Central Turn Hall, on the evening of Decem- 
ber 14th, 1892, to take part in ‘the annual team 
competition for the silver cup of the Amateur 
Tencers League of America, which cup had been 
for a year in the possession of the Fencers Club, 
and which must be won three times before it be- 
comes the property of the winning team. No 
better place than the large gymnasinm of the 
C. T. V. could have been chosen, and at nine 
o’clock, when the contest began, the sight was 
one that could not fail to inspire with delight the 
eye and heart of a person interested in fence. 
There were three spaces marked off on the floor, 
which was the limit of space allowed contestants 
to work in, and in each space a contest ‘‘ waxed 
hot and furious ” for two hours, before three sets 
of judges and referees. 

The purple velvet and the black cloth uniform 
worn by the fencers mingled in picturesque pro- 
fusion, and were the objects of much admiration 
to the many ladies present; but the white uni- 
form, which is decidedly the handsomest of all, 
was noticeably absent, owing to the fact that the 
points were to be counted by chalk tips on the 
foils, which leave a white spot on the dark fene- 
ing jackets when a “ touch” is made. 
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Now, in glancing over the list of competitors 
(of the twelve, with one or two exceptions, they 
were champions or ex-champions), one might ex- 
pect, with reason, to see some good fencing. But 
in this expectation every visitor was grievously 
mistaken; for although all the contestants are 
good swordsmen when fencing in the salle @’armes 
for amusement, they failed to show their skill and 
expertness on this occasion. 

They had not come to fence, as was generally 
supposed, but, as they immediately demonstrated 
when they began, fo win that cup “by hook or 
by crook.” As soon as the word was given to 
“oo” they flew at one another as no man in his 
senses would do had the weapons been sharp, 
trusting almost entirely to chance, and not to 
skill, to touch one another, with but one desire— 
that of placing a white chalk mark upon the 
jacket of the opponent. I venture to say that if 
the swords had been sharp, and they had fenced 
in the manner they did, there would have been 
twelve expert swordsmen killed by their own 
hands that evening, instead of any surviving vic- 
tors. Fortunately, the foils were buttoned, and 
so no harm was done, except that some suffered 
from chagrin at losing. But, taken as a model 
to encourage fencing in this country, Iam afraid 
it was a failure. 

The final round was very close, and it was any- 
body’s game almost to the finish. The New York 
Athletic Club Team, however, won the cup, with 
a score of 105.66 points ; the Central Turn Vercin, 
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was second, with only half a point behind, 105.11 ; 
and the Fencers Club, third. The medal for the 
highest individual score was won by R. O. Han- 
bold, with Dr. Echeverria a close second. The 
Manhattan Athletic Club was not represented. 

It has been my pleasure at different times to 
“cross blades ” with each fencer mentioned here- 
in; but of all of them there is only one who plays 
the game of ‘carte and tierce” as it should be 
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so with Dr. Echeverria; he works with his head, 
judges distance properly, has a splendid sword 
hand, and fences a very scientific bout. Mr. 
William T. Heintz is similar in his fencing meth- 
ods. Most of the fencers, however, are just now 
giving to fencing much practice. The team con- 
test has given food for thought, so that there will 
positively be good results. For we must remem- 
ber that the art of fencing is in its infancy here. 


C. C. Nadal. 
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played, with true artistic instinct, and he is Dr. 
Kcheverria. It is an esthetic pleasure to fence 
with him, and a rare treat. The others, more or 
less, make of fencing a mimic duel, and try to 
land as many points on their opponent’s body, 
not caring much in what manner it is done, re- 
sorting to all sorts of tricks to achieve their ob- 
ject. If they fancy they have the most points in 
their favor it seems to bring contentment. Not 


At the competition for the amateur cham- 
pionship of America, which took place at the 
Berkeley Lyceum on May 11th, 1893, there was, 
however, no improvement upon that described in 
the ‘‘team competition” above. The sabre work 
was bad, very bad!. The only noteworthy im- 
provement was in the ducling-sword play, which 
was genuinely French. The result of the compe- 
tition left William T. Heintz champion in foils, 
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1893 ; Dr. G. M. Hammond, champion in duel- 
ing sword and sabre. 

We have not been so fortunate here in securing 
good instructors as they have been in the South, 
where at the New Orleans Fencing Club they had 
for years one of the best swordsmen of our times, 
Vital Le Bailey, who is now instructor to the 
London Fencing Club. But recently we had a 
decided acquisition to the ranks here, when we 
got H. Armand Jacoby. He was brought here by 
the Fencers Club, and is now the instructor of 
the New York Athletic Club; and what Dr. Eche- 
verria is to the amateur professor Jacoby is to 
the professional. We are indebted to Mr. Charles 
De Kay, president of the Fencers Club, for hay- 
ing brought fencing to the notice of the public 
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in an ideal form, and having been mainly instru- 
mental in bringing Jacoby from Paris. Mr. De 
Kay is himself an enthusiastic swordsman. 

Professor C. Koch, instructor of the ‘* Central 
Team,” which was such a close second, has pupils 
of whoin he may well be proud. Professor Koch, 
in a conversation, expressed decided views against 
the use of the point in sabre play, for since we 
have adopted the light Vienna sabre, with its 
thin point, there is much danger from thrusting, 
and I think the Amateur Fencers League should 
adopt strict rules (to be enforced) against its use. 
Professor Koch also contends that the use of the 
thrust and arm ents spoil the varied play of the 
sabre, for fencers usually confine themselves to 
these two most effective attacks. 
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In England last winter there was much interest 
aroused by the visit of three Italian champions to 
compete in the Royal Military ‘lournament. Most 
interest centred on the bout between Cav. Pini, 
the Italian champion, with M. Riie, the well- 
known left-handed Parisian instructor. Pini is 
of the hurricane style of fencers, and depends 
upon a rush and showering a number of blows at 
his adversary, and running away out of reach as 
soon as done, and preparing for another spring and 
onslaught. Pini is a wonderfully built man, as 
strong as a lion, and is a champion gymnast. In 
his bout with Rué he was not a little balked at 
meeting a left-handed fencer, but he was declared 
victor. M. Prevost was then matched against Sig. 
Greco, an Italian army officer, whom he defeated. 
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These contests were the result of differences of 
opinion as to which school, Italian or French, was 
best adapted to dueling. For, as we know, 
French fencing is based upon lightness and 
sleight of hand, while the Italians insist that 
strength and endurance are requisite to dueling. 
There is no doubt that Italians are dangerous an- 
tagonists to meet in duels, for their fencing is wild 
and irregular; their thrusts come at once from all 
directions, heaven and earth. Some years ago, 
when Professor Hartle, the Viennese court fencer, 
came to this country on a tour, giving éxhibitions 
with his Viennese lady fencers, he lectured while 
here. He mentioned that he considered the Ital- 
ians the greatest fencers in the world, and de- 
scribed a grand international tournament that 
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had taken place in Italy, and at which he won 
fifth prize, the four other prizes going to Italians. 
On this he bases his argument that Italians are 
the greatest fencers in the world. But why the 
French did not get one of these prizes is, I think, 
easily explained when it is known that the best 
French swordsman cannot be induced to leave 
Paris, or even to enter a competition. 

In Canada there is much interest manifested in 
fencing ; strange to say, more so among the Eng- 
lish population in Toronto than among the 
French in Montreal, Quebec and other cities. 

The Toronto Fencing Club is the leading or- 
ganization of fencers in Canada. It is composed 
of the best people in Toronto. Some of their 
active members, who would not fare badly in 
meetings with New York fencers, may be men- 
tioned: Ed. Currie, amateur champion of Canada ; 
E. R. Parkhurst, the leading musical critic of 
Canada, ‘an expert swordsman; Bruce Brough, 
James ITay, A. D. Cartwright, and some others. 

Professor EK. J. Chapman, of the Toronto Uni- 
versity, a constant visitor at the club, is probably 
the oldest fencer in America, being past seventy 
years of age, but yet enthusiastic. He is a brother 
of the late Captain G. Chapman, honorable secre- 
tary of the London (England) Fencing Club. 
Mrs. Blackstock, the society leader in Toronto, 
is an enthusiastic swordswoman, and frequently 
has fencing parties at her home, for ladies only. 
Some of the fencing nights at the Toronto Fenc- 
ing Club are interesting affairs, and very exclusive. 

And now, after reading the foregoing, one may 
naturally question, “‘ But of what use is the 
practice of fencing nowadays ?” Well, there are 
various reasons, and the principal one is exercise, 
combined with @ fascinating game that can be 
played at by young and old, weak and strong, 
male and female. 

If you would gain health and keep it, or are 
desirous of cultivating a chivalrous disposition, 
readiness in action, thorough elasticity and free- 
dom of movement, with a perfect command over 
all the muscles of the body, then learn to fence. 
As an exercise, it is on a par with boxing, with 
none of the disadvantages of boxing ; for where 
the latter is liable to cause black eyes, ete., with 
likelihood of a show of bad feeling, the practice 
of fencing will permit of none of that. Any ex- 
hibition of bad feeling is checked quickly, and if, 
even for a moment, one becomes filled with a de- 
sire to annihilate his opponent, it is soon found 
that the one possessing the greatest skill and cool- 
ness will be the better off, which causes the other 
to regain his calmness and to work scientific- 
ally. Anybody can learn to fence, and to fence 
well, provided he or she is willing to give it the 
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time and study necessary to become proficient. 
There is all the difference in the world amongst 
instructors ; many of thei are simply practical 
fencers, and have no theory at all, while others 
have elaborate theories, which they themselves 
never try to put into practice, because they can- 
not, but which they try to teach to others. The 
best instructor—and he is a rara avis—is the one 
who, while teaching you the mechanical move- 
ments the sword goes throngh in the attempt to 
“touch without being touched,” appeals to your 
intelligence. There must be a system ; the train- 
ing must be interesting and progressive, not arbi- 
trary or dogmatic. Every person is built dif- 
ferently, and it is the duty of an instructor to 
strengthen the weak parts and bring out the strong 
parts ; the brain must be the motive power, and 
every muscle must be trained and ready to obey 
the slightest command, quick as a flash. Women 
practice fencing too little ; in fact, most of them 
have not the slightest idea of what fencing as an 
exercise really is. 

At the American Academy of Dramatic Arts, 
which is a training school for young actors and 
actresses, it was my pleasant duty last winter to 
teach fencing, which forms the beginning of 
their studies. This is done to ease up all the 
muscles of the body, and make them pliant and 
strong and graceful, and give the body that ap- 
pearance of easy, conscious self-control which is 
so necessary to the actor or actress. Here were 
many ladies who had passed much time in edu- 
cating themselves physically ; some could execute 
many different dances, some had had a good 
gymnastic training, and others had played tennis, 
etc. ; but when beginning to fence (an exercise 
that is ald grace) there was something wrong. It 
was simply this: they had never applied ali the 
muscles of the body simeuléaneously—they were 
developed only in parts. 

A great drawback for women is the fashion in 
dress. The wearing of the corset has made that 
part of the woman’s body from the hips up to the 
chest inert and dull. 

Dancing develops the legs; dumbbells, the arms 
and part of chest; but fencing requires the use of 
every muscle of the body, to work in perfect har- 
mony. The corset should never be worn during 
exercise of any sort, for it has been shown by a 
distinguished specialist that it adds from fif- 
teen to eighteen beats to the heart per minute 
during exercise; so we can readily understand 
that this is too much wear and tear upon that 
much-abused organ. Now, I should like very 
much to write down a series of studies for my 
readers to learn from, but this I hold to be next 
to impossible. <A treatise would only be valuable 
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pair of foils with 
a No. 5 Klingen- 
thal blade, a mask 
closely woven, to 
prevent accidents, 
and a fencing 
jacket buttoning 
on the left side. 
This should be 
made of tough 
canyas or leather ; 
moleskin is a little 
objectionable, but 
serviceable and 
reliable. Fencing 
shoes should be of 
felt when you 
have rubber mat- 
ting on the floor, 
or of rubber 
when fencing on 
boards. 


to an expert pupil, and would be a sort of Chi- It is too bad that the newspapers do not devote 

nese puzzle to a beginner. a little more space in their columns to fencing. 
What is needed most for one desiring to fence In Paris there is published Z’Zscrime Frangaise, 

is to take lessons from a reliable instructor, get a a paper devoted entirely to fencing and fencers. 


CONTEST BETWEEN MESSRS, PINI AND RUE IN LONDON, 


BOYS FENCING CLASS, 


PUNS AND PUNSTERS. 


By A. OAKEY HAL. 


THE word ‘‘ pun” is made in popular estima- 
tion to rhyme oftener with “shun” than with 
“fun,” and everyone knows the saying of Dr. 
Johnson that “the man who would make a pun 
would pick a pocket,” which was the height of 
Rasselasian objurgation. But I am fain to believe 
that the general dislike of the pun and of the 
punster is a species of literary affectation. Verbal 
puns are weak when only verbal, but puns upon 
ideas carrying droll conceits as well as verbal 
alliterations seem acceptable. Their use has been 
known to all eras of literary history. Many of 
them have been preserved in writings. But as 
puns occur most frequently in ephemeral conver- 
sation the best of them have been lost ; and by 
‘‘best” is meant ‘‘the most outrageous” that 
are really fetched from afar and strike the ear 
like the sudden detonation of a Chinese fire- 
cracker. Puns must have been abundant in Dr. 
Johnson’s time, else why his foregoing objurga- 
tion ? They must have been frequent in the 
time of the poet Pope, else why his couplet, 


—‘* Lead on, my sons, 
Light armed with quips, antitheses and puns”? 


He also used the word in another couplet : 


—‘ Our poets’ work is done 
Alike to them by pathos or by pun.” 


Dryden had written : 


‘“‘The hand and head were never lost of those 
Who deait in doggrel or who punned in prose.” 


Addison did not disdain to use the word. By 
way of an illustration, he ‘wrote: ‘A pun can no 
more be engraved than it can be translated.” 
In the time of the Tatler there must have been a 
great punster by name Sir Tristam, for one of 
the issues of that magazine says: ‘‘ You would 
be a better man if you could pun like Sir Tris- 
tam.” Dr. Johnson, with all his dislike of the 
pun, gave to it ample hospitality in his massive 
dictionary. He says in it: “I know not whence 
this word is to be deduced. To pun is to grind 
or beat with a pestle. Can pun mean an empty 
sound like that of a mortar beaten ?” Next he 
defines the noun pun as ‘an expression where a 
word has at once different meanings.” Our own 
Noah Webster substantially follows this lexicog- 
raphal lead. 

If one is asked who has ever made the cleverest 
pun, the answer would indubitably be, ‘Tom 
Hood,” for it was he who said, ‘‘ Were I to be 


“the word “wit”: 


‘punished’ for every ‘pun I shed,’ how heavy 
would be my punishment !” 

In later days the prize for punning would per- 
haps be awarded to Henry J. Byron, the well- 
known playwright, who gave to the stage so many 
travesties and barlesques, and whose conversation 
at the London Savage Club and on festive occa- 
sions teemed with puns that were of ideas as well 
as of verbiage. Ue in his use of the pun fully 
sustained Noah Webster’s description, ‘‘ An ex- 
pression in which two different applications of 
a word present an odd or ludicrous idea.” But 
Byron’s puns contradicted the remark that Web- 
ster subjoined to his definition, and which appears 
italicized for emphasis in the folio edition of his 
dictionary, ‘‘ A low species of wit.” Now, the fact 
is that the word ‘wit ” is not applicable to a pun. 
Webster’s prior description is more apt when he 
uses the adjectives odd and ludicrous. Webster 
quotes with approbation this from Locke “‘ On the 
Human Understanding,” under the definition of 
“‘ Wit consists in assembling 
and putting together with quickness ideas in which 
can be found resemblance and congruity by which 
to make up pleasant pictures and agreeable vis- 
ions in the fancy.” 

There is a Parliamentary tradition at Westmin- 


. ster that Mr. Gladstone, on the marriage of the 


Princess Louise, perpetrated a pun in an answer 
to a conundrum which he waggishly put. It was, 
‘‘Why is the princess like the heroiné in the 
house that Jack built ? Because she is the maid- 
en all for Lorne.” This is not evidently of a low 
form of wit ; it is masterful, as the Marchioness 
of Lorne and future Duchess of Argyle as. well 
as princess royal would doubtless herself admit. 
As a companion pun to this may come one at- 
tributed to Manager Daly during the run of 
«“Taming of the Shrew” at his theatre. Quoth 
he: “ Why is Petruchio like your own teeth ? 
Because he was accustomed to master Kate.” 
There was an English bishop who was not only 
a punster, but a French scholar, who, on being 
asked one Sunday morning why he slept so late, 
answered: ‘Am I not commanded to keep the 
Sabbath aw lit?” (i.e., holy.) Even Lord Ma- 
caulay was once heard, when his History of Eug- 
land was being written, to assert that Henry 
VIII. was the most successful wooer known to 
history, ‘‘ because he got wives by simply axin’ 
for them.” Horace Greeley was fond of a pun, 
and sometimes made a good one. What better 
than the following ? Some one in his presence, 
speaking of a group of politicians, said of them 
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they had a fever for newspaper notoriety. ‘‘ Ay,” 
coincided the statesman editor, himself having 
been a compositor in setting type, “their fever 
is one of type us.” 

At Tony Puastor’s variety theatre, not long ago, 
while a ballet was progressing, a guest in a box 
said : ‘This dancing is electric.” ‘‘ Certainly,” 
answered another, ‘“‘the whole thing is ‘a leg 
trick.’” The late John Hoey, so long manager 
of the Adams Express Company, was fond of the 
pun involved in the saying, ‘‘ Was not Eve created 
for Adam’s express company ?” The English 
playwright Planché, in his burlesque of ‘ For- 
tunio,” made a notable pun when he caused his 
hero to be lost after dusk in a forest and to say, 
“Tama would-be knight in a wood benighted.” 
So dignified a scholar as the President of Yale 
College, when the professor of mathematics broke 
a plate accidentally at the dinner table, observed : 
“ The professor was probably musing over a sum 
in simple fractions.” In a terrible windstorm, at 
a review in Edinburgh, the reviewing officer, as a 
group of Highland bagpipers marched by, was 
heard to say: ‘‘ How appropriate if the storm 
would moderate! for then gentle Gaels would 
alone blow.” A church deacon with the taste of 
Emerson for pie is taking at supper time large 
pieces of pumpkin pie, when a wag present ex- 
claims: ‘‘ Why not ? is he not a man of piety ?” 
(pie at tea). Hood even peppered his rhymes 
with puns, as witness these verses—which are not 
included in published volumes : 


“ Said Sam unto Bob while at luncheon one day, 
Just as Bob was preparing to carve: 
‘Come, tell me the reason, old fellow, I pray, 
Why the African race cannot starve ?’ 


*Can’t starve!’ echoed Bob, as he made « grimace, 
And then looked up at Sam with a stare. 

Then said Sam: ‘’Tis as plain as the nose on your face ; 
Tis because of the sand which is these.’ 


‘But how came the sandwiches there, Mr. Sam? 
Ah ha! tell me that, muffinhead !’ 

Sam, smiling, replied: ‘Tis the country of Ham, 
Where his children were mustered and bred.’” 


Lord Coleridge is credited with saying of the 
great lawyer and advocate, Sir James Scarlett : 
‘‘Scarlett is so great because scarlet is always 
deeply red.” ‘Naturally, my lady, you wear 
about your neck a boa made of chinchilla becanse 
vou do not wish your chin chilly,” said the mo- 
diste to her customer. ‘That is a large otto- 
man,” said the furniture dealer to his inquiring 
patron, ‘‘for it is large enough to hold a knot o’ 
women.” London Punch remarked, after her 
majesty had knighted a lord mayor: ‘It was 
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enough to give our Queen a nightmare to dream 
of it.” 

As a funeral pageant passed the Union Club 
the late Simeon Draper (a proverbial punster), 
seeing a deputation of postal carriers beside the 
hearse as pallbearers, observed : ‘‘This must be 
the funeral of a postman. They are taking him 
to u cemetery ; but why did they not think of in- 
terring him in a post erypt ?” 

“There were curious periods and intervals in 
the habits of writing that English novelists in- 
dulged in,” said a critical member of the Century 
Club ; “for instance, Samuel Warren wrote ‘ Now 
and Then,’ but Dickens wrote ‘All the Year 
Round,’ while Bulwer composed ‘Night and 
Morning.’” At the door of the London Garrick 
Club a new and young member thus accosted Gil- 
bert, the famous Bab Bualladist and writer of 
libretti for comic opera, while seeing him near 
the portico and mistaking him for the porter: 
‘*Please call me a hansom.” ‘Call you hand- 
some !” exvlaimed Gilbert. ‘I cannot as an ha- 
bitually truthful person.” Upon another occa- 
sion, at the same place, Gilbert declined to take 
a hand at euchre, and added: ‘‘I may as well 
plumply tell you that the only game I love is a 
plump partridge.” ‘Oh, no, that was not the 
first Paris exhibition,” the English traveler re- 
marked to M. Crapaud, who was mentioning the 
Exposition of Napoleon III. ; ‘‘ the first Paris ex- 
hibition occurred at the siege of Troy, when the 
classical dandy bolted with Helen.” The epi- 
curean Sum Ward, who was well acquainted with 
Egyptian lore, used to speak of Maillard’s ice- 
cream establishmeut as the Temple of Isis. ‘he 
Queen has made Jones a C.B. when he is only a 
sponge !” cried a London clubman, in disgust. 
‘* How appropriate !” responded a fellow member. 
“For what better companion of the bath than a 
sponge ?”’ The great restaurant pun lies in the 
snying : ‘‘ Don’t eat that sausage ; it may be dog’s 
meat come from a terrier incognita.” In a hos- 
pital a French patient with his dying breath mur- 
mured to the nurse, ‘J’expire!” and the latter 
declared to the medical attendant afterward that 
“‘her patient’s last act was to call upon Shake- 
speare.” 

In one of his novels Charles Lever makes a char- 
acter exclaim, as he takes snuff: ‘‘ Nor you, nor I, 
nor no one, knows the joy that my nose knows.” 
“Your play in that last game of billiards re- 
minded me of an anchor,” said Smith to Jones. 
‘* How so ?” inquired the other. ‘* Yon only held 
your ground by your flukes.” ‘ Jeremiah was the 
first Prince of Wails” was the pun of a clergy- 
man not long ago. 

The foregoing are fair specimens of the pun 
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proper; I have no patience with the pun im- 
proper. The best of puns must be born of the 
occasion sudden. ‘The more impromptu they are 
the better. The punster who studies or makes 
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mechanism of punning is a bore, and worthy of 
Dr. Johnson’s objurgation ; but if he flashes his 
pun, then his verbal pyrotechnics will explode 
with éelat. 


AFTER MANY DAYS. 


By Nora MARBLE, 


From the luxurious rooms of the Union League 
Club Roy Hamilton stepped out into the keen 
wintry air. Abstractedly he at length turned into 
Broadway, brilliant with lights and thronged with 
shoppers. 

«’There’s no child of mine,” he thought, bit- 
terly, ‘‘to be made happy with gifts on the mor- 
row.” And so he sauntered on, regardless of the 
cold or the people about him. 

“«The Christmas-eve Féte of the Fairies.” "Iwas 
the billboard in front of one of the theatres which 
attracted his attention. Ile smiled cynically as he 
entered. 

«‘ Anything to divert my thoughts,” was his in- 
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ward comment as he seated himself in one of the 
boxes —‘‘ anything.” 

“Can a life hide itself ?’? The subject under 
discussion at the club pursued him even here. 
“«“The crime or weakness,” had observed one of 
the members, “‘ becomes a part of the individual 
consciousness; it cannot be forgotten or out- 
grown. It follows a life through all experiences, 
pressing toward the light with an irresistible 
power.” 

“«« Pressing toward the light’!” <A slight smile 
curved his lip. How little they knew! Why, it 
was cight years now, and 
“Poor little creature!” observed a lady near 

him, her gaze fixed upon one of the dancers. 
“Unhappy little fay !” 

His gaze followed hers as down the 
mimic-forest aisles danced the Fairy Queen 
and herelfin court, clad in tunics so airy 
and scant that even the footlights stared. 

** Be gay, be gay!” sang the fairies and 
fays ; but no smile curved the childish lips 
of one of the fays, no joyous light filled 
the darkly shadowed eyes; pale and pinch- 
ed were the features, yet delicately cut asa 
cameo. 

As Roy looked, the fay’s eyes were for 
one instant raised to his—great sad eyes 
filled with a strangely wistful light, and 
then on she was whirled amid the dancers. 

Those eyes ! 

Stunned and bewildered, Roy Hamilton 
searched the faces of the fairies ; would he, 
ere the play was done, meet those wistful 
eyes again—but in a woman’s face, seamed 
now by sin and sorrow? No! for down 
from the arch where the Muses sat rolled 

the curtain, and home went the fairies and 
fays, through dark 
and crooked streets, to 
alleywaysand byways ; 
to climb with weary 
feet the steep tenc- 
ment stairs; fireless 
—perhaps supperless. 
Alas, poor little fays ! 
alas, poor fagged-out 
fairies ! 

«<The . bells, mad- 
am,” said the wistful- 
eyed fay to the char- 
woman, as they went 
out into the night— 
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“the bells ring out the chimes as though they 
were glad.” 

‘©And why shouldn’t they ?” answered the 
woman, weary with the day’s toil; ‘‘it’s seldom 
they use their tongues, I’m sure.” 

The child was silent for awhile, and then, tim- 
idly, ‘I wonder,” she said—‘‘I wonder if the 
bells rang out in Bethlehem the night our Saviour 
was born !” 

The woman made no reply. 

“Tis a beautiful story,” went on the little 
one —‘‘a beantiful, beautiful story.” 

“© Yes ?” queried the woman, absently. 

‘‘ Yes, madam, beantiful. It was so good of 
the Lord to send men with rich gifts for the poor 
little Child born in a manger—rich gifts, you 
know.” Then, after a pause, thoughtfully, “The 
Lord didn’t wait for the Babe to hang up His 
stocking, did He ?” 

The woman smiled. 

‘‘T never hang up mine, either,” mournfully— 
* never.” 

«© And why ?” 

“‘They’re always full of holes, and mamma, 
you know, is too tired, when she gets home, to 
mend them.” 

“‘ You are shivering,” presently said the woman. 
«* Are you cold ?” 

“Yes, very,” was the patient answer. 
is one thing I don’t seem to get used to. 
ways cold.” 

«*And hungry, too, I warrant,” thought the 
woman, swallowing painfully. 

“‘ But He suffered, you know, madam,” pursued 
the child, ‘‘till He died, and that ”— tremulously 
-—*‘ helps mamma and me to bear it, I think.” 

They walked on in silence after that, and pres- 
ently turned into the hallway of a tenement house, 
upon the third landing of which the woman 
paused. 

*¢Thank you, madam,” said the child, as was 
her custom before climbing to the top story ; ‘‘ and 
I wish you a very merry Christmas !” 

‘«‘The same to you, dearie,” responded the 
woman, knowing only too well how empty was the 
phrase, ‘‘the same to you,” and stooping with 
unwonted gentleness to kiss the pallid lips. 

** Dearie,” mused the child, as she opened the 
door of their room ; ‘‘dearie! That’s one Chris- 
mas gift for me. Mamma!” she whispered, as 
the fitful rays of a candle threw ghostly shadows 
about the room ; “‘ mamma, ’tis I—Mignon.” 

No movement, no response. 

With a nameless fear at her heart the child 
advanced toward the bed. 

«* Mamma !” 

The candle at that instant leaped into sudden 
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flame ; brightly the rays flashed across the bed— 
flashed, flickered, and, its mission done, went out. 

The bed was empty. 

Too weary to speculate upon her mother’s ab- 
sence, she crept into bed, and ere the last notes 
of the Christmas chimes had died upon the mid- 
night air the poor shivering little fay had drifted 
to the fairyland of dreams. 

* * * * * * 

As for Roy Hamilton, the memories aroused 
by those wistful eyes drove peace from his pillow. 
He was again at the Kursaal, Homburg, staking 
and winning his napoleons with a sang-froid 
worthy of a prince. The long table, the rattle 
of coin, the hoarse cry of the dealer, Russian 
princesses, countesses, singers, roués, gamblers ! 

The dealer’s monotonous croak, periodically 
heard like a sad refrain, was in his ears. 

‘* Faites vos jeux, messieurs !” A pause. ‘Le 
jeu est fait.” .... ‘Rien ne va plus!” Si- 
lence ; then the cry of the croupier, ‘‘ La! Rouge 
gagne et couleur !” 

And again he heard the words repeated in the 
clear, vibrant tones of a woman; saw the long, 
lithe fingers close nervously about the gold she 
had won; saw the triumphant smile; felt, in- 
deed, something of the repugnance he had felt 
that night as he looked upon the flushed face of 
the fair gambler. 

“‘T always bet on the red,” she said to a seedy 
individual behind her; ‘‘’tis my favorite color, 
you know.” 

He mumbled something about hearts or dia- 
monds. 

« Both,” was her answer, with a slight shrug. 
One is worthless without the other. The game 
couldn’t be played at all.” 

At this speech Roy Hamilton laughed. 

“‘She’s honest,” he thought, admiring the 
clearly cut features, abundant dark hair and 
dimpled shoulders of the speaker. 

At his low laugh she turned and gazed full 
upon him. Such eyes! large, dark, brilliant, but 
withal so sad in expression that his own grew 
humid with sympathy. It was hard to reconcile 
that face, those eyes, with the greedy clutch of 
the white fingers, the triumphant smile as her 
card proved again and again the winner. 

‘‘Five times has the red turned,” warned her 
companion. ‘‘ Mignon, beware !” 

“‘Prophet of evil,” said she, at the next cry of 
the croupier, ‘the black does indeed win; but 
see, I double on the red !” 

“Noir !” 

Again and again did the black win, the girl all 
the while doubling on the red. 

At last she burst into tears. 
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“‘Take me home,” she sobbed, ‘uncle, for all 
my earnings are gone !” 

Carelessly, as though offering bonbons to a 
child, Roy Hamilton pushed a number of na- 
poleons toward her. 

“My winnings,” in explanation. ‘ They may 
serve to amuse mademoiselle, and bring back her 
napoleons.” 

“< Merci, monsieur !” 
—mais i 

«<But me no ‘ buts,’” said he, in her own lan- 
guage ; ‘‘only give me the pleasure of seeing you 
play again.” 

He had his reward, if reward he sought ; some- 
thing more than an idle glance from those haunt- 
ing eyes, a smile of almost childish pleasure ; and 
she turned to the game again. 

“<«Tet the mademoiselle amuse herself.’ ” 
Through it all she remembered those words. 
Amuse herself! she, the concert-hall singer, whose 
lost earnings he had heard her bewail ! rare deli- 
cacy, courtesy so sweet ; they half won the heart 
of the player. : 

«‘ Rouge gagne et coulenr !” Again and again 
did the red win ; but no flnsh dyed her cheek, no 
exultation was expressed at the gold before her. 
That only was needed. to deepen the impression 
which those wistful eyes had made upon the sen- 
sitive heart of Roy Hamilton, and so—well—be- 
fore many days the concert hall saw its favorite 
singer no more, and 
at the Kursaal Mi- 
gnon no longer went 
to bet on the rouge. 

A year of happiness 
—and then He 
covered his face to- 
night with his hands, 
in an effort to shut 
out the picture which 
memory drew. That 
fair face scornfully 
turned from his; her 
firmly closed lips from 
which came neither 
denials nor petitions ; 
a proud silence which 
all his accusations 
could not break. And 
thus he had left her 
eight years ago, in 
far-off Homburg, with 
rage in his_ heart, 
torn with cruel sus- 
picions, seeking to 
forget her and the 
past. 


stammered the girl, ‘‘ mais 
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And he had, in a measure, succeeded, when lo! 
to-night, a wistful-eyed fay had turned the leaf 
again. An anguish of passionate pity swept over 
him—pity which led to doubt ; a doubt that be- 
fore morning had merged into the keenest re- 
morse ; and go, ere the day came, coldly looking 
like a dead face out of the sky, Roy Hamilton 
had decided to sail for Homburg. 

“But that fay !” he thought. ‘I feel as though 
I must see her again.” And so that night found 
him once more at the theatre. 

“Be gay, be gay !” sang the fairies and fays as 
they danced down the mimic-forest aisles, but no 
wistful-eyed fay as on the previous evening danced 
with them. 

‘I must see her,” resolved Roy Hamilton, with- 
out questioning why ; and so, before the play was 
done, he sought the stage entrance. 

‘‘Tt’s Mignon, the foreign singer’s child, the 
gentleman wants,” volunteered the charwoman. 

“¢ Mignon!” Roy Hamilton’s heart swelled with 
tenderness. 

“Yes, sir,” preparing to. depart with him; 
“the poor little thing is down with the fever.” 

** And the mother ?” 

‘¢ Was found last night on the steps of the New 
York Hospital. She’s been ailin’ for a long time. 
A sorry Christmas, sir, it was for them.” 

Roy Hamilton groaned as he followed the wom- 
an up the steep tenement stairs on Avenue A. 

: “ Mignon !” 

Slowly the eyelids 
unclosed, half dream- 
ily the dark eyes gazed 
into his. 

“See!” she said, 
groping about her 
neck for a locket— 
‘*see, papa, your pict- 
ure, and mamma’s 
and mine!” and then 
the heavy lids closed 
again, but not for- 
ever, for when they 
next opened it was in 
an atmosphere of love 
and warmth and 
beauty. 

A few hours there- 
after saw Roy Hamil- 
ton beside a cot in the 
New York Hospital. 

‘*We thought her 
dying to-day,” whis- 
pered one of the 
nurses. ‘‘’Tis remark- 
able how she lingers.” 
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“© Mignon !” 

The flickering candle of life at that loved voice 
leaped into flame again. 

** Roy !” 

Gone now the stubborn pride which had sent 
him from her, the unforgiving spirit that had 
brought her years of pain and sorrow—and sor- 
row, alas! to that little one of whose existence 
she had kept him in ignorance. ‘T’oo late did he 
know the constancy of this heart which his un- 
founded suspicions had broken ; but not too late 
to repair, for her own and the child’s sake, a 
wrong more grievous and fatal. 
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Flickering now the candle in the socket, when 
through the hushed room stole the solemn words 
of the marriage service, faint responses from the 
dying woman, a smile of unutterable joy, a long 
silence. 

“‘Mignon !” Once again did that loved voice 
bring the wandering spirit back. 

“Merci, monsieur!” with the same look of 
gratitude she had bestowed upon him at the gam- 
ing table that night at the Kursaal, a groping as 
if for something before her, a sigh, and then, 
“Put out the lights,” she said, faintly—** put out 
the lights, for—le jeu est fait.” 
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Amonc the pictures in Warren’s Geography, to 
which I fear I gave more heed than the text, I 
particularly remember the one of rice sowing. A 
negro, clad in the scantiest of raiment, poled a 
flatboat over a large expanse of water, while six 
other negroes, also rather deficient as to clothes, 
were casting the seed upon its surface. A white 
man with a huge whip sat in the stern of the 
craft, and an alligator calmly surveyed this pas- 
toral scene from the bank. 

Accordingly, when we finally decided to try rice 
planting in Louisiana, I was somewhat surprised at 
Jack’s preparations. Circulars of plows, harrows, 
harvesters and engines littered the house, but 
these seemed singularly unfitted to the culture of 
rice as Warren illustrated it. 

I reflected that Jack must have missed the 
picture, and bade him a hopeful good-by, for it 
was settled that, for the first year, he should try 
the experiment alone. When he came back in 
July, well browned by the Southern sun, and said 
his rice was nicely flooded, I was not surprised. 


My picture had not suggested anything else as at 
all probable in connection with rice. 

On a clear, crystalline day of the following 
April I saw my goods and chattels piled on the 
back galerie of a ’Cadian house, and the next 
morning Jack took me out to see our rice flat. 

I had left snow behind me in the North, but 
here the prairie stretched, green and blossom- 
starred, under a sky as softly biue as that of Italy. 
Miles and miles it stretched, seeming to fade into 
the shimmering horizon, except for a faint line 
of darker green marking the timber where some 
bayou wound its lazy way to the Gulf. 

Roads, originally *Cadian bridle paths, wound 
in every direction over the soft green turf. We 
passed droves of the miserable, scraggy wild 
cattle. Young calves were numerous, and it was 
a pretty sight to sce the maternal solicitude with 
which our approach was watched. 

We met many ’Cadians galloping across the 
prairie on their wretched little ponies, and from 
each invariably received a polite ‘ Bo’ jour.” 
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“‘ Look,” said Jack, suddenly ; ‘‘there’s a reg- 
ular ’Cadian outfit.” 

I looked, and realized I was in Mr. Cable’s 
country. <A high, unpainted, springless, two- 
wheeled cart was coming toward us, drawn by two 
scrawny ponies, assisted by two equally meagre 
oxen. The harness was of strips of rawhide and 
ropes. The oxen were guided by ropes tied to 
holes in their horns. Inside the cart were placed 
homemade chairs with rawhide bottoms, as many 
as it would hold; but even then it was not equal 
to the family needs, for two horsemen rode along- 
side. The women’s faces were hidden by the uni- 
versal sunbonnet, but the men looked at us ont 
of frank, kindly eyes, and raised their broad- 
brimmed hats politely. 

“‘There’s not a thing about the whole ontfit 
that’s not homemade except the wheels to the 
cart,” said Jack. 

“‘And the atrocions calico of the women’s 
dresses,” I added, feeling personally aggrieved at 
the absence of the homespun Mr. Cable had led 
me to expect.” 

“©The ‘ Boston store’ has knocked out the 
homespun,” said Jack. ‘But over on the Qué 
Tortue they wear it, and make it, too.” 

A short ride brought us to the timber which 
borders every bayou and bounds the horizon in 
every direction. We crossed a very high, long 
bridge over a very low and sluggish stream. 

**T don’t see the need of so much bridge for so 
little water,” I remarked. 

«¢ Wait till the rains come,” 
said Jack, ‘‘and you'll see 
Plaquemine Brulée boom. 
There’s my ditch,” and he 
pointed out a dry channel 
about six feet wide. ‘And 
there,” he proudly announc- 
ed, as we emerged from the 
timber on the other side of 
the bayou, “is our west rice 
flat.” 

There it lay, six hundred 
acres of perfectly flat prairie 
land. Men were at work in 
every direction plowing, har- 
rowing and sowing. It might 
have been a Northern wheat- 
field, except for the intersect- 
ing levees. 

«<But where,” I cried, “are 
the boats and the water ?” 

Jack stared. ‘* We won’t 
begin flooding for two months. 
But boats ?” He paused in 
bewilderment. 
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““You surely must remember the picture ?” I 
said, in desperation. ‘hey were sowing the 
rice from boats.” 

When Jack had sufficiently recovered from his 
unseemly mirth he explained to me that, pleas- 
ing as that method of rice culture might be, 
artistically considered, ‘ it wouldn’t round up 
twenty barrels to the acre.” =, 

So, after a brief struggle, I gave up my pict- 
ure, boats, alligators and all, and turned my at- 
tention to the more prosaic—and lucrative—de- 
tails of upland rice culture. 

Southwestern Louisiana consists for the most 
part of level prairies, intersected by a network of 
bayous, and treeless except for the ever-present 
timber along the bayous. 

‘en years ago, except a few old French towns, 
this whole territory was in the sole possession of 
the ’Cadians, who herded and grazed immense 
numbers of cattle and ponies. 

A part of the land they held by virtue of old 
Spanish or French grants, and to much more they 
had no claim whatever. 

But what mattered ownership to them ? 

The prairie grasses grew as rankly on Uncle 
Sam’s arpents as on theirs. The hated wire 


fence, which every ‘Cadian implicitly believes to 
be the invention of the devil, had not yet set 
bounds and limits to free pasturage. 

It was a simple, pastoral, un-American life they 
led, untroubled by dreams of the changes to be 
wrought in a decade. 
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Then, as now, rice was almost the only crop. 
It was sown in some spot where the natural over- 
flow of a bayou would water it. Depending upon 
a chance supply of water, and poorly put in, it 
is little wonder that the yield was small and of 
inferior quality. But as it was intended solely 
for home consumption, these were not matters of 
serious solicitude. 

In one direction only were ’Cadian methods 
more thorough than American. If the yield was 
small, none was wasted in gathering, for the men 
cut the grain with sickles, and the women gleaned 
after them the scattered stalks. 

Milling, too, was a primitive process. A sec- 
tion of a hollow gum tree was set on the back 
galerie, and over its edge the rice stalks were 
beaten, the grains falling into the hollow. Near 
by a section of an oak was hollowed out into a 
great mortar, in which the mother and daughters 
beat the grain, to remove the hull. 
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I went, the other day, to see the reapers started 
at the Reservoir Farm. Eighteen hundred acres, 
in one vast stretch of billowing, golden grain, 
waited for the thirteen reapers with din and 
clatter to lay it low. The nucleus of this farm 
is an old ’Cadian rice flat of five or six acres, and 
over against the modern picture, filled with noise 
and bustle, I fancied the idyllic, vanished one, 
where youths and maidens came out in the won- 
derful September dawns, and over their work 
sang the same chansons their fathers had sung in 
the ‘* béautiful Valley of Gran’ Pré.” 

Irrigation is the fairy wand that has, with 
magical swiftness, converted thousands of acres of 
virgin prairie into fertile rice flats. Hence the 
water supply is a question of paramount impor- 
tance in upland rice culture. 

There are two sources of this supply, the bayous 
and reservoirs. In a bayou rice flat the pumping 
engine is situated near the edge of the bayou, and 
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a ditch is dug to convey the water to the pump. 
Save in exceptionally favorable locations a high- 
lift pump is required, for the water must be lifted 
high enough to send it through the ditches to the 
highest and farthest corner of the flat. Twenty 
feet is perhaps the average lift required. The 
water is discharged from the pump into a trough, 
raised on trestlework, which carries it out of the 
narrow timber belt and empties it into the main 
canal. The canal lies between the twin “ levees,’ 
and its location is one of the nice questions upon 
which depends the ease or difficulty with which 
the flat can be flooded. 

An expert surveyor goes over the whole flat 
with a spirit level, and a chart is made giving the 
elevation by inches. Over this chart much care- 
ful study can be profitably done, but “after all,” 
as Jack says, “‘you can’t tell just where the 
water’s going till it goes.” 

The average rainfall of Southwestern Louisiana 


is sixty inches per annum. The soil is a white 
clay that holds water like a cup. 

These two facts make irrigation possible. The 
first assures an abundance of water. As a result 
of the second, when once a rice flat is flooded, 
and well leveed, there is little waste of water 
except by evaporation. This quality of the soil 
also makes possible the development of rice flats 
which lie back from the bayous. To understand 
how this may be done one only needs to witness 
one of the heavy rains which are of frequent oc- 
currence. After such a rain the country is flooded 
in every direction, for very little of the water can 
soak into the ground. Shallow pools of water 
gleam everywhere among the prairie grasses, but 
only for a few hours. There is a slight but uni- 
versal slope toward the Gulf, and in an incredi- 
bly short space of time the water finds its way 
to the bayous through a network of gullies, 
or ‘‘draws.” I have seen the dust fly twelve 
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hours after the whole country seemed inun- 
dated. Wherever a slight natural depression 
forms a reservoir, there a rice flat is possible. 

At the Reservoir Farm the reservoir, originally 
about three acres in extent, has, by damming and 
levee-ing, been made to cover forty acres, and, 
once filled, holds enough to make the crop over 
the entire farm. The reservoir is fed by a nat- 
ural system of ‘‘ draws,” which extends up coun- 
try ten miles, and another system discharges its 
waters into Bayou Plaquemine Brulée, where they 
are let off after flooding. The large rainfall 
makes a rice flat of this description as certain of 
irrigation as one on the bayous. 

July Ist, 1890, there was not a drop of water 
in the reservoir. There lay the eighteen hundred 
acres seamed and cracked in every direction by 
the drought, scarcely covered with a growth of 


“shabby” rice. The firm, well-built levees that 
encircled every cut seemed a mockery. 

July 2d, 3d, 4th and 5th came a rain that 
flooded the farm, filled the reservoir, and fully 
demonstrated the need of a long bridge over 
Bayou Plaquemine Brulée. 

Boxes are sometimes built into the levees form- 
ing the bank of the reservoir, to let the water 
into the canal, but it is deemed safer to lift it 
over the bank, into the canal, with a low-lift 
pump. With the water in the canal, the man- 
ner of flooding is the same as on a bayon flat. 

In February, unless it is too rainy, the plows 
are started, followed by the harrows. 

It is a curious fact that, although rice grows so 
luxuriantly here, the seed deteriorates. Particu- 
larly is this true of the self-sown rice, which, 
sprouting and growing to maturity among the 
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crop, produces that béte noire of the planter, 
“‘red rice,” a very little of which materially af- 
fects prices. 

Thorough cultivation, after the self-sown rice 
is up, and before sowing, is the effectual and only 
remedy for red rice. 

“*’Pears like Mr. Jack ‘low he gwine hab a 
flowah gahden out’n dis yere rice flat!” sighed 
black André, dejectedly, when Jack ordered ad- 
ditional harrowing. 

The seed is sown by broadcast seeders attached 
to the back of a two-wheeled cart. An endless 
chain connects with the wheel, the revolution of 
which furnishes the motive power for the seeder. 

It may be possible successfully to operate one 
of these machines without a little darky perched 
alongside to admonish the driver when the seeder 


needs refilling, but it would be an untried ex- 
periment. 

““ Why do you plow in that shiftless fashion ?” 
I asked, when I saw about three inches of soil 
turned over by the plowmen. 

“Oh, yes! you Northerners know all abont 
plowing,” replied Jack, calmly. ‘‘ Brown came 
down here and said he’d show us how to plow— 
put his share down nine inches, and, when he 
came to harvest, a brace of elephants couldn’t 
have dragged a machine through the mud—had 
to hire a lot of ’Cadians to cut it with sickles. 
Besides,” with great dignity, “‘I don’t call that 
shiftless plowing. It takes a good plowman to 
plow only three inches deep, and make it look 
like this.” 

The ’Cadians conducted their haphazard farm- 
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ing with a pair of lean oxen, but, except for 
work on the levees, mules are used on a rice 
farm. 

‘Jack, what is a ‘sugar mule’ ?” I asked 
one day. 

“A sugar mule,” Jack replied, ‘is one 
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whose unvarying sweetness 
of disposition makes any 
other name incongruous.” 

« Are yours sugar mules ?” 
I asked, suspiciously. 

‘“No,” with emphasis ; 
“‘mine are mostly what An- 
dré calls ‘a sho’ nuff limb of 
Satan.’ ” 

« But,” I persisted, ‘* your 
overseer told me the other 
day, ‘Mr. Jack’s bound to 
f succeed, workin’ rice Jand 
with sugar mules ace 
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But Jack had vanished. I have since discovered 
that the market classification, ‘‘sugar mules,” 
“rice mules” and ‘cotton mules,” is based upon 
their ability to work the lands in question, rather 
than upon eccentricities of disposition. 

The rice should all be in by the Ist of June, 
although a good crop is often made from rice 
sown a month later. 

By this time the levees ought to be in good con- 
dition around the first-sown cuts, for if one can 
“hold up” a good rain much pumping is saved. 

For levee-ing, seven or eight pairs of oxen are 
hitched to the immense grading plow. A wing, 
or extension, of the mold board five feet in length 
turns up the great furrows which by skillful man- 
agement soon form the levee. One man gives his 
undivided attention to the plow, and two others, 
with long-lashed whips and unstinted profanity, 
keep the oxen up to their work. The levee is 
finished with shovels, and, if it cannot be allowed 
time to settle before flooding, a mule is driven 
back and forth on top to make it firm and solid. 

“‘ How do you know when to flood the rice ?” I 
asked. 

‘«* By the looks of it,” Jack replied, instruct- 
ively. 

The overseer was scarcely more definite. 

“Well, you see, ma’am, we ’low to flood rice 
when it looks that-a-way. When it begins to look 
shabby and peaked we aim to give it water.” 

By the middle of June one can usually hear the 
beat of the engine, and see its puff of smoke, in 
every direction. 

‘«There’s the old snag that marks low water in 
Plaquemine Brulée,” said Jack, one day, as we 
rode over the long bridge. 

There had been no rain for weeks, and the 
ceaseless drain of the many pumps was beginning 
to tell upon the water of the bayou. 

When we crossed it again, the next day, a rain 
up country had flushed the banks and changed 
the stagnant stream into an angry swirl of waters. 

We went ont at dawn one morning to see them 
start the water out of the great reservoir. 

The pump was throwing a stream twelve inches 
in diameter into the empty canal; but so cracked 
and dry was the channel that for the first half- 
day it did scarcely more than cover the bottom. 
By the next day, however, we found it a swiftly 
running stream. 

“T’m proud to see the water climbing the hill 
by the big barn,” said the overseer, coming up on 
his pony. 

I looked over those acres of sprouting green, 
that, to my eyes, seemed to stretch away to the 
horizon a perfect level. 

‘©The hill ?” I exclaimed. 
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«Six inches make a big hill in a rice flat,” 
said Jack. ‘‘If you’d seen us trying to put water 
there last year you’d have called it a mountain. 
But ”—to the overseer —‘‘ that eight inches we 
raised the twin levees will put water over every 
inch of it, and that circular levee will hold it up.” 

‘‘Come,” said Jack, one morning, ‘I’ll show 
you the nearest approach to your antiquated old 
picture you’re likely to see.” 

We drove on top of a levee, between waving seas 
of rice, to where several open spaces of water 
showed where the seed had failed to germinate. 

We found André poling a rudely made raft, 
while another darky sowed broadcast the seed, 
previously sprouted in a barrel of water. The 
seed sank at once to the bottom, and-a week later 
was pushing its green spears above the surface. 

‘It’s not at all like my picture,” I said, as we 
turned homeward. 

““No; André has on a decent amount of cloth- 
ing, and there’s no alligator,” Jack replied, se- 
verely. 

It is wonderful to watch the growth of the rice 
after flooding. With water at its roots and trop- 
ical sunshine above, it grows with a rank luxuri- 
ance that soon changes the whole flat into a sheet 
of emerald green. , 

When the rice is satisfactorily flooded the one 
absorbing desire is to ‘‘ hold up” the water, and 


‘to this end the levees are given constant atten- 


tion. Crawfish often burrow in a levee, starting 
a tiny break that, if unwatched, might do untold 
damage.’ 

“Tm glad to see those cranes coming,” said 
Jack, as we watched the flight of a flock of the 
snow-white birds high overhead. 

«They are beautiful,” I replied, as they flut- 
tered softly down over the green stretches of rice. 

««T dare say,” said Jack ; ‘and they'll eat a few 
thousand of those miserable crawfish that are 
playing the mischief with my levees.” 

The cranes came by millions, and whitened 
every rice flat. ‘The frogs came, too, in numbers 
that recalled the Egyptian plague, and added 
their croaking to the night chorus of the crick- 
ets and katydids. 

The farmer’s rule, “‘ Rest when it rains,” is 
not in force on a rice flat. With the beginning 
of the downpour business begins, even though 
it be a midnight of inky blackness. Every foot 
of doubtful levee must be visited, and often the 
whole working force must turn out with shovels 
to stop an incipient break. If the rain continues 
for days, as it often does, a regular patrol of the 
levees becomes necessary. During the continued 
rains of the past summer I knew the overseer to 
stay at a bad break in the reservoir levce from 
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midnight till the following nightfall, while re- 
lays of negroes, in the water to their waists, 
worked like beavers to repair the damage. 

“Look !” I cried, as we rode toward the rice 
flat one clear, hot morning. ‘‘ The water is ont 
over the road !” 

But Jack was singularly undisturbed by the 
water, that apparently gleamed and shimmered 
before us. 

“Tt’s a mirage!” he exclaimed ; ‘‘and it sent 
my heart into my mouth times enough before I 
found it out.” 

We saw the phenomenon ofien afterward, but 
it always brought to me a curious sense of being 
in a far, strange land. 


““DRAWIN’ IN DE CRAP,” 


The rule for turning the water off is more def- 
inite than for turning it on. 

When the weight of the grain begins to turn 
the heads downward the levees are cut and the 
water seeks its belated way to the bayous. 

A rice flat from which the water has just been 
let off is far from being an attractive spot, for the 
frogs and crawfish are left to perish in countless 
numbers. The white cranes leave in disgust, and 
their place is taken by unclean hovering flocks of 
buzzards. 

Tn about two weeks, with good drying weather, 
the grain and ground are in proper condition for 
harvesting to begin. 

Harvesting and threshing are done with ma- 
chinery which does not differ from that used for 
wheat. 
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Very few planters have facilities for storing 
rice, hence during the threshing season, which 
often lasts till Christmas, processions of teams 
from every direction bring the rough (unhulled) 
rice to the railroad. 

It is shipped to the commission merchants in 
‘the city, who sell it to the millers, who place the 
cleaned product on the market. _ 

In this procession are all sorts and conditions 
of men—and of beasts. 

From the large farms come wagons piled high 
with well-filled sacks, and drawn by ‘sugar ” 
mules, 

The ’Cadian, who has made a few sacks on an 
overflowed cove of some remote bayou, brings 


them in his creaking, homemade cart, riding the 
unmated beast of his three-ox team. 

The colored brother drives four meagre ponies 
before an old rattletrap which threatens instant 
collapse. He may have only a few sacks of shabby 
rice, but is invariably accompanied by his entire 
family, who feel all the unwonted importance of 
‘‘yidin’ in on de crap.” 

The small farmer utilizes his levee-ing cattle, 
and the renter anything and everything that can 
be harnessed. 

The development of upland rice culture on the 
hitherto uncultivated prairies of Southwestern 
Louisiana has been phenomenally rapid and suc- 
cessful. Five parishes, Cameron, Calcasieu, Ver- 
milion, St. Landry and Acadia, are rapidly be- 
coming one immense rice flat, and already supply 
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more rice than all the rest of the United States 
together. 

Two facts will sufficiently indicate the propor- 
tions of this comparatively new industry. 

Six years ago the town of Crowley, in Acadia, 
had no existence. In 1891 more rice was shipped 
from it than from any other point in the United 
States. It doubled its shipments in 1892. 

By the 1st of January, 1893, Lake Charles, in 
Caleasieu, had in operation a mill capable of 
cleaning and putting on the market one hundred 
barrels of cleaned rice every hour. Natural con- 
ditions of soil and climate have had much to do 
with this wonderful development ; but much 
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more is due to the coming of men from the North 
and West, who have brought with them improved 
machinery and methods of culture—and an un- 
limited fund of push, energy and persistence. 

These last are infections qualities, and there 
are many rice flats owned and managed by South- 
erners with unexcclled thrift and thoroughness. 

Sectional jealonsies and prejudices are power- 
less before a new generation, who, with mutual in- 
terest and neighborly good will, have wrought to- 
gether. 

And this, after all, and not miles of levees or 
throb of untiring machinery, is the measure of 
our success. 


AN EXPERIMENT. 


By VirGinita R, Coxe, 


Parr I. 


“‘ConFouND this pain in my side! Will I 
ever get well again ? Seven days of torture and 
discomfort, and this bed gets harder every night ! 
What in the dence is the matter with that doc- 
tor, that he can’t cure me? Experimenting on 
me, I know! Well, who's there 2?) What in thun- 
der are you knocking there for, when everyone 
knows I am helpless and can’t open the door ? 
Oh, that you, doctor ? “Pon my word, I thonght 
it was old Betty; she generally pounds a half- 
hour before she comes in—old fool! Oh, this 
pain in my side is getting worse, and my head 
roars like a printing press! Can’t you do some- 
thing for me? Tell you the truth, doctor—I’m 
too sick to be polite—your medicine is not doing 
me a blamed bit of good. ‘There !” 

““Now, my dear Mr. Mather,” begins the doc- 
tor, rubbing his hands together as though some 
soothing ointment lay in the palms, ‘‘I have 
come to have a little talk with you—a plain talk, 
my dear sir; and I hope I may succeed in im- 
pressing you with the wisdom of my—er—opin- 
ion. My dear sir, you do not get better, you will 
not get better, because you have not the proper 
attention. My—er—skill is unavailing when I 
have no one to co-operate with me in my treat- 
ment. What you need in this house is a—er— 
woman.” 

“A what?” exclaims the invalid, half rising in 
his bed and sending a tigerish glare into the doc- 
tor’s eyes. ‘* What is that you say ?” 

“«My dear sir, do not excite yourself ; I meant 
no harm. What I mean to convey is that you 
need a wife. You are uncomfortable, neglected, 
despondenté and lonely ; I see of no better way to 


remedy your discomfort than by advising you to 
take unto yourself a wife.” 

“‘A wife! me with a wife! What in thunder 
would I do with a wife ? I've lived all these 
years without one; I reckon I can finish my life 
the same way.” 

“Yes; but, my dear fellow, I am in earnest ; 
you will naturally reject the idea at first, but you 
must think it over and consent. You have been 
sick seven days now, and I have done my best ; 
but what is a man to do when he has no one to 
help him ? A mustard foot bath the first night 
of your illness would have checked its progress, 
but there was no one to give it—no hot water, in 
fact—so we had to let it go. The next day cold 
applications to the head would have relieved that 
headache, but there was no one to give them. I 
administered them while I was here; but, you see, 
I had other patients, and I had to leave before I 
could accomplish any good. Then, the food you 
have had is unfit for a sick person ; your room is 
cheerless ; the solitude retards your recovery, for 
you brood over disagreeable things; and if you 
will think over my suggestion you will see I am 
right in advising you to get married.” 

“But, doctor, there is Betty—she attends to all 
my wants.” 

«Yes, such attention as it is. She comes 
every morning to bnild your fire, sweep thie 
rooms and wash your clothes, and then she is 
done. Your meals are taken at a boarding house 
next door, and when you are ill they send you 
anything—probably what was left over, for, judg- 
ing from the looks of the plate I saw here the 
other day, I am sure you were not first choice. 
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A wife would make tempting dishes, soothe your 
pillow, put a few bright flowers in the room, cheer 
your spirits, and in a short time you would be 
well.” 

*©Oh, I won’t have a wife. She would want to 
rule the roost and buy a new bonnet every month, 
if all I hear about them is true. What put such 
nonsense in your head ?” 

“Your comfort, my dear Mather, nothing but 
that—the realization that you are suffering un- 
told discomfort, when I know the light touch of 
a woman’s hand would make this illness casier to 
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tor, and begins to ponder over the doctor’s words. 
‘Hither demented or thinks i am,” is his con- 
clusion. 

“How hard this bed is!” he exclaims, as he 
turns over again ; ‘and I wonder what makes me 
so thirsty!” Ife half raises himself on his elbow 
and reaches for the pitcher of water on a table 
near by. The water is warm, having been there 
since morning, and he puts the glass down after 
the first mouthful. ‘* Cursed luck! If it was a 
thing I wanted warm it would be cold. Just like 
old Betty, to neglect me this way; she knew I 
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bear. Doctor as I am, when I am ill I am a baby 
in Mrs. Rawson’s hands.” 

“Well, Iam not going to saddle myself with a 
wife to please you or anybody else,” growled 
Mather ; ‘‘and if you change those last pills I 
shall be much obliged. Only remember that I am 
not going to make an ass of myself at this time 
of life, and if I want advice I will go to a lawyer. 
There !” 

The doctor writes a new prescription, gives a 
few timid directions, and takes his departure. 
Mather turns over on his side, groans considera- 
bly, curses a little, rails at the meddlesome doc- 


would want fresh water by this time. Just like 
the rest—in the way when I am well and forgets 
me when I am ill. It must be six and after,” 
glancing at the clock as he says this. ‘‘ Stopped, 
of course, and here I am, helpless, and ignorant 
of the time !” 

The flies buzz around Mr. Mather, lighting on 
his face and hands just often enough to torment 
him ; the parched feeling in his throat, conscious 
it cannot be gratified, deepens; a ray of dying 
sunlight reaches an angle in the window where it 
can send a slant of glaring brightness straight 
into his eyes ; the bed gets harder and hotter; and 
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altogether, when Betty arrives at six o’clock, Mr. 
Mather is the most miserable man alive. He 
swears it is eight, but the ‘fading shadows and 
coming twilight indorse her assertion that it is 
only six, and save her a scolding punctuated with 
execrations. She lights the lamp, makes up a 
fresh fire, winds the clock under his directions, 
gives him a cooling drink, shakes up the pillows, 
rearranges the bedclothing, and he feels decidedly 
more comfortable in every way. 

“«Strange how a woman can change a room in 
the short space of afew minutes! Even an ugly 
thing like Betty can make everything so differ- 
ent !” : 

The light, the comfort, the allayed thirst, all 
combined to make him more charitably inclined 
toward the ‘foolish sex,” as he had ever termed 
them. Then Betty brought the supper which 
had been sent over from next door, heating the 
toast and coffee to such a perfect turn, it was the 
most palatable meal he had had since his illness. 

“Tl put a hot flannel to yer side, sir, and it’nl 
take away that pain ; and if yer’ul let Tom stay 
to-night he’ul wait on yer, and yer’ul be better in 
the morning.” 

He grunts a consent to the hot flannel, but 
snappishly refuses the offer of Tom. How did he 
know but what Tom would rummage through 
his pockets or get at his ‘‘Old Crow” during the 
night ? No, sir, no strangers for him! Betty 
left ice water, but it melted and got hot after 
midnight—sick people always awake after mid- 
night and lie awake until sunrise. Betty put a 
hot flannel to his side and another to his feet ; 
the latter was terrible to bear, because it was— 
a petticoat ; but both got cold in an hour. The 
fire died out; the clock ticked so loud, he would 
have smashed it if he could have reached it; the 
bed seemed to have bumps and thorns all over it, 
the sheet got twisted and left his feet to crawl up 
around his neck, and there seemed to be miles 
and miles of blanket that did everything he did 
not want it to do. 

Altogether, it was the most miserable night of 
his life, and by morning Mr. Mather made up his 
mind to get married. ‘‘ For,” he argued, ‘‘ mar- 
ried life can’t be worse than the purgatory I’ve 
been in for the last twenty-four hours !” 

What Mr. Mather really wanted was a nurse and 
housekeeper, but to him these functionaries were 
synonymous with a wife. Then he thought over 
the women he liked. None had a hold on his 
friendship, but some were less hateful than oth- 
ers. There was Mrs. Carter; he could talk to 
her without giving short, curt answers ; he liked 
her best. But—hang it all !—her husband was liv- 
ing! Then there was Miss Philips; she was 
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pretty and amiable, and had been so polite at the 
church fair, he had taken twenty-five chances on 
a dressing gown she was raffling. But she would 
never do; she was just eighteen, and everybody 
would laugh. There was Miss Scraggs—single, 
old enough to nurse him through any disease 
that might lay him low. But her mother! He’d 
be hanged if he would doom himself to such 
a mother-in-law as Mrs. Scraggs would make! 
Then little Mrs. Kitts rose before him, and he re- 
membered with what tenderness she nursed her 
husband through his last illness. But five little 
Kittses also arise with their mother, and he men- 
tally vetoes this unconscious applicant. He does 
not know many women—he is almost at the end 
of the list, and out of the remaining few the 
Widow Scranton stands first. She is fine-looking, 
not too young nor too old, famed for her house- 
keeping, and considered a mistress in culinary 
art. He saw her often at church, had been in- 
vited to tea at her house several times ; and once, 
when she was collecting money for a carpet for 
the parsonage, he gave her three dollars, and she 
had smiled on him, showing such nice big white 
teeth. He always felt kindly toward her, be- 
cause those teeth reminded him of a favorite 
horse he had lost. Yes, the Widow Scranton 
would do. He would walk home with her the 
very next time he was able to go to church, and 
then he would think it over. The boarding 
house was getting worse every day, and as the 
doctor said he would be liable to have these at- 
tacks at any time, he must prepare for them. 


Part II. 


THACKSTON has been in a flutter for a week ; 
a confirmed old bachelor and a widow of five years’ 
standing have married, and this event in the ab- 
sence of more important occasions is a sensation 
in a town that is never startled from its somno- 
lence more than four or five times during the 
space of a year. : 

The evening is closing in, and Mr. Mather 
saunters toward his cottage, glad that the day’s 
work is over, and that he can go home to his 
pipe, paper and hot toddy. He is not as happy 
as he should be under the circumstances. The 
first week of bliss was spent in the city, sightsee- 
ing, and when they returned home Mrs. Scranton 
—he still called her by that name, and was just 
learning to say ‘‘ Mary ”—announced her inten- 
tion of putting the house “to rights.” He told 
her that Betty had swept and dusted every room 
during their absence; but she said it needed a 
thorough house cleaning worse than any place she 
had ever seen, and she was going to do it at once, 
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assuring him that in a week—Betty never took 
longer than a day—everything would be in per- 
fect order. Oh, how miserable he had been! Car- 
pets up, curtains down, pictures down—he con- 
sidered the last act an indignity, as those pictures 
had never been taken down since they were hung 
—everything hid where he could not find it. He 
had eaten breakfast on a box, dinner on a trunk, 
and actually had to stand up and eat his supper 
from the mantelpiece one night. And all this 
time people were congratulating him and wishing 
him joy, while he smiled feebly and looked either 
like a martyr or a donkey. 

To-night the trial is over; house cleaning is 
done, and he will find his home in order once 
more, and he quickens his step as he ponders over 
the comforts awaiting him. 

Mrs. Mather answers the door bell and greets 
her lord with, ‘‘ Wipe your shoes, John! scrape 
every atom of mud off! I don’t want this house 
tracked up again !” 

*<Confound it!” he thinks; ‘‘isn’t the house 
mine? Haven’t I a right to bring in a ton of 
dirt if I want to? I’ve lived here all my life and 
never wiped my shoes before !” 

““You must buy some gums to wear in muddy 
weather! I have looked over your things, and 
find you haven’t any.” 

She looks majestic and severe in her plain black 
silk, with a dainty lace apron to proclaim her do- 
mesticity, and he begins to feel slightly uncom- 
fortable amid all this order and neatness. 

A fire burns brightly in the little dining room 
—that is cheerful; the table is set for tea, with 
little delicacies here and there that the house has 
never known before, and the fragrant odor of 
coffee fills the rooms and makes him feel that he 
has done a wise thing to get married. He goes 
upstairs, hunts for dressing gown and slippers 
and—can't find them. Usually the slippers were 
under the bed and the gown across the footboard ; 
now they are zowhere. He mutters oaths as he 
searches for his treasures ; wishes Mrs. Mather in 
Halifax when he gives his head a vigorous bump 
under the bed ; and after he has disarranged all 
the burean drawers and pulled everything out of 
the wardrobe he finds. the slippers in a shoe bag 
and his dressing gown in the closet—actually 
hung up in the closet like a woman’s dress! He 
dons them, goes down cross as a grizzly, and his 
temper is not improved when Mrs. Mather be- 
gins : 

‘*You are not coming to supper that way, 
John ?” 

‘Yes, Iam,” he retorts. ‘‘ What’s the matter 
with me? I never wear anything else in the 
- evening unless I go out.” : 
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«* But your costume is not proper! Men wear 
dressing gown and slippers only in the morning, 
or if they feel badly, or on a rainy evening when 
there is no probability of anybody calling. Sup- 
pose anybody should drop in ?” 

“T’ve lived here ten years, and nobody’s ever 
called yet except Jackson and Betts, and I don’t 
mind them.” 

“But it is different now,” continues Mrs. 
Mather, with a shade of impatience in her voice. 
“*You are married, and people will come to see 
tis ; my friends will call, at least, and I should 
not want them to find you ¢hat way. That dress- 
ing gown is positively shabby. I came very near 
giving it to Betty yesterday for her husband.” 

“Tf you had,” shouted Mr. Mather—“ if you 
had ” Then he paused, being unused to 
verbal sparring—“ I’d been mad as the deuce !” 

Mrs. Mather does not reply, but silently seats 
herself at the table and pours the coffee. She is 
a shrewd woman, has been married before, and 
realizes that his reformation must be accom- 
plished slowly and with tact. 

‘‘T shall make yon a new one some day, and 
then you will not mind giving this away,” she 
says, cheerfully. ‘‘ Will you try this omelet ? 
Mr. Scranton always said it was one of my best 
dishes.” 

Mr. Mather tries the omelet, but in the midst 
of his emphatic and peremptory assurance of his 
preference for the old gown a timid whine anda 
light pawing on the door interrupts him. 

‘* Why, it’s Gallant ! dear old fellow! I haven’t 
seen him since Icame home! Let him in—er— 
Mary.” 

“Into this room ? What are you thinking of, 
John ? I can’t have that dirty dog all over the 
house ; it would be impossible to keep a room 
clean. I have driven him away twenty times. I 
am afraid you will have to give him away, for he 
scorns the back yard.” 

“Driven him away? What are you thinking 
of ? That dog belongs to me! He has lived 
here for years, and has as good a right to the 
house as I have !” 

She yearns to say, ‘‘I shall leave the house to 
you and the dog and go home,” but being a dip- 
lomatic woman, she curbs contending emotions, 
and says : 

“‘T had no idea you were so attached to him. 
Suppose ‘ve build a doghouse and teach him to 
live oitdoors? Then he will be a good watch- 
dog ; in the house he is of no use.” 

“?Pon my word! put out Gallant because [ 
am married! Why, he belongs in the house, 
and for five years has slept on that green lounge 
in the corner.” 
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“TI thought there was something wrong with 
the lounge ; it has been airing all week, and still 
retains an unpleasant odor.” 

Mrs. Mather is beginning to lose control of her 
temper, and secretly resolves to send Gallant 
away before another week has gone by. Mr. 
Mather makes a movement to open the door for 
the dog, but something in her eye restrains him, 
so he finishes the supper in silence, and neglects 
to compliment the omelet, as the departed Mr. 
Scranton had done. 
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It smells so badly, I could not leave it in this 


room.” 


“« My pipe smell badly ?” 

‘* Worse than anything I ever came across.” 

“Well, I’m sorry it has offended your nostrils, 
but I like to see it where I have always kept it— 
on the mantel in this room—and you will oblige 
me by not removing it again.” 

In less than two minutes Mr. Mather has not 
only his pipe and bag of Durham, but the dog in 
the room, too, and he upsets a vase of flowers, 


“AS YOU 


MAKE YOUR BED,” ETC. 


Professor Oolite—* EVERY STONE ON THIS 8HEL¥ I GOT MYSELF FROM THE Bognor BeEps.” 


Miss Eva—‘‘ WAT AWFUL BEDS !” 


“‘T’ll have my pipe now,” he says, as he arises 
from the table and looks in the old place for his 
friend. ‘‘ Where have you put that ?” he cries, with 
more vehemence than politeness in his voice, as 
he struts up and down the tiny sitting room, pull- 
ing everything to pieces and upsetting things 
right and left as he goes. ‘To tell you the 
truth, Mary, I do not. like the way you have of 
hiding all my things. I’ve done nothing but 
hunt since I came into the house.” 

** Your pipe is in a wooden box in the kitchen. 


as well as several other articles, in his search for 
matches. 

“* Now, my dear,” he begins, in the propitia- 
tory manner all men adopt when they have been: 
victorious, and are therefore willing to be friendly, 
“T promise that he will not hurt anything, and 
will make no noise. He used to have his bone in 
here, but I will make him eat in the kitchen if 
you wish.” 

Gallant has been put out of the house too often 
not to fear the new mistress, and sits as close to 
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his master as possible ; but Mrs. Mather eyes him 
sternly, knowing that the control her husband 
has over the dog cannot extend to the fleas that 
inhabit him, and the room ere long will be filled 
with them again. ; 

“LT wish you would not smoke in here, John,” 
she urges, pleadingly. ‘‘The curtains have just 
been laundried so nicely, and when tobacco smoke 
gets into them it is very hard to get the odor 
out.” 

«Then where in thunder am I to smoke ?” 

He is uncomfortable all around; two buttons 
that have been off the gown for a year have been 


sewed on, the ripped sides of his slippers have ° 


been mended, and he doesn’t feel natural with 
his clothes in good order. 

- Of course the house belongs to you,” she re- 
sponds, calmly, ‘and I dislike to interfere with 
any of your comforts, but I should so like you to 
aid me in keeping it fresh and clean. I do not 
mind any amount of labor, but it is so discourag- 
ing to have work undone the minute it is done. 
Mr. Scranton used to smoke in the kitchen dur- 
ing winter, and on the front veranda in the sum- 
mer, and by so doing always kept the air of the 
rooms fresh and pure. I thought you would not 
object to doing this, too, as our kitchen is such a 
neat, cozy place.” 

Had Mrs. Mather worn a pound of yellow curls, 
a bright, warm-hued gown, indulged in a little 
silly laughter now and then, and chucked him 
under the chin as she pleaded, she might have 
won the day; but Mrs. Mather was solemn, dark 
and doleful-in her black dress and smoothly 
brushed hair, and sat straight up in the stiffest, 
ugliest chair in the room. As for any manifesta- 
tion of affection, she would as soon have chucked 
Gallant as her husband. With all her shrewdness 
she was not sentimental, and in a woman the for- 
mer is seldom successful without the latter. 

“But, my dear, it takes me the entire evening 
to smoke my pipe—I can’t spend my evenings in 
the kitchen. I am sorry to disoblige, but I 
must.” 

He settles himself in the easy chair, opens the 
evening paper and begins to manufacture smoke, 
beating out his pipe when it is empty, refilling 
the bowl and throwing half-burned matches about 
the hearth and on the floor. 

“‘This is very dull for me,” she says, at length. 
“‘T have hemmed a tablecloth and my eyes ache ; 
would you not like to play cards ?” 
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“No; I do not know one from the other.” 

‘Tow would a game of backgammon or domi- 
noes do ?” 

«« Never saw any sense in cither of them—only 
fit for children.” 

“Well, Tam going to retire in a few minutes: 
would you mind reading a chapter from the 
Bible ? We always had a chapter and prayers 
when Mr. Scranton was alive.” 

“ Bible !—me read the Bible! 
want me to do next ? I never read aloud in my 
life. It isa hard thing to do nicely. And as for 
prayers, I think it is far better to say one’s prayers 
to oneself—don’t you ?. This is a very interest- 
ing article I have been reading—about a big prize 
fight in O ; I should like to have seen that. 
Then there is an account of that murder in Tip- 
penville. What! you going? Well, good night. 
Yes, I'll put out all the lights.” 

And when the door closes upon the lady of the 
house Gallant hops up into his old nest on the 
lounge, and Mr. Mather puts his feet up into a 
chair that has just been upholstered with a piece 
of dainty work from the fingers of the former 
Widow Scranton. 

The next morning, when Mrs. Mather descends 
to her sitting room, she finds Gallant on the 
lounge ; half-dried puddles of water and whisky 
on the new table cover; glasses and spoons in 
sticky condition; pipe ashes all over the rug, 
armehair and the new chair she had worked a 
half-day in covering ; an ill-smelling pipe on tha 
mantel ; a dirty spittoon in the middle of the floor ; 
an overturned bag of Durham on another chair ; 
the fine brown tobacco sifting into the crevices 
and on the floor, and stale smoke and whisky 
fumes everywhere. ‘I'he room is aired and straight- 
ened, and a note is written which-runs: 


What will you 


**My Dear Joun: In consideration of the talk that will 
follow, we cannot separate.at this early date; but I leave 
you to-day for my own home, where I shall be glad to wel- 
come you at any time. I have lived too long to change my 
ways and habits, but if you will allow my house to be our 
home, and use your own as a place where you can smoke, 
drink, have your dog, and indulge in any careless habit of 
which I may be in ignorance, we may perhaps yet get 
along. Hastily yours, Mary S. Maraer.” 


And as Mr. Mather reads he murmurs : 

“You can’t teach an old dog new ways; and 
since I saw that switch of hair on the bureau last 
night and thought I was ‘half seas over’ again I 
would just as soon have her at her house as not.” 
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THE BOOKWORM: 


ONE OF THE TEETH OF 


TIME. 


By Vicror SPEER. 


WHETHER it is due to the undesirability of the 
contents of American libraries considered from a 
gastronomical standpoint, or whether it is on ac- 
count of the comparative youthfulness of the ma- 
jority of our books, the fact is patent that the 
bookworm is almost an unknown complement of 
the American bibliophile’s family. So far as I 
have been able accurately to ascertain, there 
have been only two of these insect enemies of 
books found in this country. There have un- 
doubtedly been others, but no discovered records 
of their existence have been left to us. 

It was a year ago on July 30th last that Mr. 
W. E. Benjamin chanced to open a worn, leather- 
bound copy of Seneca, published in London in 
1675 and owned by John Carey in 1782. He 
ran over the leaves until he reached page 46. In 
the lower right-hand corner of the page a small, 
white worm lay buried in a hole it had eaten in 
the pages. The worm was motionless. Protrud- 
ing over the edge of the leaves and attached to 
the tail of the worm was a conical cocoon. Mr. 
Benjamin laid the book carefully away, and two 
days later invited a number of bibliophiles to view 
it. I was one of those who watched the book 
lovers as they stood, with craned necks and heads 
stretched forward, watching the motionless worm. 
As they watched it one of their number quoted 
Doraston’s verses : 

‘““ There is a sort of busy worm 
That will the fairest books deform, 
By gnawing holes throughout them. 
Alike through every leaf they go, 
Yet of its merits naught they know, 
Nor care they aught about them. 


‘‘ Their tasteless tooth will tear and taint 
The poet, patriot, sage or saint, 
Not sparing wit or learning. 
Now, if you’d know the reason why, 
The best of reasons I'll supply: 
’Tis bread to the poor vermin. 


“* OF pepper, snuff or "bacco smoke, 
And Russian calf, they make a joke. 
Yet, why should sons of science 
These puny, rankling reptiles dread ? 
’Tis but to let their books be read, 
And bid the worms defiance.” 


As the speaker finished another bibliophile an- 
nounced : ‘It’s an Aglossa pinguinalis.” 

In other words, it was a bookworm. He and 
his companion, which began at the end of Seneca 
to eat forward, while the other began at the front 


and worked toward the end, were the first of 
their kind known to have visited us. The worm 
eating in the front of the book was about three- 
eighths of an inch long and one-eighth of an 
inch in diameter. Its head ended bluntly, while 
its tail tapered to a sharp point. It was the color 
of water mixed with oatmeal. It lay motionless 
until, through the carelessness of an on-looker, the 
cocoon was torn from the paper. The worm then 
raised itself suddenly, but almost instantly re- 
sumed its former position, buried in the pages. 

The cocoon, when examined under a microscope, 
appeared to have six legs or leg cases, and a white 
median line, barely perceptible, on its under side. 
At the end from which the worm had emerged 
were two fine horns thinner than silk thread. 
There were five rings around the tail. The struct- 
ure of the shell was so thin that one could easily 
see through it. No shell was found with the 
worm in the back of the book. 

The two bookworms lived for three days, when 
edacious death interfered with the consumption 
of the Seneca. The surviving bookworm died 
two days later. 

Concerning the destructive power of the book- 
worm, William Blades, an English writer, in a 
book written some eleven years ago, says: ‘‘A 
most destructive enemy of books has been the 
bookworm. I say ‘has been’ because, fortunately, 
his ravages in all civilized countries have been 
greatly restricted during the last fifty years. This 
is due partly to the increased reverence for antiq- 
uity which has been universally developed—more 
still to the feeling of cupidity which has caused 
all owners to take care of volumes which year by 
year have become more valuable, and to some 
considerable extent to the falling off in the pro- 
duction of edible books.” 

Through the Dark Ages the monks, who were 
the chief makers as well as custodians of books, 
had no fear of the bookworm; for, singular 
though it may be, he loves not parchment, and 
at that time there was no paper. There is no 
record as to whether at a still earlier period the: 
bookworm attacked the papyrus or paper of the 
Egyptians, It is probable that he did, as papy- 
rus was a purely vegetable substance. And if he 
did, as Mr. Blades suggests, the worms of to-day, 
including those which fed in this city on the 
copy of Seneca, are the lineal descendants of 
ravenous ancestors who plagued the sacred priests 
of On in the time of Joseph’s Pharaoh by de- 
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stroying their title deeds and their books of 
science. All writers on this subject agree that 
before the invention of typography rare and pre- 
cions manuscripts were well preserved. But with 
the invention of the printing press paper books 
were multiplied, libraries increased, readers were 
many, and familiarity bred contempt. Books 
were stowed away in musty corners and out-of- 
the-way places, and left neglected. The result 
was that the bookworms became the tenants of 
the library. 

Between the writer and the worm there has 
been a bitter rivalry for centuries. Anathemas 
have been hurled against this pest in nearly every 
European language, old and new. 

The bookworm offers us, according to his bi- 
ographers, many varieties of size and shape. Syl- 


vester, in his ‘‘ Laws of Verse,” describes him as: 


“a microsopic creature, wriggling on the learned 
page, which, when discovered, stiffens out into 
the resemblance of a streak of dirt.” So far as I 
have been able to learn, the earliest notice of the 
bookworm is in ‘‘ Micrographia, by R. ILooke,” 
published in London in 1665. This work, which 
was printed at the expense of the Royal Society 
of London, is an account of innumerable things 
examined by the author under the microscope, 
and is most interesting, as one writer says, ‘for 
the frequent accuracy of the author’s observations, 
and most amusing for his equally frequent blun- 
ders.” In his account of the bookworm Mr. Hooke 
calls it ‘a small white silver-shining worm or 
moth, which he found much conversant among 
books and papers, and supposed to be that which 
corrodes and eats holes through the leaves and 
covers. Its head appears big and blunt,” he says, 
“and its body tapers from it toward the tail, 
smaller and smaller, being shaped almost like a 
carrot. It has two long horns before, which are 
straight and tapering toward the top, curiously 
ringed or knobbed, and bristled much like the 
marsh weed called horse’s tail. The hinder part 
iz terminated with three tails, in every particular 
resembling the two longer horns that grow out 
of the head. The legs are scaled and haired. 
This animal probably feeds upon the papers and 
covers of books and perforates them in small 
round holes, finding, perhaps, a convenient nour- 
ishment in those husks of hemp and flax which 
have passed through so many scourings, wash- 
ings, dressings and dryings as the parts of old 
paper necessarily have suffered. And indeed, 
when I consider what a heap of sawdust or chips 
this little creature (which is one of the teeth of 
ime) conveys into its entrails, I cannot choose 
but remember and admire the excellent contriv- 
ance of nature in placing in animals such a fire 
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as is continually nourfghed and supplied by the 
materials conveyed into the stomach and fomented 
by the bellows of the lungs.” 

The picture here is a copy of Mr. Hooke’s idea 
of the bookworm as he conceived him. More 
modern writers suggest that Mr. Tooke drew 
somewhat upon his imagination, having appar- 
ently evolved both engraving and description 
from his inner consciousness. 

Kirby, in speaking of the worm, says: ‘‘ The 
larva of Crambus pinguinalis spins a robe which 
it covers with its own excrement, and does no 
little injury.” Again: “I have often observed 
the caterpillar of a little moth that takes its sta- 
tion in damp old books and there commits great 
ravages ; and many a black-letter rarity, which in 
these days of biblomania would have been valued 
as its weight in gold, has been snatched by these 
devastators.” 

Harnett, in his work on bookbinding, gives 
Aglossa pinguinalis as the real name of the book- 
worm, and Mrs. Gatty, in her ‘* Parables,” chris- 
tens it Hypothenemus eruditus. The Rev. F. T. 
Havergal, who many years ago had much trouble 
with bookworms in the Cathedral Library of 
Hereford, England, wrote that the worms were a 
kind of deathwatch with ‘*a hard outer skin, 
and are dark brown,” another sort ‘‘ having white 
bodies with brown spots on their heads.” Mr. 
Holme, in ‘‘ Notes and Queries” for 1870, states 
that the Anobium paniceum has done consider- 
able injury to the Arabic manuscripts brought 
from Cairo by Burckhardt, and now in the Uni- 
versity Library, Cambridge. Other writers say 
Acarus eruditus or Anobium pertinax are the 
correct scientific names. 

Mr. William Blades, in his work “ Enemies of 
Books,” says: ‘Personally I have come across 
only three specimens of the bookworm ; never- 
theless, from what I have been told by librarians, 
and judging from analogy, I imagine the follow- 
ing to be about the truth : There are several kinds 
of caterpillar and grub which eat into books ; 
those with legs are the larve of moths; those 
without legs are grubs, and turn to beetles. It is 
not known whether any species of caterpillar or 
grub can live generation after generation upon 
books alone; but several sorts of wood borers, 
and others which live upon vegetable refuse, will 
attack paper, especially if attracted in the first 
place by the real wooden boards in which it was 
the custom of the old bookbinders to clothe their 
volumes. In’ this belief some libraries object to 
opening the library windows, lest the enemy should 
fly in from the neighboring woods and rear a 
brood of worms. Anyone, indeed, who has scen 
a hole ina filbert, or a piece of wood riddled by 
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dry rot, will recognize a similarity of appearance 
in the channels made by these insect enemies. 
Amongst the paper-eating species are: 1. The 
Anobinm.—Of this beetle there are three varieties, 
viz., A. pertinax, A. ernditis and A. paniceum. 
In the larva state they are grubs, just like those 
found in nuts; in this stage they are too much 
alike to be distinguished from one another. They 
feed on old dry wood, and often infest bookcases 
and shelves. They eat the wooden boards of old 
books, and so pass into the paper, where they 
make long holes, quite round, except when they 
work in a slanting direction, when the holes ap- 
pear to be oblong. They will thus pierce through 
several volumes in succession ; Peignot, the well- 
known bibliographer, having found twenty-seven 
volumes so pierced in a straight line by one worm 
—a miracle of gluttony, the story of which, for 
myself, I receive cum grano salis. And after 
a certain time the larva changes into pupa, 
and then emerges as a small, brown  bettle. 
2. (Kcophora.—This larva is similar in size to 
that of Anobium, but can be distinguished at 
once by having legs. It is a caterpillar with six 
legs upon its thorax and eight suckerlike protu- 
berances on its body, like a silkworm. It changes 
into a chrysalis, and then assumes its perfect 
shape asasmall brown moth. The species that 
attacks books is the (Ecophora pseudopretella. 
It loves damp and warmth, and eats any fibrous 
material. This caterpillar is quite unlike any 
garden species, and excepting the legs, is very 
similar in appearance and size to the Anobium. 
It is about half an inch long, witly a horny head 
and strong jaws. To printer’s ink or writing ink he 
appears to have no great dislike, though I imag- 
ine that the former often disagrees with his 
health, unless he is very robust, as in books where 
the print is pierced a majority of the worm holes 
I have seen are too short in extent to have pro- 
vided food enough for the development of the 
grub; but, although the mk may be unwhole- 
some, many grubs survive, and eating day and 
night in silence and darkness, work out their 
destiny, leaving, according to the strength of 
their constitutions, a longer or shorter tunnel in 
the volume.” 

The two worms in Mr. Benjamin’s Seneca prob- 
ably belonged to the Anobium pertinax variety. 
The worm which made the majority of the holes 
represented in the picture herewith reproduced 
of the two leaves of Caxton’s “ Lyf of Our Ladye.” 
in the Bodleian Library, belonged to the Geoph- 
ora pseudopretella class. 

Mr. Blades says in one of his books that in De- 
cember, 1879, Mr. Birdsall, a bookbinder of 
Northampton, England, sent him by post a fat 
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little worm, which had been found by one of his 
workmen in an old book, while it was being 
bound. The worm bore his journey extremely 
well, being very lively when Mr. Blades turned 
him ont. Mr. Blades put him in a box in warmth 
and quiet, with some small fragments of paper 
from a Boethius, printed by Caxton, and a leaf 
of a seventeenth-century book. THe ate a small 
piece of the leaf, but either from too much fresh 
air, from unaccustomed liberty, or from change 
of food, he gradually weakened and died in three 
weeks. Mr. Waterhouse, of the Entomological 
Department of the British Museum, examined him 
before death, and said he was Gicophora pseudo- 
pretella. , 

A glance at the pages eaten by worms and pict- 
ured herewith will give the reader a slight idea 
of the havoc which these worms are capable of 
working. 

The Seneca of Mr. Benjamin was attacked by 
one worm at either end, while its centre was 
spared. The volume had its lower right-hand 
corners eaten. In the case of Caxton’s ‘‘ Lyf of 
Our Ladye,” one will notice some large channels 
ut the bottom of the pages. This is a rare occur- 
rence, according to several writers, and is proba- 
bly the work of the larva of Dermestes vulpinus, 
a garden beetle, which is very voracious and eats 
any kind of dry ligneous rubbish. 

One result of the extensive adulteration of 
modern paper is that the worm will not touch it. 
His instinct forbids him to eat the china clay, the 
bleaches, the plaster of Paris, the sulphate of 
barytes, and scores of adulterants now used to 
mix with the fibre, and so far the wise pages of 
the old literature are heavily handicapped in a 
race against time with the modern rubbish. We, 
in the United States, according to Mr. Blades, 
who are so fortunate in many things, seem very 
fortunate in this: our books are not attacked by 
the worm. ‘True it is,” he says, “ that all their 
black letter comes from Europe, and having cost 
many dollars, is well looked after ; but then they 
have thousands of seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
centary books, in roman type, printed in the 
States on genuine and wholesome paper, and the 
worm is not particular, at least in this country, 
about the type he eats through if the paper is 
good.” 

Ringwalt’s ‘“ Encyclopedia of Printing,” pub- 
lished in Philadelphia in 1871, says that the book- 
worm is a stranger there, and is supposed to have 
been introduced into England in hog-leather bind- 
ing from Holland. It says that ‘‘ there is now in 
a private library in Philadelphia a book perforated 
by this insect.” Although Mr. Ringwalt does not 
say whether or not the worm was found, yet this 
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is the nearest known approach to evidence of the 
presence of bookworms in this country previous 
to the arrival of Mr. Benjamin’s pair. That book- 
worms are becoming scarcer and rarer year by 
year is evident when one recalls that Bernard 
Quaritch, the famous bibliophile of London, when 
he found a bookworm in one of his books six years 
ago, gave a dinner to all his customers. 
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Wiratn Roya, Pauaces. By the Marqnise de Fontenoy. 
Illustrated. 626 pp. Cloth, $2.50. Hublard Pub- 
lishing Co., Philadelphia. 

Twen'y Lirrte Marbens. By Amy E. Blanchard. Iilus- 
trated. 160 pp. Cloth, $1.50. J.B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia. 

Historrca, Taues. By Charles Morris. Dlustrated. 4 vols. 
Cloth, $5. J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 

TaLes rroMm Suakrspgarr. Ry Charles and Mary Lamb 
and Harrison S. Morris. Illustrated. 4 vols. Cloth, 
#4. J.B. Lippincott Co.. Philadelphia. 

A Doc or Fuaxpers, AND OruEr Stories. By Louisa de 
In Ramé (Ouida). Tlustrated. 245 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 

THE CHRONICLES OF FaERYLAND. By Fergus Hume. Ilus- 
trated. 191 pp. Cloth, 1.50. J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia. 

Our or THE Sunset Sea. By Albion W. Tourgée. 
trated. 462 pp. Cloth, $1.75. 
York. 

Tre Perrie Estate. 
Cloth, $1.25. 
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By Helen Dawes Brown. 316 pp. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 

Essays tn Ipueness. By Agnes Repplier. 224 pp. Cloth, 
$1.25. Honghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 

Tre Daysprina FRoM on Hicu. Selections Arrang | by 
Emma Forbes Cary. 280 pp. Cloth. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston. 

Lerrers to DEap AurHors. By Andrew Lang. With Por- 
trait. 253 pp. Cloth, $1.25. Charles Scribner's Sons, 


New York. 

Vireininus Purrisque, anp Orurr Papers. By Robert 
Lonis Stevenson. With Portrait. 224 pp. Cloth, 
$1.25. harles Scribner’s Sons, New York. . 


Tue Opinions oF A PHtLosoPpHER. By Robert Grant. Ilus- 
trated. 224pp. Cloth, $1. Charles Scribner's Sons, 
New York. 

Davin Baurovr. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 406 pp. 
Cloth, $1.50. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
Wir THackrray IN AmMErRiIcA. By Eyre Crowe. Illus- 
trated. 176 pp. Cloth, $2. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 

New York. 

“CLEsaR THE Track!” By E. Warner. ‘Translated by 
Mary Stuart Smith. ‘‘ The Authors’ Library.” 319 pp. 
Paper, 50ce. The International News Co., New York. 

Porms or Nature anp Lover. By Madison Cawein. 211 
pp. Cloth, $1.50. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 

We Ars Never Youne But Once. Song and Dance. Words 
by Frank Lee Farnell; Music by Virginia R. Coxe. 
40c. Published by the Author, 238 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 
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A CHARMINGLY written and altogether pleasing piece of 
work is ‘‘The Opinions of a Philosopher,” by Robert 
Grant (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York). It is a sequel 
to‘ The Reflections of a Married Man,” but it is not neces- 
sary'to have read the latter book to fully appreciate this. It 
gives the observations of the married man on the little inci- 
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dents of life as he and his sensible wife get older and their 
ehildveu grow up to be men aud women, passing from the 
school and college to married life. Fred and Josephine are 
an everyday sort of couple in easy circumstane:s, and get 
a good deal of enjoyment and satisfactica out of life in 
looking after the welfare of their children. The father’s 
feelings on seeing his son pictured in the newspapers as a 
great football player, and his thoughts about his daughter's 
lover, are well portrayed and make very pleasant rcading. 


Mr. Eyre Crowe, who accompanied Thackeray on his visit 
to America in 1852, has collected some of the sketches and 
drawings he made at the time, and with a few interesting 
reminiscences has put them into a book: ‘‘ With Thackeray 
in America” (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York). It isa 
bright, chatty, readable book, and will be liked by all lovers 
of the English novelist, nlthough it does not give very 
much new information. Mr. Crowe takes his readers into 
the priucipal cities between Boston and Savannah in which 
Thackeray gave his famous lectures on ‘‘ English Humor- 
ists,” and points out some of the peculiarities of life in 
those cities forty years ago. 

AN idea of the scope of ‘‘ Within Royal Palaces” (Huab- 
bard Publishing Co., Philade'phi:) may be gleaned from 
its title page, which says that it is an “inner-life view 
of emperors, kings queens, princes and princesses; their 
daily habits ; how they woo and wed ; their characteristics, 
virtues and vices; their pleasures in the use of untold 
wealth; matchless luxuries; superb equipages; priceless 
jewels: closet skeletons; grand balls; banquets; haunted 
palaces; royal hunt ng sports; crazy kings; intrigues; 
marital relations, ctc.: written from a personal knowledge 
of scenes behind the thrones, by the Marquiss de Fonte- 
noy.” It is a handsome volume of 626 pages, and is illus- 
trated by many portraits. . 

_ Cuarnues Morais, well known as the compiler of ‘‘ Half- 
hours with the Best American Authors,” *‘ Tales from the 
Dram:tists,” ete.. has gathered a number of stories bear- 
ing upon the histery of America, England, France and 
Germany, and they are now published in four well-printed 
volumes by the J. B. Lippincott Co,, Philadelphia, under 
the title ‘‘ Historical Tales.” In this way the stirring and 
romantic incidents of the great nations are set forth in at- 
tractive form. The tales are well selected and arrange 1. 
Many full-page illustrations are scattered through the 
volumes. 

An interesting story of Columbus's time, telling of wild 
adventures in the New World, and in Spain and England, 
is Albion W. Tourzée’s ‘‘ Out of the Sunset Se.” (Merrill 
& Baker, New York). It is well written in a graceful, po- 
etical style, and makes a beautiful volume. The illustra- 
tions are by Aimée Tourgeée. 

A brautTirut edition of Charles and Mary Lamb's ‘ Tales 
from Shakespeare ” has just been published in four handy 
volumes by the J. B. Lippinco‘t Co., Philalelphia. In this 
edition Harrison S. Morris has addel sixteen new tules 
adap‘'e1 from the plays which the Lambs left untreated. 
His aim in making this continuation is, as he explains in 
his preface, ‘‘ the same which inspired the first project—a 
wish to provide the means for realers, old and young, to 
gain a knowledges of Shakespeare while from lack of time 
or training they are not able to find their way through the 
‘wild -poetic garden’ for thems:lves. But coupled with 
this was a desire to supplement the uncompleted work of 
Charles and Mary Lamb, not with tales the equal of their 
own in grace, wisdom, or critical penetration, but with 
such as at least may be accepted as a help to that part of 
Shakespeare—and no unimportant part it is—left un- 
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touched by the original authors.” The volumes are prettily 
bound, and there are a number of gvod illustrations. 


AmonG the many books containing quotations for every 
day few are better than ‘‘ The Dayspring from on High,” 
just published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. Each 
day has its line or verse from the Bible, and prose and po- 
etical selections from favorita antiors. The arrangement 
is made by Emma Forbes Cary, and she has shown excellent 
judgment in the selection of helpful and elevating senti- 
ments. 

In a recent magazine article, Mr. Howells, noting the 
mutations of literary fashions, deplores the decline of the 
“light essay,” which he thinks in danger of being crowded 
into obsolescence, not so much by the superior fitness of 
the ‘‘ heavy ” as by the latter’s preponderance. Not while 
the lamp of inspiration holds out to burn for such charm- 
ing pens as that of Miss Agnes Repplier. Her ** Essays in 
Idleness” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) are frankly inconse- 
qnential in both topic and style, as compared with her pre- 
ceding volumes, ** Books and Men” and ‘* Points of View ” ; 
yet they reveal perhaps the most pleasing side of all, of her 
literary personality. The openiug one, about ‘‘ Agrippina,” 
the author’s pet cat, will delight all lovers of the feline 
sphinx, 

‘« Beholden still in blinking reveries, 
With sombre sea-green gaze inscrutable,” 


whose fireside reign is more ancient than any empire on 
earth. How refreshing it is, too, in this dull, self-stultify- 
ing age of civilization, to hear our gentle cssayist echoing 
the chivalric ‘‘ Praises of War.”! Other papers in this 
volume are ‘Children’s. Poets,” ‘‘ Ennui,’” ‘* Leisure,” 
“Words,” ‘* Wit and Humor,” and ‘“ Letters”—the latter 
ending with an invocation of the memory of the incom- 
parable Mme. de Sévigné, with whom the author of *' Es- 
says in Idleness” might justly claim kinship. 


Tue two latest volumes added by the Scribners to their 
beantiful ‘‘ Cameo Edition” series are Robert Lonis Ste- 
venson’s “‘ Virginibus Puerisque and Andrew Lang’s ‘ Let- 
ters to Dead Authors.” Both these books are too famons 
to require any commeut at this date. They belong to the 
sweets and Inxuries of literature.” It is to be noted, how- 
ever, that to this American edition of his book Mr. Lang 
has alded hy special request of the publishers four new 
letters, addressed respectively to John Knox, Increase 
Mather, Homer and Mr, Samnel Pepys. ‘ To be printed 
in a pretty form.” ie says, *‘ tempts industry ; yet more is 
it stimulated by the thought of producing a sister volume 
to Mr. Stevenson's ‘ Virginibus Puerisque.’ Only in for- 
mat, paper, type, bindiny, is there any sisterhood or simi- 
larity. All the Muses came to Mr. Stevenson’s cradle and 
gave him the gift of story telling, the enchantments of 
style: charm and genius. There is no thought of rivalry 
in this little book, which is content to admire and delight 
in great writers dead and gone, to smile sympathetically 
at Chapelain and Increase Mather, men not so great, but 
very human.” 

Two nooxs of art criticism, analysis and theory, la‘ely 
published by the Scribners, are invaluable to students and 
of the highest interest to every reader who is in the least 
concerned with wsthetic matters. One of these works is 
‘French Art,” by Henry C. Brownell; the other, ‘* Art 
for Art’s Sake,” by Professor John C. Van Dyke, of Rut- 
gers College. The former consists of a series of papers 
published s2parately in Scribner's Magazine during the 
past year or two. In this form they attracted wide and 
favorable attention; and by collation—in accordance, no 
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doubt, with the author’s original design—they mutually 
gain. Taken collectively, they form a complete survey of 
French painting—with successive chapter subdivisions 
“under Classic, Romantic and Realistic—and French sculpt- 
ure, under Classic, Academic and ‘‘the New Movement.” 
Mr. Brownell’s pre-eminent qualifications for this work are, 
a sympathetic appreciation of the national esthetic spirit 
of France, and an intimate acquaintance with its expres- 
sion in art. Add to these a concise, clean-cut and elegant 
literary style, and an ideal study of the subject in hand 
may be expected. Such recognition may fairly be accorded 
to ‘French Art.”’ Take, for example, the cordial yet finely 
discriminating chapter devoted to the work of the sculp- 
tors Rodin and Dalou ; or the ca!mly critical examination 
of Manet, Monet, Degas, and the *‘ impressionist ” painters 
in general. Perhaps nothing quite as convincing upon 
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ton, Columbia and Rutgers. Modern painting, as this 
eminent critic justly says, is so largely a matter of taste, that 
no one, not even an artist, can be permitted to dogmatize 
about it. At the same time a candid statement of indi- 
vidual views and preferences may prove helpful toward a 
better understanding and keener enjoyment of art, not 
necessarily through acceptance, but often from the very 
discussion which they arouse. The range of Professor 
Van Dyke’s course of lectures is broadly indicated by their 
subject titles, viz.,‘‘ Art for Art’s Sake,” ‘‘ Color,” ‘‘ Tone 
and Light-and-Shade,” ‘* Linear and Aerial Perspective,” 
** Values,” ‘* Drawing and Composition,” ‘‘ Textures, Sur- 
faces und Brushwork.” The title chosen for the introduc- 
tory lecture, and for the book itself, indicates the spirit in 
which the theme is wrought out—the spirit of purely 
technical appreciation, independent of morals and xsthetic 
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Sipce the triumph of female sculptors at the World’s Fair the art opens out a new line for our young ladies. 


Poor Pater’s Private Thoughts—“ WEI, WHEN ALLL MY GIRLS WERE CAMERA MAD IT WAS BAD 
ENOUGH, BUT THIS IS WORSE.”” 


this latter much-vexed topic has heretofore appeared. 
Mr. Brownell is far from being uniformly commendatory, 
or even generally acquiescent; and his distribution of 
praise is not conventional. Through impartial study, 
through broad generalization based upon logical analysis, 
he reaches the optimistic conclusion, as to the future of 
French painting, that ‘‘its basis having been established 
as scientifically impeccable, its superstructure will exhibit 
the taste, the elegance, the imaginative freedom, exhibited 
within the limits of a cultivated sense of propriety, that 
are an integral part of the French painter’s patrimony.” 
Professor Van Dyke’s work, ‘ Art for Art's sake,” is quite 
distinct in scope and object from that of Mr. Brownell, 
being avowedly devoted to an exposition of the technical 
beauties of painting. It consists of seven university lect- 
ures originally delivered before the students of Prince- 


traditions. That is what ‘‘ Art for Art’s Sake” means. It 
is the principle upon which all great art rests, and the 
only standpoint of genuine criticism. To really enjoy 
painting, it is necessary to understand and love it in the 
same way that the painter understands and loves it. Tho 
painter cannot tell us how to do this, because he is busy 
with his brush, and unfamiliar with the use of the pen. 
It is the art critic who must help us, by putting himself in 
the painter’s place, and addressing his impressions and 
expositions to us from that point of view. This, it seems 
to us, Professor Van Dyke does with signal success. His 
book deserves, and doubtless will occupy, a foremost place 
among the not too numerous works practically helpful to 
the student of art. It is enriched with twenty-four small 
but good half-tone reproductions of representative pictures 
by old and modern masters of various schools. 
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